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PREFACE. 


A  KirawiiEDGE  of  the  History  of  the  East  ib  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  Classical  Literature.  In  the  earliest 
records,  he  meets  vith  doubtful  traditions — and  farther 
study  reveals  undoubted  signs — of  older  forms  of  civili 
sation,  inrhich  helped  to  determine  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Eg>'pt  and  Phoenioia  loom  up,  however  vaguely, 
in  what  he  learns  of  the  origin  of  Greek  society,  arts,  and 
letters.  The  earliest  and  noblest  poetry  of  Greece  and  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  legend  of  Eome's  original,  bring 
bim  at  once  in  contact  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom,  of  whose 
real  existence,  however,  he  is  left  in  doubt.  As  his  first  read- 
ing of  Greek  poetry  excites  his  curiosity  about  Troy,  so  his 
earliest  lessons  in  Greek  prose  plunge  him  into  the  midst 
of  the  history  of  Persia,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  region  of 
the  great  eastern  empires.  His  first  guide  to  the  history 
of  Greece  is  an  author  who— with  a  wise  prescience  of  that 
method  of  study  which  we  have  only  learnt  of  late-~ carries 
him  at  once  to  Assyria  and  Babylon,  Egypt  and  Libya, 
Lydia  and  Persia,  that,  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  East,  he  may  sco  the  true  meanitag  of  the  victories 
which  form  the  glory  of  the  history  ol  Greece.  And,  at 
every  succeeding  step,  he* 'finds  liimself  in  contact  with 
Oriental  forms  of  gover!) men t  and  civilisation,  and  he 
learns  that  the  victoiiesrof  A^lexa^der,  Bcipio«  and  Augustus 
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were  the  decisive  steps  in  the  great  conflict  between 
Eastern  and  Western  principles  of  social  life. 

Clearly,  therefore,  he  has  learnt  but  half  the  lesson  of 
ancient  history,  so  long  as  he  sees  the  Oriental  element 
only  in  that  backgronnd  which  is  all  that  can  be  allotted 
to  it  in  the  special  histories  of  Greece  and  Borne.  To 
present  the  other  half  is  the  object  of  the  present  Work, 
which  is  designed  to  be  at  once  a  necessary  supplement 
to  those  histories,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Oriental  states  which 
deserve  study  for  their  own  intrinsic  interest. 

That  interest  has  been  immeasurably  increased,  within 
the  period  of  one  generation,  by  those  wonderful  discoveries 
in  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  literature  which — at  least 
in  the  principles  of  interpretation  and  in  a  large  mads  of 
positive  results  —  have  outlived  the  stage  of  incredulity, 
and  become  a  recognised  branch  of  ancient  learning. 
That  the  results  thus  gained  may  be  made  more  clear 
and  interesting,  the  present  Work  contains  some  account 
of  the  processes  of  discovery.  How  much  the  interest  of 
these  discoveries  is  enhanced  by  the  light  they  throw 
upon  Scripture  history,  will  be  apparent  to  every  reader 
of  the  following  pages. 

The  diversities   of  interpretation  —  though   based    on 

Uie  same  essential  principles,  and  leading  to  results  for 

the  most  part  wonderfully  consistent — have  given  rise  to 

what   may  be    almost  called  two   schools  of  cuneiform 

scholarship :  the  English,  headed  by  Sir  Henri:  C.  Baw- 

LiNsoN,  and  the  French,  headed  by  M.  Jules  Oppert.    The 

authorities  quoted  in  the  following  pages  will  show  the 

desire  of  the  Wifilei*  fta  iWe  fli4  ^sfti^^alts  of  the  labouxs 
*  *  *  *  \  ^  *      ••  ••      •  •,  • 

of  both  schools,  **li/nalur(^p/*theVe*inquiries — so  novel, 
and  still  in  a  state  sotprog^^v^^has  made  it  necessary 
to  give  authorities  aigd  explanatory  notes  more  fully  than 
in  other  volumes  ^  JH^V*  Wi^*t :  tTJi^  advanced  student^ 
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for  whom  this  Work  is  designed,  will  thus  be  aided  to 
distingnish  certain  irom  doubtful  results,  and  will  see  the 
lines  along  which  his  further  studies  should  be  directed. 

The  work  is  based  on  an  independent  study  of  the 
ancient  writers  and  a  careful  use  of  the  best  modem 
authorities.  Great  advantage  has,  of  course,  been  derived 
from  the  invaluable  materials  collected  in  the  Notes  and 
Easays  to  Professor  Bawlinson's  Translation  of  Herodotus, 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wiliqnson,  Sir  H.  C.  Bawlinson,  and  the 
Editor  himself;  and  from  Professor  Bawlinsom's  *  Five  An- 
cient Monarchies.'^  For  Effifpt,  besides  the  works  of  Sir 
Grardner  Wilkinson,  Professor  Eenrige's  *  Ancient  Egypt ' 
has  been  constantly  consulted ;  and  so,  also,  has  the  same 
author's  scholarly  work  upon  Phcenida,  The  book  on 
Assyria  and  BabyUmia  could  not  have  been  written  without 
the  works  of  Mr.  Layard,  and  some  invaluable  results 
of  the  latest  researches  are  due  to  the  writings  of  M. 
Oppert.  Special  acknowledgment  has  to  be  rendered  of  the 
use  made  throughout  the  work  of  M.  Charles  Lenorhant's 
*  Histoire  Andenne  de  I'Orient.' '  How  little  the  present 
Writer  has  adhered  slavishly  to  that  work,  the  merits  of 
which  marked  it  as  a  good  general  guide,  how  often  he 
has  maintained  other  views,  and  how  constantly  he  has 
expressed  his  own  judgment  on  the  events  related,  will  be 
best  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  books.  Moreover, 
the  present  Work  Is  brought  down  to  Alexander's  con- 
quest, the  true  epoch  at  which  the  East  yielded  to  the 
West;  whereas  M.  Lenormant  stops,  with  a  somewhat 
startling  abruptness,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars 
with  Greece. 

>  Tke  Jtrtf  edUUoM  of  both  these  works  are  quoted  thronghont,  except  In  a  few  special 


s  It  msj  te  well  to  explain  that  the  whole  of  this  work  was  written,  printed,  and 
iB^ised  (excepting  the  two  concittding  chapters  on  Phoenicia)  before  the  appearance  of 
tbe  Eni^sb  tnnslatfon  of  M.  lienormant's  history. 
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As  the  History  of  the  Jews  has  been  treated  at  length 
in  the  *  Student's  Old  Testament  HiBtory,'  the  Writer  has 
thereby  acquired  fuller  space  for  the  other  branches  of 
the  subject  For  the  object  has  not  been  to  draw  up  a 
mere  skeleton  or  epitome,  but  a  nan-ative  full  and  circum- 
stantial enough  to  possess  life  and  interest,  and  to  leave 
that  impression  on  the  memory  which  mere  outlines  can 
never  produce ;  since  a  summary  can  only  be  of  real 
service  as  an  index  to  knowledge  already  acquired.  To 
this  narrative  only  so  much  has  been  added  in  the  way  of 
discussion  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  seemed  actually  to 
require.  In  fine,  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  pro- 
duce a  Manual,  both  for  the  student  and  the  general 
reader,  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  a  subject 
the  interest  of  which  is  daily  growing,  its  bounds  en- 
larging, and  its  details  becoming  more  definite  and  ceitain 
by  the  progress  of  enquiry* 
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Baee,  in  Ethiopia  and  Arabia,  Egypt,  Libya,  Palestine,  and  Babylonia. 
Coshite  Kingdom  of  Nimrod.  Characteristios  of  the  race.  §11.  The  Japhe- 
tbite  race  in  Asia  and  Europe.  §  18.  The  Sbemite  Baoe,  in  B.W.  Asia.  §  18. 
CIsssiflfation  according  to  Language.  §  14.  Threefold  dirision  of  Languages, 
the  iaokOmif,  aff^hOmatwe,  and  t^fieding;  not  perfect  tests  of  race.  The 
IWoRMm  fiunily,  almost  beyond  the  range  of  ancient  history.  §  15.  The  two 
ftmilice  of  inflectional  languages.  §  16.  The  Indo-European  Family.  §  17. 
The  Semitie  Family.  Sub-Semitic  branch.  The  Egyptian  language.  $  18. 
Correspondence  of  the  families  of  languages  with  the  classification  of  races. 
§  10.  Distinction  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Nations.  Its  physical 
and  moral  causes.  §  20.  Antagonism  of  the  East  and  West.  Importance  of 
the  history  of  the  East. 

§  1.  Sboulab  HiBTOBT  treats  of  the  human  race  as  civilized,  and 
as  organized  into  political  societies.  It  begins  only  when  it  can  be 
based  upon  contemporary  records.  Mere  indications  of  man's  pre- 
senoe  on  the  earth  at  some  uncertain  period  are  insufficient  autho* 
ritieB.  For  the  most  part,  they  relate  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
species,  not  to  the  civil  history  of  the  race ;  and  what  further  signi- 
fioanoe  they  may  have  belongs  to  historical  hypothesis  rather  than 
to  history.  The  flint  implements  and  weapons  found  in  certain 
stanata  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  human  con- 
trivance,— ^the  piles  covered  by  Swiss  lakes,  which  have  supported 
human  habitations, — tlio  human  bones  carefully  hidden  in  sepulchral 
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barrows,  or  rudely  scattered  amidst  the  remains  of  extinot  ftTiimals, — 
are  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  student  of  anthropological  science. 
BiflFused  over  the  surface  of  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  they  may 
bear  witness  to  the  almost  universal  existence  at  some  primeval  age, 
whether  antediluvian  or  still  earlier,  of  men  whose  civilization  was 
of  the  lowest  and  their  labour  of  the  hardest;  but  whose  implements, 
however  rude,  prove  that  they  rose  above  and  had  dominion  over  the 
brutes ;  whose  rough  pictures  shew  some  idea  of  art,  while  their  care 
for  sepulchral  rites  suggests  their  belief  in  a  future  stato.  But  such 
inferences  form  no  materials  for  history,  unless  these  remains  could 
be  connected  (like  the  monvunents  of  Egypt)  with  races  of  which 
we  have  authentic  records. 

§  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authoritative  aoooonts,  derived  only 
from  revelation,  of  the  creation  of  man  and  the  preparation  of  the 
earth  for  his  abode ;  of  his  primeval  innocence  and  his  fall ;  of  the 
entrance  of  sin  and  the  {nromise  of  redemption ;  of  his  first  probation 
and  his  destruction  by  the  Flood ;  of  the  new  patriarchal  line  that 
sprang  from  Noah,  and  their  renewed  declension  ;  of  the  chdoe  of 
Abraham  and  his  race  to  preserve  religious  truth  and  hope  amidst  a 
new  moral  deluge ;  and  of  the  law  given  to  them  by  Moses ;  in  short, 
the  whole  period  till  Israel,  as  a  naiion,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
other  nations,  is  best  treated  separately  as  Sacbbd  Hibtobt.^ 

f  3.  With  the  antediluvian  age,  therefore,  we  have  now  no  con- 
cern, except  in  so  far  as  the  relics  of  its  civilisation,  preserved  by 
Noah,  were  revived  in  the  new  world.  Marriage  had  been  ordained 
from  the  creation;  but  polygamy  was  practised  by  Lamech,  the 
seventh  from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Gain.  Material  dvUizaiian  re- 
ceived its  stimulus  from  the  curse  which  first  made  needful  laboiir 
painful.  The  pursuits  of  the  first  two  sons  of  Adam  gave  an 
example  of  the  different  occupations  of  the  husbandman  and  the 
pastoral  life.  The  Cainite  race,  in  their  spirit  of  proud  independence, 
gathered  themselves  into  civic  communities,  and  invented  the  in- 
dustrial and  some  of  the  fine  arts.  Gain  built  the  first  city ;  and  of 
Lamech's  two  pairs  of  children,  Jabal  and  Jubal  represent  ^e  nomad 
pastoral  life  and  the  invention  of  musical  instruments ;  while  Tubal- 
cain  was  the  first  worker  in  brass  and  iron,  and  (tradition  adds)  bis 
sister,  Naamah,  invented  spinning  and  weaving.  Here  are  all  the 
essential  germs  of  material  civilization,  to  which  was  added  by  Noah 
(if  not  before)  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  art  of  wine-making. 
The  use  of  animal  food,  perhaps  already  practised  in  the  bloody 
banquets  of  the  lawless  antediluvians,  was  permitted  to  Noah,  under 
the  restriction  of  abstinence  from  blood  ;  and  the  new  law  against 
murder  granted  the  power  of  life  and  death  to  the  civil  magistrate. 

^  Tbis  part  of  Ancient  History  will  be  foond  in  the  *  Student*!  Old  TeeCi^ 
ment  History,'  books  i.  iL  and  iiL 
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That  ftuthority  belonged  for  the  present  to  the  patriarch,  whose 
ikmily  embraced  (ao  flEur  as  the  only  historic  record  gives  us  any 
infOTmation)  the  whole  surviving  race  of  man.  The  narrative  of 
the  Deluge  itself,  and  the  wide-spread  traditions  which  preserve 
its  memory  over  the  earth,  are  best  referred  to  Sacred  History.' 

§  4u  Neither  the  place  nor  the  time  of  the  second  origin  of  our 
race  can  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 

The  latter  rests  on  calculations,  for  which  we  have  neither  a 
fixed  starting  point  nor  undisputed  methods.  We  have  no  trust- 
worthy chronology  till  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  empire.' 

As  to  the  former,  there  is  more  agreement.  Nearly  all  interpreters 
of  Scripture  place  the  cradle  of  the  Postdiluvian  race  in  the  high- 
lands of  Asia ;  and,  while  some  contend  for  the  Alpine  plateau  of 
Little  Bokhara  (the  Bdourtagh)  as  the  Merou  and  Berezat  or 
Alhora  of  Indian  and  Persian  tradition,  the  more  general  opinion 
adheres  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  If  the  former  is  the  more 
natural  centre  for  the  Aryan  rape,  which  took  possession  of  Iran  and 
Northern  India,  the  latter  (which  prevalent  tradition  identifies  with 
Ararat)  seems  the  appropriate  starting-place  for  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa. 

§  5.  The  regions  just  named  form  the  whole  scene  of  Ancient 
History ;  for  of  India  we  only  have  an  occasional  glimpse,  as  it  is 
touched  by  the  conquerors  of  Western  Asia.  That  portion  of  the 
tripartite  continent  of  the  Old  World,  which  is  the  field  of  Ancient 
History,  lies  wholly  within  the  northern  temperate  zone;  for  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  passes  just  south  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  fron- 
tier of  I^ypt.  It  is  divided  by  great  mountain-chains  and  table- 
lands into  three  poriions,  both  physically  and  historically  distinct 
The  chief  nucleus  of  its  mountain  system  is  in  Armenia,  whence 
ranges,  prolonged  to  the  west  and  east,  sever  the  seats  of  ancient 
civilization  from  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
whiidi  slopes  away  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  central  Asiatic  range,  after  sweeping  round  the  southern 
margin  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  pursues  an  easterly  course  to  the 
Hindoo  Eoosh  (the  Indian  Caucasus  of  the  ancients),  north  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab,  where  another  great  knot  is  formed. 
One  system  running  to  the  north-east  under  the  names  of  Mousaour 
and  Altai,  and  another,  the  BimcUaycu,  to  the  east,  enclose  between 
them  the  great  table-lands  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  which  the  former 
chains  divide  irom  the  great  Siberian  plain,  and  the  latter  from 
the  two  Indian  Peninsulas;  while  a  third  range,  prolonged  from 
the  Himalayas  to  the  north-east,  divides  the  plateaux  of  Tibet  and 

<  '  8tudent*t  Old  Tectament  HisUny,*  chap.  ir. 

•  See  the  note  on  Seriptnre  Chronology  in  the  *  StudenVs  Old  Testamcni 
mmorj,*  eta«p.  UL,  note  A. 
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Mongolia  from  the  maritime  plains  of  China  and  Manchonria 
From  the  central  knot  in  Armenia,  another  chain  nins  to  the  south- 
east, along  the  edge  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus,  where  it  is  linked  to  the  Hindoo  Kooeh  by  the  SoltnuM 
Mountaina,  running  north  and  south  along  the  western  margin  of  the 
Indus  yalley.    These  three  ranges  enclose  the  table-land  of  Iran. 

The  two  chief  Asiatic  ranges  are  extended  westward  from  Armenia 
in  the  chains  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  which  support  between 
them  the  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor ;  while  the  Taurus  throws  off  a 
southern  branch,  the  Amanus,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, prolonged  in  the  ranges  of  Lebanon,  and  culminating  in 
the  awful  granite  masses  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  islands  of 
the  iEgean  connect^  as  by  stepping-stones,  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor  with  those  of  Greece;  while  the  northern  chain  of  Anti- 
Taurus  (here  called  the  Mysian  Olympus)  is  only  severed  by  the 
Bosporus  from  the  Thracian  system  of  Hasmus  (the  Balkan). 
Thence,  pi\>longed  to  the  north-west  along  the  southern  margin  of 
the  Danube  valley,  and  thus  linking  itself  to  the  Alps,  and  through 
them  to  the  Pyrenees,  this  chief  range  of  Europe  serves  as  the 
northern  barrier  of  the  three  fair  peninsulas  which  are  formed  by  its 
southern  branches.  Above  this  chain  (in  latitude,  not  in  height)  a 
second,  like  a  vast  arch  with  its  ends  resting  also  on  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Black  Sea,  the  CevenneSy  the  Jura,  the  Voeges^  the  moun- 
tains of  South  Germany,  and  the  Oarpathians^  enclose  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhone  and  Danube,  From  this  second  range  the  great  plain 
of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  slopes  away ;  but  along  its  north- 
west edge,  though  broken  by  the  sea  into  severed  links,  a  transvose 
chain  runs  through  Scandinavia,  the  British  Isles,  Brittany,  and  the 
western  side  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  exhibiting  in  its  geological 
formation  some  of  the  most  ancient  rocks  of  the  earth*s  surfiioe. 
Crossing  the  straits  to  Africa,  the  chain  of  Atlas  forms  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  and  looks  across  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Sicily  from  its  eastern  termination  at  Cape  Bon.  A 
secondary  and  much  lower  chain  runs  off  to  the  south-east,  skirting 
the  Syrtes  and  forming  the  Libyan  shore,  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile, 
except  where  the  Cyrenaic  Peninsula  rises  to  a  greater  height 

§6.  South  of  the  Atlas,  the  Syrtes,  and  the  Libyan  shore,  the 
low  land  of  the  Great  Libyan  Desert  (commonly,  but  scarcely 
accurately,  called  the  SdharcC)^  interposes  its  rainless  waste  of  sand, 
broken  only  by  an  OaaiB  here  and  there,  between  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  rest  of  Africa,  excluding  the  latter  r^ons 
from  the  sphere  of  ancient  civilization.  But  this  desert  is  only  the 
western  portion  of  a  great  belt,  of  the  same  physical  character,  which 
stretches  in  an  east  and  north-easterly  curve  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
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of  Africa  to  the  moontaiDS  of  Manchouria;  rising  into  the  doflcrt  table- 
lands  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  Iran  and  Turan,  and  Gobi  in  Eastern 
Tartary.  The  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  chasm  filled  by  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  basin  through  which  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow  to  the 
Persian  Chilf;  are  breaks  in  this  desert  belt 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  the  most  ancient  seat  of  a  mighty 
kingdom,  whose  independent  isolation  was  aided  by  its  physical 
eharacter,  while  its  opening  to  the  Mediterranean  connected  it  with 
the  European  world.  The  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  was 
the  ground  on  which  various  races  disputed  the  mastery  of  Western 
Aaia,  from  the  age  of  Nimrod  to  the  Caliphs ;  while  its  possessore 
came  in  contact  with  the  West  by  extending  their  conquests  to 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea,  running  up 
almost  to  the  Mediterranean,  have  formed  in  all  ages  the  highway  of 
oommeroe  between  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  So'  early  was  this  commerce  and  that  by  way  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  opened,  that  we  find  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Aflsyiia,  as  well  as  Solomon,  suppUed  with  the  products  of  India ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  silk  of  China  was  used  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  by  imperial  Borne. 

Or  the  ncrth,  the  furthest  part  of  Central  Asia  known  to  the 
andents  was  the  taJbie-hnd  <^  Turan^  which,  sloping  westward  to 
the  Sea  of  Artdf  is  Isftversed  by  the  Ozus  {Amou  or  JykGn)^  and  the 
Jazartes  {Sffr^deria),  Their  upper  streams  watered  the  fertile  districts 
of  Bactiiana  and  S<^diana»  which  formed  the  outposts  of  civilisation, 
both  under  the  Persians  and  the  successors  of  Alexander ;  and  through 
their  passes  commercial  routes  were  established  with  China. 

}  7.  Of  the  several  races  of  mankind  which  peopled  the  ancient 
world;  their  first  movements  from  their  primitive  seats;  their  suc- 
eeanve  displacements  by  conquest  or  voluntary  migration ;  and  the 
positions  they  occupied  at  each  period ;— oiur  information  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  science  of  ethnology,  and  still  more  on  the  compa- 
rison of  languages,  aided  by  tradition.  But  of  the  first  steps  in  these 
movements  we  have  one  trustworthy  record,  clear  in  many  points, 
though  difficult  in  some,  which  is  more  and  more  confirmed  by  every 
oondusion  to  which  science  comes. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  affirms  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  while 
it  distinguishes  the  three  families  which  sprang  from  the  three  sons 
of  Noah;  and  describes  their  first  diffusion  from  their  primeval 
oattre.^  That  ancient  record  distinguishes  the  four  principles  of 
classification,  which,  to  this  day,  are  constantly  confounded.  The 
component  members  of  the  three  races  are  described  **  after  their 
/amUieSj  after  their  tongues,  in  their  lands,  and  in  their  nations ;" 
and  all  sound  research  must  still  have  regard  to  race,  and  language, 
*  Geneatox. 
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geographical  potxticn^  and  political  nationality  f^  though  each  of 
these  elements  is  more  or  less  mixed  up  ^ith  the  others.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  complex  nature  of  the  enquiry.  We  have  to  seek,  not 
for  any  single  movement  from  a  common  centre,  nor  even  for  succes* 
sive  impulses  at  intervals  of  time;  but  we  must  allow  for  thft 
frequent  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  of  population. 

§  8.  The  most  obvious  test  of  race  is  ph3rsiologicaI  formation,  at 
seen  in  the  stature  and  proportions  of  the  body,  the  complexion  of 
the  skin,  the  colour  and  set  of  the  hair,  and,  above  all,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  skull.  Four  races  are  thus  distinguished,  the  White^ 
or  Caucasian;^  the  Yellow,  or  Mongolian;  the  Black,  Negro,  or 
Nigritian ;  and  the  Bed,  or  American.  The  first  was  the  sole  pos- 
sessor of  ancient  civilization ;  Uie  second  appears  only  occasionally 
on  the  scene  of  ancient  history,  when  its  nomad  hordes  come  down 
from  their  homes  in  the  plateaux  of  Central  Asia,  over  which  they 
have  always  wandered;  the  third  is  only  represented  by  the  slaves 
depicted  on  Egyptian  monuments ;  the  fourth  does  not  yet  appear 
at  all.  The  three  last  are  excluded  from  the  families  enumerated 
in  Oenesis  x. ;  not  as  negativing  their  descent  from  Noah,  but  becauao 
they  lay  beyond  the  geographical  range  embraced  by  the  writer. 

§  9.  That  range  is  limited  to  the  primary  settlements  of  the 
Caucasian  race.  It  seems  to  lie  entirely  within  the  20th  and  60th 
meridians  of  east  longitude,  and  the  10th  and  50th  parallels  of  north 
latitude ;  extending  from  the  peninsula  of  Greece  to  the  table-land 
of  Iran,  and  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Without  discussing  the  several  names  in  detail,  we 
may  be  tolerably  sure  of  these  general  results. 

§  10.  1.  The  Hamite  Race,  which  seems  first  to  have  left  the  com- 
mon home,  is  located  in  Africa  and  South  Arabia,  in  four  branches :— - 
1.  The  Cuikites,  in  Ethiopia  and  the  South  part  of  Arabia,  separated 
only  by  the  Straits  of  Biab-el-Mandeb.  2.  The  Egyptians,  tinder 
their  historic  name  of  Mizraim ;  with  the  kindred  Philistines  on 
the  one  side,  and  (probably)  North  Airican  tribes  on  the  other.  8. 
The  Libyans  (probably)  designated  by  the  name  of  Phut,  4.  The 
Canaanites,  whose  tribes  are  particularly  enumerated.  The  mention 
of  Sidon  among  these  indicates  that  the  firet  settlers  in  Phoenicia 
were  Hamite ;  though  the  Phoenicians  of  history  were  undoubtedly 
Semitic.  The  like  displacement  clearly  happened  in  Arabia,  where 
the  same  names  (HdvUah  and  Sheba)  occur  among  the  sons  of  Cush, 
and  again  among  those  of  the  Shemite  Joktan. 

*  The  tendenoy  of  oar  own  age  to  eonfonnd  the  lint  aad  last  of  these  eiementt 
leads  to  remarkable  eompUcations. 

^  This  name  does  not  prejudge  the  qnesUon  of  the  primitiTe  abode  of  the 
race ;  bat  it  is  given  because  the  most  perfect  physioal  types  are  regularly 
found  among  the  natires  of  the  Caucaatan  isthmus. 
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Besides  these  nations,  the  record  mentions  a  personal  name  among 
the  sons  of  Cosh,  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  a  kingdom,  with  four 
citieB,  in  the  plain  of  Babylonia;^  and  there  are  later  traces  of 
Gushites  in  the  East.  The  j  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  spread  over  India 
and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelaga 

In  all  the  countries  of  their  abode,  the  Hamite  race  seem  to  have 
been  the  pioneers  of  material  civilization,  and  the  founders  of  states 
based  on  mere  force.  Their  enduring  monuments  are  gigantic 
building  the  sculptures  upon  which  attest  the  grossness  of  their 
worship  of  nature.  Everywhere  except  in  Egypt  (and  there  also  at 
last)  they  gave  way  before  the  races  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  fulfilling 
Noah's  prophetic  curse,  that  Ham  should  be  the  servant  of  his 
biethren.  Material  grandeur  yielded  to  spiritual  power  and  the 
active  energy  of  political  life. 

$  11.  IL  The  Japhethiie  Maee  extends  from  the  Caucasian  region 
to  the  south-east  over  the  table-land  of  Iran ;  to  the  west  over  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  as  far  as 
Greece,  (the  **  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  ") ;  and  to  the  north-west  all  round 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  That  the  tribes  enumerated  in  the  record 
were  the  parents  of  those  which  overspread  all  Europe  on  the  one 
hand,  and  became  masters  of  Northern  India  on  the  other,  admits  of 
no  leasonable  doubt. 

§  12.  UL  Between  the  other  two,  the  Shemite  Race  remained 
nearer  its  primeval  seats,  as  the  destined  guardian  of  the  primeval 
zdigioQ  aud  traditions.  Its  nucleus  in  Armenia  (probably  repre- 
sented by  the  name  Arphaxad)  forms  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  resting 
on  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  along  the  east  side  of  which  we  have  the 
AssyriaDS  (Atahtar)  and  Elymteans  (Elam),  the  latter  of  whom  gave 
way  to  the  JaphetGute  Persians ;  and  on  its  west  side  the  AramaBan 
race  (Artw^  denoting  highland)  of  Northern  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
whose  Hehrew  descendants  {Eber)  afterwards  possessed  the  land  olf 
Canaan.  The  middle  space  of  the  Syrian  Desert  and  the  whole 
peninsala  of  Arabia  is  the  seat  of  the  Arab  tribes  denoted  by  Joktan^ 
the  son  of  Eber,  with  whom  were  afterwards  mingled  other  Semitic 
desooidants  of  Abraham. 

{ 13.  These  geneml  results  are  in  striking  agreement  with  the 
conclusions  derived  from  the  science  of  Comparative  Lanffuagey  which 
is  now  universally  regarded  as  the  best  test  of  national  affinity.  Aa 
thought  is  the  most  characteristic  function  of  man,  so  language,  the 
organ  of  thought,  is  his  most  characteristic  and  permanent  possession 
-—permanent  in  its  modifications  as  well  as  in  its  substance.  Some 
cautioQ  is,  indeed,  necessary  in  ap|dying  the  principle.  That  Ian* 
guage  is  not  always,  and  of  itself  alone,  a  sufficient  test  of  race,  we 
see  in  the  English-speaking  Celts  of  our  own  islands,  whose  native 
'  See  below,  Book  11.  Chap.  X. 
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dialects  are  only  partially  retained,  and  still  more  in  the  nations  oi 
South-western  Europe,  ahsurdly  called  **  the  Latin  races"  becaiue 
of  the  language  which  they  adopted  ftom  their  Roman  oonquerorB. 
Such  acquired  languages  may  generally,  but  not  always,  be  distin* 
guishcd  by  direct  sources  of  historical  informatiou. 

f  14.  Languages  are  divided,  according  to  their  form,  into  the 
three  classes  of  isoto^tn^,  ag^uHnativef  and  inflecting.  Those  of  tho 
first  class  consist  of  monosyllabic  roots,  entirely  destitute  of  com- 
position and  grammatical  inflection.  In  the  second,  grammatica,l 
changes  are  denoted  by  the  mere  juxta-poeition  of  dififerent  roots. 
In  the  third,  the  prefixes  and  terminations  which  modify  the  meaning 
and  relations  of  the  principal  root  are  welded  with  it  into  one  word, 
having  lost  their  radical  character.  But  we  cannot  regard  these 
different  forms  of  speech  as  tests  of  different  races :  they  seem  rather 
to  be  stages  through  which  all  languages  have  passed.  They  ran 
into  each  other  by  imperoepUble  gradations;  from  which  we  may 
Mtfely  conclude  that  every  inflMting  language  must  once  have  been 
aggltUinativey  and  every  agglutinoHve  languietge  once  isolating.  The 
great  type  of  an  isolating  language  is  the  Chinese.  The  agglutt* 
native  dialects  are  spoken  chiefly  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Asia  and 
Korthera  Europe,  and  by  some  of  those  of  Southern  India,  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  the  Indian  and  Pacific  archipelagos.  Modem  ethno- 
logists regard  them  as  characteristio  of  what  they  call  the  Turanian 
family.  As  this  family  lies  almost  entirely  without  the  range  of 
ancient  history,  we  are  under  no  necessity  to  discuss  the  questioDa 
involved  in  this  attempted  classification. 

f  16.  The  inflecHanal  languaga  are  divided  into  two  families,  dis- 
tinguished with  great  clearness,  and  comprehending  those  of  all  the 
nations  with  whose  history  we  are  now  concerned.  With  sufficient 
resemblance  in  some  of  their  most  important  roots  to  justify  belief 
in  their  ultimate  common  origin,  these  two  families  exhibit  the  most 
striking  divereities  from  one  another  and  resemblances  among  their 
respective  members.  These  divereities  and  resemblances  are  seen, 
not  only  in  the  roots,  but  chiefly  in  the  grammatical  inflections — 
elements  necessarily  developed  by  processes  of  change  which  make 
accidental  coincidences  on  a  large  scale  impossible.  The  two  families 
are  known  by  the  names  of  Indo^JEuropean  and  Semiiie. 

§  16.  I.  The  Indo-European  or  IncUhOermanic  languages  are  so 
named  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain  in  which  they  stretch 
from  south-east  to  north-west  across  Asia  and  Europe.  They  are 
sometimes  also  called  Aryan,  from  the  races  whioh  peopled  Eastern 
Persia  and  Northern  India.  The  sacred  language  of  India,  the 
Sanskrit,  stands  tirst  in  the  series.  The  latter  is  also,  organically, 
the  most  complete  in  its  forms ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  affirm  that 
it  is  always  the  nearest  to  the  common  parent  tongue,  to  which 
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all  the  langaages  of  the  family  point  back.  Next  oome  the  ancient 
and  modfirn  languages  of  Persia  and  the  other  countries  on  the 
table-land  of  Iran:  then  those  of  Aimeuia  and  the  CSaucasian 
isthmus ;  whenoe  the  fKOxily  spreads  out  over  all  Europe,  to  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic* 

§  17.  II.  The  Semitic  Languages  are  so  called,  not  as  implying 
necessarily  the  oommon  descent  of  the  nations  speaking  them  from 
8hem — ^for  the  linguistic  classification  is  independent  of,  though 
co-ordinate  with,  the  classification  by  race — but  because  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  the  fiftmily  are  those  whose  Shemite  descent 
is  aflSrmed  in  Scripture :  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  Sjrrians  and 
Assyrians.  These  nations  occupied,  and  for  the  most  part  still 
occupy,  the  south-west  comer  of  Asia,  to  the  left  of  the  Indo- 
Gennauic  zone ;  pent  in  between  the  highlands  of  Armenia  and 
Iran  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  and 
the  Golf  of  Arabia  on  the  south. 

But  some  languages  are  included  in  the  fiimily,  which  have  by 
BO  means  the  same  marked  affinity  with  the  rest  as  that  which 
unites  the  Indo-European  tongues.  Some  authorities,  guided  by 
theories  respecting  the  early  relations  of  the  Shemite  and  Hamite 
xaoes,  consider  the  Semitic  family  as  originally  Hamitic.  But,  as 
yet,  compsiative  philology  has  not  succeeded  in  estaUishing  a 
dis^nct  fiunily  of  languages  corresponding  to  the  Hamitic  race; 
md  the  languages  of  the  latter  are  meanwhile  classed  as  Sub* 
SemUie,  Hence  we  have  the  division  into  (1)  Semite  Proper^ 
including  AranuBan,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopio ;  and  (2)  the 
Sub-SemUic^  inclu&ng  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic,  and,  perhaps,  the 
languages  of  the  ancient  Libyans,  still  preserved  by  the  Kabyles 
and  Tooarg?  of  North  Africa,  and  by  some  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Nile.*  The  affinities  of  the  Egyptian  language,  however,  are  still  an 
open  question.  It  has  elements  in  common  with  the  Indo-European 
as  well  as  the  Semitic  families,  which  may  perhaps  aid  in  guiding 
as  a  step  neazer  to  the  common  original  of  human  speech. 

§18.  The  classification  of  nations  by  their  languages  has  the 
great  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  construct  an  ethnological  picture 
foft  any  period  at  which  the  languages  are  known,  and  to  follow  the 
migrations  of  the  peoples  speaking  the  several  tongues,  llius,  for 
example,  the  common  evidence  of  a  Low  German  tongue  enables 
ns  to  trace  back  our  own  ancestors  to  their  hcnnes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  German  Ocean.  Language  is  a  living  fact,  while  the 
recorded  or  traditional  history  of  the  movements  of  races  are  in 
many  pdnts  most,  doubtful. 

•  See  Nolee  end  lUwCntloiu— (A.)  *Tftble  of  tbe  iDdo-Eoropean  Lanffoegee.* 

•  See  Note*  and  lUiutntions— (B.)  *  Table  of  Semitio  Lanpiages.' 
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Still,  what  has  now  been  said  will  shew  the  striking  general 
agreement  oi  the  record  in  Genesis  with  the  results  of  o(»nparative 
philology.  The  Indo-European  family  corresponds  to  the  Japhe- 
thite  races,  not  only  as  far  as  the  range  included  in  the  biblical 
record,  but  the  extensions  of  the  former  are  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  latter.  The  range  of  the  Semitic  family  proper  is  precisely 
that  assigned  to  the  Shemite  races,  with  the  addition  of  Ethiopia, 
where,  as  in  neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia,  they  displaced  the 
Cushites ;  while  the  more  complicated  relati<ms  of  the  sub-Semitic 
languages  are  what  we  might  have  expected  &x>m  the  movements  of 
the  Hamites  and  Sheraites.  The  whde  result  is  to  divide  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  into  two  great  groups,  of  which  the 
one  expanded,  and  made  more  free  and  powerful,  the  civilization 
begun  by  the  other.  The  very  names  of  Shem  (eocdUtUion)  and 
Japheth  (enlargement)  are  symbolical  of  those  destinies  of  the  races 
which  were  foretold  in  Noah's  prophecy : — **  €k)d  shall  enlarge 
Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwnll  in  the  tabernacles  (inherit  the  power 
and  high  privileges)  of  Shem." 

f  19.  The  course  of  history  establishes  another  broad  division  of 
the  ancient  nations  into  the  Eastem  and  the  Western,  The  latter 
represents  the  free  energy  of  the  Indo-European  races ;  the  former, 
not  uninfluenced  by  the  same  element,  as  contributed  by  the  Aryan 
stock,  absorbed  it  into  its  own  mass  of  immobility  and  despotism. 
Thus  the  Median  and  Persian  conquerors  of  the  Babylonian  Empire, 
and  long  afterwards  the  Greek  rulers  of  Eg3rpt  and  Syria,  conformed 
to  the  Oriental  type.  The  causes  of  this  were  both  physical  and 
moral.    In  those  early  ages,  when  men  saw  that 

**  The  world  waa  all  before  them,  where  to  ehooae,** 

the  virgin  basins  of  great  rivers  like  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  teem- 
ing beneath,  a  subtropical  sun,  became  the  first  seats  of  civilisation* 
An  agricultural  population,  wedded  to  the  soil,  easily  submitted  to 
the  royal  claims  which  were  the  exaggeration  of  patriarchal  power, 
and  consoled  themselves  by  admiring  the  pomp  and  luxury  of 
their  kings.  The  principle  of  obedience  to  authority,  which  pre- 
served the  true  religion  among  the  chosen  people  of  God,  was  else- 
where debased  into  a  religious  reverence  for  despots.  The  same 
causes,  which  at  first  stimulated  civilization,  gave  it  a  fixed  and 
immobile  character.  The  vast  river  basins,  with  only  a  narrow  open* 
ing  to  the  sea,  were  excluded  from  the  vivifying  influences  which 
were  ever  moving  on  the  indented  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  varied  surface  of  its  great  peninsulas;  and  the  climate  of  the 
East  admitted  not  the  free  life  of  European  energy. 

f  20.  From  these  causes,  quite  as  much  as  from  difference  of  race, 
springs  that  great  distinction  which  marks  the  two  different  sfewims, 
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and  Hie  two  antagonistic  fxinciplee,  of  ancient  history :  the  eastern 
and  the  western ;  the  civilization  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
with  the  fixed  principles  of  their  great  monarchies,  and  the  higher 
dvilization  and  nobler  political,  literary,  and  artistic  life  which 
giew  np  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  destined  to 
oover  the  whole  world.  Our  early  study  of,  and  sym^^athy 
with  the  latter,  is,  however,  left  imperfect,  unless  we  are  familiar 
with  what  the  former  did  to  prepare  its  way,  so  as  to  understand  the 
full  significance  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  West. 

The  permanent  character  of  Asiatic  civilization  enables  us  still  to 
study  its  principles  in  their  ancient  abodes;  and  though  the  old 
Asiatic  empires  have  long  since  vanished  before  the  energy  of  con- 
quering races,  dissolving  as  easily  as  they  were  formed,  leaving  but 
fragmentary  notices  in  ancient  literature,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  newly  deciphered  records  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  supply  materials 
for  the  authentic  ancient  history  of  the  East, 
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(A).  Tabus  of  ttat  Indo-Eubopean  Family  ok  Lanouaoei*." 


Dead  Languages. 

Prakrit  and  Pali,  Modem) 
and  Yedic  Sanskrit.        J 

Parsi,  Pehlevi,  Zend . .     • . 


Old  Anaenian 


Oomish 


Oscan 

Umhrian 

Latin 


Langue  d'oc  . 
Langue  d!oil . 


Living  Languages 
Dialects  of : — 
India. 
The  gipsies. 

Persia. 

Afghaniitan. 

Kurdistan. 

Bokhara. 

Armeuia. 

Ossethi 

Wales. 
Brittany. 

gootland« 
Ireland. 
Isle  of  Man. 

Portugal. 

Spcun. 

Provence. 

Fiance. 

Italy. 


>•  Ttom  ProfeMor  Max  Mailer's  *  Leoturet  on  the  Beienoe  of  Langamge,*  p.  880. 
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Tablb  of  thb  Ihdo-Eubopban  Favilt  of  Lahguaoes — continued. 


CkMrn, 

Illtbu)  .. 

f 

Lettio 

WlNDlO 

South-east 
Slavonic    .. 

. 

Wert 
SlaYonic    .. 

High  German 

TBrroNic^ 

Low  German 

ScandinaTJan 

Dead  Languagee, 

Dialects  of  Greek     .. 
OldProfisian      ..     .. 


Bcolesiastioal  SlaYonio 


Old  Bohemian 
Folabian     .. 


Old  High   German*   aad\ 
Middle  High  Geiman      / 

Gothic 

Anglo-Saxon      

Old  Dutch         

OldFriesian      

Old  Saxon ^ 


Old  Norse 


Living  LanguageB^ 
Dialects  of  :— 
Wallachia. 
TheGriaona. 

Albania. 
Greece. 

(Friesland,  and 
Livonia 
(Lettish). 


Bossia. 
niyiia. 

Poland. 


Germany. 


North  Germany. 
(Piatt  DetttBch>« 
Denmark. 
Sweden. 
Norway. 
Iceland. 


(B).  Table  of  the  Semitio  Family  of  Languages. 


CUueee. 


or 
Southern 

Hebraic 

or 

Middle 

Aramaic 

or 
Northem 


Deod  Longnagee, 


Ethiopio 

Himyaritic  Inscriptions       

BiUical  Hebrew 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  3rd  centurv  a.d. 
Oarthaginian,  Phodnioian  Inscriptions 

Ohaldee,  Masora,  TEdmud,  Targum,  Bib-' 
licalOhaldee      

Syriao,  Peshito,  2nd  century,  a.d 

Ciuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh 


IMng  Languagee 

Dialects  of  Arabic 
Amharic 

Dialects  of  the  Jews. 


Neo-Syriac 


The  Nile  during  the  luundaUon. 

BOOK   L 
EGYPT    AND   ETHIOPIA. 


CHAPTEB   I. 

THE  COUNTRY,  THE  RIVER,  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

f  \.  The  Egyptians  were  the  lint  eiyilised  tUio.  §  S.  Egypt  formed  by  the 
Tftlley  of  the  Nile.  lU  boundaries.  §  8.  Description  of  the  Nile.  The  Blue 
and  White  Kivers.  Sooroes  of  the  Nile.  §  4.  Course  of  the  Nile  :  (L)  to  its 
jonetion  with  the  Tacasse.  The  Island  of  Meroe.  §  5.  (ii.)  Through  Nubia 
to  8y§ne.    The  Cataracts.    Islands   of  Philie  and  Elephantine.    Legend  re- 

.  lated  by  Herodotus.  Proximity  to  the  tropic.  §  6.  (iii.)  To  the  apex  of  the 
Delta.  The  JV^m.  The  Pyramids.  §  7.  (iv.)  The  Delta.  Distinction  of 
Lower  and  Upper  Egypt.  Mouths  of  the  Nile  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
Lakes  and  Canals.  Extent  of  the  Delta.  Its  formation.  §  8.  Annual  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile.  Its  regularity  and  benefleial  effect.  Ito  cause  and  season. 
Fertility  of  Egypt  §  9.  Causes  of  the  early  prosperity  of  Egypt.  (1.)  Ito 
inacceasibility  to  foreign  invasion.  §  10.  (ii.)  Its  abundant  supply  of  food. 
§  11.  (iii.)  Means  of  eommunication  aflbrded  by  the  NUe.  §  IS.  The  Nile  a 
stimulus  to  mental  effort  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Kienoes.  Astronmny, 
Geometry,  Engineering.  §  13.  Influence  of  the  Nile  upon  the  ideas  and 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Nile  and  the  Desert :  Life  and  Death :  Osiris 
and  Typhon.  Burial  of  the  Dead.  Belief  in  a  Aiture  state.  §  14.  The 
geologkad  formation  of  Egypt  supplied  abundant  materials  for  the  workman. 
Limesiune,  granite,  marble,  porphyry,  basalt,  &c.  Iron  and  other  mines  in 
Sinai  worked  by  the  early  Kings.  §  15.  Origin  of  the  Egyptians.  Hypo- 
theses of  their  Ethiopian  and  Indian  origin  untenable.  §  1 6.  Physiological 
evidence.  The  Egyptian  mummies  and  portraite  shew  an  Asiatic  type.  §  17. 
The  Egyptian  language  is  intermediate  between  the  Asiatic  and  AlHcan 
dialects.     §  18.  Names  of  Egypt :  native  :  Hebrew  and  Arable :  and  Greek. 

§  1.  In  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  the  Egyptians  appear  as  a 
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highly  civilized  and  powerful  people.  Many  oentnries  before  any 
empire  had  been  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  while  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  were  wandering  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,^  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  was  governed  by  a  great  and  mighty  sovereign,  whose  country 
was  the  granary  of  the  surrounding  nations,'  and  whose  people  culti- 
vated the  arts  which  re6ne  and  embellish  life.  But  even  then  the 
pyramids  were  old,  and  the  tombs  at  their  base  reveal  a  high  degree 
of  civilization.  The  inquisitive  Greeks,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  gazed  with  wonder 
upon  the  stupendous  monuments  which  we  still  behold,  and  were 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  people.' 
In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  and  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
monuments  of  the  country,  that  the  Egyptians  formed  a  great  and 
civilized  community  longanterior  toany  other  people,  and  consequently 
that  they  deserve  the  earliest  place  In  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 

§  2.  The  history  of  all  nations  has  been  influenced  by  then:  rivers; 
and  the  course  of  civilization  has  usually  followed,  whether  upwards 
or  downwards,  the  course  of  the  strtfams.  But  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Ganges,  upon  the  inhabitabtS' 
of  their  plains,  has  been  small  compared  with  the  influen<%  of  the 
Nile  upon  the  people  of  its  valley.  To  the  Nile  the  Egyptians  owed, 
not  only  their  civilization  and  their  peculiar  institutions,  but  the  very 
existence  of  their  country.  Egypt  has  been  emphatically  called  <'  the 
gift  of  the  Nile,"'  without  whose  fertilizing  waters  it  would  have 
been  only  a  rocky  desert.  It  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  through  which  flows  the  deep  and  mighty  river, 
leaving  on  either  side  a  slip  of  fertile  land  created  by  the  deposits  of  its 
inundation.  The  average  breadth  of  this  valley  is  about  seven  miles ; 
but  the  mountain-ranges  sometimes  apjgroach  so  near  as  almost  to 
touch  the  river,  and  in  no  place  are  they  more  than  eleven  miles  apart. 

llie  boundaries  of  Egypt  are  marked  by  nature,  and  have  been  in 
all  ages  the  same.  On  the  east  and  west  the  Arabian  and  Libyan 
hills  accompany  the  Nile,  till  the  valley  expands  into  the  broad 
plain  of  the  Delta  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  the  Arabian 
Desert  separates  it  from  Palestine  upon  the  east,  and  the  Libyan 
Desert  forms  its  western  boundary.  On  the  south,  Eg}rpt  was  divided 
from  Ethiopia  by  the  rapids  (or  "  first  cataract ")  between  the  islands 
of  Elephantine  and  Philie.    An  ancient  oracle  of  Ammon  defined  the 

^  The  hlntorj  of  the  wan  of  the  petty  prineei  of  Metopotunia,  reeorded  in 
Genesis  xIt.,  prorce  that  no  powerful  kiagdom  existed  in  that  ooontrj  In  the 
time  of  Ahraham.  •  OenesU  xiii.  10,  xUL  1. 

*  See  espeeiaUy  the  striking  words  of  Plato,  •  De  Leg.'  ii.  S,  p.  S5S. 

«  Herod.  IL  i. 
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EgyptiaDB  to  be  the  people  who  dwelt  below  the  cataracts^  and  diank 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.*  Under  the  Homans  these  rapids  were  the 
aonthem  boondary,  not  only  of  Egypt,  but  of  their  own  empire ;' 
and  at  the  present  day  they  separate  the  Egyptians  and  the  Arabic 
language,  to  the  north,  from  the  Nubians  and  the  Berber  language  to 
the  south.'  But  the  Egjrptian  monarchy,  in  its  palmy  days,  extended 
iar  beyond  the  First  Cataract  The  course  of  civilization  and  empire 
has  always  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards ;  and  this  mysterious  river  is  so  dosely  interwoven  with  the 
history  and  institutions  of  the  Egyptians,  that  a  brief  description  of 
its  course  and  its  physical  phenomena  is  an  essential  preliminary  to 
the  history  of  the  country. 

§  3.  The  Nile'  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  which  meet 
in  the  latitude  of  16°  37'  north  and  longitude  33°  east  of  Greenwich, 
near  the  modem  village  of  Khartum^  where  it  is  above  two  miles 
broad.  From  the  colour  of  their  waters  these  streanis  have  received 
the  names  of  the  White  and  the  Blue  rivers.  I'he  White  River 
flows  irom  the  south-west,  and  brings  down  the  larger  volume  of 
water;  the  Blue  River  comes  from  the  south-east,  and  is  much 
the  mere  mpid.  The  latter,  and  the  Black  Biver,  Aibarah  or 
TaeoMzi  (the  ancient  Astaboras\  which  joins  the  Nile  from  the 
east,  both  flow  down  from  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  with  a  mode- 
rate volume,  except  at  the  season  of  the  summer  rains,  when  their 
swollen  and  turbid  waters  wash  down  the  earthy  matters  from  which 
they  derive  their  colour  and  their  names.  The  clear  perennial  stream 
of  tile  White  River  has  always  been  recognised  as  the  true  Nile ;  and 
its  sources  have  been  from  the  remotest  times  a  mystery,  and  have 
given  rise  to  various  oonjectures.'  Herodotus  supposed  that  the^ver, 
which  the  Nasamones,  after  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  found  flowing 
eastward,  waa  really  the  Nile.^^  Under  the  Roman  empire,  it  was 
believed  by  many  that  the  Nile  rose  in  Mauritania,  and,  after  flowing 
throogh  the  centre  of  Africa  as  the  Niger,  at  last  entered  Ethiopia  as 
the  Nile.'^    Ptolemy,  with  that  wonderful  amount  of  information 

*  Herod:  fl.  18.  •  Tao.  •  Ann.'  U.  61. 
'  Futtacy,  *  De  PhUis  Intnla,'  Berlin,  1830. 

*  The  name  of  the  yUe  (NcUot.  Nilns)  oomee  to  ne  tnm  the  Greeks,  who 
-prdbtMj  derived  it  fttnn  the  Phcenicians.  By  Homer  the  river  is  oalled  JSg^fptm 
{Od,  ill.  300,  It.  477) ;  bat  in  Hesiod  {Theog.  338)  the  name  of  JfUe  appears, 
and  this  designation  is  uniformly  used  by  snooeeding  Greek  writers.  In  hieroglyphio 
Inscriptions  the  Nile  is  termed  Ha^imu,  or  **  the  abyss  of  waters,"  and  in  Ooptlo 
Ftro,  or  «*The  RiTer."  The  Hebrews  enUtted  it  JVMc^Jritrofai  or  **RiTerof 
Egypt**  (Omuit  zv.  18),  and  sometimes  Sikor  or  •«  The Blaek  *'  (Isaiah  xxiii.  8  ; 
Jerem.  ii.  18). 

*  The  sonroes  of  the  Blue  Rirer  were  disooTered  by  the  trsTeller  Bmoe  (a.s. 
1770) ;  bat  they  had  been  Tisited  before  by  the  Jesuit  missionary  Paifs. 

>•  Herod,  tt.  33. 

a  This  was  sUted  by  Jnba,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustas,  on  the  authority 
of  Cnrtbaginian  writers  (Flin.  t.  0,  §  10).  It  is  repeated  by  Dion  Gassius  (Izxt.  18). 
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which  he  deriTed  from  ftdventaroiu  traden,  for  later  ages  to  lose  and 
re-disoover,  marks  the  Kile  as  rising  from  some  lakes  or  swamps,  the 
*'  Palttdes  Nili,"  soath  of  the  Equator,  which  are  in  their  turn  fed 
by  streams  flowing  from  a  range  whidi  he  calls  the  *'  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.**  His  view  had  been  discredited  for  centuries,  when  the 
discoveries  of  Speke  and  Grant  (in  1862),  and  Baker  (m  1864), 
proved  that  the  Nile  issues,  in  Ut  2^  45'  north  and  long.  3P  25'  east 
from  the  reservoir  of  the  lake  Albert  Nt/anga^  which  receiveB,  near 
the  outlet  of  the  river,  a  secondary  stream  from  the  lake  Victoria 
Nyanxa ;  these  two  lakes  covering  a  vast  space  under  and  on  both 
sides  of  Uie  Equator."  Still,  in  strict  geographical  science,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  finally  solved,  till  the  sources  which  feed  these  lakes,  and 
especially  the  Albert  Nyanza,  shall  have  been  discovered. 

§  4.  From  the  Albert  Nyanza  the  Kile  flows  to  the  north  and 
north-east,  increased  by  numerous  tributaries,  for  about  1000  miles, 
to  its  junction,  with  the  Blue  River  at  Ehartllm,  and  thence  170 
miles  further,  till,  hi  latitude  17^  40"  north  and  longitude  34''  east,  it 
receives  the  Black  River,  its  kust  confluent.  The  vast  plain  enclosed 
between  these  two  chief  tributaries  was  called  the  island  of  MeroS,'* 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  great  sacerdotal  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  con- 
nected by  kindred  and  customs  with  Egypt,  over  which  it  once 
ruled  for  a  time.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  flows  by 
ruined  temples  and  pyramids,  which  clearly  indicate  the  con- 
nection. 

{  6.  From  the  Astabcras  to  Syene,  a  distance  of  about  700  miles 
through  Kubia,  the  navigation  of  the  Kile  is  interrupted  by  various 
rapids,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  cataracts.  They  are  seven  in 
number,  and  are  fanned  by  shelves  of  granite  lying  across  the  bed 
of  the  river.  For  a  long  distance  the  Kile  traverses  almost  a  desert 
till  a  little  below  the  fourth  cataract,^  where  pyramids  and  temples, 
and  other  traces  of  andent  civilization  again  appear.  Between  the 
second,  or  Gkeat  Cataract,  and  the  First  Cataract  at  Syene,  the 
reniains  of  ancient  art  are  still  more  numerous;  but  the  two  ranges 
of  hills  almost  shut  in  the  river,  and  leave  little  space  for  culti- 
vation. 

Immediately  above  the  First  Cataract  lies  the  sacred  island  of 
Philse,  the  burial-place  of  the  god  Osiris,  still  covered  with  numerous 

»  The  Victoria  Nyum  11m  betwem  lat.  (P  16'  N.  and  90  SO'  8. :  the  Albert 
Nyaim  Is  reported  by  the  natlTM  to  be  known  ■«  &r  ee  2^  8^  end  thenoe  to 
trend  away  W.  to  an  unknown  dletanee.  It  is  in  thle  quarter  that  eome  ooneider- 
able  affluent  may  perhape  be  looked  for. 

**  The  ancient  geographers  frequently  applied  the  name  of  iskmd  to  a  space 
included  between  two  or  more  oonfloent  riTers.  The  modem  name  of  SemtiMar, 
denoting  the  country  between  the  White  and  Blue  Rirers,  is  probably  identical 
with  that  of  ^mor,  in  Mesopotamia,  both  being  Semitic  terms  signif^g  Ttoo  ittMn. 

M  The  cataracts  are  numbered  in  the  order  of  the  a»cmi  of  the  river. 
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temples  and  coioDoades.  The  falls  extend  from  Philsa  to  Syene" 
and  the  island  of  Elephantine,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Throughout 
this  space  the  river  is  broken  by  fantastic  masses  of  black  porphyry 
and  granite,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  between 
which  the  waters  force  their  way  in  violent  eddies  and  currents. 
According  to  a  tale  which  Herodotus  heard  from  the  treasurer  at 
Sals,  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  Nile  rose  at  this  point  between  two 
peaked  mountains,  called  Crophi  and  Mophi,  from  which  it  ran 
down  northwards  into  Egypt,  and  southwards  into  Ethiopia.^*  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  an  inhabitant  of  Lower  Egypt,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  calm  unbroken  flow  of  his  majestic 
river,  would  be  astonished  at  the  strange  convulsion  of  the  water, 
and  would  endeavour  to  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  river 
here  burst  forth  from  unfathomable  caverns.  Marvellous  tales 
reached  the  West  of  the  deafening  sound  with  which  the  water 
descended  from  lofty  precipices;^''  whereas,  in  reality,  the  entire 
descent  is  only  eighty  feet  in  a  space  of  five  miles. 

The  statement  of  the  ancient  geographers,  that  the  sun  passed 
vertically  over  Syene  at  the  summer  solstice — ^his  image  being 
reflected  perpendicularly  in  a  well,  and  an  upright  stick  casting  no 
shadow,  at  noon — though  not  precisely  accurate,  may  serve  to 
remind  us  that  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt  is  only  just  outside  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  true  latitude  of  Syene  is  24^  5'  23",  and 
the  least  shadow  of  a  vertical  stick  is  only  ^^th  of  its  length. 

f  6.  From  its  entrance  into  Egypt  at  Syene,  the  Nile  flows  in  one 
unbroken  stream  for  upwards  of  600  miles,  as  far  as  the  apex  of  the 
Delta.  The  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  enclose  its  valley, 
press  unequally  upon  its  banks.  The  western  range  recedes  further 
from  the  river,  and  hence  most  of  the  Egyptian  cities  were  on  its 
-  western  side.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  varies  from  ten  miles  at  the 
most  to  as  little  as  two  miles  in  some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt :  the 
river  itself  is  from  2000  to  4000  feet  wide.  For  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  Syene,  the  valley  is  contracted  and  sterile,  since  the  inundation  is 
checked  by  the  rocks  which  approach  the  banks  on  either  side ;  but  at 
ApoUinopolis  the  Great  (^Edfou^  in  25°  north  lat.)  the  valley  begins  to 
expand,  and  becomes  still  wider  at  Latopolis  (^Esnehy  Below  this,  it 
again  contracts  so  closely,  as  barely  to  leave  space  for  the  passage  of 
the  river;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  it  opens  out  into  a 
still  wider  plain,  in  which  stood  the  royal  city  of  Thebes.  Here  the 
western  hills  attain  their  greatest  elevation,  rising  precipitoi^sly 
from,  the  plain  to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.    The  plain  of  Thebes  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by  another 

tt  The  frontier  city  of  Syene  {Ajtuowm)  stood  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  just 
opposite  to  Elephantine.  ^  Herod,  ii.  28. 

^  Oeero,  *  Somn.  8oip?5 ;  Seneca,  *Kat.  QnoBst.'  iv.  2. 
AHC.  HXffF.  ^ 
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approach  of  the  bills ;  but  they  soon  recede  again,  and  henceforth 
the  Kile  flows  through  a  valley  of  considerable  width.  Near 
Diospolis  Parva,  on  the  left  bank,  begins  the  canal,  called  the 
Bahr^Yusn^f  (GsLuai  of  Joseph"),  which  is,  however,  mom  probably 
an  ancient  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  runs  in  a  direction  iiearly 
parallel  to  the  river,  at  a  distance  varying  from  three  to  six  miles. 

About  eighty  miles  before  reaching  Memphis,  the  Libyan  hills 
take  a  wide  sweep  to  the  north-west,  and,  again  approaching  the 
river,  enclose  a  considerable  space,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
district  (nomo)  of  ArsinoS,  and  now  called  the  FyUm,  This 
district,  which  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt,  C(Hitained  the 
Lake  of  Moeris  and  the  Labyrinth.  Before  reaching  Memphis, 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  land,  we 
see  the  gigantic  Pyramids  standing^  upon  a  natural  terrace  of  rock 
on  the  borders  of  the  Libyan  Desert  In  that  vast  level,  as  they 
grow  and  grow  upon  the  approaching  traveller,  they  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  artificial  mountains  than  could  have  seemed  within 
the  compass  of  human  art. 

§  7.  A  little  below  Memphis,  the  hills,  which  have  so  long  accom- 
panied the  river,  turn  o£f  on  either  side,  leaving  a  flat  alluvial  plain, 
called  from  its  triangular  shape  the  Delta  (A),  through  which  the 
Nile  finds  its  way  into  the  sea  by  several  sluggish  streams.  The 
Delta  was  also  called  Loweb  Eotft,  while  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  above  the  Delta  to  Syene,  received  the  name  of  Uppeb  EaTPr.** 
The  apex  of  the  Delta,  or  the  point  where  the  Nile  divides,  was  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  at  the  city  of  Oercaaorus,  about  ten  miles 
below  Memphis ;  but  it  is  now  six  or  seven  miles  lower  down  the 
river. 

The  ancients  reckoned  seven  branches  of  the  Nile,  of  which  ^ve 
were  natural  and  two  artificial;  but  the  main  arms  were  the 
PdusiaCf  which  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Delta;  the 
Canopic,  which  formed  the  western;  and  the  S^fertnytto^  which 
continued  in  the  direction  of  the  river  before  its  division.  The 
bifurcation  of  the  western  branch  made  the  BfjUbUine  mouth,  east  of 
the  Canopic ;  and  three  branches  from  the  middle  stream  made  the 
PhatnUic,  the  Mendesiau,  and  the  Tanitic  or  Saitie  mouths,  between 
the  Sebeimytic  and  Pelusiac.  The  navigable  arms  are  now  reduced 
to  two,  that  of  Boaetta,  the  ancient  Bolbitine,  and  that  of  Damiat^ 
the  ancient  Phatnitic ;  and  a  vast  tract  between  this  and  the  old 
Pelusiac  mouth  is  converted  into  the  Uke  of  Menzaleh^  which  com- 
municates with  the  sea  by  the  old  Mendesian  and  Tanitic  mouths. 
In  fact,  the  Delta  has  always  been  fringed  by  lakes ;  such  as  that  of 

^  So  named,  not  from  the  patriareh,  bat  from  ui  Arab  mler  who  improTed  it. 

^  The  term  Middlb  Eotpt  U  of  late  origin.  As  Mr.  Kenrick  truly  obaerTM, 
**(Le  distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  exists  in  geological  itnictare,  in 
language,  in  religion,  and  in  historical  tradition." 
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Mftreotis  (now  a  mere  lagoon),  on  the  bank  between  which  and 
the  sea  Alexandria  was  built ;  Bute  {Baurlas),  through  which  the 
Sebennytic  mouth  flowed;  and,  half-way  between  Pelusium  and 
the  frontier  of  Palestine,  the  lake  or  morass  of  Serbonis,  oelebiated 
for  the  disaster  of  the  army  of  Darius  Ochus  in  B.o.  350 : — 

**  That  Serbonian  bog, 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Caaioa  old, 
When  armies  whole  hare  aimk."— Mxltok. 

Besides  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  Delta  was  intersected  by 
numerous  canals,  said  to  have  been  dug  by  the  hosts  of  prisoners 
whom  S^ostris  brought  home  after  his  victorious  expeditions.*?  Of 
the  canal  designed  to  unite  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  we 
shall  have  to  speak  in  another  place. 

The  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta  forms  a  vast  expanse,  unbroken 
by  a  single  elevation,  except  whero  mounds  of  earth  mark  the  site  of 
ruined  cities,  or  raise  the  towns  and  villages  above  the  inundation. 
Its  length  in  a  straight  line,  from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  100 
miles ;  the  breadth  of  its  base,  following  the  line  of  the  coast  from 
the  Ganopic  to  the  Pelusiac  mouth,  is  more  than  200  miles ;  but  the 
name  of  Delta  is  now  applied  only  to  the  space  between  the  Rosetta 
and  Damiat  branches,  which  is  about  90  miles  in  extent. 

Geological  science  shows  that  the  Delta  was  once  a  deep  bay  and 
the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  an  arm  of  the  sea,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  it  has  been  raised,  together  with  the  adjoining  isthmus 
of  Suez.  But  durii^  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  the  country 
has  shown  the  same  chief  features  ;  and  the  moderate  rate  of  deposit 
of  the  soil,  within  the  period  measured  by  the  existing  monuments, 
leaves  no  ground  for  the  speculations  of  Herodotus  on  the  myriads 
of  years  which  the  Nile  must  have  taken  in  filling  up  a  gulf  which 
once  resembled  the  Red  Sea.  The  alluvium  is  only  a  superficial 
deposit  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  the  sea-shore  of  the  Delta  has 
rather  receded  than  advanced  within  the  memory  of  man. 

§  8.  The  most  ^nderful  occurrence  in  Egypt,  the  event  upon 
which  the  very  existence  of  the  people  depends,  is  the  annual  in- 
undation of  the  Nile.  In  all  hot  countries,  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  is  indispensable  to  agriculture ;  and  as  Egypt  possesses  no 
natural  springs,  and  rain  rarely  falls  in  the  upper  country,^  the 
inhabitants  can  rely  upon  nothing  but  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The 
inundations  of  other  rivers  are  capricious  and  uncertain,  and  carry 
with  them  desolation  and  destruction  of  life  and  property ;  but  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile  occurs  at  a  regular  and  certain  period,  and 
apreads  fertility  and  opulence  over  the  land.     The  reasons  of  this 

••  Herod- IL  108. 

*>  Herodotoa  says,  not  at  all  (iii.  10) ;  Imt,  in  foot,  rain  falls  aboat  four  or  fire 
times  a  year  in  Upper  Egypt. 

G  2 
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periodical  overflow  early  excited  the  curiosity  of  observers;  and 
various  theories  were  invented  to  account  for  it. 

The  true  cause,  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Agatharcides  of  Cnidua;''  who  wrote  in  the 
second  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  periodic  storms  which, 
as  in  all  tropical  countries,  follow  the  course  of  the  vertical  sun, 
descend  in  torrents  of  rain  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The  White  and  Blue  rivers  are  filled  in  May ;  but  it  is  not  till  after 
the  summer  solstice  that  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  Egypt.  At  the 
beginning  of  July  the  rise  becomes  clearly  visible,  and  the  water 
mounts  higher  and  higher  every  day.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  the  dams  are  cut,  and  the  flood  is  drawn  ofif  by  numerous 
canals ;  but  the  waters  still  continue  to  rise,  and  attain  their  great- 
est height  in  the  last  week  of  September.  The  level  of  the  flood 
remains  stationary  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  begins  gnuiually 
to  declina  During  the  inundation,  the  land  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
vast  lake,  out  of  which  the  towns  rise  like  islands.* 

When  the  waters  subside,  they  leave  behind  a  thick  black  mad, 
which  is  superior  to  the  richest  manure,  and  produces  crops  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility  with  hardly  any  cultivation.  The  ground  requires 
the  labour  neither  of  the  plough  nor  of  the  spade  to  prepare  it  for  the 
seed,  which,  after  being  scattered  upon  the  soil,  and  trodden  in  by 
cattle,  springs  up  rapidly  under  the  warm  sun  of  Egypt.^  It  was 
this  which  made  Egypt  the  granary  of  the  ancient  world  from  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  patriarohs  to  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Nile  fails  to  reach  its  usual  height;  large 
districts  are  left  beyond  its  reach ;  the  harvest  is  scanty,  and  much 
misery  is  the  consequence.  For  this  reason  intense  anxiety  prevails 
throughout  Egypt,  when  the  Nile  begins  to  increase ;  and  from  the 
3rd  of  July  its  rise  is  proclaimed  daily  in  the  streets  of  Cairo.** 
In  ancient  times  also  its  rise  was  carefully  noted  at  Memphis,  and 
messengers  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Egypt  to  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  its  increase  or  decline.*  There  were  Nilometers  in 
different  parts  of  Egypt:  that  at  Elephantine,  remains  of  which 
still  exist,  was  in  the  form  of  a  staircase.  The  height  of  a  good 
inundation  is  now  about  24  feet,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  quantity  in  ancient  times.''  If  it  falls  below  18  feet  dreadful 
famines  ensue,  and  the  wretched  population  perishes  by  thousands. 

«  Diodonu,  L  41. 

**  Herodotas  (ii.  97)  oompares  them  to  the  ialandB  rising  out  of  the  £geen  Sea. 

**  The  InternDdzture  of  the  hUck  mud  and  bright  green,  with  whieh  the  land  ia 

eoTered  at  this  aeaaon  is  happily  alladed  to  by  the  poet  (Virg.  *  Georg.'  It.  S91) : — 

*<  Et  vtruton  JSgyptam  ni^  fecundat  aren&.** 

»  Lane,  Mod.  Effyptiant,  toI.  ii.  p.  257.  m  Diod.  L  36. 

^  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (U.  13)  the  height  of  a  good  Nile  was  15  or  IS 
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So  terrible  have  been  their  sufferings  upon  these  occasions,  that 
instanoes  have  occurred,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  when 
they  have  been  driven  to  feed  on  human  flesh.*  On  the  other 
hand,  an  excessive  inundation  overflows  the  villages,  and  causes 
much  destruction.* 

§  9.  The  physical  features  of  Egypt  exiable  us  easily  to  account 
for  the  early  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  fiist  place,  its 
inhabitants  were  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  rock- 
bound  valley,  and  had  little  to  apprehend  from  foreign  intruders. 
On  its  western  side,  it  stood  in  little  fear  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  desert ;  while.  On  the  only  open  part  of  its  eastern  side,  over 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the  broad  sandy  desert  which  separated  it 
from  Asia  presented  obstacles  to  an  invading  army,  which  even 
Cambyses,  wielding  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire,  found 
it  diflicult  to  surmount.  Hence,  while  other  lands  were  constantly 
changing  their  inhabitants,  and  one  nomad  tribe  was  chasing 
another  nomad  tribe,  the  Egyptians  remained  stationary  in  the 
valley  where  they  originally  settled,  cultivatiug  the  arts  of  agri- 
culture and  peace,  and  retaining  the  civilization  which  they  early 
acquired.  We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  the  contrast  presented  by 
the  revolutions  that  followed  one  another  in  the  more  open  valley 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  surrounded  by  the  homes  of  warlike 
and  conquering  races. 

{  10.  Two  other  causes  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
nation,  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  and  easy  means  of  communi- 
cation between  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  of 
population  in  every  country  depends  mainly  upon  the  food  which  - 
it  produces ;  and,  till  there  is  a  surplus  quantity  of  food,  and  a  part 
of  the  population  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  tilling  the 
ground  for  its  subsistence,  a  nation  can  make  no  progress  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  Egypt,  the  annual  inun- 
dation of  the  Kile  made  a  nomad  life  impossible ;  and  the  abundant 
crops,  which  the  rich  deposits  yielded,  stimulated  population,  and 
required  the  labour  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  community. 

§  11.  The  other  cause  which  fawured  the  growth  of  the  nation 
was  the  easy  and  uninterrupted  communication  afforded  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  Nile.  One  of  the  great  difficulties,  with  which 
an  infant  state  has  to  struggle,  is  the  absence  of  roads ;  and,  till 
these  are  made,  each  part  of  the  community  must  remain  isolated, 
and  dependent  upon  itself  for  the  supply  of  its  wants.    It  has  taken 

citbiti ;  and  tbe  statae  of  the  Nile,  which  Vespasian  placed  in  the  temple  of  Peace, 
at  Rome,  was  sarroanded  bj  16  dixninuliye  figures  emblematic  of  these  measures 
(Plin.  xxxTi.  9  §  14).  This  statue  is  presenred  in  the  Vatican  (Visoonti,  *  Mttseo 
Flo  Clement.'  rol.  L  p.  291).     See  Kenrick's  *  Ancient  Egypt,'  toI.  i.  p.  84. 

»  Diod.  i.  84 ;  Abdallatiph*s  *  History  of  Egypt,*  p.  197,  ed.  White. 

**  For  example,  in  Janiury,  1870,  the  Nile  has  risen  higher  than  within  living 
memory,  eaosing  a  damage  estimated  at  8,000,0002.  sterling. 
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powerful  nations  many  centuries  before  they  have  been  able  to  esta- 
blish safe  and  easy  means  of  communication  between  distant  parts  of 
their  dominions.  But  the  Egyptians  possessed  from  the  beginning 
a  natural  highway, — broad,  level,  and  uninterrupted.  In  Ethiopia, 
the  cataracts  of  the  river  and  the  intervening  deserts  prevented 
intercourse  between  neighbouring  tribes,  and  confined  each  to  its  own 
district :  whereas  in  Egypt  the  river  flows  on,  without  any  impe- 
diments to  navigation,  from  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  another  remarkable  provision  of  nature,  which  renders 
the  Nile  a  still  easier  means  of  communication.  While  the  force 
of  the  currant  carries  vessels  dovmwards,  the  northerly  winds, 
which  blow  nearly  nine  months  in  the  year,  enable  them  to  ascend 
the  river.  Moreover,  these  winds  blow  the  most  steadily  during 
the  time  of  the  floods,  when  the  stream  is  strongest,  and  when  navi- 
gation upwards  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  These  winds  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Etesian,  or  yearly  winds.*^ 

$  12.  While  the  Nile  conferred  so  many  material  blessings  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  its  valley,  it  also  stimulated  their  rational 
faculties,  and  taught  them  to  exercise  forethought  and  prudence. 
Though  it  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  food  with  little  labour, 
yet  it  did  not  cherish  habits  of  idleness.  The  Egyptians  did  not 
find,  like  the  South  Sea  islanders,  a  continuous  supply  of  food 
growing  upon  the  trees  over  their  heads,  and  were  not  able  to  neglect 
provision  for  the  future.  The  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  com- 
pelled them  to  secure  their  dwellings  and  their  property  from  the 
violence  of  the  floods,  and  to  collect  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  to 
last  while  the  land  was  covered  with  water. 

As  the  inundation  occurred  at  a  stated  period  of  the  year,  it 
became  necessary  to  calculate  the  time  of  its  recurrence,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  observing  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Hence  the  Egyptians  divide  with  the  Chaldieans  the  honour  of 
having  laid  the  foundations  of  Astronomy ;  and  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  they  discovered  the  solar  year,  that  is,  the  circuit  of  the  sun 
among  the  stars,  and  divided  it  into  twelve  months  and  365  days.*^ 
As  the  inundation  swept  away  ail  natural  landmarks,  it  was  neces- 
sary, when  the  floods  subsided,  to  make  an  accurate  division  of  the 
landf  and  to  assign  to  each  proprietor  his  proper  fields.  Hence  arose 
the  science  of  Geometry.'^    With  an  increasing  population,  and 

**  Herod,  ii.  20.  Some  supposed  tbat  they  esnsed  the  inandation  of  the  Nile 
by  holding  back  its  waters  frcnn  entering  the  sea. 

'^  Herod,  ii.  9.  He  adds  that  their  method  of  adding  erery  year  5  days  to 
their  12  months  of  80  days  eaeh  made  the  circuit  of  the  seasons  to  retorn  with 
uniformity ;  which  it  would  not  do,  unless  they  also  intercalated  the  odd  quarter 
of  a  day  which  belongs  to  etery  year.  This  was  in  Ikct  done,  though  Herodotus 
did  not  understand  it,  by  the  Sothio  (or  Dog^Star)  period  of  the  priests,  in  whicli 
1460  Scthio  yeart  of  865^  days  were  equal  to  1461  **  vulgar  **  or  **  rague  "  years  of 
86^  days ;  for  1  day  in  every  4  years  makes  up  a  year  (865)  days  in  1460  years* 

»  Herod.  iL  109. 
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with  a  territory  limited  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  inundation  by  artificial  means  to  spots  which  it 
did  not  naturally  reach.  Experience  taught  that  the  fields  were 
the  most  productiye  where  the  flood  remained  the  longest,  and  had 
most  time  to  deposit  its  fertilizing  mud.  Hence  engineering  science 
was  early  called  into  existence.  Canals  were  dug  to  conduct  the 
water  where  it  vras  wanted,  and  its  course  was  controlled  by  sluices, 
dykes,  and  similar  work& 

§  13.  But  this  was  not  alL  This  beneficent  river,  regarded  as  a 
god  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,"  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon 
their  ideas,  and  especially  upon  their  whole  system  of  religion. 
Alongside  of  the  JVtZe,  the  giver  of  every  blessing,  there  was  a  potent 
enemy,  the  Desert^  whose  wasting  sands  were  continually  driving 
through  the  ravines  of  the  moimtains,  and  threatening  to  destroy 
the  life-giving  powers  of  the  river.  Hence  there  was  ever  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians  a  struggle  between  Life  and  Death,  The 
Nile,  nevOT  growing  old,  renewing  its  life  every  year,  and  calling 
forth  nature  into  new  and  vigorous  existence,  was  the  symbol  of 
Life.  The  Desert,  with  its  sombre  hues,  its  unchanging  appearance, 
its  deadening  and  desolating  influence,  was  the  symbol  of  Death. 
The  Nile,  representing  Life,  became  the  Good  Power,  or  Osiris ;  the 
Deserti  representing  Death,  the  Evil  Power,  or  Typhon. 

The  nature  of  their  country  also  determined  the  Egyptians 
respecting  the  disposal  of  their  dead.  They  could  not  inter  them  in 
the  valley,  where  the  remains  would  be  disturbed  by  the  inun- 
dation ;  they  could  not  consign  them  to  the  river,  which  was  too 
sacred  to  be  poUuted  by  any  mortal  body.  But  above  the  valley 
was  the  long  line  of  rocks,  in  which  caves  could  easily  be  excavated 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  The  dryness  of  the  climate  was 
favourable  to  their  preservation ;  and  the  practice  of  embalming 
still  further  secured  them  from  corruption  and  decay. 

Aft^  a  few  generations  the  number  of  the  dead  in  these  recep- 
tacles far  exceeded  the  number  of  the  living.  Hence  the  idea  of 
death  was  brought  prominently  before  the  Egyptians.  The  contest, 
whidi  was  ever  going  on  for  the  very  existence  of  their  land,  gave  a 
moce  present  reality  to  the  conflict  of  humanity  itself;  and  while, 
on  the  margin  of  their  valley,  they  were  disputing  the  means  of 
their  existence  with  the  devouring  sand,  they  were  also  disputing 
with  oorruption  their  own  persons  and  immortality.  The  present 
life  seemed  only  a  small  moment  in  time ;  while  the  other  world 
appeared  vast»  unlimited,  and  eternal.  Accordingly,  the  present 
life  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  only  a  preparation  for  a  higher 
and  better  state  of  existence.^ 

tt  Herodotas  (U.  90)  ipeaks  of  "  the  pri««t8  at  the  Nile." 

**  There  are  some  striking  remarlu  respeeting  the*  inflaenoe  of  the  Kile  oa 
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§  14.  No  nation  of  antiquitj  possessed  such  a  vast  variety  of 
monuments  as  the  Egyptians.  They  studded  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Kile  in  one  long  series.  Of  this,  again,  a  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  physical  formation  of  the  country.  The  rocks  on  either  side 
of  the  river  yielded  an  unlimited  supply  of  stone,  of  almost  every 
variety,  for  the  Egyptian  workman;  while  the  Nile  afiforded  the 
ready  means  of  conveying  the  largest  masses  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  In  ascending  the  Nile  irom  the  Delta, 
two  parallel  courses  of  limestone  accompany  the  traveller  for  a  long 
distance.  A  little  above  Thebes  begins  the  red  sandstone,  of  which 
most  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  built.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Syene  the  pcu*ticular  kind  of  granite  appears,  to  which  the  name 
of  syenite  has  been  given ;  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  are 
the  granite  quarries,  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues 
have  been  hewn.  One  obelisk  still  remains  there,  cut  out  but  never 
removed  from  its  native  rock.  In  the  mountainous  district  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  there  is  a  still  greater  variety.  Here  are 
found  quarries  of  white  marble,  of  porphyry,  of  basalt,  and  of  the 
fine  green  breccia,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Verde  d*Egitto, 
The  same  district  was  rich  in  other  mineral  treasures;  in  gold, 
ememld,  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  The  Egyptians  must  have  possessed 
iron  at  an  early  period,  since  without  it  they  could  not  have  worked 
the  hard  rocks  of  the  granite  quarries.  Accordingly  we  find  on  the 
western  fiank  of  Mount  Sinai  heaps  of  sooriaa^  produced  by  the 
ancient  smelting  of  the  copper,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  which  still 
exist  in  this  locality ;  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  still  attest  the 
working  of  the  mines  of  the  peninsula  by  the  same  early  kings  of 
the  Fourth  Dynasty  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid. 
'^  15.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  singular  country  has 
been,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  favourite  subject  of  speculation.  The 
Egyptians  themselves,  like  many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  believed 
that  they  were  sprung  from  the  soil.**  Diodorus,  who  had  conversed 
with  Ethiopian  envoys  in  Egypt,  held  that  the  tide  of  civilizaticNi 
had  descended  the  Nile,  and  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  colony  from 
the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe."  This  hypothesis  has  been  revived  in 
modern  times,  with  much  ingenuity,  by  Heeren ;  but  it  rests  upon 
no  historical  facts,  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  almost  disproved 
by  the  absence  of  all  ancient  monuments  in  Upper  Nubia,  where 
nothing  is  found  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Romans.  Even  where  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  is  wanting,  the 
monuments  reveal,  in  their  more  careless  workmanship  and  debased 
forms  and  decorations,  not  the  primitive  e£forts  of  a  ruder  age,  but 
the  decay  of  the  more  perfect  Egyptian  arU 

the  idMS  and  religioas  tyitem  of  the  Egyptians  in  Miw  Martineau'a  *  Eastern  LUb, 
Past  and  Present,*  vol.  i.  p.  64,  teq,         »  Diodor.  i.  10.  >•  Diodor.  lil,  11. 
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When  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  Western  India  by  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  they  were  struck  with  certain  similaritiefl 
between  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos,  and  were  induced  to  assign  a 
common  origin  to  both.*^  This  hypothesis,  likewise,  has  been  re- 
oeived  with  much  fiskvour  by  some  modem  scholars,  who  have 
pointed  out  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  system  of  castes, 
the  religious  doctrines,  and  the  temple  -  architecture  of  the  two 
nations.  But  the  points  of  difiference  are  very  striking,  even  in 
many  of  their  institutions.  The  rite  of  circumcision  was  practised 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  Egyptians,  but  was  unknown  to  the 
Hindoos  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  The  system  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Egypt,  never 
existed  in  India ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  an  Egyptian 
colony  would  have  settled  in  India  without  bringing  with  them  their 
hieroglyphics,  or  that  the  Hindoos  would  have  colonised  Eg3rpt 
without  introducing  their  alphabetic  writing  and  their  religious 
books  (the  'Yedas').  Lastly, -the  languages  spoken  by  the  two 
nations  are  so  different^  that  we  may  safely  dismiss  the  hypotheiis 
of  a  common  origin  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos."" 

§  16.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  Introduction,  the  only  sure  means 
of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  any  people  is  a  knowledge  of  their 
physical  features  and  their  language.  No  people  has  bequeathed  to 
us  so  many  memorials  of  its  form,  complexion,  and  physiognomy,  as 
the  Egyptians.  From  the  countless  mummies  preserved  by  the 
dryness  of  the  climate  we  can  ascertain  their  crania  and  osteology. 
From  the  numerous  paintings  upon  the  tombs,  which  have  been 
preserved  through  the  same  cause,  we  also  obtain  a  vivid  idea  of 
their  forms  and  appearance.  If  we  were  left  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  by  the  description  of  the  Egyptians  left  by  the 
Greek  writers,  we  should  conclude  that  they  wero,  if  not  negroes,  at 
least  closely  akin  to  the  negro  race.  That  they  were  much  darker 
in  colour  than  the  neighbouring  Asiatics ;  that  Uiey  had  hair  frizzled 
either  by  nature  or  by  art ;  that  their  lips  were  thick  and  projecting, 
and  their  limbs  slender,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  eve-witnesses, 
who  had  travelled  in  the  country,  and  who  could  have  had  no  motive 
to  decdve.**   But^  on  the  other  hand,  the  mummies  and  the  paintings 

»  ATrbii,<Indlea,'e.6. 

•  One  of  the  moet  learned  sapporters  of  this  hypothesifl  was  the  late  Yon  Bohlen, 
la  hie  work  entitled  *  Dae  alte  Indlen,  mit  beeonderer  Backsicht  aof  Aegypten ; " 
bat  the  author  sabseqnently  abandoned  the  hypothesis  as  untenable.  The  argu- 
ments, both  for  and  against  the  theory,  are  fUrly  stated  by  Prichard  (<  Besearohes 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,'  vol.  IL  p.  817)  who,  however,  attributes 
more  importance  to  the  similarity  between  the  institutioDs  of  the  two  peoples,  than 
is  perhaps  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

^  Herodotus,  In  proof  that  the  Golohians  were  an  Egyptian  colony,  saya 
flL  104)  that  they  wore  M«A«yXPo^  t«  mil  oyMrptx^    or  «« black    in    com- 
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(dearly  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  negroes ;  and,  even  if  no 
mummies  or  paintings  had  been  preserved,  there  are  other  ciitmm- 
stances  which  would  make  us  hesitate  before  ascribing  to  the 
Egyptians  the  true  negro  character.  If  they  had  resembled  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  striking  difference  betweeu 
their  appearance  and  that  of  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity 
would  have  been  distinctly  stated ;  and  their  intermarriages  wiUi 
fairer  races  would  have  excited  remark.  So  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  Joseph's  brethren,  when  they  saw  him  in  Egypt, 
took  him  for  an  E^ptian  ;^  that  the  Jewish  legislator  permitted 
intermarriages  with  the  Egyptians  ;^  and  that  Solomon  married  an 
Egyptian  princess.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  no  part  of 
Africa,  situated  in  the  latitude  of  Egypt,  is  the  native  country  of 
a  genuine  negro  raoe.^ 

The  existing  mummies  are  of  various  ages,  going  back  at  least 
as  far  as  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  coming  down  to 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  During  this  long  period  Egypt  was 
repeatedly  conquered  and  overrun.  Various  races  took  up  their 
permanent  abode  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  natives  as  well  as 
foreigners  were  aUke  embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian  fashion. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  the  mummies  are  those  of  the  native 
Egyptians,  and  their  osteological  character  proves  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Caucasian  and  not  to  the  African  race.  The  monuments  and 
paintings,  however,  show  that  the  Egyptians  xx)ssessed  a  peculiar 
physiognomy,  differing  from  both  these  races,  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  n^o  type  than  to  any  of  the  other  Caucasian  raoes.^ 
The  fulness  of  the  lips,  seen  in  the  Sphinx  of  the  Pyramids  and 
in  the  portraits  of  the  kings,  is  characteristic  of  the  n^ro,  and  the 
elongation  of  the  eye  is  a  Nubian  peculiarity. 

New  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  subject  by 
M.  Mariette's  discovery,  in  the  north-easternmost  part  of  Egypt,  of 
a  race  of  men  of  a  type  quite  different  from  the  Egyptians,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  who  seem  not  improbably  to  represent  a  more 
ancient  population.  The  distinct  separation  of  classes,  though  it  be 
incorrect  to  term  them  castes^  is  an  indication  that  the  dominant 
Egyptians  had  overcome  a  previous  population ;  and  it  now  appears 
that  there  was  such  a  population,  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
African  type,  but  decidedly  not  negroes.     Whether  this  aboriginal 

plezUm  and  with  eurlinff  hair/'  but  not  <*  woolly,"  as  Priehard  translates  it.  See 
also  Lneian,  *  NaTiginm/  o.  2,  and  Ammianus  Harcellinus,  xxli.  16,  §  2S. 

«•  Genesis  xlU.,  SS,  SO,  83.  *^  Deuteron.  zxfii.  7,  8. 

^  Priehard,  toI.  ii.  p.  230.  The  American  writers,  Nott  and  Gliddon  (*  Types 
Of  Mankind,*  Philadelphia,  1894,  p.  216)  are  of  course  opposed  to  the  negro 
origin  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  they  have  stated  the  argument  fairly  and,  it  seems 
lo  ns,  conelnsiTely  against  this  hypothesis. 

«•  See  K.  O.  MOller,  *  Arehaologie  der  Kunst,*  §  215,  n.  1. 
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population  entered  Egypt  from  the  south  of  Arabia  and  down  the 
Nile,  is  an  hypothesis  which  awaits  further  discussion. 

§  17.  The  intermediate  position  of  the  Egyptians  between  the 
Asiatic  and  African  races  is  also  proved  by  an  examination  of  their 
langnaga  This  language  is  preserved  in  the  Coptic,^  which  was  the 
native  tongue  of  the  Christian  population  in  Egypt,  and  which, 
though  it  has  now  ceased  to  be  spoken,^  is  still  preserved  in  the 
tianalation  of  the  S<»iptares  and  in  other  ecclesiastical  works.  Many 
of  the  words  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  Coptic  are  akin  to  those 
found  in  the  Semitic  languages ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  its  gram- 
matical structure  have  a  still  stronger  resemblance  to  those  of  several 
of  the  native  idioms  of  Afirica.^ 

§  18.  The  Egyptians  themselves  called  their  land  Ch^mf*  or  the 
Bhck^  in  opposition  to  the  blinding  whiteness  of  the  adjacent  desert. 
In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  usually  called  Mizraimy^  the  name  of 
the  second  son  of  Ham  in  the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  x.    But 

**  Many  Egyptian  words,  prMerred  by  Greek  writor%  are  dearly  Ooptle.  The 
faUowiag  examples,  among  others,  are  ipioted  by  Kenrlck,  *Anoient  Egypt,' 
vol.  L  p.  108.  Herodotos  (ii.  69)  says  that  the  crocodile  was  called  x^f*'- 
in  hieroglyphics  it  is  JUmuo ;  in  Coptic  amuah.  Instractlon  was  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Sho  (Horapollo,  L  88),  which  is  the  Ooptic  word  for  leammff,  BrpU 
was  an  Egyptian  word  for  foku  (Eustath.  ad  Od,  i.  p.  1633) ;  remoying  the  Greek 
termination,  we  have  the  Coptic  erp.  The  origin  of  the  word  Coptic  is  doubt- 
faL  Some  derive  it  tnm  the  dty  Coptos;  but  this  is  only  a  guess  Arom 
the  similarity  of  the  names.  Others  connect  it  with  the  Christian  seot  of 
Jacobites  ('Iwew/Btroi),  to  which  the  Egyptians  belonged.  But  it  is  perhaps 
the  andent  form  of  the  name  Xffyptf  by  which  the  Greeks  dedgnated  the  country 
{Offt,  Kjfpt,  XopO.  '  See  Priohard,  *Besearches,  fto.,'  who  decides,  however, 
in  fsTour  of  the  second  of  the  above  etymologies. 

^  It  is  nsoally  stated  that  the  last  person  who  could  speak  Coptic  died  in 
1663;  bat  it  is  said,  on  credible  authority,  that  it  was  spoken  as  recently  as 
90  years  ago.  Bee  Nott  and  OUddon's  *  Types  of  Mankind,'  p.  834.  A  recent 
writer  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review*  (July  1869,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  40)  says:— "The 
ancient  Coptic  language  is,  indeed,  still  maintained  in  church  rituals  and  the  like ; 
bat  though  all  among  the  dergy  can  read,  we  have  never  found  any  one  of  them 
who  could  understand  the  meaning  of  its  diaraeters.  Coptic  was,  however,  till 
within  recent  memory  spoken  by  the  peasantry  in  some  towns  of  Upper  Egypt,  at 
Achmim  in  particular ;  but  want  of  school  instruction  has  allowed  this  curious 
remnant  of  the  past  to  Hftde  away  and  ultimately  disappear  altogether." 

«  This  question  U  ftdly  discuwed  by  Priehard  (*  Besearchcs,'  voL  iL  p. 
SI 8,  sef.)*  ^^  arguments  of  this  writer  are  more  convincing  than  those  of 
Bunsen,  who  tnaintMiim  that  the  Coptic  stands  dearly  between  the  Semitic  and 
Indo-Eoropean,  since  its  forms  and  roots  cannot  be  explained  by  dther  of  these 
singly,  but  are  evidently  a  combination  of  the  two.  (See  *  Egypt's  Place  in 
Univeml  History,'  Preface,  p.  x.  trans. ;  and  *  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Uni- 
versal History,'  vol.  L  p.  183,  »eq.). 

**  Ckem  or  Jnkem  is  the  name  of  Egypt  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions :  in  Coptlo 
it  is  written  Cheim.  Plutarch  says  that  the  Egyptians  called  thdr  land  CKemia 
on  account  of  the  bUckness  of  the  earth  (*  De  Iddo  et  Odride,'  o.  88).  This 
name  is  apparently  preserved  in  that  of  CAammf,  a  large  dty  in  the  Ttaebaid,  which 
the  Greeks  caUed  Panopolis  (Herod.  11.  91). 

«  Genesis  x.  6.  In  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  Egypt  is  called  JfMr, 
JfHivr,  ifMSMTS  and  Mu-m-ri;  in  the  Persian  inscriptions' Jftidratm. 
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this  name^  although  employed  as  a  singular,  is  a  dual  in  fonn,  and 
is  appropriately  applied  to  a  country  which  is  divided  by  nature  into 
the  upper  and  lower  provinces.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  Mitr^  which 
is  only  the  singular  of  the  Hebrew  Mizraim^  and  which  signifies  in 
Arabic  red,  or  reddish  brown.  Hence  the  ordinary  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  name  of  Egypt  has  the  same  signification  as  the  native  name. 
Moreover,  in  the  Hebrew  records,  Egypt  is  frequently  called  the 
Land  of  Earn  ;^  .and  it  is  merely  our  faulty  orthography  that  oon- 
oeals  the  identity  of  the  name  of  Noah's  son,  CAam,  with  the  Egyptian 
Chem.  According  to  the  strictly  geographical  interpretation  of 
Genesis  x.,  we  may  suppose  the  original  name  of  CAom,  for  the 
whole  land,  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  dual  Mizraim^  when  the 
two  divisions  were  fully  recognised. 

The  origin  of  the  Oreek  name^*^  by  which  the  country  is  known 
throughout  Western  Europe,  is  uncertain;  but  the  most  plausible 
conjecture  connects  it  with  the  name  of  the  Gopts.^ 

«  P»alm  CT.  38,  27,  ori.  22.         *  ••  i^  Aiyvrnw. 

^  Some  writers  hare  connected  the  first  half  of  AI-ywtoc,  with  aZa  {ImuTj^  so 
that  the  word  would  mean  "  the  land  of  the  Copts,"  hat  this  interpretatioa  of  the 
first  syllable  is  donbtiU. 


fioat  of  the  Nile. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 

§  1.  The  earliest  historictl  records  are  Egyptian.  The  Scripture  notices  of  Egypt 
not  a  history  of  the  country.  §  2.  Greek  Writers  on  Egypt.  Hxhodotds. 
Bratotthenes.  Diodorus.  Straho.  Pliny.  §  3.  Manztho.  His  Egyptian 
History  lost.  His  List  of  Dynasties.  Its  defects  and  ralue.  §  4.  The  real 
history  of  Egypt  is  in  her  own  monuments  and  books.  Testimony  of  Bunsen 
and  Lepdos.  Multitude  and  permanenoe  of  the  records.  Constant  use  of 
hieroglyphics.  Prirate  documents.  §  5.  Order  of  the  monuments  along  the 
Valley  <Mr  the  Nile.  Extant  Books.  §  6.  Monuments  of  special  historical 
▼alne.  Class  I.,  for  the  general  history  of  Egypt,  (i.)  Turin  Papyrus,  (ii.) 
Chamber  of  Ancestors,  (iii.)  Old  and  New  Tables  of  Abydos.  (iv.)  Table  of 
Sakkara.  (t.)  The  Apis-Steke.  §  6.  Class  II.,  relating  to  particular  reigns. 
A  book  of  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  Historical  ralue  of  the  private  monu« 
ments.  Method  of  studying  the  History  of  Egypt.  §  7.  Fabulous  antiquity 
of  the  nation.  Dirine  rulers :  Phthah ;  Ra ;  Agathodsemon ;  8eb  and  Netpe ; 
Osiris  and  Isis ;  Typhon  and  Horns.  §  8.  Murss  the  first  man  who  reigned 
orer  Egypt ;  perhaps  a  mythical  impersonation.  §  9.  Egyptian  History  of 
BKBODonrs.  880  kings  flrom  Menes  to  Mosris.  Nitooris,  Sesostris,  Pheron, 
Proteus,  and  Rhampsinitus.  Cheops,  Cephren,  Myceiinus,  Asychis,  and 
Anyvis.  The  Ethiopian  conquest  by  Sabacos.  His  story  first  becomes  histo- 
rical with  Psammetichus.  §  10.  The  Lists  of  Manstho.  Are  they  oonsecu- 
tiTe  or,  in  part,  contemporaneous  ?    Periods  of  Egyptian  History. 

f  1.  This  most  ancient  of  the  nations  offers  to  us  the  most  ancient 
of  contemporary  records ;  and  in  this  sense,  also,  history  begins  with 
Egypt.  If  the  sacred  story  of  the  patriarchs  embodies  documents  of 
an  earlier  age  than  that  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  they  preserve  the 
narrative  of  individual  lives,  for  a  moral  and  religious  purpose,  not 
the  history  of  a  nation.  While  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  had  as  yet  no 
possession  in  their  promised  land,  they  had  dealings  with  powerful 
kings  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Exodus,  which  first  made  Israel  a  nation, 
£alls  under  an  advanced  period  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  These 
relations,  as  well  as  the  part  afterwards  taken  by  Egypt  in  conflict 
with  Assyria  and  Babylon  over  the  dying  body  of  the  Hebrew 
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monarchy,  add  a  peculiar  interest  to  Egyptian  histoiy.  *'  Egypt,  In 
fact,  appears  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  furtliering  its 
eternal  purpose,  but  only  as  forming  the  background  and  contrast 
to  that  free  spiritual  and  moral  element  which  was  to  arise  out  of 
Israel."*  But  it  is  not  the  design  of  Scripture  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
thus  stimulated.  Its  scenes  of  Egyptian  events  and  of  Egyptian  life 
are  most  real  and  most  truthful;  but  they  supply  no  history  of 
Egypt.  The  kings  who  received  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Joseph  and 
Jacob;  the  new  ruler,  who  *'  knew  not  Joseph ;"  and  he  whose  '*  heart 
was  hardened ;''  are  all  merely  **  Pharaohs,"  whose  own  names  are 
unrecorded,  and  of  whom  we  have  no  chronology. 

§  2.  The  Greeks  took  an  interest  in  Egypt  similar  to  our  own ; 
but  the  relation  which  excited  it  was  even  more  direct.  Egyptian 
kings  were  among  the  mythical  founders  of  their  own  nation ;  in 
Egypt  they  sought  the  chief  source  of  their  religion  and  civilization, 
their  philosophy  and  art ;  and  even  Egyptian  jealousy  of  foreigners 
did  not  forbid  them  a  footing  in  the  land  as  traders  and  mercenary 
soldiers.  The  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt  was  a  prelude  to  the  like 
attack  on  their  own  liberty ;  and  they  allied  themselves  with  Egyp- 
tian insuiigentB  to  oppose  the  common  enemy.' 

It  was,  then,  most  natural  that  the  inquisitive  Greek  traveller,  who 
conceived  the  design  of  gathering  up  all  he  could  learn  d  the  East 
into  a  focus,  which  should  throw  light  on  the  great  conflict  of  his  age, 
allotted  the  largest  space  in  his  preliminary  work  to  Egypt,  of  which 
he  tells  us  all  he  could  learn  down  to  its  conquest  by  Oambyses.' 
The  testimony  of  Hebodotus  to  what  he  himself  saw  of  Egyptian 
life  and  manners  is  in  the  highest  degree  trustworthy  and  valu- 
able ;  but  all  the  information  that  he  ^ves  at  second  hand  needs  to 
be  tested  by  other  lights.  Precious,  indeed,  would  have  been  his 
testimony,  had  he  known  the  native  tongue,  and  could  he  have  read 
those  hieroglyphics  which  he  saw  in  their  freshness,  and  of  which 
he  has  only  given  one  trivial  translation,  to  the  effect  that  the 
radishes,  oniony,  and  garlick,  consumed  by  the  labourers  who  built 
the  Great  Pyramid,  cost  1600  talents  of  silver!^ 

Much  wasted  labour  might  have  been  spared,  had  critics  been 
content  to  heed  the  historian's  own  warning : — "  Such  as  think  the 
tales  told  by  the  Egyptians  credible,  are  free  to  accept  them  for 
history.  For  my  own  part,  I  propose  to  myself,  throughout  my  whole 
work,  faithfully  to  record  the  traditions  of  the  several  nations,**^ 

The  information  doled  out  to  him  by  the  priests  was  such  as  suited 
their  purpose  and  their  traditions,  and  it  was  of  course  frequently  mis- 

1  Bunsen,  *  Egypt's  Place  in  UniTenal  History/  vol.  iV.  p.  104. 

*  See  below,  chapters  Till,  and  xxviii. 

*  Herodotas,  book  ii.,  and  the  earlier  part  of  book  ill.  Herodotus  wrote  hU 
history  abont  445  B.C.  *  Herod.  U.  125.  •  Herod.  U.  123. 
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ondentood ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  weave  it  into  a  consecutive  history 
of  Egypt.  He  relates  such  anecdotes  as  seemed  to  him  interesting  or 
amosing ;  but  his  chronological  order  is  in  complete  confusion.  He 
avowedly  repeats  just  what  he  was  told.  His  own  ingenuous  state- 
ment marks  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.g.  664)  as  the  epoch  at 
which  his  account  begins  to  be  historicaL  ''  Thus  £Etr/'  he  says, 
*'my  narrative  rests  on  the  account  given  by  the  Egyptians:'** 
and  then  he  resumes,  **  In  what  follows  I  have  the  authority,  not  of 
the  Egyptians  only,  but  of  others  also  who  agree  with  them«  1 
ahall  speak  likewise  in  part  from  my  own  observation.'*' 

llie  new  means  of  knowledge  acquired  under  the  Ptolemies  bor« 
little  fruit  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Eratosthenes,  who 
lived  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,'  drew  up  for 
that  king,  in  Qieek,  a  list  of  the  ''  Theban  kings  **  (meaning  kings 
of  all  EgyptX  whose  names  he  received  from  the  priests  or  hiero- 
grammatists  cf  Thebes :  its  chief  use  is  for  comparison  with  Manetho. 
Diodoros*  increases  darkness,  rather  than  light,  by  his  additions 
to  the  anecdotes  of  Herodotus,  whose  ingenuous  care  he  entirely 
lacked ;  nor  do  Strabo^  and  Pliny  "  yield  much  further  informatioOi 
except  quite  incidentally. 

§  3.  There  remains  one  writer,  who  alone  professed  to  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  Egypt.  This  was  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  of 
Sebennytus  in  the  Delta,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (b.g.  285-247),  and  was  the  first  Egyptian  who  wrote  the 
history  of  his  country  in  Greek,  from  information  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  temples.  Of  the  body  of  his  work  we  have  only  a  few 
fragments ;  bat  the  chronographers,  Julius  Africanus  and  Eusebius, 
who  wrote  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  Christ,  have  pre- 
senred  the  list  of  *'  Dynasties,**  which  was  appended  to  Manetho*s 
history.  This  list  has  come  down  to  us  with  many  obvious  imper- 
fections, and  with  the  distortions  due  to  ignorance  of  Egyptian  names 
on  the  part  of  the  Greek  copyists.  Its  early  stages  are  manifestly 
fiabalous;  and,  like  every  other  document  of  a  similar  origin,  it 
reflects  the  tendency  of  priests  to  give  their  own  version  of  history, 
in  the  interest  of  the  ruling  classes.  But  it  unquestionably  embodies 
a  large  amount  of  real  information ;  and  the  statements  of  Manetho 

•  Herod.  U.  UB,/m.  ^  Ibid,  o.  147,  init, 

'  *  B.C.  S8A-247,  Eratosthenes  wa  born  in  275  b.o.  HIb  Litt  is  preserved  by 
Georgins  Syncellas.  See  the  criticism  on  Eratosthenes  by  Kenriok,  *  Ancient 
EgTpt,'  Tol.  ii.  pp.  97,  seq. 

*  About  B.C.  58.  It  is  my  important  to  obeerTe  one  distinction  between 
Herodotus  and  Diodoms,  as  to  their  soorees  of  information,  which  is  well  put  by 
Mr.  Kenrick : — '*  The  history  of  Hssodotus  turns  about  JfeinpAis  as  a  centre :  he 
mentioas  Thebes  only  incidentally,  and  does  not  describe  or  allude  to  one  of  its 
moflmments.  Dioooaus,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  in  his  description  of  Thehtt,  and 
Mya  mtle  of  Mempnia.'*  ^  About  a.d.  18.  ^^  About  b.c.  70. 
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ftre  oontinually  being  oonfirmed  by  the  monojnents,  as  an  index  to 
the  study  of  which  the  list  has  real  value.  But  there  is  danger  in 
feeling  bound  to  Hanetho*s  arrangement,  which  is  probably  his  own ; 
and  the  lengths  of  the  reigns,  often  doubtless  mere  computations  of 
the  chronographers,  are  frequently  contradicted  by  the  monumeDts. 
.While  professed  Egyptologers  are  more  and  more  disposed  to  believe 
in  Manetho,  Sir  George  Gomewall  Lewis  regards  his  list  as  "  his 
own  invention ;  aided,  doubtless,  by  some  traditionary  names  and 
stories  derived  from  his  predecessors." 

§  4.  The  real  records  of  Egypt's  history  are  to  be  found  in  her 
own  monuments  and  her  own  books.  The  nation  which  stands  first 
in  history  was  also  the  first  to  write  it^  and  the  record  has  been  pre- 
served by  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances.  Bunsen  says, 
"  Ko  nation  of  the  earth  has  shown  so  much  zeal  and  ingenuity,  so 
n)uch  method  and  regularity,  in  recording  the  details  of  private  life, 
as  the  Egyptians.  No  country  in  the  world  afifoided  greater  facilities 
for  indulging  such  a  propensity  than  Egypt,  with  its  limestone  and 
its  granite,  its  dry  climate,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  its  desert 
against  the  overpowering  force  of  nature  in  southern  zones.  Such  a 
country  was  adapted,  not  only  for  securing  its  monuments  against 
dilapidation,  both  above  and  below  ground,  for  thousands  of  years, 
but  even  for  preserving  them  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  erected. 
In  the  North,  rain  and  frost  corrode ;  in  the  South,  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  cracks  or  obliterates  the  monuments  of  time.  China  has 
no  architecture  to  bid  defiance  to  thousands  of  years ;  Babylon  had 
but  bricks ;  in  India  the  rocks  can  barely  resist  the  wanton  power 
of  nature.  Egypt  is  the  monumental  land  of  the  earth,  as  the 
Egyptians  are  the  monumental  people  of  history.  Their  contemporary 
records,  therefore,  are -at  once  the  earliest  and  most  certain  souioe  of 
all  Egyptian  reseeurch." 

Let  us  add  the  testimony  of  Lepsius  to  the  nature  and  multiplicity 
of  these  records : — **  An  intense  desire  after  posthumous  fsaoB  and  a 
place  in  history  seems  to  have  been  universal  in  ancient  Egypt. 
This  exhibits  itself  in  the  incredible  multitude  of  monuments  of  all 
descriptions  which  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  AU 
the  principal  cities  of  Egypt  were  adorned  with  temples  and  palaces. 
Towns  of  lesser  note,  and  even  villages,  were  always  distinguished 
by  one  temple  at  least— oftener  more.  These  temples  were  filled 
with  the  statues  of  gods  and  kings,  generally  colossal,  and  hewn  from 
costly  stones.  Their  walls,  also,  within  and  without,  were  covered 
with  coloured  reliefs.  To  adorn  and  maintain  these  public  buildings 
was  at  once  the  duty  and  pride  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  But 
even  these  were  rivalled  by  the  more  opulent  classes  of  the  people 
in  their  care  for  the  dead,  and  in  the  hewing  and  decimation  of 
sepulchral    chambers.     In  these  things   the  Egyptians  very  fiu 
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sarpasaed  the  Greeks  and  BoDOAaa,  as  well  as  other  known  nations  of 
aotiquity. 

**  Still  farther  to  enhance  tu  after  times  the  value  of  these  ever- 
dniing  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  it  was  universal  with  the 
inhabitants  to  cover  their  works  of  art  of  every  description  with 
hieroglyphics,  the  purport  of  which  related  strictly  to  the  monuments 
on  which  they  were  inscribed.  No  nation  that  ever  lived  on  the 
earth  has  made  so  much  use  of  its  written  system,  or  applied  it  to  a 
purpose  so  strictly  historical,  as  ancient  Egypt  There  was  not  a  wall, 
a  pUtform,  a  pillar,  an  architrave,  a  frieze,  or  even  a  door-post,  in  an 
Egyptian  temple,  which  was  not  carved,  within,  without,  and  on 
every  available  surface,  with  pictures  in  relief.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  reliefs  that  is  not  history ;  some  of  them  representing  the 
conquests  of  foreign  nations  \  others  the  offerings  and  devotional 
exercises  of  the  monarch  by  whom  the  temple,  or  portion  of  the 
tem|de,  on  which  the  relief  stood,  had  been  constructed.  Widely 
different  from  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  on  which  inscriptions 
were  evidently  regarded  as  unwelcome  additions,  forming  no  part  of 
the  original  architectural  design,  but,  on  the  contrary,  interfering 
with  and  marring  it — the  hieroglyphic  writings  were  absolutely 
essential  and  indispensable  to  the  decoration  of  a  perfect  Egyptian 
temple. 

**  This  writing,  moreover,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  construe* 
ti<His  of  a  public  nature,  such  as  temples  or  tombs,  but  was  also 
inscribed  on  objects  of  art  of  every  other  conceivable  description. 
Nothing,  even  down  to  the  palette  of  a  scribe,  the  style  with  which 
a  ]fldy  painted  her  eyelashes  with  powdered  antimony,  or  even  a 
walkdng-stick,  was  deemed  too  insignificant  to  be  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  owner,  and  a  votive  dedication  of  the  object  itself  to  his 
patron  divinity.  Inscriptions  with  the  names  of  the  artists  or 
owners,  so  rare  on  the  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  are  the  universal 
rule  in  Egyptian  art.  There  was  no  colossus  too  great,  and  no 
amulet  too  small,  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  its  owner,  and 
some  account  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  executed.*' " 

The  vast  variety  of  these  inscriptions  supplies  a  check  on  their 
trustworthiness.  In  those  of  a  public  character,  we  may  suspect  a 
fictitioas  history  composed  by  priests,  or  displayed  for  their  own 
glory  by  despotic  monarchs ;  but  we  can  turn  to  the  private  records 
of  tombs  which  have  been  -sealed  up  since  the  day  when  they  were 
closed. 

§  5.  It  has  already  been  said  that  these  monuments  stud  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  one  interruption,  from  the  Delta, 
through  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  to  the  island  of  Meroe.    Their 

>s  On  the  Hieroglyphio  Writing,  see  obap.  ix.  seot.  5. 
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andqaity  and  perfection  corresponds  very  nearly  with  their  order 
along  the  river,  the  hest  and  oldest  being  the  lowest— <uie  striking 
proof  that  the  civilization  which  they  refxresent  ascended  the  coarse 
of  the  river.  They  may  be  grouped  in  the  following  series  :>* — (i.) 
About  Meupbib. — ^The  Pyramids  and  tombs  at  Ahou-Boashy  Jiieh, 
AhourSeir,  Sakkara^  and  Dashoor,  These  are  the  monuments  of  the 
Old  Monarchy,  chiefly  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Dynasties  of 
Manetha  (ii.)  Contemporary  with  the  oldest  of  these  are  the 
monuments  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  at  Wady-Feiran  (ParanX 
Wady'd'Magharahy  and  Sarhui-eL-Kadem.  (iii.)  In  Middle  Egypt. 
— ^The  monuments,  partly  perhaps  of  the  kings  of  Manetho's  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Dynasties,  but  chiefly  of  those  of  the  Twelfth,  at 
Meidun,  lUahun,  and  the  Fyum.  (iv.)  Returning  to  Saib,  Takib, 
and  Heliopolis,  we  find  monuments  which  break  the  geographical 
series,  owing  to  the  power  which  the  New  Monarchy,  of  Theban 
Blings,  held  also  over  Lower  Egypt,  (v.)  But  in  their  own  proper 
district  the  series  continues  upwards,  in  the  sculptured  tombs  of 
Ben^Jiassan^  opposite  Hermopolis  the  Great,  and  at  Tel'Amama^ 
(vi.)  At  This  and  Abydos  (about  Arabat-eUMad/ouneh),  the  old 
seat  of  Manetho's  First  and  Secopd  Thinite  Dynasties  (but  none  of 
the  monuments  are  theirs),  (vii.)  The  stupendous  remains  ef 
Thebes  about  the  villages  of  Medivet-AhoUy  Luxcr^  and  Kamak, 
(viii.)  The  remains  at  Esneh  (Latopolis),  EUKah  and  El-HiUaal 
(Eileithyia),  Ec^ou  (ApoUinopolis),  Hadjar-Seheleh  (Silsilis),  widi 
its  quarries,  (ix.)  The  quarries  of  Syene,  and  the  rock-hewn  temples 
of  Elephantine  and  Philse.  (x.)  Above  Egypt  itself;  the  monu- 
ments at  Abou  Sinibel,  Scieh,  and  Barkal,  (xi.)  And  lastly,  those 
of  MeboIb,  at  So/ray  Naga^  &c.  These  last  are  the  smallest,  the 
poorest  in  style,  and  the  most  decayed,  though  the  most  modertL 
To  these  monuments  must  be  added  the  innumerable  extant  hooJeSy 
chiefly  of  religious  ritual  and  moral  precepts,  which  the  Egyptians 
wrote,  from  time  immemorial,  upon  the  delicate  membrane  prepared 
from  the  reed  called  papyrus,  which  anciently  fringed  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  'paper, 

§  6.  Among  these  records,  there  are  some  which  deserve  especial 
mention  for  their  historical  value.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
elasses,  according  as  they  relate  to  the  history  of  Egypt  in  general, 
or  to  particular  reigns.  Of  the  first  class,  the  following  are  the  most 
important,  (i.)  The  Turin  PapyruSy  if  perfect,  would  give  us  ai* 
Authoritative  Egyptian  counterpart  of  the  Lists  of  Manetho,  down 
to  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  a  list  drawn 
'  up  imder,  and  apparently  by  order  of,  the  great  Rameses  H.  (of  the 

^  Lepsias :  *  DenkmSler.'    This  great  work  has  the  advantage  of  depicting  ttaft 
Egyptian  monxunents  In  ohroiudogieal  order. 
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19th  dynasty),  of  all  the  personages,  whether  mythological  or  his- 
torical, who  were  believed  to  have  reigned  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
age.  Unfortunately  it  only  exists  in  164  small  fragments,  which  it 
is  often  impossible  to  piece  together,  (ii.)  The  Chamber  of  Ancestors 
was  found  at  Kamak,  and  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Pans. 
It  is  a  sort  of  shrine,  on  the  walls  of  which  is  depicted  Thothmes 
ni.,  the  greatest  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  making  offerings  before 
tiie  images  of  61  of  his  predecessors,  whose  names,  as  usual,  are 
ins(7ibed  in  hieroglyphics.  Besides,  however,  some  unfortunate 
mutilations,  the  ancestors  form  a  selection,  not  a  complete  list. 
(iii.)  The  Table  of  AbydoSy  now  in  the  British  Museum,  represents 
a  similar  adoration  of  ancestors  by  Rameses  II. ;  but  in  a  sadly 
mutilated  condition.  Of  60  names,  only  30  remain  more  or  less 
legible.  Happily,  however,  nearly  all  the  lacunas  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  New  Table  of  Ahydos,  of  Seti  I.,  the  father  of  Bamese» 
IL,  recently  discovered  by  M.  Mariette.  (iv.)  The  Table  of  Sak- 
Aam,  another  discovery  of  M.  Mariette,  and  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Cairo,  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  priest  named  Tounari,  who 
lived  under  Rameses  II.  In  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  represents  the  pious  deceased  as  admitted,  in  the 
other  world,  to  the  society  of  the  kings,  of  whom  58  are  represented 
on  the  monument.  These  are  doubtless  the  kings  most  honoured 
at  Memphis ;  and  the  selection  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that 
on  the  Table  of  Abydos,  but  with  a  few  interesting  differences. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  these  lists  are,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  the  authentic  memorials  of  the  historical  belief  of 
the  priests  and  scribes  who  compiled  them,  they^  are  no  more  con- 
clusive evidence  that  aa  the  kings  they  represent  ever  lived  and 
reigned,  than  are  the  pictures  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns  at  Holyrood ; 
and  that  their  conformity  with  the  lists  of  Manetho  carries,  us  back 
no  farther  than  the  same  priestly  tradition.  But  they  are  in- 
valuable aids  in  determining  the  suceession  of  the  kings  whose 
names  we  find  on  contemporary  documents,  (v.)  For  the  Apis^ 
stefoe,  <xt  Api»-4ablet8,  we  are  also  indebted  to  M.  Mariette's  dis- 
covery of  the  sepulchre  of  the  sacred  bulls  at  Memphis.  We  have 
to  speak,  in  the  proper  place,  of  that  celebrated  article  of  the  Egyp- 
tian iaith,  that  Osiris  was  periodically  revealed  in  the  form  of  a 
boll,  known  by  certain  marks,  and  named  Apis  at  Memphis,  and 
Mnevis  at  Heliopolis.  When  an  Apis  died,  he  was  buried  with  a 
pomp  that  sometimes  ruined  his  curator.  The  sepulchre  is  an 
arched  gallery,  hewn  in  the  rock,  about  20  feet  in  width  and  height, 
to  the  length  of  2000  feet,  besides  a  lateral  branch.  On  both  sides 
of  the  gallery  are  hewn  recesses,  or,  as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
calls  them,  sUtlls,  each  containing  a  sarcophagus  of  granite,  15  feet 
by  8,  on  only  a  few  of  which  is  a  cartouche  of  the  name  of  the: 

1)  2. 
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enclosed  Apis.  But  on  the  walls  at  the  entrance  of  the  cayem,  as 
well  as  scattered  on  the  floor  beneath,  tablets  were  found,  recording 
the  visits  paid  to  the  sepulchre  by  kings  and  other  persons.  These 
**  Apia-stelcd*^  are  contemporary  documents. 

§  6.  Of  the  second  class  of  monuments — those  referring  to  par* 
ticolar  reigns — ^the  most  important  will  require  notice  as  we  proceed* 
They  are  of  two  descriptions,  papyrus  MSS.  and  monumental  in- 
scriptions. Among  the  former  are  panegyrics  on  the  deeds  of  kings, 
official  correspondence  and  accounts,  and  literary  compositions  of  a 
more  general  nature.  We  may  mention  one  interesting  example. 
At  the  brilliant  court  of  Barneses  XL  there  were  nine  principal  men 
of  learning  attached  to  the  person  of  the  king ;  and  at  their  head 
one  whom  we  may  venture  to  style  Pharaoh's  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
This  officer,  named  Eagabu,  who  is  described  as  unrivalled  in  ele- 
gance of  style,  wrote  a  work  for  the  use  of  the  crown  prince,  Seti 
Menephtha  (who  is  now  identified  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus), 
the  moral  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Poti- 
phar*8  wife." 

The  monumental  inscriptions  of  this  class  are  both  public  and 
private.  The  former  are  engraven  on  obelisks  or  tablets,  or  on  the 
walls  of  temples,  where  they  often  serve  as  the  written  exposition  of 
scenes  presented  more  vividly  to  the  eye  by  immense  coloured  bas- 
reliefs,  depicting  the  military  exploits  of  the  kings,  or  their  triumphs 
after  battle.  The  inscriptions  and  paintings  relating  to  private 
persons  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  the 
condition  of  their  families  and  slaves,  the  economy  of  their  estates, 
the  construction  of  their  houses  and  gardens,  their  banquets  and 
recreations,  within  and  out  of  doors,  and  sometimes  even  on  their 
individual  history  and  character.  Besides  all  this,  they  give  most 
important  data  for  history  and  chronology;  when,  for  instance,  we 
find  it  recorded  that  the  occupant  of  the  tomb  was  bom  on  a  paiv 
ticular  day  and  month  and  year  of  the  reign  of  one  king,  and  died 
at  such  an  age  on  a  particular  day  and  month  and  year  of  another. 

This  mass  of  records,  however,  was  sealed  up  in  an  unknown 
character  till  the  present  century ;  when,  among  the  fruits  of  the 
French  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  famous  *'  Rosetta  Stone "  was 
brought  to  our  Museum.  This  trilingual  inscription,  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic, demotic  (or  ordinary  Egyptian)  and  Greek  characters,  sup- 
plied the  key  by  w^hich  the  ingenuity  of  Toung  and  Ghampollion 
iudependently  unlocked  the  secret  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  gave  a 
living  voice  to  ancient  Egypt."    The  results  of  this  discovery  have 

^«  This  papyrus,  noqulred  by  Mrs.  D'OrUney  in  185S,  uid  now  in  the  Britisli 
Maseum,  is  translated  among  other  docwnents,  by  Bragseh,  *  Ans  dem  Orient,* 
18G5,  ^  See  chap.  ix.  seot  5. 
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presoilied  the  course  of  all  inquiries  into  Egyptian  history.  We 
must  rest  upon  the  native  records  as  our  only  sure  foundation, 
bat  of  course  submitting  them  to  the  laws  of  criticism.  The 
scanty  accounts  of  ancient  writers  are  generally  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  monuments ;  but  sometimes  they  supply  other  facts. 
The  Lists  of  Manetho  may  serve  to  some  extent  as  a  guide  to  the 
order  of  the  whole. 

f  7.  As  in  India  and  China,  so  in  Egypt,  a  fabulous  antiquity 
was  clauned  for  the  beginning  of  the  nation.  The  reign  of  the  gods, 
for  ages  before  that  of  human  kings,  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  pri- 
meval hierarchy.  Manetho  prefixes  to  his  list  of  purely  human 
dynasties,  reckoned  from  Menes,  a  period  of  about  25,000  years  tor 
the  reigns  of  Gods,  Demigods,  Heroes,  and  Manes  (the  souls  of  the 
departed).  The  series  of  the  seven  divine  rulers  looks  like  a  religious 
allegory  of  the  creative  energy  and  conflicts  of  nature,  by  which  the 
land  was  prepared  for  human  habitation.  The  first  is  the  creative 
Phtha,  the  worker  by  the  energy  of  Fire,  Next  comes  Ra,  the 
Sun^  who  was  worshipped  from  time  immemorial  at  On  (Heliopolis). 
The  third  is  Agathod^mon,  the  Greek  translation  of  an  Egyptian 
name,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  vital  principle  generated 
from  the  waters.  The  middle  place  is  filled  by  Seb'  (Cronos  or 
Satnm),  the  personification  of  Time,  standing  between  the  creative 
powers  and  those  by  which  the  world  is  governed.  The  latter  are 
the  children  of  Seb  and  Netpe;  and  among  them  are  Osiris  and  Isis. 
Of  these,  Osibib  appeared  in  human  form,- as  the  fifth  divine  ruler, 
who,  after  working  all  manner  of  good  for  men,  is  put  to  death  by 
the  malice  of  Typhon,  the  evil  principle,  but  is  restored  to  life  and 
made  the  judge  of  souls.  Typhon,  the  usurper,  is  slain  by  Isis,  with 
the  assistance  of  her  son  Hobus,  who  fills  the  seventh  and  last  place 
(as  a  demigod)  among  the  divine  kings  of  Egypt,  and,  as  the  type  of 
yonthfal  energy  perpetually  renewed  (like  Apollo),  he  is  the  source 
ci  succeeding  dynasties  and  the  special  leader  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  demiyods  of  Manetho  (on  the  authority  of  Syncellus)  were 
eight:  Mars,  Anubis,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Ammon,  Tithoes,  Zosos, 
Jupiter.'*  This  mythological  age  is  called  on  the  inscriptions  **  the 
times  of  the  Bar-sheson  ^  (servants  of  Horus). 

S  8.  The  Lists  of  Manetho,  the  statements  of  the  priests  to  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus,  and  the  inscriptions,  all  agree  in  making  Men 
or  MxKBB  the  first  man  who  reigned  in  Egypt ;  and  the  very  name 
soggests  a  mythical  impersonation  of  the  human  race,  like  the  Indian 
Jfentf,  the  Greek  Minyas  and  Minott,  the  Etruscan  Menerfa,  and 
the  German  Mannus*  His  claim  to  historical  existence  fails  before 
the  only  proper  test  *,  for  the  hieroglyphs  of  his  name  are  not  con- 

>•  See  sir  O.  WilkiiiBoii's  Note  on  Herod,  il.  44,  RawUnflon. 
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temporary,^  The  priestly  tradition  connected  him  vrith  the  widest 
range  of  Egypt's  dominion,  placing  his  birth  and  early  kingdom  at 
This,  in  Upper  Egypt,  his  great  works  at  Memphis,  and  his  conquests 
and  death  in  Ethiopia,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  hippopotamus.  The 
significance  of  the  legends  respecting  Menes  ?rill  be  seen  better  when 
we  gain  some  sure  basis  of  genuine  history. 

§  9.  The  priests  read  to  Herodotus,  from  a  papyrus,  the  names  of 
330  kings,  tiie  successors  of  Menes,  among  whom  were  eighteen 
Ethiopian  kings  and  one  natiye  queen,  Nitocris ;  all  the  rest  were 
kings  and  Egyptians.  The  last  of  them  was  Mcsais,  the  constructor 
of  the  great  lake  in  the  FyUm,  who  had  not  been  dead  900  years 
when  Herodotus  visited  Egypf  Moeris,  as  we  shall  see,  represents 
probably  one  or  more  kings  of  Manetho's  12th  djmasty.  Herodotus 
then  passes  on  to  Sesostris,'*  the  great  oonqueror,  and  his  son 
Phebon,^  who  was  struck  blind ;  names  which,  like  Mceris,  are  dis- 
guised under  their  Greek  form,  but  point  to  the  great  exploits  of  the 
18th  and  19th  dynasties,  though  the  name  of  Sesostris  may  possibly 
come  from  the  12th.  The  Memphian  Pboteus,  tbe  successor  of 
Pheron,"  is  made  contemporary  with  the  Trojan  war,  a  pseudo-chro- 
nological inference  from  the  Homeric  fable  of  Proteus ;  while  the 
amusing  anecdote  about  his  successor  Rhampbinitus,"  and  the  thief, 
puts  all  chronology  at  defiance  by  placing  a  Rhamses  (as  the  name 
seems  to  imply)  before  the  Pyramid-kings.  It  would  seem,  in  fact, 
that  Herodotus  had  before  him  two  lists  of  kings,  the  one  belonging 
to  Upper  and  the  other  to  Lower  Egypt ;  and,  having  told  all  that 
he  found  interesting  about  the  Thinites  and  Thebans,  from  the 
1st  dynasty  to  the  19th,  he  passes  to  the  earliest  Memphians  of 
the  4th,  unaware  of  his  chronological  disorder."  We  shall  have  to 
notice  in  their  proper  place  his  statements  about  the  pyramid-builders, 
Cheops,  Gepheen,  and  Mtcbrinus,**  names  now  perfectly  identified. 
That  of  Abtchis,  the  builder  of  a  brick  pyramid,  is  more  doubtful ;" 

^^  His  hieroglyph  reads  J£na  or  M&nai.      '*  Herod,  it.  101  and  13. 
u  Herod.  IL  102,  teq.  M  Herod,  ii.  111. 

^  Herod,  ii.    112,  teq.     The  "  saoeeseor,"  in  these  aneedotee, 
is  simply  the  kin;  whom  Herodotus  pleases  to  menUon  next. 
MM  »  Herod.  11.  121,  seq. 

■     I         »  See  Bir  O.  WUkinson's  note  to  Herodotus,  ii.  124  (Rawlinsoa). 
1^  I      The  two  following  sets  of  five  comprise  all  the  kings  selected  by 
^      Herodotus  from  the  330  read  out  to  him  by  the  prints : — 
Thinites  and  Thebans,  MemphUes. 

MENES.  Menes.  Cheops. 

Mosris.  Cephren. 

Sesostris.  Mycerinus. 

Pheron.  Asychls. 

Rhampwnitna.  Anyais. 

M  Herod,  ii.  124,  seq, 

^  Herod.il.  186.     Sir  O.  Wilkinson  supposes  him  to  hare  been  Shishak,  of  th« 
22nd  dynasty  (called  Asoch»us  by  Josephus),  perhaps  partly  confounded  with  i 
•ther  king.    In  RawUnson^s  *  Herodotus,'  /.  o. 
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and  80  is  Anybis,  the  blind  king,  who  was  driven  into  the  marshee, 
while  Egypt  was  conquered  by  a  vast  arniy  of  Ethiopians,  led  by 
Saba€X)0,  who  ruled  for  fifty  years.^  This  conquest  corresponds 
to  the  25th  (Ethiopian)  dynasty  of  Manetho,  which  we  find  syn* 
chionising  with  Ajsyrian  and  Hebrew  history  about  the  time  of  the 
downllEd  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  restoration  of  Anysis 
may  be  probably  connected  with  the  revolution  by  which  the  native 
princes  who  had  preserved  their  independence  in  the  Delta,  ex- 
pelled the  Ethiopians.'' 

With  the  completion  of  that  revolution  by  the  establishment  of 
FsAMMsnGHUs  ou  the  throne  (about  B.o.  664),  tibie  notes  of  Herodotus 
&II  into  historical  order.  We  have  now  collected  into  one  view  the 
outline  of  his  contributions  to  the  earlier  history  of  Egypt.  His 
order,  or  rather  disorder,  is  followed  by  Diodorus,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  &et8  of  some  importance,  of  which,  however,  no  seporato 
statement  need  be  made  at  present."* 

S  10.  Tuning  to  the  lists  of  Manetho,  we  find  the  whole  suooes- 
mcfa  of  kings,  from  Menes  to  the  final  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians,  divided  into  30  dynasties,  to  which  is  added  a  3l8t,  com- 
posed of  the  Persian  kings  till  the  conquest  by  Alexander.  The  80 
dynasties  are  distinguished  by  the  seats  of  the  royal  power,  except 
the  three  dynasties  of  Shepherd  Kings  (15-17),^  the  Ethiopians 
(25),  and  the  Fenians  (27)  of  the  first  Persian  conquest.  These 
capitals  were,  in  Upper  Egypty  This,  Elephantine,  and  Thebes ;  in 
Middle  Egypt^  Heracleopolis ;  and  in  Lower  Egypt,  Memphis,  Xois, 
Tanis,  Bubastis,  Seis,  Mendea^  and  Sebennytus.  The  years  assigned 
by  Ifanetbo  to  the  respective  dynasties  make  up  a  total  of  6462 
yean ;  but  his  own  statement  at  the  end  gives  a  period  of  3555 
jeaxa.* 

This  discrepancy  seems  almost  decisive  of  the  question,  whether 
the  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  successive  and  continuous,  or  in  part 
contemporaneous.*^  The  former  alternative  seems  quite  incredible, 
with  reference  both  to  the  times  and  places ;  and,  if  not  irreconcilable 
with  the  monuments,  it  is  certainly  not  confirmed  by  them.  The 
latter  view  is  adopted  by  the  best  modern  authorities,  with  a  few 
distinguished  exceptions;**  nor  is  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the 
contemporaneous  dynasties  in  an  exact  scheme  a  sufficient  objection 

*  Herod.  iL  187.    See  ftirther  in  chap.  vii. 

^  Herod,  ii.  139,  140.  The  legend  of  the  prieet-king  Brraoe  (c.  HI)  seems 
to  be  a  eonfation  of  Tarioos  stories  belonging  to  different  times. 

*  Diod.  L  4A-68.  ^  But  in  some  copies  these  are  Theban, 
**  Beckoning  back  trom  aboat  b.c.  350,  the  former  date  would  carry  us  to  b.c. 

581S,  the  latter  to  b.c.  3905.    But  the  numbers  Tary  in  different  copies. 

^  Manetho  himself  speaks  of  contemporary  "  kings  of  ThebaXs  and  of  the  other 
ptoTinece  of  Egypt.*' 

n  Bansen  and  Benaa  are  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  long  chronology. 
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to  the  principle.  Neither  is  the  attempt  of  much  consequence ;  for 
the  whole  history  of  Egypt  may  easily  be  grouped  under  the  follow- 
ing broad  divisions : — (i.)  The  Old  Monarchy,  which  had  its  capital 
at  Memphis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  probably  ruled  over  the  whole 
land,  (ii.)  The  Middle  Monarchy,  and  the  foreign  dominati<Hi  of 
the  Skepherd  Kings,  (iii.)  The  New  Monarchy  of  Thebes,  under 
which  Egypt  was  reunited  and  raised  to  the  acm^  of  its  power, 
(iv.)  A  period  during  which  power  was  held  by  various  princes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  till  the  establishment  of  a  second  foreign  domination 
—the  Ethiopian,  (v.)  The  later  SaUe  Monarchy,  which  reunited 
Egypt  till  it  was  conquered  by  Gambyses.  (vi.)  The  Persian 
Domination,  with  one  episode  of  recovered  independence,  down  to 
the  conquest  by  Alexander,  (vii.)  The  Hellenist  Kingdom  of  the 
Ptolemies,  till  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province.  -  (viii.)  The  Boman 
Province  of  Egypt,  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Arabs. 


NOTE. 

CONTEMFOBANEOUSNESS  OF  DYNASTIES. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  Lane  and 
Mr.  Stuart  Poole  for  the  Dynasties  down  to  tie  New  Theban 
Monarchy. 


I.  TH1NITE8. 

IL 

viL  *  Ivin! 

111.  MempUto. 

IV.                VI. 

X. 

DIospdatM. 

XL    |X1I. 

XIIL 

XVUI. 

-1 

XIV.  Xoltefc 

XVL  }shephcnb. 

1  XVII.  Shephenli. 

iipUinx  iUMl  i^'ramlds. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


THE  OLD  MEMPHIAN  MONARCHY. 

$  1.  Memphis  the  llrtt  seat  of  the  Egyptian  Monarchy.  What  is  meant  by  the 
origin  of  Menea  from  Thist  §  2.  The  Firtt  and  Second  {ThinUe)  Dynattiei 
of  Manetho.  Introdaetion  of  animal-worship.  Succession  of  women  to  the 
erown.  §  S.  The  Third  Dynoity  {Memphian).  The  Libyans  subdued.  §  4. 
Contemporary  History  begins  with  the  Fourth  Dynasty  {Ifemphian)^  and  the 
Pyramids.  Names  of  Khvtu  and  his  brother  in  the  Great  Pyramid  : — the 
Chbops  of  Herodotus.  §  5.  Tbe  Second  Pyramid  of  CErHRSif  or  Shafks. 
His  temple  and  statue.  §  6.  The  Third  Pyramid  of  Mtcvrinvs  or  Mkn« 
XAmc  His  coffin  and  mummy.  Boris  and  the  Pyramid  of  Abou-Seir. 
§  7.  The  Pyramids  in  general.  Motires  for  their  construction.  §  8.  Their 
testimony  to  the  power  and  art  of  tbe  Memphian  kings.  Absence  of  all 
figured  decorations  and  inscriptions.  They  are  the  temple^ombs  of  deified 
kings.  §  9.  The  colossal  Sphinx  :  probably  of  the  time  of  Shafre.  Symbo* 
Ileal  meaning  of  the  figure.  §  10.  Tombs  of  the  Pyramid-period.  Their 
▼irid  pictures  of  life  under  the  Old  Monarchy.  Physical  appearance  and 
dress.  Social  and  economical  condition.  Wealth  and  oppression  of  the  land- 
owners. Pastoral  and  agricultural  operations.  Amusements.  Domesticated 
animals.  Absence  of  the  horse.  Mechanical  arts.  Writing.  High  state  of 
art.  Moral  philosophy  of  the  age.  §  11.  It  was  a  period  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Sudden  appearance  of  this  high  civilixation.  §  12.  Traditions  of 
earlier  works.  Menes  turned  the  course  of  the  Nile.  §  IS.  The  city  of 
Mmrais.  Its  precedence  over  Thebes  and  Heliopolis.  §  14.  Necropolis  of 
Memphis.  Arohiteeture  of  the  tombs.  §  15.  The  Memphian  Dynasties:  Srd, 
4th,  6th,  7th,  8th.  Connection  of  the  Fifth  {Slephantins)  Dynasty  with 
Memphis.     Relations  between  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt«     §  16.  Beligioua 
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eonilata  UBder  the  Foorth  Djnutj.  Impiety  and  opprenloa  of  Cheops  end 
Oephrea.  PieCy  end  deiflcetion  of  Myoeriniu.  OonflrmatioaefrtNn  the  moaa- 
nients.  §  17.  BiuiMn*B  view  of  the  religtoiu  and  poUtieel  onion  of  Upper  end 
Lower  B^pt.  §  18.  The  Sixth  Dfiuuty  :  difflenltiee  ahout  Its  origin.  Pepi* 
MaireandPepiKeferkenu  Nirocan.  Her  connection  with  the  Third  PTramid. 
%  \%.  Sevmth  and  Eighth  DynaMea,  FaU  of  the  Memphian  Monaivhy.  Ninth 
ankd  'lh$Uh  Dyna$tim  at  HeraeleopoUa.  §  80.  Aheenee  of  a  chronology  thus 
fkr.    Yariooa  hypotheaee. 

f  1.  Mekphis  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom.  There 
are  the  oldest  monuments,  and  its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Menes. 
If  the  origin  of  Menes  from  This  ^  indicates  a  stiU  older  local  king-* 
dom  in  Upper  Egypt,  that  kingdcxn  has  disappeared,  leaving  no  con- 
temporary records,  but  only  the  traditions  recorded  in  the  List  of 
Manetho.  The  removal  of  Menes  from  This  to  Memphis  implies 
the  subjection  of  the  former  to  the  latter ;  and  the  New  Table  of 
Abydos  and  the  Table  of  Sakkara  appear  to  make  the  two  contem- 
poraneous. The  traditions  seem  to  indicate  a  rivalry  between  the 
priests  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  for  the  first  honours  of  national 
civilization.  While  both  rendered  equal  reverence  to  Menes,  Neche- 
rophes,  the  head  of  the  Third  (the  first  Memphite)  Dynasty  was 
regarded  as  his  contemporary ;  and  to  Athothis,  the  son  of  Menes, 
and  Tosorthus,  the  son  of  Necherophes  (who  seem  indeed  to  be 
identical)  are  ascribed  in  common  tiie  posaeBsion  of  great  mediotl 
knowledge,  the  patronage  of  letteoi  and  the  ficrt  ow  of  hewn  stoua 
in  building  a  temple  at  Memphis. 

f  2.  MaiKrtho  ■■igns  to  his  Firtit  {Thinite)  Dynasty  seven  kings 
during  a  period  of  250  years.  The  fifth  king,  Hesep-ti  (Usaphaidos, 
M.')  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Funereal  Ritual  (an  extant  papyrus) 
as  the  author  of  some  sacred  books.  The  Second  Dynatty^  also  of 
Thinites,  consisting  of  nine  kings  in  302  years,  is  signalised  as  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  animal-worship,  which  is  thus  marked 
as  an  innovation.  In  the  reign  of  Gaiechos  (JToAmw),  the  second 
king  of  this  dynasty,  the  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  were  worshipped  at 
Memphis  and  Heliopolis  respectively,  and  the  goat  at  Mendes;  all, 
be  it  observed,  in  Lower  Egypt.  His  successor,  Binothris  (J9a- 
neter-en)  is  said  to  have  legalized  the  succession  of  women  to  the 
crown;  and  the  eighth  king,  Sesochris,  is  described  as  a  giant. 

§  3.  The  Third  Dynasty  of  Manetho  consists  of  nine  or  eleven 
Memphian  kings,  for  a  space  of  214  years.  The  first  king,  Neche* 
rophes,  the  contemporary  of  Menes,  subdued  a  revolt  of  the  Libyans, 
the  rebels  being  panic-stricken  at  a  sudden  increase  of  the  moon ;  so 
early  did  tradition  place  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  of  the  Western 
Desert. 

^  This  was  a  olty  of  Upper  EffTpt,  aboat  100  miles  below  Thebes,  and  ttear 
Abydos  {ArabaU4l'Ma4f9tmah)  which  sapplantcd  it. 
*  This  abbreTiation  ladieatss  the  name  given  by  ManetbOb 
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S  4.  These  notices  are  called  hy  Manetbo  from  the  trsditions  of 
the  priests;  but  now  we  approach  the  confines  of  that  real  history 
which  is  attested  by  contemporary  records.  The  ovals'  of  the  first 
and  second  dynasties  are  certainly  none  of  them  contemporary ;  they 
are  Yotiye  or  traditional  inscriptions  on  buildings,  tablets,  or  writings 
of  a  much  later  date.  Some  are  ascribed  to  the  Third  Dynasty ; 
but  the  only  three  legible  names,  which  are  clearly  contemporary, 
are  assigned  by  the  highest  authority,  Lepsius,  to  the  Fourth  and 
Fiftti  Dynasties.  The  most  important  of  these  ii  on  a  bas-relief 
carved  on  the  rocks  of  the  Sioai  group,  representing  King  Snofru 
(commonly  identified  with  Sephuris  of  Manetho's  Third  Dynasty), 
as  subduing  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  with  the  Fourth  Dynasty  of  Memphian  kings  that  we  first 
find  monumental  records  coinciding  with  historical  tradition ;  and 
toUh  them  the  real  history  of  Egypt  begins.  Their  names  are  re- 
corded alike  in  the  pages  of  the  father  of  history,  and  on  the  stones 
of  the  oldest  and  most  majestic  monuments  of  the  world,  the 
F^iamids  of  Jizeh,  north-west  of  Memphis.  If  the  mound  of  the 
Bir^-Nimroud  be  indeed  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,^  it  has 
been  for  ages  a  shapeless  ruin,  while  the  oldest  Pyramids^  preserving 
their  first  form,  and  not  entirely  stript  even  of  the  outermost 
stones,  still  rise  like  everlasting  mountains  over  the  vast  level  plain, 
challenging,  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  research  into 
the  mystery  of  their  meaning. 

Hidden  during  all  those  ages  in  the  very  centre  of  the  mav  of  tha 
Great  Pyramid,  safe  from  defacement  and  mutilation,  and  so  placed 
as  to  be  beyond  all  suspicion  of  their  genuineness,*  General  Howsrd 
Yyae  discovered,  as  lately  as  the  year  1837,  the  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters which  the  workmen  painted,  for  their  own  mechanical  uses,  on 
the  huge  stones  before  they  left  the  quarry ;  and  those  characters 
have  been  deciphered  as  Khufu  or  Shofo  and  Num-Khufu  or 
Nu-Shoto  (the  brother  of  Khufu  or  Shofo,  and  doubtless  co-regent 
with  him).*  In  these  kings  we  at  once  recognise  the  Suphis  I.  and 
n.  of  Manetho^  and  the  royal  tablets,  and  in  the  former  the  Cheofs 

'  In  biengrlyphio  writing  the  nsme  of  a  king  is  aliraxs  aidoaed  In  an  oral  or 
•artomebe,  as  the  name  of  Menes  on  p.  88. 

*  See  helow,  chap.  z. 

'  On  the  rough  surfaces  of  stones  huilt  into  the  mass. 

*  On  Horace's  principle^    *'  Segoius  irritant  animos,  fto.,"  we  gire  copies  of 


these  qnarry-mai^ : 


23®)"°^  l2dMD 


ItriW) 


iTiM-jnift/W,  or,  in  an  abridged  form  I  /r-3     'P7)J^^ 
^  That  these  two  reigned  together,  in  pan  at  least,  is  oonflnned  by  the  lengths 
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to  whom  Herodotus  expressly  ascribes  the  Great  Pyramid.  Jastly, 
therefore,  does  Lepsins  describe  this  work  as  *'  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
to  which  the  first  link  of  our  monumental  history  is  fastened  m- 
movaUy,  not  only  for  Egyptian,  but  for  Universal  History.** 

§  5. .  The   Second  Pyramid  of  Jizeh  is   doubtless  that  which 


Plan  of  the  Pyramids  of  Jinfa. 

Herodotus  says  was  built  by  Cephren,  the  successor  of  Cheops,  close 
to  the  former,  and  of  nearly  the  same  size,  but  somewhat  lower." 

of  their  reiinii  m  stated  hy  Hanetho,  either  50  and  56  years,  or  68  and  66 ;  for 
even  the  smaller  pair  ooold  hardly  hare  been  filled  up  by  two  brothers  sucoesaiTely . 
•  Herod,  ii.  127.  In  calling  Cephren  the  brother  of  Cheops,  Herodotus  seems 
to  have  oonftised  him  with  Num-Khafti  or  Snphis  II.  Diodoras  (1.  64)  mentions 
a  tradition,  that  this  king  was  the  son  (not  the  brother)  of  Cheops,  and  that  his 
tme  name  was  Chabryls,  a  much  nearer  approach  to  Sh^/^, 
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This  king  is  probably  identified  with  Shqfre^  the  Sephres  of 
Manetho*8  Fifth  Dynasty,  but,  according  to  Lepeius,  of  the  Fourth. 
His  name  has  not,  indeed,  been  found  on  the  Pyramid,  but  it 
appears  on  several  tombs  and  tablets,  often  with  the  addition  **  of 
the  Lesser  Pyramid,"  It  is  also  distinguished,  in  the  tablets  of 
kings,  like  that  of  Cheops,  by  a  pyramid  among  its  component 
hieroglyphics. 

A  most  interesting  monument  of  this  king  is  the  great  temple, 
close  to  the  Sphinx,  only  lately  uncovered  by  M.  Mariette,  who 
found  in  it  a  life-sized  portrait-statue  of  the  king,  sculptured  in 
the  hard  trap-rock  called  diorite,  and  inscribed  with  his  name 


j^s^. 


besides  fragments  of  other  statues  with  the  same 


inscription. 

§  6.  The  Third  Pyramidy  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  other  two, 
but  excelling  them  in  beauty,  as  it  was  cased  halfway  up  with 
Ethiopian  granite,  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  Mtcerinus,  whom 
he  makes  the  sucoessoc  of  Gephren ;'  and,  in  Manetho,  Supbis  II. 
is  followed  by  Mencheres.'^  In  this  case,  the  identification  is  even 
more  striking  than  in  that  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  Third 
Pyramid  still  retains  some  courses  of  its  granite  facing,  bevelled 
at  the  edges ;  and  when  Belzoni  entered  the.  edifice,  he  found  in- 
deed that  Arab  spoilers  had  been  there  before  him ;  the  cofiBn  had 
been  taken  from  the  sarcophagus,  and  broken  open ;  but  there  lay 
the  coffin-lid,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Men-ka-be  and,  in  the 
neighbouring  passage  were  the  withered  relics  of  a  body,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  king  himself;  though  some  say  that  it  is  the 
corpse  of  an  Arab,  who  perished  iu  the  Pyramid  when  it  was  entered 
by  Othman.  The  human  relics  and  the  fragments  of  the  case  may 
both  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
name  are  repeated  on  the  tablets  of  kings,  in  one  of  the  small  pyra- 
mids which  are  grouped  about  the  great  ones^  and  elsewhere. 

The  Middle  Pyramid  of  Jbou-Seir^  to  the  south  of  those  of  Jizeh, 
has  been  claimed,  on  the  authority  of  a  name  inscribed  as  a  quarry- 
mark,  for  Soris,  the  fibrst  king  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty ;  but  Lepsius 
refers  it  to  Usercheres,  of  the  Fifth. 

f  7.  These  Pyramids  are  but  the  chief  and  the  most  ancient  of 
a  series  extending  along  the  rocky  platform,  which  raises  them  beyond 
reach  of  the  inundation,  to  the  west  of  Memphis,  along  a  space  of 
about  twenty  miles,  from  Jizeh  on  the  north  to  Ikishour  on  the  south. 

Suck  was  the  extent  of  the  vast  cemetery,  where  the  myriads  of 
the  Memphian  dead  reposed  in  their  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  high 
over  which  the  temple  -  tombs  of  their  sovereigns  pointed  to  the 

•  Herod,  ii.  129, 134.  i«  The  name  also  oceors  in  the  Fifth  Dynasty. 
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•ky.  Monnments  of  haughty  grandear  and  despotic  power  as  they 
are,  common  sense  suggests  the  higher  artistic  motive  for  their 
size  and  form;  a  motive  which  is  felt  as  soon  as  they  are  seen. 
Like  the  cathedral  spires  of  the  middle  bqb^  they  are  the  land* 
marks  of  a  vast  space  which  sets  them  before  the  eye  in  their 
sacred  dignity,  while  their  huge  mass  is  in  harmony  with  all  the 
objects  that  surround  them,  and  with  the  very  atmosphere  through 
which  they  are  seen.  The  emotions  excited  in  a  thousand  genera- 
tions are  the  justification  of  their  builders. 

§  8.  It  is  a  misleading  generality  to  speak  of  the  Pyramids  simply 
as  Egyptian.  They  are  the  characteristic  monuments  of  the  Old 
Memphian  Monarchy,  just  as  the  vast  temples  of  Luxor  and 
Kamak,  with  their  pillared  naves  and  towering  propylsea,  are  of 
the  New  Theban  Monarchy.  The  practice  of  pyramid -building 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  for  the  pyramids  of 
Nubia  are  later  and  very  inferior  resuscitations  of  the  form.  Equally 
distinct  is  the  religious  idea  of  the  Pyramids  from  that  of  the  palaces 
and  temples  of  after  ages.  While  the  walls  of  the  latter  display  immense 
reliefs  and  paintings,  and  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  to  the  glory 
of  the  kings  and  their  patron  deities,  the  former  are  almost,  and  in 
the  best  and  oldest  example,  the  Great  Pyramid,  quite  bare  of  even 
structural  decoration.  Not  for  want  of  skill  and  art,  as  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  contemporary  tombs  around  them,  and  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  own  workmanship.  Had  we  no  other  monuments  of 
the  age,  the  mechanical  skill  required  to  remove  the  huge  stones  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  and  to  raise  them  to  the  height  of 
nearly  600  feet ;  to  quarry,  and  polish,  and  transport  the  granite 
used  in  the  linings  and  sarcophagi ;  to  preserve  every  form  and  angle 
with  geometrical  exactitude,  and  to  fit  the  masonry  with  joints  as 
thin  as  writing  paper  (not  to  insist  on  the  supposed  evidences  of 
high  astronomical  and  other  science) — all  this  would,  of  itself,  display 
the  work  of  a  highly  civilized  people,  governed  by  a  power  which, 
in  the  security  of  peace,  could  command  unlimited  resources  of 
labour,  and  was  ready  to  expend  the  human  material  with  the  un- 
sparing selfishness  of  a  despot.  The  priests  told  Herodotus^  that 
**  Cheops  closed  the  temples  and  forbad  the  Egyptians  to  sacrifice, 
compelling  them  instead  to  labour,  one  and  all,  in  his  service.  A 
hundred  thousand  men  laboured  constantly,  and  were  relieved  every 
three  months  by  a  fresh  lot.  It  took  ten  years'  oppression  of  the 
people  to  make  the  causeway  for  the  conveyance  of  the  stones.  The 
Pyramid  itself  was  twenty  years  in  building." 

The  fairest  conclusion  from  the  absence  of  those  decorations 
which  were  lavished  on  private  tombs,  is  that  the  Pyramids  were 

u  Herod,  ii.  199. 
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regarded  as  temples^  as  well  as  tombs,  in  an  age  and  nation  which 
had  not  yet  adopted  image  worship ;  and  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  pantheistic  s3rmbolism  of  animal  worship  was  new.  Tombs,  in 
general,  were  sacred  to  the  deities  of  Amentia  the  Egyptian  Hades ; 
but  the  pyramid-kings  seem  themselves  to  have  aspired  to  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  among  the  epitaphs  of  their  subjects  we  find 
such  titles  as  **  priest  of  Khufu,"  "  priest  of  Shafre  " ;  nay,  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  called  the  <<  Temple  of  King  Khufu."  The  absence  of 
decoration  is  equally  remarkable  in  the  great  temple  of  Shafre  near 
the  Pyramids.  The  temple-towers  of  Babylonia,  though  in  many 
respects  of  a  different  type,"  have  a  8u£Bcient  resemblance  to  the 
pyramids  to  suggest  a  common  derivation  of  the  idea  from  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  a  suggestion  quite  consLstent  with  the  Cushite  origin  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  position  of  the  Pyramids  in  time  as  the  earliest 
extant  of  human  works.  Their  perfection  shows  that  they  were  no 
first  rude  essays  in  architecture, 

§  9.  In  front  of  the  Pyramids,  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  of  rock 
on  which  they  stand,  but  lower  down  and  looking  eastward  over  the 
Nile,  stands  the  colossal  Sphinx  (at  e  on  the  Plan).  A  man's  head  rises 
above  the  sands  which  leave  visible  only  the  back  of  the  body  of  a  lion, 
both  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  strata  of  which  are  not  only  clearly 
seen,  but  **  the  figure  appears  all  cruelly  cut  into  by  the  weathering  of 
its  rock."  "  '*  Tlie  head  and  face  are  reddish,  the  neck  and  line  of  the 
back  white,  on  the  yellow  sand."  ^^  "•  About  the  face  and  head,  though 
nowhere  else,  there  is  much  of  the  original  statuary  surface  still, 
occasionally  painted  dull  red  ;  and  the  curvature  of  the  cheeks  and 
cheek-bones  shows  a  certain  degree  of  high  sculpture,  especially 
when  we  obaerve  the  scale  on  which  it  is  wrought.*"'  The  temporary 
clearance  of  the  sand  efEected  by  Captain  Caviglia,  in  1818,  showed 
thai  the  length  of  the  body  is  140  feet ;  the  fore-paws,  which  are 
constructed  in  masonry,  project  50  feet  further ;  and  the  height  from 
the  platform  between  the  paws  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  62  feet,  the 
original  elevation  of  the  native  rock.^ 

The  rock  is  not,  however,  levelled  to  this  depth,  but  the 
platform  is  approached  from  the  side  of  the  Nile  by  a  sloping 
descent  cut  in  the  rock  for  135  feet,  and  ending  in  a  flight 
of  13  steps;  from  the  platform  there  is  another  descent  of  30 
steps  to  the  space  between  the  Sphinx's  feet.  Like  the  Pyramids, 
it  is  free  &om  hieroglyphics ;  but,  on  the  side  of  a  little  temple 
between  its  paws,  Caviglia  discovered  tablets  representing  Thothmes 
IV.,  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  Rameses  the  Great,  of  the  19fh, 

■■  See  below,  chap.  x. 

^  Piazzi  Smyth,  *  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid,'  «'ol.  i.  p.  822. 
>*  iWrf.,  Tol.  i.  p.  58.  »*  Jbid.,  vol.  i.  p.  828. 

^  Howard  Vyse,  •  Pyramlda  of  Giaeh,'  vol.  ilL     AppcndU,  pp.  IW-llS. 
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wiXBlnpping  the  figure  of  **  the  Sphinx,  Ear-Eat^  the  giver  of  life, 
&a,  the  ruler  of  the  upper  and  lower  world,  &o.,  like  the  sun  for 
ever  and  ever."  These  tablets  only  prove  it  to  be  older  than  the 
kings  who  set  them  up ;  its  real  age  is  probably,  from  majiy  indica* 
tions,  that  of  the  Pyramids  themselves. 

Its  meaning  has  no  connection  with  the  classic  fable  of  (Edipos. 
The  Greek  Sphinx  was  female  ;'7  the  Egyptian  was  piale, — ^the  sym* 
bolical  statue  of  a  god  or  king,  uniting  the  attributes  of  power  and 
intelligence  in  the  lion's  body  and  the  man's  head,  crowned  with  the 
royal  fillet.^*  From  the  proximity  of  the  Sphinx  to  the  building 
called  Shafre's  temple,  and  some  other  indications,  it  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  statue  of  that  king,  by  others  a  divine  image  whi<di 
he  oonsecrated.  If  the  former,  it  was  •doubtless  a  portrait ;  but  the 
weathering  of  the  strata  has  worn  the  ess^tially  Egyptian  features 
into  what  some  have  mistaken  for  the  negro  type.  In  the  later  ages 
of  Egypt,  we  find  sphinxes  used  in  the  decoration  of  temples ;  and 
the  human  head  is  often  replaced  by  those  of  animals  symbolical  of 
divine  attributes,  such  as  the  ram  and  hawk. 

§  10.  The  silence  of  the  Fymmids  respecting  the  life  of  the 
Egyptians  under  the  Old  Monarchy  is  made  up  for  by  the  surround* 
ing  tombs.  Their  inteiiial  walls  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
with  the  more  universally  intelligible  language  of  pictures,  which  show 
us  the  subjects  of  the  Old  Memphian  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  their 
daily  business,  banquets,  and  recreations.  '*  Here  we  see  the  regular 
physical  type  of  the  Egyptians ;  a  reddish-brown  complexion,  with 
the  nose  long,  and  either  straight  or  slightly  aquiline,  the  lips 
rather  full,  and  the  forehead  not  high ;  but  the  shape  of  the  head  is 
hidden  by  the  already  universal  wig^  Other  clothing  is  scanty ;  a 
short  kilt,  sandals,  a  necklace ;  and  in  some  cases  a  leopard's  skin 
over  the  shoulders,  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  priests,  llie  complexion 
of  the  women  is  a  yellowish  pale  olive ;  they  wear  a  single,  close* 
fitting,  elastic  dress  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  supported  under  the 
breasts  by  shoulder-straps,  and  coming  down,  without  a  fold  or 
wrinkle,  to  the  ankles,  where  it  is  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the 
separation  of  the  feet  in  walking  or  dancing.  The  wig  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  men ;  and  princesses  are  only  distinguished  from  servants 
by  their  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  blue  and  white  glass  beads." 

The  social  state  is  that  of  an  aristocracy  of  landowners,  using 
with  harsh  oppression  the  labour  of  a  servile  peasantry  and  of 

1'  If  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  idea  Aram  the  Egyptiani,  they  may  ha^e  been 
mialed  as  to  the  sex  by  the  wig  and  head-dress.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sphinx 
is  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  nor  by  any  Greek  or  Latin  author  earlier  than 
PUny. 

M  aemens  <  Alex,  Btrom.'  5,  p.  671  (Potter).  'AA/rifc  lura  ovp4inmt  cvitfioXam 
n  ^tI«  ^  An  Egyptian  wig  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mnrenip* 
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domestic  slaves.  **  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  pictured  scenes, 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  peasant  enjoying,  or  working  for, 
himself  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree ;  no  independent 
thought,  or  look,  or  action,  on  the  part  of  the  poor  men  is  allowed 
but  they  are  all  in  official  training  to  serve  the  prince  of  the  time 
being ;  and  tidminiatration  is  the  order  of  the  day."  "^  According  to 
a  constant  convention  in  Egyptian  pictures,  the  owner  of  the  tomb 
is  represented  by  a  colossal  figure,  armed  with  a  baton,  and  standing 
the  whole  height  of  the  wall,  which  is  divided,  in  front  of  him, 
into  horizontal  compartments,  in  which  his  servants  are  at  their 
various  occupations.  The  taskmaster  is  always  present,  and  the 
bastinado  at  work :  not  even  the  cripples  are  exempt  from  labour ; 
and  over  them  we  often  find  the  words  "  Slaves  bom  in  the  house 
(r^;istered)  in  the  books  of  the  house  for  ever." 
.  The  estates  were  large,  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  belonging  to 
one  owner,  who  receives  from  his  overseers  accounts  of  the  produce, 
which  tf  scribe  records,  each  with  its  distinctive  name.  Everything 
seems  done  on  a  scale  of  vastness  and  profusion :  the  droves  of  oxen 
are  numbered  by  thousands ;  two  or  three  rows  of  cows  are  milked  at 
once ;  long  trains  of  servants  come  in  laden  with  provisions ;  whole 
droves  of  oxen  are  slaughtered  before  the  master ;  and  his  table  is 
jHled  up  with  slices  of  bread,  pyramids  of  fruit,  joints  of  meat,  and 
the  favourite  dishes  of  roast  geese.  Pastoral  operations  are  on  a 
larger  scale  than  agricultural.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and 
beaten  in  by  driving  sheep  "^  and  goats  over  the  newly-inundated 
hmd ;  reaping  is  performed  with  a  sickle ;  thrashing  by  driving  herds 
of  donkeys  about  a  floor;  and  winnowing  with  spades. 

The  amusements  of  the  field  are  eagerly  pursued :  hunting, 
fishing,  and  fowling.  We  see  the  fowler,  in  his  papyrus  boat,  ap- 
pnnching  the  reeds  that  then  fringed  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to 
strike  the  birds  which  fly  into  the  clap-nets  spread  by  his  servants. 
The  chief  in-door  amusements  are  concerts  and  the  performances 
of  dancing-girls,  vritnessed  by  the  master  and  by  ladies,  who  sit  on 
chairs  of  an  elegant  form. 

One  curious  feature  of  these  scenes  is  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  domestic  animals :  donkeys,  dogs,  apes,  antelopes,  gazelles,  geese, 
ducks,  tame  storks,  and  pigeons :  but  others,  familiar  to  a  later  age 
of  Egypt,  are  never  seen,  as  fowls,  camels,  giraffes,  elephants,  and 

»  FIszzi  Smyth,  *  life  and  Work,  fto.,'  rol.  iii.  p.  380. 

s>  M.  Benan  (In  bis  raluable  article  in  the  *Kevne  des  Deox  Mondci,'  April, 
1865)  denies  that  there  are  any  sheep;  but  Profenaor  Fiozzi  Smyth  (p.  381)  dis- 
tingniahes  the  sheep,  "  long-legged  things,  with  horiaontal  and  mutually-diverging 
horns,  and  the  goats  with  Tenerable  beards  and  lyre-shaped  retreating  horns." 
But  neither  are  nnmeroos,  compared  with  the  oxen,  **  of  magnificent  quality, 
and  of  a  portlinesa  which  shows  them  rather  intended  fur  the  batcher  than  the 
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horses.  The  absence  of  the  horse  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  shewing 
that  we  have  not  reached  the  period  of  that  Pharaoh  who  made 
Joseph  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  that  he  had."  It  was  to 
their  Semitic  neighbour,  and  probably  to  the  invasion  of  the  Shep- 
herd Kings,  that  the  Egyptians  were  indebted  for  the  horse. 

Among  the  mechanical  arts  depicted  are  cabinet-making,  and 
what  lias  been  interpreted  as  glasa-biawing ;  bat  the  handleless 
hammers  of  the  carpenters  shew  an  age  in  which  human  labour 
was  unrelieved  by  even  the  simplest  machinery.  Wriiing  with  a 
roed  on  papyrus  is  in  constant  use ;  and  the  cursive  chanictera  of 
the  quarry-marks  in  the  Great  Pyramid  prove  that  it  had  passed  ont 
of  its  earliest  stage.  In  short,  the  civilisation  represented  is  in 
every  respect  as  high  as  that  of  any  later  period  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy ;  and  the  art  is  even  higher.  The  ignorance  of  perspeo* 
tivc,  common  to  every  period  of  Egyptian  art»  and  the  absenoe  of 
any  idealizing  power,  must  not  lead  us  to  undervalue  the  perfect 
truth  to  nature  with  which  the  animals  and  other  objects  are  depicted, 
or  the  freedom  of  form  and  motion  in  the  human  figure,  not  yet 
trammelled  by  the  sacred  conventionalism  of  later  ages.  ThiB 
free  style  of  art  is  thought  to  shew  a  period  when  the  sacerdotal 
power  was  not  dominant ;  and  the  inscriptions,  which  tell  us  of 
the  social  position  and  offices  of  these  long-buried  dead,  confirm 
the  view  that  the  country  had  reached  that  ix)litical  stage,  in  which 
the  government  had  passed  from  the  priestly  to  the  military  class. 

Nor  are  we  without  testimony  to  the  moral  views  of  these 
oldest  Egyptians.  In  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  there  is  a 
papyrus  written  by  Phthorhotep^  an  old  man  of  the  royal  blood, 
in  the  reign  of  Assa-Tatkera  (probably  the  Tancheres  of  Manetho*8 
5th  dynasty),  and  containing  thirty-five  moral  precepts  addressed  to 
his  son ;  in  which  filial  obedience  is  made  the  basis  of  morality,  and 
its  principle  is  extended  to  the  duties  of  a  subject  to  his  king — 
the  sign  of  an  age  of  patriarchal  despotism.  It  contains  such  pre- 
cepts as  the  following : — **  The  son  who  receives  the  words  of  his 
father  shall  grow  old  thereby.  The  obedience  of  a  son  to  his  father 
is  happiness.  He  is  dear  to  his  father,  and  his  renown  is  on  the 
tongues  of  the  living  who  walk  upon  the  earth.  The  rebellions 
sees  knowledge  in  ignorance,  virtue  in  vice,  each  day  he  audaciously 
perpetrates  frauds  of  every  kind ;  and  so  he  lives  as  one  already 
dead.  That  which  the  wise  know  to  be  death,  is  his  daily  life ;  he 
goes  on  in  his  way,  loaded  with  maledictions.'' " 

The  conclusion  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  longevity,  and 
breathes  the  spirit  of  self-iiatisfaction  which  characterised  the  leli* 
gion  and  morality  of  the  old  Egyptians : — *'  I  have  become  one  of 

<>  Ueneais  zli.  48.     Comp.  chap.  y.  §  10. 

*>  Leaomuuit,  *  Histoire  Ancienne,'  toL  L  p.  208. 
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the  old  men  of  the  land ;  I  have  accomplished  one  hundred  and  ten 
years,  with  the  grace  of  the  king  and  the  approbation  of  the  elders, 
fulfilling  my  duty  towards  the  king  in  the  place  of  favour." 

§  11.  The  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  pictured  scenes  of  this 
period,  all  testify  to  a  period  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

No  soldiers  appear  on  the  monuments ;  and  none  of  the  great 
men  carry  arms.  The  only  sign  of  war  is  the  coercion  of  trouble- 
sonke  Arab  tribes  in  the  peninsula  of  Siuai,  where  the  Memphlan 
kings,  as  we  have  seen,  worked  copper  mines.**  The  country  is  at 
a  high  pitch  of  wealth  under  a  powerfal  government.  That  such 
should  be  the  earliest  scene  presented  to  us  in  the  ancient  world, 
fills  every  student  of  history  with  amazement.  "  When  we  think 
of  this  civilization,"  says  M.  Renan,  **  that  it  had  no  known  infancy ; 
that  this  art,  of  which  there  remain  innumerable  monuments;  had 
no  archaic  epoch  ;  that  the  Egypt  of  Cheops  and  Ccphren  is  supe- 
rior, in  a  sense,  to  all  that  followed,  on  est  pris  de  veriige.^* 

Of  the  ruder  labours  which  prepared  the  country  for  this  high 
condition,  we  have  no  other  indication  than  the  traditions  preserved 
by  Herodotus  about  Menes. 

{  12.  Before  the  time  of  Menes,  he  says,  the  Nile  flowed  close 
under  the  sandy  range  of  hills  which  skirts  Egypt  on  the  side  ot 
Lybia.  By  raising  a  dyke  at  the  bend  which  the  river  forms  about 
a  hundred  furlongs  south  of  Memphis,  Menes  turned  the  river  into  a 
new  course  halfway  between  the  two  lines  of  hills;  and  on  the  site 
thus  reclaimed  on  the  left  bank  he  built  Memphis.  He  also  built 
the  temple  of  Hephaestus  (Phtha)  within  the  city.*  Herodotus 
testifies  to  the  care  with  which  the  dyke  was  preserved  by  the 
Petaiansin  his  time,  lest  the  inundation  should  burst  upon  Memphis.** 
There  seems  no  reason  to  leject  this  tradition  of  some  great  engineer- 
ing works  connected  with  the  first  establishment  of  Memphis ;  but 
their  nature  may  have  been  misunderstood. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  true  object  was  to  confine  the  Kile 
to  its  clayey  bed,  and  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  its  waters  through 
the  sand-hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  behind  the  pyramid-hills, 
into  the  chain  of  the  lower  Natron  Lakes  on  the  west  of  the  Delta, 
which  wasted  its  fertilizing  waters  and. caused  its  lower  arms  to  be 
lost  in  marshes,  which,  in  the  earhest  age  of  Egypt,  were  probably 
uninhabitable,  so  that  the  population  was  confined  to  the  narrow 
valley.  The  bifurcation  of  the  river  appears  to  have  been  at  one 
time  some  14  miles  above  Memphis,  at  Kasr-el-Syat,  whence  an 

M  See  ebap.  i.  §  14. 

**  The  Temple  was  enlarged  bfSttceeniTe  kings  at  distant  periods  :  See  Herod. 
IL  99,  101,108-110,  121,  186,  158,  176;  Diod.  i.  45,  51,  62,  67.  Its  grand 
•Tenoe  {dromot)  was  used  for  boll-flghts,  which  are  represented  on  the  tombs ; 
thovgh  the  bnU  Apis  was  the  sacred  animal  of  Memphis.  **  Herod,  ii.  99. 
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uicient  bed  may  be  traced  to  the  Libyan  hills.  Here  is  the  elbow 
of  which  Herodotus  speaks;  and  the  dyke  of  Menes  (of  which  all 
truce  is  obliterated  by  the  rise  of  the  soil),  may  have  stopped  up 
this  western  branch,  and  diverted  the  rest  of  its  water  into  the 
lake  which,  Herodotus  sajrS)  Menes  constructed  oq  the  west  of 
Memphis.'' 

§  18.  This  securing  of  the  site  of  Memphis  was  the  first  prossing 
labour  of  its  founders.  Of  the  city  itself  our  knowledge  is  sadly 
small.  Its  position  "in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt""— just  below 
the  expansion  of  the  valley  towards  the  I^fum,  and  above  the  opening 
to  the  Delta — commanded  the  passage  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  and  fitted  it  to  be  capital  of  the  whole  country." 

It  seems  to  have  occupied  the  whole  space  of  about  three  miles 
between  the  river  and  the  hills.  Its  circuit  is  said  by  Diodoros  to 
have  been  150  stadia,  or  15  geographical  miles.  Its  walls  contained 
three  enclosures,  of  which  the  innermost,  or  citadel,  was  called  **  the 
White  Wall;""  and  one  of  its  hieroglyphic  names  is  **  the  white 
building."  It  is  also  called  "  the  land  of  the  pyramid  "  and  "  the  abode 
of  Phtha,"  its  great  patron  deity .^  The  worship  of  that  oldest  of  the 
gods  marks  its  religious  precedence  before  both  Heliopolis  and  Thebes, 
whose  patron  deity  was  Ba,  the  Sun.  As  is  usual  in  the  old  lands 
of  castes,  the  priestly  Memphis  preceded  the  warlike  Thebes.  The 
substructions  of  the  temple  of  Phtha,  and  of  other  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  colossal  statues  and  stelaa  of  Bameses  IL,  and  a  broken  statue 
bearing  the  name  of  Sabaco,  identify  its  site  with  the  plain  covered 
with  palm-trees,  in  which  stands  the  village  of  Mitr<ihenny  or  MUra- 
nieh,  about  10  miles  south  of  Cairo.  (This  modem  capital,  however, 
is  on  the  opposite,  or  right,  bank  of  the  river.)  The  mounds  which 
mark  the  ancient  site  extend  over  a  circumference  of  3  leagues." 

§  14.  To  the  west,  on  the  foot-terraces  of  the  Libyan  range  of 

^  It  was  across  this  lake  the  dead  were  ferried  to  their  sepnloliret.    See  Piaui 
Smyth,  Tol.  iii.  p.  886,  $eg. ;  andKenrick,  *  Ancient  Egypy  toI.  i.  pp.  113,  113. 
»  Herod.  U.  09,  oomp.  ii.  8. 

*•  Diod.  i.  50.  **  Thuoyd.  i.  108 ;  Herod.  iiL  18,  91. 

SI  Memphia  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian  name,  which  is  oompoonded  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  "  Mkk  "  =  foundaHon,  or  ttation,  and  "  N^ff  "  «  ffood^  vari- 
^^  onsly  interpreted  as  "the  place  or  haven  of  good  men"  or  "the 
9^  f  gate  of  the  blessed,**  and  "the  tomb  of  the  good  man,"  i.«.  Osiria. 
a  E  I  Plutarch  (*  De  Isid.  et  Osir.*  20}  explains  it  by  Sp^toc  ayMv  or  ro^ 
a  g  I  'Off^iptSof.  Both  senses,  Gesenios  remarks,  are  applicable  to  Memphis, 
as  the  sepnlchre  of  Osiris,  the  Necropolis  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
hence  also  the  haven  of  the  blessed,  since  the  right  of  burial  was  con- 
ceded only  to  the  good.  The  name  seems  also  connected  with  that 
^  Y'  of  Mattes,  the  hero  eponymm  of  the  city.  In  Hebrew,  it  was  IToph 
1  A  (Isaiah  ziz.  18  ;  Jeremiah  ii.  16,  zlvi.  U.  10;  Eaekiel  xxx.  13,  16), 
X^A  or  Moph  (Hosea  ix.  6).  The  name  is  preserved  in  the  Coptie  JKqvM, 
w^B  Memphi,  Menofrt,  Moph,  and  Pa9^o^f;  and  in  the  modem  Mamntf  of 
the  Delta.  See  Sir  G.  WUkinson's  Note  to  Herod.  iL  01,  Bawlinson. 
»  Kenriok,  *  Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  L  p.  Ill 
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hills,  the  great  Plain  of  the  Pyramids  extends  from  Ahou^Boasht  a 
little  to  the  north-west  of  Cairo,  to  Meydoom^  ahout  40  miles  to  the 
south,  and  thenoe  in  a  south-westerly  direction  ahout  25  miles  further, 
to  the  pyramids  of  Satoara  and  Biahmu;  containing  about  60 
pyramids  great  and  small.  But  the  proper  Memphite  Necropolis  is 
comprised  within  a  length  of  about  15  miles  from  Jizeh  to  Sakkarcty 
and  contains,  probably,  30  tombs  of  the  sovereigns  of  Memphis." 
There  are  no  tombs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile :  the  West  was 
regarded  as  the  land  of  darkness  and  of  death. 

The  internal  architecture  of  these  tombr  is  instructive.  The 
sepulchral  abodes  of  the  dead,  who  only  slept^  would  naturally  be 
modelled  after  the  homes  of  the  living.  Partaking  of  that  simplicity 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  Pyramids  and  in  the  temple  of  Shafre, 
their  only  decoration  consists  in  bands,  both  vertical  and  horizontal, 
with  rounded  surfaces,  as  if  reproducing  in  stone  the  trunks  of  the 
farees  most  common  in  Egypt,  the  palm  and  sycamore.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  the  primitive  Egyptians  were  no  dwellers  in  caves 
{trogfochftce),  as  some  have  supposed,  but  that  their  habitations  were 
wooden  houses,  in  which  the  natural  trunks  served  for  pillars  and 
mouldings. 

§  15.  Memphis  was  unquestionably  the  seat  of  the  Ihird,  Fourth^ 
Sixths  Seventh^  and  Eighth  Dynasties  of  Manetho.  He  styles  his 
Fffih  Dynasty  Elephantine;  and  assigns  to  it  31  kings ^  and 
nearly  600  years.  Their  names  are  associated  in  Memphian  tombs 
with  those  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty ;  and  some  are  identical  in  both 
lists.  No  facts  are  recorded  of  these  kings.  They  seem  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Memphis,  ruling  at 
Elephantine  on  the  southern  border  of  Egypt;  the  two  govern- 
ments being  sometimes  united  under  the  sovereign  reigning  at 
Memphis. 

But,  in  truth,  the  relation  of  the  Memphian  Monarchy  to  Upper 
Egypt  is  altogether  obscure.  '*No  mention  is  even  incidentally 
made  of  Thebes ;  a  city  may  have  existed  there,  but  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  a  rival  power  to  Memphis.  Hitherto  no  trace  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Memphian  kings  has  been  found  at  Thebes  or 
elsewhere  in  Upper  Egypt,  except  some  alabaster  vases  from  Abydos, 
bearing  the  standard  of  Chufu ;  and  portable  antiquities  afford  no 
decisive  evidence.  But  this  is  no  proof  of  Theban  independence, 
since  the  fixed  monuments  of  this  age  are  entirely  sepulchral ;  and 
the  Memphian  kings  and  their  great  officers  would  be  buried  near 
their  own  capital.    If  Thebes  has  no  monuments  of  Memphian 

»  Bonsen,  *  Egypt's  Place,  fto./  toI.  ii.  p.  88. 

**  Aeeording  to  the  better  reading  in  the  Armenian  Chrtmiele  of  Euaebius :  the 
Greek  text  has  only  9  in  SI 8  years.  The  hypothesis  that  they  reigned  at  some 
unknown  Elephantine  in  Lower  Egypt  Tiolates  a  sound  canon  of  criUclsm. 
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dominion,  neither  hat  it  any  of  its  own,  and  it  appears  probable  that, 
till  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  it  continued  to  be  a  plaoe  of 
little  account'* » 

§  16.  The  period  of  these  great  Memphian  kings  of  the  Fourth 
Dynasty  seems  to  have  been  one  of  religious  strife  and  conyul8i<»i. 
Their  memory  had  an  ill-savour  with  the  sacerdotal  colleges.  The 
priests  told  Herodotus  that  Egypt  was  well  governed  till  the  reign  of 
Cheops,  who  closed  the  temples  and  forbad  the  Egyptians  to  offer 
sacrifice ;  a  statement  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  oontemporary 
tombs."  Manetho  only  bajb  that  Suphis  1.  (C!heops)  was  arrogant 
towards  the  gods,  but,  repenting,  wrote  the  sacred  book;  but 
Diodorns  declares  that  Ghembes  (i.e.  Cheops)  was  excluded  after 
death  from  his  own  pyramid,  and  buried  in  a  secret  plaoe  to  save 
his  body  from  the  insults  of  the  oppressed  people.'^  The  period  of 
oppression,  Herodotus  adds,  lasted  for  106  years,  the  united  reigns 
of  Cheops  and  Cephren,  whose  names  the  Egyptians  so  detested  that 
they  chose  rather  to  call  the  Pyramids  after  Philition,  a  shepherd  who 
at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  about  the  place." 

Mycerinus  at  length  opened  the  temples,  and  allowed  the  people 
to  return  to  their  occupations  and  to  resume  the  rites  of  sacrifiice. 
He  surpassed  all  former  kings  in  justice ;  and,  if  any  man  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  decision,  he  paid  the  penalty  he  had  awarded  out 
of  his  own  purse.  Yet  another  story  made  him  die  of  grief  from  a 
passion  for  his  own  daughter,  and  another  shews  forth  the  opposition 
between  king  and  priest  in  his  grotesque  device  for  proving  the 
oracle  of  Buto  a  liar.  The  fatalism  of  the  Egyptian  teligion  is  shewn 
in  the  sentence  on  Mycerinus  for  his  very  virtues  towards  his  people^ 
because  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  destined  term  of  their  oppression  for 
160  years." 

These  traditions  of  a  religious  conflict  are  not  unconflrmed  by 
the  monuments.  In  the  temple  of  Shafre  is  a  well,  containing 
broken  fragments  of  statues  of  that  king,  made  of  the  most  costly 

**  Kenriek,  *  Ancient  Egypt,*  yol.  il.  p.  142,  14 S.  The  remoyal  of  the  dead 
to  their  family  sepalchree,  however  diBtant,  wm  a  aacred  oustom  of  the  Egyptians. 

M  Herod,  il.  124  :  comp.  the  absurd  tale  in  o.  126.  Obserre  the  historian's 
own  eaution  (o.  128),  already  quoted.    See  chap.  ii.  §  2. 

*'  Diod.  i.  64.  The  argument  has  been  urged,  that  the  traditional  character 
of  Cheops  but  ill  accords  with  the  prosperity  shown  on  the  monuments  of  his 
reign.  But  this  prosperity  of  the  landed  aristocracy  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
oppression  of  the  common  people  i  and  of  their  happineis,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
monuments  give  no  proof. 

"  Herod,  ii.  128.  In  this  curious  and  obscure  tradition  there  may  possibly  be 
an  allusion  to  the  inroad  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  from  the  side  of  Falsgtku ;  and 
their  oppre«sion  may  have  been  confounded  with  that  of  the  Pyramid  Kings. 

I*  Herod,  ii.  129-1 33.  Two  kings  of  the  lame  name  are  perhaps  mixed  up  in 
these  stories.  Lepsius  suspects  that  the  sceptical  Psammetiohus,  on  whose  shield 
we  find  the  name  Menkera  as  an  "augmentation"  may  have  been  eonfounded 
with  the  piouf  Pyramid-king. 
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stones,  and  evidently  flung  in  by  violence ;  a  token,  bo  far  as  it  goes 
for  anything,  of  an  outburst  of  revolutionary  hatred.  The  respect 
of  the  priests  for  the  memory  of  Mycerinus  looks  like  their  tribute  to 
the  author  of  a  new  establishment,  which  secured  the  sway  they 
afterwards  exercised  over  the  whole  life  of  the  Egyptians.  We  have 
noany  proois.of  his  deification.  On  the  coffin-lid  found  in  the  Great 
Pyiamid,  Menkera  is  identified  with  Osiris.  In  the  Tablet  of 
Abydos,  his  shield  contains  the  sign  denoting  "god."  In  the 
**  Ritual  of  the  Dead "  he  appears  as  a  deceased  and  deified  king ; 
and  his  name  is  often  found  on  the  carved  beetles  (scaraboii),  which 
were  used  as  amulets,  of  a  date  (as  their  workmanship  proves)  long 
subsequent  to  his  death.^ 

§  17.  According  to  the  view  of  Bunsen,  '*  The  amalgamation  of 
the  religions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  had  already  united  the 
two  provinces,  before  the  power  of  the  race  of  This  in  the  Thebaid 
extended  itself  to  Memphis ;  and  before  the  giant  work  of  Menes 
converted  the  Delta  from  a  desert,  chequered  over  with  lakes  and 
morasses,  into  a  blooming  garden.**  After  this,  the  political  union  of 
the  two  divisions  was  effected  by  the  builder  of  Memphis.  "  Menes 
founded  the  Empire  (f  Egypt  by  raising  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  a  little  proviucial  station  to  that  of  an 
historical  nation.**^  The  process  of  consolidating  this  power  would 
not  unnaturally  lead  to  conflicts  with  the  priests  of  the  local  deities 
that  were  revered  in  every  part  of  Egypt  At  all  events,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  main  elements  of  the  Egyptian  religion  had  received 
their  permanent  form  under  the  old  Memphian  kings.  M.  Mariette 
has  found  the  names  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Nephthys,  the  great  deities 
common  to  all  Egypt,  on  monuments  at  Sakkara,  which  he  regards 
as  contemporary  with  Cheops. 

$  18.  The  Sixth  Dynasty,  of  six  kings  in  203  years,  is  styled  by 
Manetho  Memphian.  Some  hold  that  this  Sixth  Dynasty  succeeded 
the  Fourth  at  Memphis,  while  the  Fifth  continued  to  reign  at  Ele- 
phantine, even  as  late  as  the  domination  of  the  Shepherd-kings  in 
Lower  Egypt.*  In  the  absence  of  Manetho's  History,  his  mere  List 
fails  to  show  the  ground  of  distinction  between  the  dynasties,  or  the 
causes  which  handed  down,  or  handed  over,  the  power  from  each 
to  its  successor.  But  he  tells  us  that  the  first  king  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  Othoes,  was  killed  by  his  guards,  after  a  reign  of  thirty 

«  Kenrick,  *  Anelent  EgrjpV  toI.  ii.  p.  188. 

^  BottBen,  '  EffTpt's  Place,  Ac.,'  toI.  i.  p.  441 ;  vol.  li.  p.  409. 

^  The  eTidenoe  for  this  is  an  inscription,  making  Unas,  the  last  king  of  the 
Fifth  Dynasty  (Onnoe  in  Manetho)  contemporary  with  Assa,  the  fifth  king  of  the 
FiAeenth  Dynasty  (of  Shepherds)  at  Memphis  ;  bat  the  reading  is  very  doubtful. 
Lcpaos  considers  not  only  the  5th  dynasty  (whose  seat  at  Elephantine  bordered 
on  Ethiopia)  bnt  the  6th  also,  as  Ethiopian;  their  15  kings,  with  the  3  of  the 
S5th  dynasty,  making  up  the  18  Ethiopian  kings  of  Herodotus. 
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yeare.^  Now,  if  the  critics  are  right  who  identify  this  Otho^  with 
the  Onnoe  who  closes  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  we  have  the  not  impro- 
bable inference  that  the  original  Memphian  monarchy  was  sup* 
planted  by  a  revolution,  which  had  its  beginning  with  the  guards 
stationed  on  the  frontier  at  Elephantine. 

But,  be  the  cause  what  it  might,  the  second  king  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  Fepi-Maire  or  Pepi~Remai  (Phios,  M.),'**  ruled  over  the 
whole  country,  with  a  power  attested  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
his  monuments,  from  Syene  at  the  cataracts  to  Tanis  in  the  Delta. 

The  monument  which  gives  us  his  titular  name  indicates  that  he 
constructed  or  improved  the  road  to  the  port  of  Kosacir  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  so  raises  the  prosumption  of  a  commerce  between  Egypt 
and  the  seas  of  Arabia,  and  perhaps  India.  The  military  prowess  of 
Pepi  is  attested  by  his  monuments  to  the  east  and  south  of  Egypt. 
We  see  him  warring  against  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
(like  the  kings  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty) ;  against  other  Arab  tribes 
between  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  in  Ethiopia,  above  the 
second  cataract,  against  the  Wa-Wa^  a  people  of  a  decidedly  negro 
type>  A  second  Pep»,  sumamed  Neferkera  (Phiops,  M,),  is  dis- 
tinguished by  Manetho  for  the  phenomenon  of  a  centenarian  reign. 
He  came  to  the  throne  at  six  years  of  age,  and  reigned  for  100  years 
all  but  a  month  ;^"  but  nothing  else  is  recorded  of  him ;  only  his 
monuments  confirm  the  length  of  his  reign  by  the  festivals  which 
ne  celebrated  at  the  completion  of  its  several  periods. 

The  successor  of  Phiops  reigned  but  one  year,  and  then  we  come  to 
che  one  queen,whose  name  was  read  to  Herodotus  among  the  330  kings, 
the  "  rosy-cheeked  **  Nitocris'^  of  Manetho,  who  also  calls  her  'Hhe 

^  The  moniunento  show  two  oompetiton  against  this  king,  whose  name  appears 

^  Either  reading  has  the  same  meaning  "belored  of  Re  (the  8un)."  The  foXL 
form  of  the  name  is  iVpi-MMrJ-fis.  The  title  is  derived  flrom  a  monument  on 
Jie  road  to  Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea,  exhibiting  two  kings,  named  Papt,  uid  Main 
n  Bemai,  seated  on  thrones  side  by  side,  one  wearing  the  crown  of  Upper,  the 
jther  that  of  Lower  Egypt.  At  first  sight  we  should  take  them  for  contemporary 
jOTereigns ;  bat,  as  the  second  name  appears  nowhere  else,  and  as  its  meaning 
a  perfectly  analogous  to  the  titles  which  the  Theban  kings  prefixed  in  a  separate 
ihield  to  that  containing  the  phonetic  characters  of  their  own  names,  it  seems 
jiost  probable  that  this  was  another  mode  of  signifying  the  same  thing.  If  so, 
Pepi's  is  the  first  example  of  a  titular  pmnomen  among  the  Egyptian  kings.  The 
Kings  of  the  Fourth  and  other  early  dynasties  have  but  one  shield,  containing 
chdr  names  in  phonetic  characters. 

^  It  is  enough  to  mention,  without  discussing,  the  inference,  that  Nubia  was  at 
jhis  time  oooupied  by  a  negro  population,  prerioua  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cubhite 
Ethiopians  from  S.  Arabia  across  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  (See  Lenonnant, 
Histoire  Ancienne,*  toI.  i.  p.  309.) 

**  Erastosthenes  assigns  100  years  to  Apapptu ;  and  the  name  Pepi  may  be 
read  Aptq>.  The  Turin  papyrus  gives  90  years  to  a  nameless  king ;  and  that  this 
was  Pepi  is  confirmed  by  the  a  year  and  1  month  assigned  to  his  suocessor. 

*'  In  Egyptian  ITeitakri,  t.s.  **  Keith  (Minerra)  the  Victorious."  Her  name 
s  in  the  Turin  papyrus.    There  is  another  Nitocris  of  the  S6th  Dynasty,  Uring 
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most  spirited  and  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time."  The  character 
18  justified,  and  the  shortness  of  her  predecessor's  reigu  accounted  for, 
by  the  legend  which  the  priests  related  to  Herodotus,  that  she 
succeeded  her  brother,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  subjects ; 
and,  having  invited  the  principal  murderers  to  a  banquet  in  a  sub* 
terranean  chamber,  she  let  in  the  river  upon  them  as  they  were 
feasting.  Then,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  their  friends,  she  threw 
herself  into  an  apartment  full  of  ashes.* 

Ifanetho  assigns  12  years  to  her  reign,  and  says  that  she  built  the 
Third  Pyramid,  that,  namely,  of  Mycerinus.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  pyramid  has  been  at  some  time  enlarged,  the  original 
entrance  having  been  built  over  by  the  new  masonry,  and  a 
second  entrance  constructed,  as  if  to  receive  a  second  occupant. 
Even  the  story,  which  Herodotus  himself  rejects,  of  the  building  of 
the  Third  Pyramid  by  the  courtesan  Rhodope,  is  an  undesigned 
conoboration  of  its  connection  with  Nitocris,  for  the  Greek  word 
Bhodope  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  *' rosy-cheeked "  queen  of 
Manetho.* 

§  19.  With  Nitocris  ends  the  splendour  of  the  Old  Memphian 
Monarchy ;  and  the  result  of  the  preceding  troubles  is  traced  in  the 
eclipse  that  settles  over  Egyptian  history  from  the  Sixth  Dynasty  to 
the  Eleventh.  For  this  interval  the  monuments  are  dumb ;  or  ratha*, 
there  are  no  monuments  to  speak.*<^  The  Seventh  Dynasty ^  of  70 
kings  in  ob  many  days^  looks  like  an  interregnum  of  a  senate  or  a 
priestly  college.*^  To  the  Eighih  Dynasty  Manetho  assigns  28  kings 
in  146  years,"  and  that  is  all  we  know.    On  the  hypothesis  that 

•bout  the  Hune  time  as  the  eelebnted  BabylonlAii  queen  of  the  nune  name,  who 
(Sir  G.  WiUdneon  ooi^eetares)  may  have  been  an  Egyptian  princess,  demanded  in 
marriage  by  the  King  of  Babylon  on  his  inrasion  of  Egypt.  The  wife  of  Psam- 
metichiis  III.  was  also  named  Neitakil.  See  Bawlinson's  *  Herodotus,'  Mote  to 
li.  100. 

^  Herod.  iL  100.  The  last  part  of  the  story,  at  all  erents,  seems  of  foreign 
origin.  Smothering  in  ashes  was  a  Persian  punishment,  but  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians. 

^  Herod.  iL  1S4.  The  historical  Bhodope,  whose  proper  name  was  Dorioha  (as 
Sappho  ealls  her)  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amaais.  The  story  of  her  marriage 
to  Psammetiohna,  under  circumstances  resembling  the  tale  of  Cinderella,  and 
of  her  burial  in  the  Third  Pyramid,  seems  to  hare  arisen  firom  a  double  oonfUsion 
with  the  two  Neitakris,  the  ancient  queen  and  the  wife  of  Psammetiehus  III. 
(jEUan. « Var.  Hist*  xiii.  38  ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  800.) 

**  The  hypothesis  of  a  foreign  invasion  has  been  suggested,  on  the  ground  that 
the  comparison  of  the  skulls  found  in  the  tombs  prior  to  the  6th  dynasty  with 
thoee  sabaequent  to  the  Uth,  shows  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of  race. 
Bat  this  is  confessedly  very  doubtftil.  See  Lenormant,  *  Histolre  Anoienne,'  toI.  i. 
p.  211. 

*^  The  reading  of  Eusebins  (Armenian  Version),  5  kings  in  75  days,  seems  an 
arbitrary  correction.  Mr.  Poole  regards  the  7th  and  8th  as  natlTc  dynasties  who 
temporarily  reoovered  power  at  Memphis,  at  the  end  of  the  lyUMth  J>fn<utff,  the 
flxvt  of  the  Shepherd  Kings. 

■  Or  ft  Ungs  in  100  years.— Euseb.  *  Chron.  Arm.* 
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Mftoethi/s  dynasties  are  in  part  contemporary,  these  shadowy  dynas- 
ties seem  the  remnants  left  at  Memphis  of  a  divided  empire,  on  the 
ruins  of  which  new  kingdoms  were  founded  in  Middle  and  Upper 
Egypt,  probably  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty.** 
The  seat  of  the  former  was  at  Heracleopolis  f*  that  of  the  latter  was 
at  the  new  capital  of  Upper  £gypt,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thebbs, 
and  of  which  we  have  soon  to  speak  more  fully. 

The  double  conflict,  which  Heracleopolis  must  have  had  to 
maintain  against  Thebes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Shepherd  in- 
vaders on  the  other,  will  account  for  the  darkness  of  its  history. 
Of  the  4  kingiB  of  the  Ninth  Dynasty  in  100  years,^  and  the  19 
of  ihe  Tenth  in  185  years,  we  are  only  told  that  the  first,  Achthoes, 
was  the  most  atrocious  of  all  who  preceded  him,  and  having  done 
much  mischief  to  the  people  of  all  Egypt,  he  went  mad,  and  was 
killed  by  a  crocodile.  His  fate  looks  like  a  local  tradition,  to 
account  for  the  permanent  hostility  of  the  Heracleopolites  to  the 
crocodile,  which  was  wcwshipped  by  their  neighbours  of  Arsinoe  in 
the  Fyiim. 

Considering  the  position  of  Heracleopolis,  and  the  number  of 
years  assigned  to  its  two  dynasties,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  great  engineering  works  by  which  the  Lake  Moeris  was  made 
a  reservoir  for  regulating  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  were  at  leaat 
commenced  during  this  period.  "If  the  Fyilm  was  rendered 
habitable  and  fertile  by  the  kings  of  the  Heracleopolitan  dynasties, 
it  will  be  explained  how  it  becomes  of  so  much  importance  under 
the  Twelfth."" 

§  20.  In  this  account  of  the  Old  Memphian  Monarchy,  we  have 
not  attempted  to  give  a  single  date.  There  is,  thus  far,  and  long 
after,  no  estMiehed  Egiyptian  chronology;  and,  if  data  exist  from 
which  it  might  be  constructed,  the  results  as  yet  obtained  are 
purely  hypothetical.  Various  Schools  of  Egyptologers  place  the  era 
of  Menes  as  high  as  b.o.  6735,  and  as  low  as  b.o.  2429,  and  that  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  or  the  second  chiliad 

X  Even  H.  Lenonnant,  who  aeedno  reason  to  qnestion  the  oontinaity  of  Hanetho*i 
dynastiee,  speaks  of  an  energetic  straggle  of  the  Theban  kings  of  the  11th  dynasty 
against  the  separatists  of  the  Delta,  represented  by  the  9th  and  10th  Heracleopolite 
dynasties. 

**  Heracleopolis  the  Great  is  doubtless  meant,  since  Heracleopolis  Parra,  in  th« 
Delta,  is  only  mentioned  in  later  times.  The  former  (so  named  by  the  Greek* 
after  its  patron  deity,  whom  they  identified  with  Hercules)  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
the  opening  fh>m  the  valley  of  the  Nile  into  the  FyAm,  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Kile,  the  Bahr  Tuntft  and  a  canal,  in  a  position  well  suited  for  a  capital  both  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  mounds  about  the  village  of 
Anaaieh  or  Atuu-el-Medinehf  the  Coptic  Hnet.  There  is,  however,  a  doubt  both 
as  to  the  namt  and  numben  of  these  two  dynasties.     Bee  chap.  iv.  §  8. 

**  So  In  Eusebios,  *  Chron.  Arm.'    AfHcanus  has  19  kings  in  409  vean« 

M  Kenrick,  « Ancient  Egypt,*  vol.  U.  p.  156. 
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BLO.  All  the  stroDger  for  this  divereity  is  that  hody  of  testimony 
to  the  antiqiiity  of  Egyptian  oivilization  which  places  the  lowesi 
fiate^  not  of  its  beginning,  but  of  ita  perfection,  in  all  essential  ele- 
mentSy  at  least  4000  yean  ago  1 

The  chief  principles  on  which  the  otHistniotion  of  a  chronology 
has  been  attempted  are  the  following : — (i.)  First,  the  simple 
expedient  of  adding  together  the  numbere  assigned  by  Manetho  to 
his  dynasties,  leads  ns  back  to  the  sixth  chiliad  b.o.'^  But,  besides 
that  the  Tarious  numbers  in  the  different  texts  make  even  this 
method  inexact,  it  falls  to  the  ground  if  any  of  the  dynasties  were 
contemporary,  (ii.)  A  more  refined  and  more  probable  system  is 
based  on  caJculations  derived  from  the  various  epochs  and  periods 
which  are  known  to  have  been  used  by  the  Egyptians,  but  which 
are  too  technical  to  be  explained  here.  Following  this  method, 
aathorities  such  as  Sir  Gkurdner  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Lane,  and  Mr, 
Stuart  Poole,  place  the  Era  of  Menes  at  or  about  B.a  2700,  and  that 
of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  about  b.o.  2440.*"  (iii)  Partly  in  con- 
junction with  the  preceding  method,  and  partly  by  itself,  the  Great 
Pyramid  has  been  nuule,  by  astronomical  calculations,  to  tell  the 
date  of  its  own  erection.  This  method  is  too  interesting  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence ;  but  its  very  ingenuity  is  a  ground  of  sus» 
pidon.  It  has  been  mixed  up  with  certain  extraordinary  theories 
about  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Pyramid,  which  lie  quite  beyond 
our  province.*  The  three  chief  pyramids  are  all  accurately  placed 
with  their  four  faces  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  a  tact 
itself  suggestive  of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  their  builders. 
Their  entrance  is  always  aa  the  northern  face,  by  a  long  sloping 
passage,  the  angle  of  which  with  the  horizon  differs  but  slightly 
from  30^,  which  is  just  the  latitude  of  Jizeh.  Moreover,  this 
difference  is  almost  uniform  in  the  three  pyramids,  and  its  mean 

"  Tbe  priests  told  Hsrodotas  that  there  had  been  841  generations,  both  of 
kings  and  high-priests,  from  Menes  to  Bethos ;  and  this  he  calculates  at  11,840  • 
years.  The  '  Long  Chronology '  has  been  adopted  with  rarioos  modifications,  by 
the  most  distingaished  continental  Egyptologers,  as  Hansen,  Lepslus,  and  Kenan. 
Lepsias,  in  his  *  Lettets  from  Egypt'  (1853)  makes  the  Era  of  Menes,  b.c.  4800, 
and  that  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  b.c.  4000 ;  but  in  his  *  KOnigsbach  '  he  brings 
down  the  same  dates  about  900  years  lower,  namely,  b.c.  8892  and  b.c.  8134. 
Bonsen  puts  them  at  b.c.  8628  and  b.c.  8309  respectively. 

**  See  Mr.  Poole's  *  Horo  Egyptiacte,'  and  art.  Eotpt  in  the  *  EnoyoIopiBdia 
Britannica,'  9th  ediUon. 

**  The  curious  in  snch  matters  are  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Taylor's  work 
on  *  The  Great  Pyramid'  (1859  and  1864),  which  is  at  all  events  worthy  of  the 
ii^enions  author  of  *  Junius  Identified ; '  and  to  Professor  Piassi  8mytii*8  two 
book^  'K)ur  Inheritanoe  in  the  Great  Pyramid'  (1864),  and  •  Life  and  Work  at  the 
Great  Pyramid  in  1865 '  (8  vols.  1867).  The  leading  idea  of  thoee  authors  is  tha«^ 
the  Great  Pyramid  is  (whether  with  any  other  purpose  or  not)  a  m^t^ummt  ofmetro^ 
logical  tUmdordi.  But  the  pains-tsking  measurements  and  acienilflo  authority  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal  Ibr  Scotland  give  his  work  a  value,  which  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  his  theory. 
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gives  26^  16'  for  the  inclination  of  the  passage.  If  the  angle  were 
exactly  30°,  the  passage  would  point  to  the  true  North  Pole  of  the 
heavens.  But  this  is  an  invisible  point,  though  at  present  marked 
very  nearly  by  what  we  therefore  call  the  Polar  Star,  a  in  Ursa 
Minor.  Owing,  however,  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
true  Pole,  though  fixed  in  our  celestial  hemisphere,  is  always 
changing  its  place  among  the  stars ;  and  about  4000  years  ago  the 
star  a  Draeonis  was  the  only  conspicuous  star  near  the  Pole,  its 
distance  from  which  was  then  just  8°  44'.  Consequently,  its  lower 
culmination  on  the  meridian  would  be  26^  1&  above  the  horizon. 
Astronomy  enables  us  to  calculate  the  exact  date  when  these  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled,  and  that  (it  is  argued)  mutt  have  been  the  date 
of  the  Great  Pyramid, 

By  an  elaborate  comparison  with  various  other  data,  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal  for  Scotland  has  fixed  this  date  within  narrower  limits 
than  preceding  inquirers — at  2170  b.c. 

The  reasoning  is  beautiful ;  and,  to  those  who  know  how  many 
scientific  discoveries  have  been  based  on  the  mutual  coherence  of 
observed  factd,  it  is  not  improbable.  But  the  sterner  spirit  of  criti* 
dsm  hesitates  to  accept  it  in  the  absence  of  some  independent 
evidence  that  its  assumed  principle  is  true, — that  the  inclination 
of  the  entrance-passage  was  intended  to  point  to  the  Polar  star.^  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  may  venture  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is 
a  concurrence  of  probability  in  favour  of  a  date,  for  the  Fourth 
Dynasty  and  the  Great  Pyramids,  not  exceeding  b.0.  2000.  But 
this  is  hypothesiSy  not  chronology. 

The  chronology  of  Scripture,  even  if  thoroughly  established,  would 
only  aid  us  with  a  maximum  limit  of  time ;  for  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  epodx  of  Abraham*s  visit  to 
E^ypt. 

**  Sir  Henry  James — ^In  his  valuable  tract  (<  Notes  on  the  Great  PTramid  of 
'Egypt  and  the  Cablts  used  in  its  Design')  1869,  giving  the  results  of  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Great  Pyramid  by  the  Ordnance  surveyors  in  the  winter  of  1868-9 — 
points  out  that  the  slope  of  the  entrance  passage  (a  little  over  2BQ)  is  Just  the 
«« angle  of  rest "  for  such  materials  as  the  stone  of  the  Pyramids,  and  therefore 
the  proper  inclination  for  enabling  the  sarcophagus  to  be  easUy  moved,  without 
letting  it  descend  of  itself.  This  is  Just  as  good  a  **  sufficient  reason  *'  as  thtt 
astronomical  theory,  and  equally  accounts  for  the  near  agreement  of  the  slope  in 
both  of  the  passages,  and  in  all  the  chief  pyramids.  The  exact  slope  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  29°  23'. 
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CHAPTEE    IV. 

THE  Mn)DLE  MONAECHY  AND  THE  SHEPHERD  KINGS. 

§  1.  Summary  of  the  Period.  Dynasties  XI.  to  XYII.  The  ThAan,  Shepherd, 
and  XiXte  Kingdoms.  §  3.  The  JSUventh  Dymuty.  Infimey  of  the  Theban 
Monarohy.  §  3.  Monuments  of  the  JBnetUefi  and  MuiU4ttp».  Amxkbkxs  I. 
f  4.  Order  of  the  Kings  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  §  5.  Their  reooTery  of 
Egypt  and  Sinai.  Monuments  of  Sesortasen  I.  §  6.  AMKKmn  II.,  Ulled 
by  his  eunuchs.  Arabian  conquests.  §  7.  SBSoVTASitir  III.  Prototype  of 
SnoeraiB.  Bis  Conquests  and  fortresses  in  Ethiopia.  His  deification.  State  of 
Ethiopia  at  this  time.  His  brick  pyramid  at  Dashoor.  §  8.  Amkmbmxs  III., 
builder  of  the  Labyrinth.  §  9.  The  Lake  Moeris,  as  described  by  Herodotus. 
The  natural  lake,  Bwket-tl-KerUn,  not  the  lake  Mosris.  Discorery  of  the 
latter  by  M.  linant.  §  10.  Use  of  the  Lake  Maris.  Change  in  the  Nile  by 
the  breaking  of  the  rocky  barrier  at  SUsilis.  §  11.  The  Art  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  §  IS.  Sepulchral  grottoes  of  Beni-hassan.  Scenes  of  life  under  the 
Middle  Monarchy.  Great  lords :  their  possessions  and  ftmctions.  §  18. 
Tomb  of  Ameni :  its  pictures  and  epitaph.  §  14.  Pirst  appearance  of  military 
exploits  and  captiyes.  Group  of  JebtuUei,  formerly  taken  for  the  Family  of 
Jacob.  §  15.  The  Thirteenth  (Theban),  and  Fourteenth  {XoHiU)  Dynaetiea  : 
their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Shepherd  Kings.  §  16.  The  Htxsos, 
ot  Shepherd  JSRnfft,  Their  story  as  quoted  from  Manetho  by  Joeephus.  Absur- 
dity of  their  identification  with  the  Hebrews.  §  17.  Real  meaning  of  the 
narratiTe.  Race  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  §  18.  Progress  of  the  conqueft. 
Their  relations  to  the  Idngdom  of  Upper  Egypt.  §  19.  Monumental  Disco- 
veries. Saltes  or  Set^aa-pehH  Novbti  their  chief  King.  Worship  of  the  Hittlte 
god.  Set,  or  Sowtekh.  Indications  of  time  and  place.  Importance  of  Tanis. 
Style  of  the  Shepherd  Monuments.  §  20.  Adoption  of  Egyptian  customs. 
Time  of  JosKPH.  §  SI.  Expulsion  of  tiie  Hyksos.  Interesting  contemporary 
narratiTe.    §  S8.  Relations  of  Egypt  with  Phcenicia  and  Greece. 

§  1.  As  a  key  to  the  difficulties  Qf  the  ensuing  period,  it  may  be 
well  to  prefix  the  general  results  which  seem  to  be  established. 
During  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Memphian  Monarchy,  a  new  king- 
dom arose  in  Upper  Egypt;  new,  at  least,  in  its  extensive  power, 
though  perhaps  developed  from  an  old  local  monarchy  or  viceroyalty. 
This  kingdom  is  called  by  Manetho  Diospolitan  (that  is,  Thdtan)  • 
Int  that  capital  was  only  as  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  power.    Begin- 
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ning  with  the  obscare  Eleventh  Dynasty^  this  monarchy,  in  the 
Tw^th  Dynasty^  extended  its  power  over  all  Egypt,  and  gave  a 
presage  of  the  brilliant  period  of  the  New  Theban  Monarchy  of  the 
18th  and  19th  Dynasties. 

About  or  just  after  the  time  of  this  dynasty,  nomad  hordes,  pro- 
bably of  Semitic  race  (or  of  Hamite  and  Semitic  intermingled),  who 
are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Hyksos^  or  Shepherd  Kttt^ 
entered  the  Delta  from  the  East,  whether  in  mere  rapacity  for  the 
oountry^s  wealth,  or  pressed  forward  by  other  oonqnerors,  or  invited 
by  the  decayed  princes  of  Lower  Egypt  to  aid  t^em  against  their 
Southern  masters;  or  from  a  combination  of  these  motives.  Be- 
coming masters  of  the  lower  country,  and  fixing  their  capital  aft 
Memphis — where  they  appear  at  length  to  have  respected  the  religioii 
and  adopted  the  usages,  as  well  as  the  name,  of  the  Egyptians — ^they 
waged  long  wars  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Thebald.  The  Hykaoa 
were  ultimately  successful ;  but  the  continuity  of  the  Theban 
Monarchy  was  never  entirely  broken.  Sometimes,  as  under  a  part 
of  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty,  its  kings  took  refuge  in  EthiojHa,  aitd 
used  the  military  resources  of  that  country  against  the  invaders; 
sometimes  they  seem  to  have  become  tributary  to  the  Hyksoe; 
and  BO  intricate  were  their  relations  that,  in  the  various  copies  of 
Manetho's  Lists,  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynasties  figure  both  as 
Shepherd  and  Th^xm, 

At  the  same  time  another  native  dynasty,  the  14th,  survived  at 
XoLs,  in  Lower  Egypt,  perhaps  protected  by  the  Shepherds,  or  even 
coalescing  with  them  in  rivalry  against  Thebes.  At  length,  by  a 
great  national  movement,  the  people  of  Upper  Egypt  rallied  their  foroe 
under  Amosis  (or  Aahmes),  who  expelled  Uie  Shepherds,  and  reunited 
all  Egypt  under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  with  its  capital  at  Thebes.* 

§  2.  A  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  by  IManetho,  or  his  copyists, 
at  the  end  of  his  Eleventh  Dynasty : — <'  Thus  far  Manetho  brought 
his  first  volume,  altogether  192  kings,  2800  years,  70  days.*  To 
this  eleventh  dynasty  he  assigns  16  Diospolitan  kings  in  43  years, 
*'  after  whom  Ammenemes,**  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  The  monuments  confirm  the  view  that  the  12th  Dynasty 
BfHang  from  the  11th ;  and  the  line  of  demarcation  is  best  drawn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  as  the  true  oommencement 
of  the  dominion  of  Upper  Egypt.  Such  a  line  is  justified  by  the 
monuments:  —  "When,"  says  M.  Mariette,  "with  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  we  see  Egypt  awake  from  her  long  sleep,  the  old  traditions 
are  forgotten.  The  proper  names  used  in  the  old  families,  the  titles 
given  to  the  functionaries,  the  writing  itself,  and  everything,  even  to 
the  religion,  seems  to  be  new.    Thinis,  Elephantine,  Memphis,  are 

>  The  deaeriptton  of  Thebee  belongs  more  properly  to  the  next  chapter. 
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no  longer  tlie  chosen  capitals :  it  is  Thebes  which  becomes,  for  the 
finst  time,  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  power.  Egypt  is,  besides,  dis- 
possessed of  a  notable  part  of  her  territoiy,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Intimate  kings  no  longer  extends  beyond  a  limited  district  of  the 
Thebaid.  The  study  of  the  monuments  confirms  these  general 
▼lews.  They  are  rude,  primitive,  sometimes  clumsy;  and,  from 
their  appearance,  we  might  believe  that  Egypt,  under  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty,  was  recommencing  the  period  of  infancy  through  which  it 
bad  passed  under  the  Third." 

§  3.  Very  few  monuments,  however,  of  the  Middle  Monarchy 
are  found  at  Thebes.  Those  of  the  Eleventh  are  chiefly  at 
Hermonthis,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Twelfth  are  about 
Lake  Mceris  (in  the  Fyum)  and  in  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Beni- 
hasacMy  opposite  to  Hermopolis  the  Great,  just  where  the  line  was 
afWrwards  drawn  between  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt.  At  Hermon- 
thiB  {Ermenty^  a  great  seat  of  the  worship  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus, 
we  find  the  monuments  of  several  kings,  all  of  whom  have  the  same 
name,  NenJUf  or  Enentef^  except  two,  who  are  called  Mandopt  or 
MurUotpf  from  Mandoo  or  Munt,  the  patron  god  of  Hermonthis.' 
It  was  to  Muntotp  L,  probably  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  that  the 
later  Theban  kings  traced  back  their  origin ;  for  in  the  List  of 
Barneses  II.  his  name  alone  occurs  between  that  of  Menes  and  that 
of  Aahmes,  the  founder  of  the  18th  dynasty ;  and  be  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  as  an  ancestor  on  the  monuments  of  other  kings  of  the 
18th  and  19th  dynasties.  On  a  monument  at  Silsilis  we  see  an 
jSn«R^ doing  homage  to  Mantotp  I.  Muntotp  IL  is  mentioned  on 
a  tablet  on  the  road  to  Kosseir,  with  Amenemes  I.,'  whom  he  may 
have  established  in  the  kingdom  during  his  own  lifetime.  The  Turin 
papyrus  shows  that  Amenemes  was  twice  deposed  by  other  kings ; 
and  several  other  synchronisms,  too  intricate  for  discussion  here, 
ocmfirm  Manetho^s  mention  of  "  Theban  and  other  kings.**  In  the 
name  of  Amenemes,  compounded  as  it  is  of  Amen  or  Amuriy  the 
patron  god  of  Thebes,  we  at  length  see  a  decisive  proof  of  the  su- 
premacy of  that  city ;  and  his  name  is  the  earliest  found  upon  its 
monuments. 

§  4.  In  the  Twejfth  Dynasty  the  name  of  Amenemes  alternates 
with  that  of  Osirtasen^  or  (for  the  first  syllable  is  doubtful)  SesoT' 
ttuen  or  Sesertesen,  in  which  we  may  trace  the  Sesostbis  of  the  Greeks, 

*  Sir  Gardner  WiUdiuoii  refers  these  kings  to  the  IXth  Dynasty  ;  the  title  of 
vbieh  (as  well  as  of  the  Xth),  Seraeleop<Mte,  he  snppoees  to  be  an  error  for 
Merwtomihite,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of  the  JSnuU^ 
begin  with  the  hieroglyphic  eharaeters  which  constltate  the  title  of  Heronles. 
(App.  to  Herod.  II.,  ch.  viiL  §  12  :  RawUnson). 

*  We  use  this,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  for  convenience  of  pronnneiation. 
The  hieroglyphic  name  is  read  AiMtumki  or  AmuiMk-k0.  Manctho^s  oopylsts 
speUit  J 
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ftt  least  as  far  as  the  natM  only  is  ooncerned.*  The  series  of  kings 
has  heen  xnade  out  satisfactorily  through  the  correction  of  Maoetho's 
list  by  the  monuments: — 

Manetho.  Monuments* 

1.  Sesonchosis.  1.  Sesortasen  I. 

2.  Ammenemes.  2.  Amenemhe  11. 

3.  Sesostris.  8.  Sesortasisn  11. 

4.  Lachares.  4.  Sesortasen  HI. 
6.  Ameres.  5.  Amenemhe  III. 

6.  Ammenemes.  6.  Amenemhe  IV. 

7.  Skemiophris  (his  sister).      7.  Ra-Sebeknofru. 

The  names  are  found  in  their  due  succession,  partly  in  the  tables 
of  Abydos,  and  partly  in  the  Turin  papynis. 

§  5.  From  the  beginning  of  this  dynasty  the  monarchy  of  Egypt 
has  recovered  its  widest  ancient  limits.*  The  monuments  of  Sesob- 
TA8EN  I.  (son  of  Amenemes  I.)*  are  found,  not  only  from  the  Delta 
to  Syene,  but  upwards  in  Nubia  as  far  as  the  second  cataract,  on  the 
tablet  of  Wady-ha^fa;  while  his  name,  inscribed  on  the  rocks  of 
Sinai,  proves  the  re-conquest  of  that  peninsula  and  the  renewed 
working  of  its  mines.  So  far  as  the  monuments  are  concerned,  he 
may  claim  to  rank  as  ihiQ  fotmder  qf  ThebeSy  for  his  name  is  seen  on 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak,  and  on  a  broken 
statue.  Sepulchral  tablets  bearing  his  name  are  found  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Abydos  and  in  that  of  Memphis.  In  Lower  Egypt  an  obelisk 
of  his  is  still  erect  at  Heliopolis,  and  a  fallen  one  in  the  .F^um  is  the 
first  sign  of  the  great  works  of  his  dynasty  in  that  district 

§  6.  Of  AifENEMBS  11.  Manetho  only  says  that  he  was  killed  by 
his  own  eunuchs ;  ^  but  a  monument  of  his  28th  year  records  his 
conquests  over  the  people  of  Fount,  while  its  position  at  a  watering- 
place  on  the  road  to  Kosseir  attests  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Arabian  Gulf.'  This  monument  even  indicates  Egyptian  con- 
quests in  Arabia;  for  "the  Fount,  with  whom  the  kings  of  the 
18th  and  19th  dynasties  were  afterwards  at  war,  were  a  northern 
race,  being  placed,  on  monuments  at  Soleb  and  elsewhere,  with  the 
Asiatic  tribes.  They  appear  to  have  lived  in  Arabia,  probably  in 
the  southern  as  well  as  northern  part ;  and  their  tribute  at  Thebes,  in 
the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  consisted  of  ivory,  ebony,  apes,  and  other 
southern  productions ;  partly,  perhaps,  obtained  by  commerce."* 

•  LepBiQB,  Buiwen,  fte.,  read  the  S« :  Sir  O.  WilkinMn  adheres  to  the  O, 

*  Thle  fact  teems  to  contradict  the  theory  which  pieces  the  irruption  of  the 
Shepherds  at  or  before  this  epoch.  *  Manetho. 

'  Kenriok  translates  tvvovxoc  literally  "  guards  of  the  bed-chamber "  on  the 
fronnd,  maintained  by  Wilkinson,  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  ennnohs.  On  this 
question  see  *  Diet,  of  the  Bible/  art.  JBvnueh. 

*  There  is  a  tablet  of  Sesortasen  n.  at  the  same  place. 

•  Sir  O.  Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  ii.  102,  BaM-Unson. 
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S  7.  The  next  king,  Sesobtasbn  II.,  was  the  greatest  of  this 
dynasty.  In  his  8th  year  he  completed  the  conquests  of  his  two 
predecessors  in  Ethiopia,  and  huilt  the  fortress  of  Semnehy  some 
distance  above  the  second  cataract.  Here  a  temple  was  erected  to 
him,  as  a  deified  king,  by  his  descendant,  lliothmes  III.,  aLd 
he  was  also  worshipped  as  a  god  by  Thothmes  IV.  at  Amada, 
in  Lower  Ethiopia ;  and  one  variation  of  his  name  has  the  epithet 
good,  11)e8e  divine  honours  were  probably  paid  to  Sesortaaen  II.  on 
account  of  the  vast  importance  of  his  Ethiopian  conquests,  in  respect  of 
which  also  he  was  the  prototype  of  the  Greek  Sesostbis,  a  pentmage, 
however,  made  up  (f  several  JdngB  of  different  dynasties  and 
epochs.^ 

On  these  conquests  Lenormant  observes :  '*  At  this  epoch  a  state 
extended  beyond  the  First  Cataract  almost  to  the  extremity  of 
Abyssinia,  which  was  to  anoient  Egypt  what  Soudan  is  to  modem 
i^ypt ;  this  was  the  Laiid  of  Cush  {Ke$h)y  or  Ethiopia.  Without 
well-dedBned  limits,  without  unity  of  organisation  or  territory, 
Ethiopia  supported  numerous  tribes,  differing  in  origin  and  in  race ; 
bat  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  formed  by  the  Cushites  of  the 
XBoe  of  Ham,  who  had  lately  established  themselves  there  since 
the  time  of  the  Sixth  Egyptian  Dynasty.  These  Cushites  appear 
to  have  been,  under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  the  real  enemies  of 
Egypt  It  was  towards  Ethiopia  that  the  forces  of  the  nation 
were  then  turned ;  against  the  tribes  of  Cnsh  were  raised,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nile  above  the  second  cataract,  the  fortresses  of 
Khumneh  and  of  Semnehj  which  mark  the  southern  limit  at 
which  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  then  stopped."^'    The  testunony 

>*  In  Uie  list  of  M anetho,  Seeortaaen  II.  is  expressly  identified  with  Besostris, 
w&o  '*  was  esteemed  by  the  EJeryptians  the  first  after  Osiris."  The  exploits  added  are 
eridentiy  copied  fh)m  Herodotus  by  the  Greek  editors.  Sesoetris  may  also  include 
Sesortaaen  I.,  whose  name  in  Manetho,  Seaanehonst  seems  eren  to  point  backwards 
to  Se$oekriBf  the  8th  king  of  the  2nd  dynasty,  and  downwards  to  Sesonehis 
{JBhesktmk)  of  the  32ad.  The  former  was  a  giant  (Manetho) ;  and  such  both 
Herodotus  and  Manetho  make  Sesoetris.  The  name  Setonchoait  is  also  found  in 
the  '  Scholiast  to  ApoUonius  Rhodius '  (It.  272),  as  "  King  of  all  Egypt  after  Horus, 
mm  of  Isb  and  Osiris :  he  conquered  all  Asia  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe  : 
Herodotus  calls  him  Setowtru,"  Here  is  a  eonftision  of  the  mythical  age  with 
hoCh  the  19th  dynasty  and  22nd  dynasty;  for  the  wider  conquests  of  Sesostris 
■uver  to  those  of  Rameses  II.  and  his  father  Seti  I.,  who  was  the  son  of  Horus, 
the  last  of  the  18th  dynasty;  and  the  true  Sesonchis  (Sheshonk)  was  really  a 
great  fixeign  oo&queror,  aud  insoribed  the  palace  of  Kamak  with  the  representa- 
tions of  numerous  sovereigns  whom  he  had  led  oaptlTe.  In  the  same  spirit, 
*•  Diessarohus,  whom  the  Scholiast  appears  to  follow,  ascribes  to  Sesonchosis  the 
Snstitutioii  of  castes  and  of  the  use  of  horses  for  riding— a  Aresh  illustration  of 
the  propensity  to  refer  the  origin  of  customs  lost  in  immemorial  antiquity  to  some 
eminent  name.*' — ^Kenrick*s  '  Ancient  Egypt,'  toI.  ii.  p.  163.  On  Seaostris  as  the 
fqpresentative  of  Barneses  IL,  see  the  reign  of  that  king,  ohap.  yi.  §  5. 

u  Lenormant,  'Histoire  Ancienne,*  vol.  i.  p.  21$.  Besides  the  evideoee  of  the 
kMeriptioa  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  water>^tes  of  both  fortresses  are  on  the 
^tjpthua.  side  of  the  works.     (Wilkinson's  note  to  Herod,  ii.  102.} 

AHO.  HIST.  ' 
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of  an  inscription  at  Semneh,  tbat  the  frontier  was  thus  fixed  by 
Sesortasen  II.,  aooorda  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus^  that  Sesoetris 
was  the  only  (he  should  rather  have  said  the  first)  Egyptian 
monarch  that  ever  ruled  over  Ethiopia.'* 

The  monuments  on  the  Kosseir  road  may  justify  our  repeating  here 
also  the  story  which  the  priests  told  Herodotus,  that  Seeostns  was  the 
first  of  all  who  proceeded  in  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  from  the  Arabian 
Gulf  along  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  (».e.  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean)  until  he  finally  reached 
a  sea  which  could  not  be  navigated  by  reason  of  the  shoals.'*  All 
else  that  Herodotus  relates  of  Sesostris  seems  to  belong  to  Seti  L  and 
Barneses  II.,  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  An  evidence  that  the 
I'welfth  Dynasty  recovered  the  power  of  the  old  monarchy  is  the 
burial  of  Sesortasen  II.  (or  perhaps  III.)  in  the  pyramid  of  Dathoor^ 
the  southernmost  of  the  Memphian  pyramids,  remarkable  as  the  . 
first  example  of  a  building  constructed  of  hricJu.  (It  was,  however, 
faced  with  stone.)  This  might  connect  him  with  the  Asychis  of 
Herodotus,  the  sage  legislator,  who  left  a  brick  pyramid  as  his  pecu- 
liar monument;  but  there  are  several  pyramids  of  brick.'^ 

§  8.  The  name  of  Amenkmes  IIL  is  associated  with  his  father^s  in 
the  records  of  their  victories  in  Ethiopia  and  over  the  n^roes,  but  it 
shines  with  a  higher  splendour  in  those  of  art  and  civilization.  The 
monuments  have  now  cleared  up  the  riddle  hidden  in  the  words  of 
Manetho :  "  Labaris  (or  lAcheres),  who  prepared  the  LabyritUh  in 
the  Arsinoite  nomo  **  (the  FyihrC)  *'  as  a  tomb  for  himself."  The 
false  name,  Labaris,  perpetuated  by  the  copyists  for  the  sake  of  an 
etymology  of  Labyrinth,  and  written  Lamaris  by  Eusebius,  probably 
conceals  the  Moeris,  whom  Herodotus'  makes  the  greatest  king  after 
Menes,  and  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  great  lake 
named  after  him ;  but,  since  meri  is  the  Egyptian  for  lake^  it  would 
rather  seem  tbat  the  name  of  the  king  was  invented  from  his  work 
of  engineering.'*  But,  in  fact,  both  Labaris  of  the  labyrinth^  and 
Moeris  of  the  mere,  may  now  be  disentangled  and  merged  in  the 
historic  name  of  Avenemhe  III.,  discovered  by  Lepsius  on  the  niina 
of  that  great  palace,  which  the  Greek  traveller,  bewildered  as  he  was 
led  in  darkness  through  its  countless  halls  and  corridors,  called  a 
labyrirUh,^^    This  discovery  proves,  what  the  style  of  the  building 

>*  Herod,  ii.  1 10.  Bee  Sir  O.  Wilkinson's  Note  on  the  power  of  Egypt  in  Ethiopia. 

^  Herod,  ii.  102.  **  This  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  were  aware  of  the  difBcnlties  of  the  nsTigation  towards  the 
mouths  of  the  Indas."~Sir  O.  Wilkinson,  who,  howerer,  regards  **  the  conqneeu 
of  Sesostris  in  this  direction  "  (Herodotus  only  speaks  of  a  voyagt)  as  pure  fables. 

^  Herod,  ii.  186.     See  Sir  O.  Wilkinson's  Note,  in  Rawlinson's  translation. 

^  The  other  Egyptian  name  of  the  lake,  pi-om  (the  sea),  is  preserved  in  the 
modem  ^V^m,  the  proyinoe  in  which  it  lies. 

^  This  passage  of  Herodotus  affords  the  earliest  known  example  of  the  use  of 
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•ttestSy  the  great  mistake  of  Herodotus  in  assigning  the  edifice  to 
the  much  later  age  of  the  Dodecarchy.  From  his  own  observation 
he  declares  that  the  Pyramids  surpass  description,  and  are  severally 
equal  to  a  number  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Greeks;  but  the 
Labyrinth  surpasses  the  Pyramids.^^ 

§  9.  •'  Wonderful  as  is  the  Labyrinth,"  Herodotus  goes  on  to  say, 
^  the  work  called  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  which  is  close  by  the  Labyrinth, 
is  yet  more  astonishing."  "  And  with  good  reason ;  for  in  utility 
it  excelled  the  Labyrinth  as  much  as  the  works  on  the  channel  of 
the  Nile,  ascribed  to  Menes,  excelled  the  Pyramids.  He  gives  its 
drcoit  as  60  schceni,  or  3600  stadia  (360  geographical  miles),  equal 
to  the  entire  length  of  Egypt  along  the  sea-coast.^  Its  longest 
direction  was  from  north  to  soutb,  and  its  greatest  depth  50  fathoms. 
*'  It  is  msnifestly,"  he  adds,  "  an  artificial  excavation,  for  nearly  in 
'  the  centre  there  stand  two  pyramids,  rising  to  the  height  of  50 
fiathoms  above  the  BVLeSace  of  Uie  water,  and  extending  as  far  beneath, 
crowned  each  of  them  with  a  colossal  statue  sitting  upon  a  throne. 
Thus  the  whole  height  is  600  feet "  (which  is  one  fourth  higher  than 
the  Great  Pyramid).  '*  The  water  of  the  lake  does  not  come  out  ot 
the  ground,  which  is  here  excessively  dry,^  but  is  introduced  by  a 
canal  from  the  Nile.  The  current  sets  for  six  months  from  the 
lake  into  the  river,  and  for  the  next  six  months  from  the  river 
into  the  lake" — that  is,  evidently,  according  to  the  rise  and  ebb  of 
the  inundation.  Till  very  recently,  this  account  was  as  great  a 
pfQZsIe  as  the  origin  of  the  lake  itself  was  to  the  ancients. 

In  describing  the  country  of  Egypt,  we  have  mentioned  the 
position  of  the  great  valley,  or  basin,  called  in  the  Ptolemaic  age  the 
Nome  of  Arsinoe,  and  in  modem  times  the  FyUm,  It  is  formed  by 
a  depreasion  in  the  limestone  plateau  which  here  intersects  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  transversely,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  North  and  South  by 
ridges  of  natural  rocks.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  sinks  on  the 
sorth-westem  side;  and  this  depression  is  filled  up  by  the  lake 
called  Birket^K&Hm^  the  water  of  which  is  supplied  partly  by 
spdngs,  and  partly  by  an  artificial  branch  of  the  Yusuf  canal,  which 
eoDuects  it  with  the  Nile.  This  lake  is  now  30  miles  long  and  7 
hroad ;  its  greatest  depth  is  only  24  feet,  and  it  is  gradually  becoming 
shallower  from  the  mud  brought  into  it  by  the  canals.    Its  level  is 

the  word  ka^pu4oi,  but  it  Is  clearly  not  an  Egyptian  word.  It  is  probably  con- 
neeted  etymologically  with  Aovpa,  an  aUey, 

"  Herod.  iL  148.     Comp.  o.  ix.  §  13.  ^  Herod,  ii.  149. 

^  The  manifest  exaggeration  may  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  suppo- 
■itioa  that  the  visit  of  Herodotus  was  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  when  the 
wtiole  valley  was  under  water,  and  the  natural  lake  was  united  with  the  artiflolal 
•xeavation. 

»  The  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  \b  almost  destitute  of  springs ;  but  there  are 
wamid  in  the  JBirket'el'Xer^n,  ^  2 
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inoonsiBtent  with  Herodotns's  aooount  of  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the 
Nile,  the  hed  of  which  was  then  much  lower.  In  short  this  natural 
iake  (for  auch  it  unquestionahly  is)  was  not  the  Lake  MQ»is»  which 
had  vanished  even  in  Pliny's  time.*^  The  site  of  the  artifiekU  lake 
has  heen  recently  discoYcred  hy  M.  Linant,  on  the  limestone  plateaa 
between  the  B%rket-d-Ker(kn  and  the  river,  near  M^dineMrFy^m^ 
the  ancient  Crooodilopolis.  It  has  long  formed  part  of  the  culti- 
vated plain  of  the  Fy{tn^  which  is  still  irrigated  from  "a  small 
leservou'  at  the  modem  town,  a  very  humble  imitation  of  the  Lake 
MoBris.''" 

S  10.  The  function  of  the  ancient  lake,  however,  was  far  more 
extensive ;  it  evidently  formed  a  reservoir  for  regulating  the  inunda* 
tion  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nite,  and  recent 
discoveries  on  this  point  have  added  a  strong  argument  for  its  date 
to  the  presumption  raised  by  its  connection  with  the  labyrinth.  In 
remote  ages,  the  hills  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Nile  approached 
so  close  to  one  another  at  some  points,  as  either  to  form  lakes,  or  at 
least  to  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  inundation  in  certain  parts,  till  the 
river  forced  its  way  through  the  barrier  of  rocks.  Such  a  barrier 
once  existed  at  SiLsilis  {Ha4iar  SeUeleh%  some  40  miles  below  the 
first  cataract.**  The  effect  of  this,  in  spreading  the  water  of  the 
inundation  over  the  now  barren  plains  of  Nubia,  is  still  seen  in 
ancient  alluvial  deposits,  which  reach  northwards  as  far  as  SilsiliSy 
and  in  water-worn  rocks  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river. 
But  this  is  not  all:  we  can  determine  the  historic  period  within 
which  the  barrier  was  broken  down.  On  the  rocks  at  fiemneh, 
inacripiioM  qf  Amenemea  III,  and  other  kings  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  shew  that  the  inundation  then  reached  27  feet  above 
its  present  height;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  foundations  of 
buildings  on  the  old  deposit^  and  the  caves  in  the  rocks  ne&r 
he  Nile,  prove  that  the  lower  level  was  pernumently  established 
by  the  time  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  What  period,  then,  could 
be  so  suited  for  the  construction  of  the  Lake  Meeds  as  that  in 
which  these  mighty  changes  were  affecting  the  regularity  of  the 
inundation,  and  what  kings  so  likely  to  do  the  work  as  those  who 
were  then  erecting  gigantic  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

*^  Ab  is  prored  by  the  word  fuit.  Plin.  t.  9,  8.  9.  Of  eoane,  howeTer,  Aram 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  natural  lake  would  hare  some  connection  with  the  arti- 
fleial  basin,  and  would  be  used  as  a  second  resenrofr. 

tt  Sir  O.  WUkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  if.  148,  Bawllnson. 

**  By  a  coincidence  not  unusual  in  names,  aiUili  is  the  Arabic  for  a  ehaiii  ;  and 
there  \b  a  tradition  that  a  king  at  one  time  threw  a  chain  across  the  ehannel, 
which  is  here  only  1095  feet  broad.  "Wilkinson  thinks  that  the  ancient  name  te- 
piesents  the  Coptic  Ool^l,  an  earthfuakej  as  the  supposed  cause  of  the  eatastrophe, 
or  Oolgoly  alluding  to  the  many  channels  of  the  cataracts,  or  to  the  breaking  away 
of  the  rocks  at  the  timt  of  the  fldl  of  the  barrier.  (Appendix  to  Herod.  IL  chap.  4, 
§  4 ;  BawUnson.) 
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lake?  These  were  Amenemes  III.  and  his  suooeason.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  name  of  this  king  gtves  us  only  an  uptoard 
limU ;  and  among  the  inscriptions  at  Semneh,  some  are  now  said 
to  bring  down  the  period  of  the  river's  higher  rise  into  the 
Thirteenth  Dynasty .*♦ 

rhe  want  of  any  particnlars  concerning  Ax  enbmbs  IY.  and  his 
sister  Skbmiophbis  (or  Sebekno/ru,  whom  some  make  a  king)  is 
perhaps  a  sign  that  the  dynasty  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Shepherds, 

§  11.  Besides  the  ruins  of  the  Labyrinth,  the  principal  remains  of 
art  of  the  12th  dynasty  are  the  two  obelisks  of  Osirtaaen  L  at 
Heliopolis  and  in  the  Fyim^  and  some  fine  fragments  of  colossal 
statues ;  among  them  one  of  the  same  king  found  at  Thebes.  The 
style  of  the  sculpture  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  finest  works  of  the 
Idth  and  19th  dynasties.  The  realistic  freedom  of  the  primitive 
school  has  yielded  to  the  hieratic  canons  which  henceforth  prevail ; 
but  traces  of  it  are  seen  in  the  powerful  rendering  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  legs.  The  distinctive  excellences  of  this  period  are 
harmony  of  proportions  and  delicacy  of  execution  in  the  most 
refractory  materials.  The  mode  in  which  the  colossal  statues  were 
transported  on  a  sledge  is  represented  in  a  tomb  near  MlrBershekr^ 

§  12,  In  architecture  we  have  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
oolomns,  which  seem  to  furnish  the  prototype  of  the  Doric  order.* 
This  occurs  in  the  rock-hewn  frontispiece  to  the  sepulchral  grottoes 
at  Beni-fuMan  (the  ancient  8peos  Artemidos,  Cave  nf  ArUmu  or 
Diana)  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Hermopolis 
Magna."  Within  those  caverns  are  unreserved  pictures  of  life  under 
the  Middle  Monarchy,  as  vivid  and  instructive  as  those  of  the  Old 
Monarchy  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Memphian  tombs : — **  Egypt 
caught  in  the  fact,"  says  Renan.  **  The  actors  therein  are  still, 
in  their  leading  characteristics,  the  same  people  as  under  the  fourth 
dynasty,  or  at  least  their  literal  descendants.  All  the  occupations, 
manners,  or  customs,  represented  of  old  in  the  tombs  around  the 
Great  Pyramid,  are  represented  in  those  of  Beni-hassan ;  there  are 
the  same  toiling  multitude,  the  same  ofiOknal  system  of  scribes, 
overseers,  and  taskmasters,  and  the  same  feasting  according  to  order. 
Something,  indeed,  of  the  gloomy  sameness  is  gone ;  manuHactures 
now  compete  with  agricultural  operations ;  the  plough  drawn  by 
oxen  dispenses  with  many  sheep  treading  the  seed  into  the  soft 
mud;  the  cultivation  of  ^e  vine,  and  the  process  of  wine-making, 

M  We  can  only  just  allude  to  the  ingenloos  ganestion  which  oonneets  the 
eelMtrophe  at  SilailiB  with  the  seven  years'  plenty  and  aeren  years'  fkmine  in  the 
time  of  Joeeph.     (See  Piacsi  Smyth,  *  life  and  Work,'  fto.,  toI.  UL  pp.  4 10-4  IS.) 

*  The  prototype  of  the  Ionic  has  been  found  in  Assyria. 

**  Alio  in  a  sfmilar  position  at  Kdlabtohe  in  Nubia. 
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diversify  the  scenes ;  flax  may  be  traced  through  its  several  stages,— 
men  reaping  it  in  the  fields,  and  women  weaving  its  fibres  indoors. 
But  there  sits  the  great  man  still  in  colossal  grandeur  and  unbending 
severity,  overlooking  the  busy  hive,  every  one  of  whose  human  bees 
is  working  for  his  benefit  And  he  still  enjoys  his  field-sports 
much  as  his  ancestors  did  before  him,  but  with  a  variation ;  for 
now  the  ropes  of  the  clap-nets  are  led  by  ingenious  devices  to  his 
hands,  as  he  sits  far  away  on  an  easy-chair,  so  that  he  may  have 
the  honour,  by  giving  a  little  pull  to  the  trigger,  of  appearing  to 
have  caught  all  the  birds  himself.  Or,  if  his  designs  are  against 
four-footed  game,  as  the  graceful  antelopes  of  the  desert — no  longer 
content  with  taking  them  alive  and  taming  them — he  pursueb 
them  now  cruelly,  both  tearing  them  with  dogs  and  transfixing 
them  with  long  arrows  ;  whence  some  most  touching  pictures  of  a 
poor  gazelle  turning  roimd  in  pain  to  lick  the  place  where  one  oi 
these  darts  is  sticking  in  its  flesh,  and  even  protruding  through  the 
opposite  side  of  its  body ;  or  another  that  has  fiftllen  lifeless  on  its 
tender  offspring. 

**  Very  great  lords  are  still  the  many  chiefs  who  ruled  over  the 
people,  under  the  king ;  one  of  them  records  his  estates  and  privi- 
leges ;  first,  the  range  of  the  eastern  desert  and  its  oasis,  for  his 
antelope-hunting ;  and  of  the  hinder  and  nether  pools  for  bis  bird- 
catching;  second,  the  land  of  Kaophis,  or  a  track  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Fyfim,  and  a  sluice  in  the  eastern  bank  of  the  canal 
to  water  it ;  third,  the  land  of  the  Hawk  mountain,  and  another 
sluice  from  the  canal  of  the  Fyiim ;  fourth,  the  land  of  the  two 
streams,  or  a  narrow  slip  of  ground  between  the  canal  and  the  Nile, 
together  with  a  license  for  enlarging  the  sluices  from  both,  so  as  to 
irrigate  the  fields  to  the  extent  prescribed  in  the  sacred  book  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant  ami;  and  the  fifth,  the  land  of  the  hare,  with 
a  permit  to  construct  two  sluices  on  the  Nile.*^  But  this  chief  is 
described  as  holding  honourable  offices  both  in  church  and  state ; 
being,  first,  the  custos  of  the  divine  stable  of  the  sacied  bull ; 
second,  the  constable  of  the  palace  of  the  King  Amenemes ;  and, 
third,  steward  of  the  land-tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the 
sons  of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt."  " 

§  13.  Thus  it  is,  as  M.  Kenan  observes,  that,  in  these  tombs,  **  the 
dead  lifts  up  his  voice  and  relates  his  life."  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these  two-fold  utterances  is  that  which  we  both  see  and 
read  on  the  tomb  of  another  great  functionary  of  this  highly-ad- 
ministered monarchy,  whose  name  was  Ameni,    On  one  wall  we  see 

*'  All  these  "  wBter-priTileges"  saggeet  the  age  of  the  lake  MoorU. 

*"  Piaszi  Smyth,  *  Lift  and  Work,'  &c.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  408-4.  Binoe  it  is  clear 
that  the  13th  dynasty  were  not  "  Kings  of  Lower  Egypt,"  ezcloalTely,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  there  were  sach  kings  under  their  protection. 
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the  fat  oxen  grazing,  and  the  sheaves  of  wheat  carried  in  carts  of 
the  very  model  still  used  hy  the  FeUahs  of  Egypt,  and  threshed  out 
by  the  feet  of  oxen ;  on  another  is  depicted  the  navigation  of  the 
Kile;  the  building  and  lading  of  large  ships ^  the  fashioning  of 
elegant  fomiture  from  costly  woods ;  and  the  preparation  of  gar- 
ments: in  a  word,  the  scenes  of  busy  husbandry  and  navigation, 
'commerce  and  handicrafts.  These  pictures  are  interpreted  by 
Ameni  himself  in  a  long  inscription.  As  a  general,  he  made  a 
campaign  in  Ethiopia,  and  was  charged  with  the  protection  of 
the  caravans,  which  transported  the  gold  of  Jebd-Atoky  across  the 
desert  to  Goptos.  As  the  governor  of  a  province,  he  recites  the 
praises  of  his  administration: — ^^AU  the  lands  under  me  were 
ploughed  and  sown  from  n(n>th  to  south.  Thanks  were  given  to 
me  on  behalf  of  the  royal  house  for  the  tribute  of  fat  cattle  which  I 
collected.  Nothing  was  ever  stolen  out  of  my  workshops ;  I  worked 
myself,  and  kept  the  whole  province  at  work.  Kever  was  a  child 
afflicted,  never  a  widow  ill-treated  by  me ;  never  did  I  disturb  the 
fisherman,  or  molest  the  shepherd*  Famine  never  occurred  in  my 
time,  nor  did  I  let  any  one  hunger  in  years  of  short  produce.  I 
have  given  equally  to  the  widow  and  the  married  woman ;  and  I  have 
not  preferred  the  great  to  the  small  in  the  judgments  I  have  given.'* 
§  14.  Now,  for  the  first  time  too,  the  military  element  begins  to 
appear  upon  the  tombs ;  ''  and  in  vaults  beneath  some  of  them,  and 
not  yet  discovered,  are  deposited  the  mummies  (so  the  hieroglyphics 
tell  us)  of  many  hundred  soldiers  who  had  flEilIen  in  the  wars  of 
King  Sesortosis  against  the  black  Cushites  in  Nubia.  Prisoners, 
moreover,  are  brought  back  from  these  campaigns,  and  account  for 
the  negro  ilavee  now  occasionally  seen  in  the  great  man's  house- 
bold  ;  while  under  previous  dynasties,  we  had  met  with  no  closer 
acquaintance  with  southern  lands  than  the  unpacking  of  a  box  con- 
taining elephants'  tusks.  At  the  same  time,  however,  other  per- 
Monagee  now  appear  on  the  ecene^  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
groups ;  men  of  aquiline  features^  brighter  colour  than,  and  dififerent 
dress  from,  the  Egyptians ;  immigrants  from  Arabia  and  Fales- 
tine.''* 

One  such  picture  at  Beni-hassan  startled  the  world  some  years 
iMick  by  its  supposed  discovery  of  the  arrival  <f  Jacob  and  his  family 
in  Egyptf  and  their  preseniaiion  to  Pharaoh,  It  is  on  the  tomb  of 
a  man  of  the  military  caste  named  Neoofth ;  and  depicts  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  procession  of  foreigners  to  a  standing  figure,  whom 
flome  make  the  son  of  Neoofth,  and  others  the  King  Sesortasen  II. 
They  are  preceded  by  a  royal  scribe,  holding  forth  a  scroll  inscribed 
with  *}ie  6th  year  of  Sesortasen  IL,  and  declaring  that  they  are  37 

**  Fiaul  Smyth,  2.  « •  p.  40i, 
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Tanquwhed  foreigners ;  though  only  12  adalts  and  8  ohildren  are 
seen,  all  unbound.  The  king  of  the  strangers  advances,  bowing 
reverently,  and  leading  an  ibex  by  the  horns ;  he  wears  a  tunic  d 
bright  colours  and  elaborate  pattern,  and  carries  a  curved  staff 
resembling  that  of  Osiris.  A  man  of  humbler  rank  leads  another 
ibex.  Then,  preceded  by  four  armed  men,  comes  an  ass,  carrying 
two  children  in  a  pannier ;  next»  a  boy  on  foot,  armed  with  a  lance, 
precedes  four  females,  who  are  followed  by  another  ass  with  panniers ; 
and  the  procession  is  closed  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  carries  a  lyre 
and  plectrum,  the  other  a  bow  and  club.  Their  light  complexion 
and  aquiline  noses  shew  a  Semitic  race  from  a  more  northern  climate 
than  Egypt ;  and  the  gift  of  the  ibex  implies  a  pastoral  tribe  from 
Arabia  or  Palestine."^  The  inscription  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Osbnm, 
as  a  group  of  37  Jelmtites,  purchased  for  slaves  by  one  of  their  petty 
kings,  and  presented  by  the  chief  Neoofth  to  King  Sesortaaen  IL  in 
the  6th  year  of  his  reign,  on  account  of  their  skill  in  preparing 
iiibiitm^  a  black  powder  produced  from  antimony,  and  used  prctfuaely 
throughout  ancient  Egypt  as  a  cosmetic.*^  It  is  scarcely,  periiapsy 
necessary  to  remind  the  student  of  Scripture  that  the  Jebusites,  or 
Canaanite  people  of  Jerusalem,  were  a  race  alien  to  that  of  the 
Helvew  patriarchs. 

§  15.  After  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  comes  a  period  of  great  obscurity, 
the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Age  of  E^ypt,  preceding  the  splendid 
dawn  of  the  New  Theban  Monarchy  under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
At  this  time,  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  the  dynasties  oi  Manetho 
become  contemporary ;  but  very  different  interpretations  are  given  of 
their  names,  localities,  and  relations  to  each  other. 

The  Thirteenth  Dynasty,  of  60  Diospolitan  kings,  reigned  453 
years,  and  the  Fourteenth  Dynasty,  of  76  Xolte  kings  (that  is»  of 
Xois,  in  the  Ddta),  reigned  184  years  :*"  this  is  all  we  learn  from 
Manetho,  but  we  find  numerous  monuments  in  Ethiopia,  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  former  dynasty ;  and  the  generally  received  view  is 
that,  under  the  domination  of  the  Hykao$,  the  native  Theban  line 
took  refuge  in  Ethiopia, which  the  preceding  dynasty  had  conquered; 
while  the  rival  dynasty  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  had  never  abandoned 
its  pretensions,  held  some  local  power  at  XoIs,  either  in  defiance,  or 
under  the  protection,  of  the  Hyksos.  But  there  is  another  opinion, 
that  the  earlier  kings  of  the  13th  dynasty  retained  the  power  of  the 

^  Mr.  Ke&rick,  wboM  desoriptioa  we  follow  in  the  main,  oompuree  laaiah 
Iz.  7.  "  The  nme  of  Nebaioth  ehaU  minister  nnto  thee."  —  •  Anoient  E^ypt,' 
vol.  it.  p.  169. 

*^  Otflmm,  •  Enrpt,  her  Teetlmony  to  the  Trath  of  the  Bible,'  pp.  S8,  S9.  The 
laboort  of  thii  peinefking  author  have  not  been  mffioiently  reoognieed  bj  th« 
Egyptologers. 

"  Or  484  years:  the  Armenian  'Chronicle*  of  Eusebins  haa  484;  crldantly 
making  the  18th  and  Uth-Dynaafeiee  nearly  oontemporary. 
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12th  over  all  Egypt;  but  that  the  Xolte  Dynasty  was  set  up  against 
them  in  the  Delta,  and  that  the  invaaionof  the  HyksoB  was  faronght 
about  by  these  duaensions. 

It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  monuments  found  at  Tania» 
as  well  as  at  Abydos,  of  several  kings  who  all  bear  the  names  otSevek' 
hUep  or  Nofr^koUpy  belong  to  this  dynasty ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
name  Sevekhotep  {Sabaeo),  which  characterises  the  Ethiopian  kings 
of  the  25th  Dynasty,  is  pleaded  as  a  sign  of  the  Ethiopian  seat  of 
tiie  13th.''  At  all  events  the  principal  monuments  of  this  dynasty 
are  in  Ethiopia^  where  a  colossus  at  the  island  of  ArgOy  in  Dcngcla^ 
shows  that  their  power  reached  &r  beyond  the  old  frontier  at 
SemnAf  and  above  the  Third  Gatarect ;  and  there  are  no  monuments 
wiiatever  of  the  later  kings,  whose  names  are  only  known  from  the 
royal  lists.  It  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  conquest  of  the 
Thebaid  by  the  so-called  ''  Hyksos  "  or  "  Shepherd  Kings  "  was  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  the  13th  dynasty,  if  not  at  its  beginning.  Of 
the  Xoite  kings  we  have  no  monuments  whatever ;  and  even  the 
kxsality  of  Xois  is  uncertain.'* 

§  16.  The  great  catastrophe  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  brought  about 
by  the  invasion  d  the  Hyksos,  is  related  in  one  of  the  few  extant 
fragments  of  the  Hittory  of  Manetho,  a  fragment  preserved  by  the 
strange  ambition  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Joeephus,  to  glorify  his 
natiim  by  identifying  the  conquering  hordes,  whom  the  Egyptians 
at  length  expelled,  with  the  chosen  people  who  were  led  forth  In 
triumph  by  the  power  of  God  and  the  hand  of  Moses  1  It  is  the 
answer  of  Josephus  to  the  taunt  of  his  antagonist  Philo  on  the  mean 
origin  of  the  Jews;  and  the  narrative  of  Manetho  has  evidently 
been  tampered  with  in  some  points  to  suit  this  purpose.  As  it  stands, 
the  following  is  the  passage  cited  by  Joeephus  from  the  Second  Book 
of  Ifanetho's  '  jEgyptiaca':  *>  **  We  had  once  a  king  named  Timieus 
(or  Amintimasns),  under  whom,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  me, 
the  Deity  was  unfavourable  to  us ;  and  there  came  unexpectedly, 

**  sir  Cterdner  WUUiuon  flndt  in  the  8obaoo»  of  the  18th  dyiuwty  the  '*  18 
Ethlopiftn  kings  "  of  the  Uat  which  the  prieets  read  to  Herodotns  (Herod,  ii.  100 : 
eee  note  by  O.  W.  in  BawUnaon).  He  alao  makes  their  flight  into  Bthiopla 
the  origin  of  Manetho's  story  of  the  similar  flight  of  AmenopUs  HI.  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty.  The  ooloesos  of  that  king,  in  rose  coloured  granite»  now  in 
the  LouTre,  is  referred  by  lome  Egyptian  antiqaaries,  fhxm  its  style,  to  the  18th 
dynasty,  and  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  by  Amenophis  as  his  own,  Sooh 
appropriations  are  not  onoommon  in  all  ages. 

**  Champollion  placed  it  at  Sakkra  or  aakha,  the  Arable  synonym  of  the  Ooptle 
Xees  and  the  old  Aegyptian  Skhoo:  its  position,  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Sebennytio  and  Phatnitio  branches  of  the  Nile,  defended  by  the  marshes,  wovld 
enable  It  to  hdLd  out  long  against  the  HykMM,  or  to  oome  to  terms  by  paying  thsR 
tribate.  So,  in  later  times,  Anysis  and  Inams  long  held  out  in  the  nunhee 
against  the  Ethiopian  and  Persian  masters  of  Egypt. 

*  Joseph,  eomtra  *  Apion,'  1.  14.  We  mark  lonie  of  the  most  important  polati 
in  itaUes.    The  translation  is,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Keniiok'e. 
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fmrn  the  ecuUm  parts,  a  race  of  obscure  extraction^  who  boldly 
invaded  the  country  and  easily  took  forcible  possessi/m  of  it  without 
a  hatUe.  Having  subdued  those  who  commanded  in  it,  they  pro- 
ceeded savagely  to  bum  the  cities,  and  razed  the  temples  of  the  gods ; 
inhumanly  treating  all  the  natives ;  murdering  some,  and  carrying 
the  wives  and  children  of  others  into  slavery.  In  the  end  they  also 
established  one  of  themselves  as  a  king,  whose  name  was  Solatia  (Saites 
in  the  list);  and  he  took  up  hie  abode  at  Memphis,  exacting  tribute 
from  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  country,  and  leaving  garrisons 
in  the  most  suitable  places.  He  especially  strengthened  the  parte 
towards  the  east,  foreseeing  that  on  the  psxt  of  the  Assyrians,  who 
were  then  powerful,  there  would  be  a  desire  to  invade  their  kin^om. 
Finding  therefore  in  the  Sethro'ite  nome  a  city  very  conveniently 
placed,  lying  eastward  of  the  Bubastic  river,  and  called  from  some 
old  religious  reason  Avaris  (or  Abaris),  he  built  it  up  and  made  it 
very  strong  with  walls,  settling  there  also  a  great  number  of  heavy- 
armed  soldiers,  to  the  amount  of  240,000  men,  for  a  guard.  Hither 
he  used  to  come  in  the  summer  season,  partly  to  distribute  the 
rations  of  com  and  pay  the  troops,  partly  to  exercise  them  carefully 
by  musters  and  reviews,  in  order  to  inspire  fear  into  foreign  nations.** 
After  enumerating  the  five  successors  of  this  first  king,  he  proceeds: 
''  Their  whole  nation  was  called  Hyksos,  that  is,  Shepherd  Kings ; 
for  Byh  in  the  sacred  language  denotes  King,  and  ^Sos  is  a  shepherd 
in  the  common  dialect.**  The  before-named  kings,  he  says,  and 
their  descendants,  were  masters  of  Egypt  for  611  years.  After  this, 
he  says  that  a  revolt  of  the  kings  of  the  Thebaid  and  the  rest  of 
Egypt  took  place  against  the  Shepherds,  and  a  great  and  prolonged 
war  was  carried  on  with  them.  Under  a  king  whose  name  was 
Misphragmuthosis,"  he  says  that  the  Shepherds  were  expelled  by 
him  from  the  rest  of  Egypt  after  a  defeat,  and  shut  up  in  a  place 
having  a  circuit  of  10,000  amr».    This  place  was  called  Avaris^ 

**  Jo&ephUB  here  interpolates  a  statement,  which  he  presently  repeats,'  from 
another  oopy,  or  another  book,  of  Manetho,  evidently  to  get  rid  of  the  objection, 
that  the  Hebrews  were  not  hin^  but  etoeei .  He  says  that  ffyk  or  ff^  with  the 
aspirate,  means  (k^Mvea,  and  so  Spktot  is  captwe^htpherd* ;  adding,  **  And  he 
(Manetho)  says  rightly ;  for  the  Meping  of  sheep  was  the  ancient  habit  of  our 
fbre&thers ;  and  they  were  not  nnnatnrally  described  as  ooptfoetby  the  Egyptians, 
■tnoe  oar  foreftither  Joseph  declares  himself  to  the  King  of  the  Egyptians  to  be  a 
oaptiTe."  As  to  the  tr%t9  meaning,  Wilkinson  says  that  high  is  the  common  title, 
signifying  king  or  mldr,  given  even  to  the  Pharaohs  on  the  monuments,  and  sAos 
•igniiiea  thepherd.  But  »ha»o  means  Arab*,  and  hyk  seems  cognate  to  tiheik  ;  so 
that  the  name  may  perhaps  signify  Aroh  kinpt  or  «A«iA».  This  Tlew  become* 
more  probable  if,  as  some  say,  htdt  denotes,  on  the  monuments,  the  diiefli  <rf 
Stmifie  tribes.  The  invaders  are  designated  on  the  monuments  Mena  or  Amii,  i«. 
^  9h0pktrdi  of  omu,*'  and  Aadu,  "  dste$Ud." 

^  This  name,  which  occurs  again  in  the  Ust  of  the  18th  dynasty,  seems  to  be 
Ibr  M^hra  Thotithma»i»,  i,§.  "  Thothmes  beloved  of  Ph  \  (or  Ba)."  The  tros 
founder  of  the  18th  dynsisty  was  not  a  Thothmes  but  Km^alB ;  bat,  as  the  f  \ar  WM 
kttg,  Thotmet  I.  (the  Srd  king)  may  have  finished  it 
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Manetho  fiays  that  the  Shepherds  snnounded  it  entirely  with  a 
iarge  and  strong  wall,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  secure  deposit 
for  all  their  possessions  and  all  their  plunder.  Thuthmosis, 
the  son  of  Misphragmuthosis,  endeavoured  to  take  the  place  hy  siege, 
attacking  the  walls  with  480,000  men.  Despairing  of  taking  it  by 
aegSy  he  made  a  treaty  with  them,  that  they  should  leave  Egypt, 
and  withdraw  without  injury  whithersoever  they  pleased;  and, 
in  virtue  of  this  agreement,  they  withdrew  from  Egypt,  with  all 
their  families  and  possessions,  to  the  number  of  not  fewer  than 
240,000,  and  traversed  the  desert  into  Syria,  Fearing  the  power 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  were  at  that  time  masters  <f  Jsia,  they 
huiU  a  dty  in  that  which  is  now  called  Judoea,  which  should 
suffice  for  so  many  myriads  of  men,  and  called  it  Jerusalem.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that^  in  the  words  quoted  from  Manetho» 
there  is  nothing  to  identify,  or  even  to  connect,  the  Hyksos  with 
the  Hebrews;  for  the  words  ''our  forefathers"  are  put  in  by 
Josephus.  They  come  indeed  from  the  East,  and  they  retreat 
into  Palestine  ;  but  every  other  circumstance  of  their  entrance  into 
E^ypt)  their  conduct  and  condition  there,  and  their  final  retreat, 
Is  totidly  opposite  to  the  true  biblical  history  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt." 
Even  the  startling  mention  of  Jerusalem  is  an  argument  against  the 
identity,  for  that  city  belonged  to  the  Ckmaxmite  Jebusites  for  some 
time  after  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  the  Holy  Land. 

§  17*  The  only  likeness  of  the  Hyksos  to  the  Hebrews  is  their 
occupation  as  shepherds,  and  (probably)  their  Semitic  race.  They 
were  a  nomad  pastoral  horde,  like  those  which  have  ever  been 
descending  upon  the  rich  settled  countries  of  the  East  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  They  ravage  all  before  them,  with  religious  hatred^ 
as  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  Memphis  and  the  demolished  monu« 
ments  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  at  Thebes;''  and  they  collect  their 
plunder  into  a  great  fortified  city.  That  fortress,  moreover,  is  esta- 
blished near  the  eastern  frontier,  against  the  constantly  threatened 
attacks  of  a  powerful  enemy,  who  is  expressly  named.  That  enemy, 
Assyria^  is  the  master  qf  Asia,  both  when  the  shepherds  enter 
I^ypt,  and  when  they  depart;  and  the  inference  seems  almost 
iiT^Jstibley  that,  as  most  great  movements  of  nomad  tribes  are  due  to 
pressure  from  behind,  the  Shepherd  invasion  of  Egypt  was  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  But  which  Assyrian  empire  ? — 
for  ^e  term  Assyrian^  in  Greek  writers,  includes  the  old  obscure 
ChaldsBan  monarchy,  and  the  Assyrian  properly  so  called.  An 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  sought  in  the  name  Phoenician,^ 
which  is  applied  in  the  list  of  Manetho  to  the  same  kings  who  are 

**  Of  all  the  templM  prior  to  this  time,  but  one  ie  left  ttandinff. 
*  Bat  it  is  possible  that  the  name  may  be  only  osecl  in  ito  Greek  meaning  o' 
ni,  as  ^ipoeed  to  the  swarthy  Egyptians. 
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enumerated  in  his  text,  as  quoted  by  JosephuB ;  and  the  entranoe  of 
the  Hyksos  into  Egypt  has  been  connecte<l  with  that  great  Phoe- 
nician migration  of  which  we  have  to  speak  in  its  proper  place. 
The  latest  view  derived  from  recent  monumental  discoveries  is  that 
the  Hamite  Ganaanites,  who  had  recently  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan,^  as  a  part  of  the  great  migration  referred  to,  pressed  forward 
into  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  horde  of  nomads,  of  whom  tha 
chief  tribe  appears  to  have  been  the  Kheta  so  often  named  on  tho 
Theban  monuments,  the  Hittttes  of  the  Bible. 

(  18.  Entering  the  country  from  tha  side  of  Arabia  and  Palestine^ 
they  first  subdued  Lower  Egypt,  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Memphia 
The  statement,  that  this  was  effected  anthout  a  hatHef  is  best  ex* 
plained  by  a  confederacy  with  the  native  powers  of  Lower  Egypt^ 
who  had  risen  against  the  Theban  Dynasty.^  The  latter  was  unaUe 
to  resist  the  coalition  of  its  enemies,  and  the  Shepherd  King  who 
consolidated  the  power  of  his  dynasty  received  tribute  from  Upper 
as  well  as  Lower  Egypt,  But,  when  we  c(Hne  to  details,  the  diffi- 
culty of  tracing  the  relations  between  the  several  parties  may 
be  judged  from  Manetho's  lists  of  the  15th,  IGth,  and  17th  dynasties^ 
which  fall  within  the  period  of  the  Hyksos.  A  comparison  of  the 
ordinary  text  (of  Africanus  and  Syncellns)  with  that  of  Eusebios 
gives  the  following  curious  results : — 

omfaary  Veatt,  Tmh.  AcMftfiif .  Yetn. 

15tii  Dynasty  ...  Of  Bhepherds:  6  fordga  DioapoUtan  Kings      ...  2ftO 

Ptonician  Kings      ...  248 

16th  Dynasty  ...  90  other  Shepherd  Kings  A18      5  Theban  Kings 190 

i7tk  Dynasty  m.  48  other  Shepherd  Kings  Foreign  Phomieiaa  Shep- 

and  48  Theban   Dios-  herd  Kings      108 

poUtes.    Together  they 

"      151 


Moreover,  the  names  and  remarks  given  in  the  15th  dynasty  of 
the  ordinary  text  are  the  same  (as  far  as  they  go)  as  those  of  the 
17th  in  Eusebius,  whom  Syncellus  censures  for  the  transposition.^ 

«•  «  The  Canaaatte  was  tiien  (already,  reoently)  in  the  land.**  Genesis,  zil.  «• 
Among  the  synohronisnis  now  generally  leeeiTed  la  that  of  Abraham  with  thetima 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 

**■  Osbnm  and  some  others  go  so  fbr  as  to  rejeet  a  Shepherd  Kingdom  altogether ; 
making  the  immigraata  the  auxiliary  allies,  and  not  the  oonqnerors,  of  the  natiTe 
Dynasty  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  whioh  the  ultimately  yictorioas  Thebans  fttstened* 
£ram  this  alliance,  the  hateAil  name  of  Shepherd*  *  But  this  view  oan  hardly  be 
pressed  into  consistency  with  Manetho  and  the  monuments. 

^  The  foHowing  comparison  is  instmetiTe  as  showing  what  distocttons  the  lists 
of  Manetho  hare  snfliwed,  and  consequently  how  little  dependenee  oan  be  pUeed  on 
them  when  nnoonflrmed  by  the  monuments : —  [Shi^^kerd  Smge^ 

*  '*ET&rj  diepherdis  an  abominatum  to  the  Egyptians  '*  (Oen.  zItI.  84 ;  oomp. 
zllii.  82),  a  feeling  of  caste,  we  think,  much  older  than  the  Shepherd  Kings.  If 
deriyed  from  hatred  of  them,  it  would  surely  not  hsTo  been  Mt  fty  them  ;  but.  If 
older,  its  being  fUt  by  the  Egyptianlaed  nomads  towards  strangers  whose  actual 
oeoupation  was  pastoral,  is  a  proof  (as  is  every  part  of  Joeepfa*s  story)  of  thdr 
thorough  adoption  of  Egyptian  ideas  and  usages. 
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Of  the  other  dynasties  no  names  are  given ;  and  the  exact  oorre- 
apondence  of  <'43  Shephevd  Kings,"  and  "43  Theban  Diospolitesy" 
in  the  same  dynasty,  is  manifestly  artificial.  Thus  much,  however, 
we  may  safely  infer :  that  the  continuity  of  the  Theban  Monarchy 
was  nev^  entirely  broken  during  the  Shepherd  role,  though  it  was 
probably  reduced  to  a  tributary  condition  in  Upper  Egjrpt,  while 
Lower  and  Middle  Egypt  were  ruled  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  in 
person. 

§  19.  It  is  only  of  late  that  light  has  been  thrown  on  thik  period 
by  the  monuments ;  and  very  important  light  it  is.  The  first  Shep- 
herd king,  Saites,  or,  in  Egyptian,  Set-aor^ti  NouUi^  is  mentioned 
oa  a  tablet  of  Barneses  IL,  found  at  1  anis,  as  having,  400  years 
before,  rebuilt  the  city,  and  reared  in  it  the  temple  of  Set  or  Soukkh^ 
the  national  god  of  the  Kheku  (Hittites).  This  is  invaluable  testi* 
mony  in  respect  to  time^  pktce^  ncUtanaHty^  and  religion.  The  fabu-  * 
loua  length  of  the  Shepheord  domination  is  reduced  within  reasonable 
limits;^  for,  by  &  very  probable  computation,  400  years  before 
Bttmeses  II,  would  leave  only  about  200  years  for  the  whole 
Shepherd  rule,  and  would  bring  the  date  of  King  Saites  to  about 
the  18th  century.*^ 

NejLty  as  to  the  jpkux.  The  Avaris  of  the  Shepherds  has  been 
usually  identified  with  Pelusium,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Felosiac 
mouth  of -the  Nile,  which  was  the  frontier  fortress  of  later  times ;  but 
the  discovenes  of  M.  Mariette  have  proved  it  to  be  Tanis  {Scm), 
The  inscription  say^  that  the  Shepherd  King  rebuilt  Tanis ;  Manetho 
aays  that  the  Shepherds  found  Avails  an  old  town  and  built  up  its 
walls ;  we  have  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  high  antiquity  of 
Zoan  (the  Greek  Tanii  and  the  Coptic  San):  at  this  city  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  held  his  court,  when  ''  GKxl  wrought  his 
wcmders  in  the  field  of  Zoani^  ^  and  this  city,  not  Memphis,  is  the 
seat  of  the  dynasty  that  succeeded  the  great  Theban  Empire  (the 
2l8t),  as  well  as  of  the  23rd.  All  these  indications  point  to  the  eleva^ 
tkm  of  Tanis  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  to  a  rank  above  Memphis^ 
which  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  their  devastation.  Now 
it  is  also  at  Tanis  that  we  find  the  chief  monuments  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings;  and  those  monuments  are  as  thoroughly  Egyptian  as  are 


Shepherd  mng9.         1 

(Ifanetho  in  Josephos).   { 

I. 

Saltttis       ..     . 

.     19 

S,  Bnoa  (?  Ahob)  . 

.     44 

S. 

Apftchnss  .. 

.     36 

4. 

Apophis     . . 

..     61 

5. 

JtmiM 

..     41 

6. 

Aises 

..     49 

\ith  Dyn,  of  Shepherds. 
(Manctho*8  List). 


1.  BaltM        ...     ..  19 

3.  Bnon  (tAnoa)..  44 
8.  Faehnan  ..     ..  61 

4.  Staan        ..     ..  50 

5.  ArohlM     ..     ••  49 

6.  Aphobis    ..     ,.  61 

4»  This  particolar  example  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  general  ohronologioal 
exaggeration  of  the  Egyptian  traditions.  "  See  chapter  rl. 

*i  Psalm  bcxTiii.  4S.  On  the  identity  of  Tknis  and  Ayaris,  and  the  meaning 
mt  the  latter  name,  see  ftirther  in  chap.  tU.  ^  8. 


\7th  Lyn.  ofPhtm.  Sheph. 
(Eusebios). 

1.  Saites !• 

2.  Bnon 40 

3.  Aphophis    ..     ..     14 

4.  Archies       ..     ..     80 
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those  of  the  Ptolemies  of  later  times.  Kay,  their  art  ia  finer,  their 
workmanship  more  delicate  and  more  perfect,  than  in  the  contem- 
porary monument  of  Thehes;  and  they  are  in  perfeot  accordance 
with  the  Egyptian  religion.  It  seems  from  the  discoyeries  made  at 
Tanis  that  the  Shepherd  Kings  set  np  again  the  statues  of  former 
ages,  belonging  to  the  temples  overthrown  in  the  first  violence  of 
their  invasion,  only  carving  their  own  names  upon  them  as  dedi- 
cators. Their  monuments  are  entirely  of  sculpture,  none  of  archi- 
tecture: all  yet  found  are  in  the  museum  at  Caira  There  is  a 
splendid  group  in  granite,  representing  two  persons  in  Egyptian 
costume,  but  with  the  thick  beard  and  lai^  locks  of  hair  foreign  to 
Egyptian  use.  There  are  four  sphinxes  in  diorite,  bearing  the  name 
of  Apepi^  (the  Aphophis  of  Manetho) ;  but  with  the  lion's  mane  in 
place  of  the  regular  Eg3rptian  head-dress.  In  a  word,  these  sculp- 
tures represent  the  type  of  a  Semitic  race. 

§  20.  The  monuments  prove  how  completely  the  Shepherd  Kings 
became  true  Pharaohs.  As  is  usual  when  a  wilder  race  subdues  a 
-more  civilised  people,  without  exterminating  them  whoUy  or  in  part, 
they  and  their  followers  were  assimilated  to  the  conquered  nation. 
Though  they  intruded  their  god,  Set  or  Soutekh  (the  Egyptian  name 
of  Baal),  into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  built  his  temple  beside 
the  temples  of  the  old  gods,  they  gave  the  latter  the  supreme  place. 
They  and  their  followers  adopted  the  manners  of  their  new  country, 
mixed  with  some  Semitic  usages. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  state  in  which  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  depicts  Egypt  under  the  Pharaoh  whom  Joseph  served. 
The  King  and  his  people  are  **  Egyptians,''  both  in  name  and  customs, 
and  yet  they  have  some  characters  of  a  foreign  race.  Such  are  their 
cordial  reception  of  strangers,  whom  the  Egyptians  hated  and 
despised;  and  the  pure  despotism  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh,  whose  will  is 
absolute,  and  who  reduces  the  Egyptians  to  serfdom,  whereas  the 
native  monarohs  were  restrained  bylaw,  and  set  a  high  value  on  the 
attachment  of  their  subjects*  A  Semitic  ruler  would  be  much  more 
likely  than  a  native  king  to  make  a  Hebrew  slave  prime  minister,  in 
contempt  of  the  objections  which  the  people  dared  not  utter;  and 
the  policy  of  Joseph  would  be  more  easily  enforced  on  a  conquered 
country. 

And  here  the  contemporary  monuments  reveal  a  most  striking 
coincidence.  The  only  names  of  the  contemporary  Theban  kings,  as 
yet  made  out,  are  those  of  the  last  two  before  the  founder  of  the 
Eighteejith  Dynasty.  They  are  Ttaakeri  and  Kamh;  and  the  last 
bears  the  title  of  ''nourisher  of  the  world,"  written  in  the  very 

M  The  Turin  papyrus  bu  the  name  of  Anoub,  which  oorresponds  to  the  Aawm 
of  Maaetho  (an  emendation  for  Bnon),  followed  by  a  name  beginning  Ap,  .... 
which  may  be  Haaetho'a  Apachna$* 
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same  form,  2Vq^-«f»-to,  as  the  title  (in  Hebrew  Zaphnaih)  which  was 
oonferred  on  Joseph  by  Pharaoh.^  Is  this  a  mere  coincidence,  or 
did  the  Theban  king  adopt  the  title  in  rivalry  with*  the  Mempbian 
government,  or  does  he  assume  the  merit  of  the  policy  which  he  had 
to  administer?  lliat  policy  wonld,  at  all  events,  be  sure  to  aggra- 
vate the  hatred  of  the  subject  Thebans  ;  and  the  oppression  of  Israel 
may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  a  retaliation,  when  the  power  was 
recovered  by  the  ^  King  who  knew  not  Joseph."  All  these  things^ 
as  well  as  the  indications  of  time  and  place  already  pointed  out,  tend 
to  confirm  the  express  statement  made  in  a  fragment  of  Manetho,  thai 
Joseph  was  hroughi  into  Egypt  under  the  Shepherd  King  APHOPHiSy 
*-the^ji0pt^  whose  monuments  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  this 
djmasty.^  The  invitation  of  Semitic  settlers  was  a  natural  act  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Shepherds,  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
a  native  rising.  On  this  point  there  is  now  a  general  consent  among 
Egyptolc^ers ;  and  thus  we  find  what  has  generally  been  esteemed 
the  *^  Egyptian  darknefls  *  of  the  countiy's  early  history,  emei^ing 
into  the  light  and  life  of  Scripture;  and  in  its  turn  helping  to  weave 
the  fragmentary  allusions  of  Scripture  into  the  web  of  general  history. 
i  21.  The  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  is  related,  not  only  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Manetho  by  Josephus,  but  in  contemporary 
Egyptian  records.  An  invaluable  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum 
begins  with  a  description  of  the  vassalage  of  the  Theban  Dynasty : 
**  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  land  of  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of 
enemies;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  king  (i.e.  of  the  whole 
eountry)  at  the  time  when  this  happened.  And  it  was  so,  that 
the  king  Tiaakeu  was  only  a  hak  (vassal  prince)  of  Upper  Egypt. 
The  enemies  were  in  Heliopolis,  and  their  chief  Apepi  (Aphophis,  M.) 
in  Avaris."^  Here,  the  document  tells  us,  Apepi  received  the  news 
of  a  virtual  renunciation  of  subjection  by  the  Theban  Tiaaken, 
who  refused  to  worship  Soutekh,  the  god  to  whom  Apepi  had  built 
**an  everlasting  temple."    To  the  formal  demand  now  made  by 

4'0eiiMisxIL45. 

^  Mr.  Sfeurt  Poole,  wIuh  eren  before  the  meet  important  Oisooveries  fhnn  the 
monnmentB,  ergned  oonTincliigly  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd 
Kiag,  Wiinttflre  him  with  Anee,  the  last  of  the  first  teriee  of  6  kingi  mentioned  in 
Joeephns's  extract  from  Manetlu),  and  the  Amq  of  the  monuments.  Bnt  it  is  Tery 
doottAil  if  this  Aa9a  is  the  same  as  Ai»9a,  In  Manetho's  List  of  the  15th  dynasty 
the  sixth  place  is  ooenpied  by  ApluMt,  of  coarse  the  Aphophii  of  the  fragment. 

«  It  will  be  obsenred  that  the  royal  title  is  here  withheld  fhmi  the  chief  of  the 
Hyksos :  bat  an  inscription,  comparing  a  new  inTasion  in  the  time  of  Menephtha, 
wtm.  ot  Bimesos  II.,  with  the  ealamities  inflicted  by  the  Shepherds,  uses  some 
femarkable  expressions : — "  Nothing  was  seen  the  like  of  this  eyen  in  the  time  of 
the  Xmfft  of  Lower  JBgypt,  token  tkie  land  of  Bgypi  was  m  their  jwmw,  and  the 
ealamity  lasted,  at  the  time  when  the  Kmge  of  Upper  Egypt  had  not  the  strength 
to  reptUee  the  /wie^iMrf ; ''—expressions  which  countenance  the  Tiew  that  the 
war  was  as  much  one  for  the  sapremacy  of  Upper  Egypt,  as  for  the  liberation  of 
the  wliole  eoontry. 
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Apepi,  Tiaaken  sent  a  ocmtemptaooa  rejoinder,  and  both  kings  pr&- 
|Miied  for  war.  This  aocotmt  shows  that  the  Hyksos,  residing  in 
Lower  Egypt,  and  occupied  with  the  military  caie  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  had  allowed  the  native  dsmasty  to  consolidate  itself  in  the 
Thebaid,  till  it  had  strength  to  begin  a  religious  revolt 

Manetho^  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  says  that  **  the  kings  of  the 
rest  of  Egypt"  joined  those  of  the  Thebaid  in  this  zerolt;  and  he 
agrees  with  the  papyrus  in  representing  the  ensuing  war  as  long 
and  bloody.  It  occupied  the  remainder  of  Tiaaken's  time,  the 
short  reign  of  his  successor,  Karnes,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of 
Aahmes,  who  brought  it  to  an  end.**  The  soil  of  Egypt  seems  to 
have  been  disputed  foot  by  foot  between  the  insurgent  patriots,  ani- 
mated with  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  disciplined  hordes  of  the 
Semitic  inraders,  till  the  latter  were  shut  up  in  their  great  fortress 
of  Avaris.  We  have  abeady  quoted  the  account  of  Manetho,  in 
Josephus,  how  they  withdrew  from  Egypt,  under  a  convention,  to 
the  nnmber  of  240,000,  and  crossing  the  desert  into  Syria,  built 
Jerusalem.'^ 

It  is  one  very  striking  result  of  recent  Egyptian  discoveries,  that 
we  are  able  to  quote,  if  not  exactly  the  despatch  of  the  admiral  who 
commanded  Pharaoh's  fleet,  its  equivalent  in  his  epitaph.  This 
officer,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  king,  Aahmes,  says : — '^  When 
I  was  bom  in  the  fortress  of  Ilithyia  [in  Upper  Egypt],  my  &ther 
was  lieutenant  of  the  late  king  Tiaaken.  ...  I  acted  as  lieutenant 
in  turn  with  him  on  board  the  vessel  named  the  OcU/^  in  the 
time  of  the  late  King  Aahmes**  ....  I  went  to  the  fleet  ot 
the  north  to  fight  It  was  my  duty  to  aooompany  the  sove- 
reign when  he  mounted  his  chariot.  They  were  besieging  the 
fortress  of  Tanis,**  and  I  fought  on  my  legs  before  His  Majesty. 
This  Is  what  followed  on  board  the  vessel  named  the  ErUhrontBo^ 
tian  (f  Memphh}^  A  naval  battle  was  fought  on  the  Water  of  Tania 
(^Ldke  MenxaUhy  .  .  .  The  praiae  of  the  king  wss  bestowed  on 
me,  and  I  received  a  collar  of  gold  for  my  bravery.  .  .  .  The 
(decisive)  combat  took  place  at  the  southern  part  of  the  fortress*  .  .  . 
They  took  the  fortress  of  Tanis ;  and  I  carried  off  a  man  and  two 

*  This  in  Moording  to  the  EfTptUa  aooouitfl;  hot  MtnrthfO  (ap.  Joeeph.)  phkoes 
the  eTent  under  Misphngnrathosis  a&d  his  eon  Thafhmoab  (as  crown  prinee),  who 
aeem  (fhmi  %  oompariaon  of  the  lists  and  mo&uiiieiitB)  to  correspond  to  Thnthmrs 
III.  and  IV. :  for  the  former  isprobaMy  for  Mt^hrO'Tvuamom  {TkUmea  Mevcri 
a/  Pkra),  There  may,  however,  be  a  confulon  between  the  names  of  Amoels  and 
TeChmoeis. 

^  The  last  statement,  which  looks  like  a  wiltal  gloss  of  the  Jewish  blAtoriaii, 
may  have  arisen  from  a  eonfaidon  between  the  sacred  name  of  Jerasaiem  {JEbcIss*, 
<.«.  Kol^f)  with  the  other  Kaduh^  or  soarwi  oUy^  of  the  Hittites  on  the  Qronte% 
which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  wan  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  dynasties. 

>>  The  ship  was  doobtless  so  named  in  honoor  of  Apis. 

M  This  leasee  littte  doubt  of  the  identity  of  ATaris  and  Tanis. 

*^  Perhaps  in  honour  of  the  coronation  of  Aahmes  as  king  of  Lower  Egypt. 
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women,  three  heads  in  all,  whom  His  Majesty  granted  mc  as 
slaves."  •*  This  very  moderate  hooty,  while  it  shews  the  veracity 
of  the  narrator,  seems  to  indicate  the  very  partial  success  of  the 
assault,  and  so  far  confirms  the  account  of  Manetho,that  the  fortress 
was  evacuated  under  a  capitulation. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
invaders  were  driven,  with  their  warriors,  from  the  soil  of  Egypt. 
Many  were  permitted  to  remain  as  cultivators  of  the  lands  on  which 
they  had  long  been  settled,  in  a  condition  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  &ct^  the  more  the  condition  of  ancient  Egypt  unfolds 
itself  to  our  researches,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  that  the  Delta  was 
largely  peopled  (at  all  events  in  the  east)  by  Semitic  races,  forming  a 
nationality  distinct  from  that  of  the  true  Egyptians,  and  becoming 
at  last,  under  the  tyrants  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  the  Poland  of  the 
Kew  Monarchy.  The  descendants  of  some  of  these  Shemiles,  perhaps 
of  the  Hyksos  themselves,  are  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by 
M.  Mariette  in  the  strong-limbed  people,  with  long  faces  and  a  grave 
expression,  who  live  at  the  present  day  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
Menzaleh.^ 

I  22.  This  episode  of  Egyptian  history  has  some  very  interesting 
relations  to  other  countries.  "  The  account  given  by  Apollodorus," 
that  ^gyptus,  the  son  of  Belus,  brother  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia, came  frcon  Arabia  and  conquered  Egypt,  unhistorical  as  it  is, 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  who  are 
called  both  Phoenicians  and  Arabians,  and  who  settled  in  Palestine 
on  their  expulsion  from  Egypt.  The  connection  of  the  myth  of  Isis, 
Osiris,  and  Typhon,  with  Phoenicia,  of  the  Tyrian  with  the  Egyptian 
Hercules,^  and  generally  of  Phoenician  with  Egyptian  civilization, 
will  be  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  nomad  tribes 
of  Palestine  were  masters  of  Egypt  for  several  generations,  and 
subsequently  returned  to  the  same  country,  carrying  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  letters  and  the  arts,  which  they  were  the  instruments 
of  diffusing  over  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Phoenicia  has  evidently 
been  the  connecting  link  between  these  countries  and  Egyjpty  which 
directly  can  have  exercised  only  a  very  slight  and  transient  influ- 
ence upon  them.**  *• 

■*  From  the  tnnilatlon  of  M.  le  Tiseomte  de  Roug^,  in  Lenormant's  *  Biatoiro 
Aneienoe/  toL  L  p.  381. 

**  It  will  be  ffoffleient  merely  to  refer  to  the  Bpeonlationa  of  Dr.  Beke  on  the 
Shepherd  Kings,  and  on  the  distinction  which  he  imaginea,  between  the  Semitie 
MaroSm  of  the  Delta,  and  the  trae  OushUe  JEgypiiana.  (See  Beke*a  *  Originei 
Biblieaa,*  and  the  '  Athenaam,'  Jnne  12<h,  19th,  and  26th,  1869.) 

"  Apollod.  II.  1,  §.8.  M  Herod,  ii.  44. 

••  Keniiek,  *  Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  U.  pp.  192,  193. 
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Menmonium  diuing  the  Inundation. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE  NEW  THEBAN  MONARCHY.  — THE  EIGHTEENTH 
DYNASTY. 


§  1.  Aahves,  or  Amasis,  founder  of  the  Theban  Monarchy.  The  XYIIIth, 
XlXth,  and  XXth  Dynasties.  §  2.  The  city  of  Thxbbs.  Classical  notices. 
Its  gates  and  war-chariots.  §  S.  Site  of  Thebes.  Its  extent.  Villages  on 
Its  site.  Vestiges  of  the  city  and  its  streets.  §  4.  Remains  of  its  principal 
edifices.  The  Necropolis  and  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Kamak  and  Lwair.  §  5. 
Sooroes  of  the  Prosperity  of  Thebes.  Its  manuikotnres  and  Popnlation.  The 
religious  capital  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  §  6.  The  Bise,  Decline,  and  fall  of 
Thebes.  §  7.  The  Eighteenth  Dyruuty,  Rapid  revival  of  Egypt.  Aabmxs. 
His  Ethiopian  queen,  and  the  consequent  dynastic  claims.  §  8.  His  Asiatic 
Wars.  Peoples  of  Western  Asia.  The  Skawu  (Arabs)^  Canaanitei.  KJuta 
(Hittites)  on  the  Orontes.  The  Rot«mou and  Naharain  (Mesopotamia).  Armmia. 
§  9.  Am KN-HOTEp  or  Amemophis  I.  His  Wars  in  Asia  and  Ethiopia.  Policy 
of  Egypt  to  subject  states.  The  Egyptian  calendar.  Brick  arches.  §  10. 
Thothmks  I.  reaches  the  Euphrates.  The  horae  brought  into  Egypt.  Temple 
of  Kamak  begun.  §  II.  Thothmss  II.  Ethiopia  becomes  a  viceroyalty. 
Tbothmes  III.  Regency  of  Hatabov.  Her  obelisks  at  Kamak  and  other 
works.  Conquest  of  Arabia  Felix.  Her  name  erased  from  her  monuments. 
§  12.  The  reign  of  Thothmss  III.  the  climax  of  the  power  of  Eg3rpt.  Extent 
of  her  Empire,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Abyssinia.  The  **  Numerical  Wall  of 
Kamak."  Victory  over  the  Syrians  at  Megiddo,  Submission  of  Assyria. 
§  18.  Conquest  of  Coele- Syria.  Foreign  princes  brought  up  in  Egypt. 
Conquest  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Armenia  reached.  §14.  Maritime  power 
of  Thothmes  III.  Conquests  in  the  Mediterranean.  §  15.  His  monuments 
in  Ethiopia.  Expeditions  into  Negro-land.  §  16.  General  view  of  the 
nations  and  tributes  represented  on  his  monuments.  §  17.  Buildings  of 
Thothmes  III.  Brick-miUcing  by  Captives.  Thirty  variations  of  his  name. 
§  1 8.  Amkn-hotep  II.  and  Thothmes  IV.  Conquests  and  monuments  of  Amkk- 
noTKp  III.  Great  slave-hunting  raids.  Arrogance  of  his  Titles.  §  10. 
Identification  of  him  with  the  Memrum  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  His 
colossi  on  the  plain  of  Thebes.  "  The  Vocal  Memnon.**  Solution  of  the 
mystery.  §  20.  Religious  Revolution.  Amknhotkp  IV.  and  the  **  Stranger- 
Rings."  Subsequent  Kings.  Amoxtovonk  and  Hab-em-hbbi  or  Hoava. 
Ikostoratlon  of  the  gods  of  Egypt.     End  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
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}  !•  The  conqueror  of  the  Hykaos,  Aahmes,  AhTnes,  or  Ames  (i.  a, 
the  Moon :  Ames  or  Amosis  in  Manetho),^  was  the  founder  of  the 
New  Thehan  Monarch7,which  raised  Egypt  to  the  climax  of  her  power 
under  the  XYIIIth  dynasty ;  maintained  her  empire  with  splendour, 
but  not  without  many  struggles,  under  the  XlXth ;  and  lost  it, 
after  some  flashes  of  dying  glory  (as  kings  use  the  word)  under  the 
XXth;  when  the  supremacy  passed  finally  from  Thehes.  The 
monarchy  lasted,  according  to  Manetho,  nearly  600  years;  but 
more  probable  calculations  limit  its  duration  to  about  430  years, 
from  B.o.  1530  to  about  B.C.  1100. 

§  2.  The  seat  of  this  power  was  the  great  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Thebes  (Ofjfiai),  not  by  any  perversion, 
but  by  one  of  those  curious  coincidences  which  are  often  found  in 
names  that  have  no  connection.  It  represents  the  form  AP-T  or 
T-AP,  which  is  the  usual  name  of  the  city  in  the  hieroglyphic 
iDScriptioDs.'  But  the  resemblance  of  name  led  to  a  confusion  of  the 
legends  relating  to  the  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes.  The  fame  of 
the  former  city,  and  of  the  war- chariots  of  its  kings,  was  well-known 
to  Homer,  who  speaks  of  **  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast  trea- 
soies  laid  up  in  the  houses  ;  where  are  a  hundred  gates,  and  from 
each  two  hundred  men  go  forth  with  horses  and  chariots ; "  that 
is,  10,000  chariots,  with  two  men  for  each.  The  numbers  are  of 
course  poetical,  but  the  epithet  of  HecatompyloB  endured.' 

All  traces  of  the  city  wall  had  already  disappeared  in  the  time  of 
Diodorus,  and  the  absence  of  any  vestige  of  a  wall  goes  far  to  show 
that  there  never  was  one.^  As  Pliny  describes  Thebes  as  "a 
hanging  city,"  built  upon  arches,  so  that  an  army  could  be  led 
forth  from  beneath  it,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  near  the  river-line 

*  He  is  Bometimefl  called  Adhmea  I.,  in  oontradistiiicUoii  to  Aahmes  II.  the 
Amasit  of  the  Greek  writers. 

*  The  name  iaAp  or  Ape  {headj  i.e.  eapiial),  with  the  feminine  article  T. 
Tmpi  was  pnmooneed,  in  the  Memphlte  dialect  of  Coptic,  Thaba^  whence  the 
Greek  ThebePy  and  the  Latin  Thebe^  as  Pliny  and  Jnvenal  write  it.  The  city  was 
also  called  Za*m,  the  name  of  its  nomef  the  fourth  in  order  proceeding  northwards 
from  the  cataracts  :  this  name  was  applied  in  later  times  to  a  particular  locality 
on  the  western  side  of  Thehes.  It  had,  besides,  the  sacred  name  of  F-amen  or 
Amim  ei  (the  abode  of  Amnn),  f^om  its  patron  deity,  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
with  their  Jove,  nnder  the  special  title  of  Zeus  Ammon  (Jupiter  Ammon,  Lat.) ; 
and  hence  they  called  the  city  also  Diospolie  the  Qreat^  in  conte^adistinction  to 
DioepoUa  the  Leae  near  Abydos.  The  Hebrew  name  of  No-Amon  (Jer.  xlvi.  25  ; 
Nah.  iii.  8),  or  simply  No  (Ezek.  xzx.  14,  16),  has  a  similar  origin,  though  the 
force  of  the  No  is  disputed :  it  is  commonly  interpreted  **  the  portion  of  Amun." 
(See  *  Diet,  of  the  Bible,'  arts.  No-Amon  and  Thehea). 

*  Horn.  *U.'  ix.  361-885.  The  explanation  of  Diodonia  (i.  45,  §  7)  that  the 
••  100  gates"  refer  to  the  propylata  of  the  temples  is  as  decidedly  unpoetical. 

*  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  holds  that  it  was  not  the  ctistom  of  the  Egyptians  to  wall  in 
fheir  cities.  See  his  account  of  their  fortifications  in  Rawlinson's  *  Herodotus,' 
▼oL  iL  p.  257. 
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arched  buildings  used  as  barracks,  from  whose  gateways  10,000 
war-chariots  may  have  issued  forth. 

§  3.  The  site  of  Thebes  seems  marked  by  nature  for  the  capital 
city  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  about  25°  40^  of  north  latitude,  the  two 
chains  of  hills,  which  hem  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  sweep  away  on 
both  sides,  and  return  again  on  the  north,  leaving  a  circular  plain  of 
about  10  miles  in  diameter,  divided  almost  equally  by  the  river, 
and  protected  by  a  narrow  entrance  against  a  force  ascending  the 
Kile.  In  the  days  of  its  magnificence,  the  city,  with  its  neciopolisy 
seems  to  have  covered  the  whole  plain ;  but  our  earliest  accounts 
date  from  a  thousand  years  after  the  days  of  its  glory,  and  five  hun- 
dred years  from  the  time  when  it  was  devastated  by  Osmbyses.' 
Diodorus  gives  it  a  circuit  of  140  stadia  (14  geographical  miles)  ; 
and  states  that  some  of  its  private  houses  were  four  Cfr  five  storeys 
high.  But  these  houses,  which  were  chiefly  on  the  eastern  fi?de  of 
the  river,  occupied  a  small  space  as  compared  with  the  temples, 
palaces,  and  tombs,  which  still  remain  to  attest  its  grandeur,  and 
to  reveal  its  history;  Strabo,  just  at  the  Christian  era,  writes : — 
''Vestiges  of  its  magnitude  still  exist,  which  extend  80  stadia 
(8  geographical  miles)  in  length.*  .  .  .  The  spot  is  at  present  oocu- 
pied  by  villages." 

And  so  it  is  at  this  day :  the  site  is  marked  by  the  villages  of 
Kamak  and  Luxor  (or  EUUqwr)  on  the  east,  or  Arabian  side,  and 
Kumeh  and  Medinet-Ahou  on  the  west,  or  Libyan  side,  of  the  Nile. 
The  river  averages  about  half  a  mile  in  width ;  but  at  the  inunda- 
tion it  overflows  the  plain,  especially  on  the  western  side,  over  a 
breadth  of  two  miles  or  more :  in  ancient  times  it  may  have  been 
embanked,  perhaps  by  the  arched  constructions  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
The  alhivial  deposit  has,  in  about  82  centuries,  raised  the  surface  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet  round  the  bases  of  the  twin  colossi  of 
Amimoph  III.,  which  stand  several  hundred  yards  from  the  bed  of 
the  low  Nile.  The  four  villages  named  mark  the  angles  of  a  quad- 
rangle, measuring  two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from  east 
to  west,  which  forms  the  site  of  the  present  monumental  city,  and 
probably  defines  that  of  the  ancient  royal  and  sacred  quarters. 
At  these  four  angles  are  the  ruins  of  four  great  temples,^  each  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  those  facing  it  on  two 
sides  by  grand  avenues  (dromoi)  lined  with  sphinxes  and  other 
colossal  figures.     Upon  the  western  bank  there  was  an  almost  otm- 

*  Herodotiu  gives  no  particular  aooount  of  it ;  and  some  critics  eren  question 
his  stotement  that  he  visited  the  city.     (Herod.  IL  8,  9.) 

*  This  gives  a  circmt  mneh  greater  than  that  assigned  by  Diodoms. 

^  The  student  should  bear  in  mind,  when  the  temples,  &o.,  of  Kamak,  Ltueor, 
Kumeh,  and  MtdmaUAhtm  are  referred  to,  that  they  are  all  monumenu  of 
TuxBBS  itself. 
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tlnnons  line  of  temples  and  public  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
iiom  Kumeh  to  Medinet-Abou ;  and  Wilkinson  conjectures  that 
from  a  point  near  the  latter,  perhaps  in  the  line  of  the  colossi,  the 
"*  Boyal  Street"  ran  down  to  the  riyer,  which  was  crossed  bjr  a  ferry 
terminating  at  Lnxor  on  the  eastern  side. 

§  4.  The  principal  edifices,  which  we  have  freqaent  occasion  to 
mention  for  their  historical  testimony,  are  the  following :  (1)  At  the 
notth-west  comer,  the  MenepfUheion,  or  palace-temple  of  Seti  I.  of 
the  19th  dynasty,  at  the  deserted  vilU^  of  Old  Kumeh :  (2)  Nearly 
a  mile  to  the  south  is  the  so-called  jifemnonium  (now  also  called 
the  Bamemon),  the  palace-temple  of  Bameses  II.,  Miamun,'  the  son 
of  Seti  I^  with  its  marvellous  shattered  colossus  of  the  king ;  and, 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  further  south,  the  twin  colossi  above  named, 
one  of  which  is  the  famed  *' vocal  Memnon."  Further  south,  at 
Medmet'AboUf  aie — (3)  A  temple  built  by  Thothmes  I.,  and  (4) 
The  magnificent  southern  Hameseion,  or  palace-temple  of  Bameses 
III.,  of  the  20th  dynasty,  with  its  splendid  battle-scenes  from 
that  kii^s  history.  (5)  On  the  same  (west)  side  of  the  river  is 
the  vast  Necropolis^  excavated  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet 
in  the  Libyan  hills,  over  a  length  of  five  miles.  The  extent  of 
the  tombs  may  be  imagined  firom  the  example  of  one  of  them,  whicli 
has  an  area  of  22,217  square  feet.  A  retired  valley  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  Biban-d^Melook,  ^*  Gates  of  the  Kings,"  contains  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings.  These  tombs,  like  those  of  Memphis,  preserve 
treasures  of  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  explorers  have 
only  begun  to  gather  up.  The  whole  western  quarter  bore  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  PathyriBf  or  the  abode  of  Atur  (Athor),  the  goddess  who 
was  believed  to  receive  the  sun  in  her  arms  as  he  sank  behind  the 
Libyan  hiUs.  It  was  divided  into  separate  quarters,  as  the  Memno- 
neioy  and  the  2%yna5tmum,  where  the  priests  of  Osiris  were  interred. 

On  the  eastern  side,  the  monuments  of  Kamak  and  Luxor  are  far 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  site  of  Eamak  (probably  the  original 
city  of  Amun),  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  quadrangle,  forms  a  city 
of  templee.  Its  grandest  edifice  is  a  temple,  covering  a  space  of 
nearly  1800  feet  square,  with  its  courts  and  propylsea,  the  work 
of  nearly  every  age  of  Egypt  (except  that  of  the  Old  Memphian 
Monarchy),  from  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  to  the  Ptolemies.  Here  are 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Thebes,  belonging  to  Seeortasen  I.'® 

*  On«  deriTatkm  of  the  Greek  names  M^mnon  and  Jf^mnonhim  ie  ftt)m  this 
snmaine  of  Ramesee. 

*  The  Greek  form  of  fhe  vord  is  Palhnu  (oomp.  Is.  xl.  11  ;  Esek.  xxix.  14, 
XXX.  18-18).  The  Pathroe  of  Jeremiah  (xUt.  81)  may  be  another  citj  of  Athor 
in  the  Delta. 

^  Excepting  the  few  fragments  of  a  bnilding  on  the  W.  side,  where  Wilkinson 
has  disoorered  the  name  of  Amenemes  I.  The  non-appearance  of  earlier  names, 
asd  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  bnilding,  are  donbUess  due  to 
the  raTafes  of  revolntion  and  inyasion,  and  especially  to  the  Hyksos. 
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§  5.  The  power  and  prosperity  of  Thebes  arose  from  three  souroes 
*-trade,  manufactures,  and  religion.  Its  position  on  the  "Nile,  near 
the  great  avenues  through  the  Arabian  hills  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  to 
the  interior  of  Libya  through  the  Western  Desert — ^rendering  it  a 
common  entrep6t  for  the  Indian  trade,  on  the  one  side^  and  the 
caravan  trade  with  the  gold,  ivory,  and  aromatic  districts,  on  the 
other— and  its  comparative  vicinity  to  the  mines  which  intersect 
the  limestone  borders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  combined  to  make  Thebes 
the  greatest  emporium  in  Eastern  Africa,  until  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  turned  the  stream  of  commerce  into  another  Channel. 

It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufacture — ^an  important 
fabric  in  a  country  where  a  numerous  priesthood  was  interdicted 
from  the  use  of  wWlen  garments.^  The  glass,  pottery,  and  intaglios 
of  Thebes  were  in  high  repute ;  and,  generally,  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  edifices,  sacred  and  secular,  must  have  attracted  to 
the  city  a  multitude  of  artisans,  who  were  employed  in  constructing, 
decorating,  or  re])airing  them.  The  priests  alone  and  their  attendants 
doubtless  constituted  an  enormous  population ;  for,  as  regarded 
Egypt,  and  for  centuries  Ethiopia  also,  Thebes  stood  in  the  relation 
occupied  by  Bome  to  medieval  Christendom — ^it  was  the  sacerdotal 
capital  of  all  who  worshipped  Ammon,  from  Pelusium  to  Axum^ 
and  from  the  Oases  of  Libya  to  the  Bed  Sea. 

§  6.  We  have  seen  that  Thebes  disputed  the  palm  of  antiquity 
with  Memphis ;  but  its  political  importance  dates  from  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  and  its  supremacy  from  the  Eighteenth  to  the  Twentieth. 
But  its  continued  importance  under  the  succeeding  dynasties,  whether 
sprung  from  the  Delta  or  from  Ethiopia,  is  attested  by  their  pictures 
and  inscriptions  on  its  walls.  The  first  great  blow  that  fell  upon  it 
from  a  foreign  conqueror  was  struck  by  the  Assyrian  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  and  repeated  more  severely  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  ^  and  **  the  Per- 
sian invader  completed  the  destruction  that  the  Babylonian  had  b^un. 
The  hammer  of  Cambyses  levelled  the  proud  statue  of  Bamese%  and 
his  torch  consumed  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  city  of  the  handled 
gates.  No-Ammon^  the  shrine  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter, '  that  yfhs 
situate  among  the  rivers,  and  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,'  sank  fh>m 
its  metropolitan  splendour  to  the  position  of  a  mere  provincial  town ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  the  Ptolemies  to  revive 
its  ancient  glory,"  became  at  last  only  the  desolate  and  ruined  sepul- 
chre of  the  empire  it  had  once  embodied.  It  lies  to-day  a  nest  of  Arab 
hovels  amid  crumbling  columns  and  drifting  sands.'* '^  But  on  those 
crumbling  stones,  and  preserved  while  hidden  by  those  drifting  sands, 

"  Plin.,  ix.  1,  8.  4. 
u  See  below  :  ohap.  vii.  and  viii. 

^  Its  trade  with  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  waa  at  this  time  diverted  to  Copto«  and 
ApoUinopolifi. 
»«  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  in  the  «Dt«t.  of  the  Bible,»  voL  lii.  p.  1475. 
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are  the  pictorial  scenes  and  the  inscriptioDS,  which  enable  us  to  repro- 
duce the  history  of  the  Theban  Monarchy  as  if  from  authentic  books. 

§  7.  With  the  EighUenth  Dynasty  begins  a  continuous  monu- 
mental history  of  Egypt,  which  rereals  the  confusion  that  has  been 
introduced  into  the  lists  of  Manetho.  For  example,  his  copyists 
have  tacked  on  the  first  three  kings  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  to  the 
XVII]  th,  and  have  repeated  them  in  the  XlXth  dynasty.  The 
snccession  of  kings  determined  from  the  monuments  is  as  follows : — 
(1)  Aahmes  or  Aiuss :  (2)  Amenhotbp  I. :  (3)  Thotbues  I. : 
(4)  Thothmes  II.  and  the  queca-regeot  Hatasou  :  (5)  I'hothmbs 
ni.:  (6)  Amenhotbp  IL:  (7)  Thothmes  IV.:  (8)  Amenhotbp  III. : 
(9)  Amenhotep  IV. :  (10)  Hab-bm-hebi,  the  Hobus  of  Manetho. 

It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  £gypt  seems  to  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  Shepherd  invasion ;  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
that  their  conformity  to  Egyptian  manners  fostered  the  revival. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  art,  are  all  in  full  vigour  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  era.  The  perfection  of  the  jeweller*s  art  is  shown  in  the 
ornaments  (now  in  tiie  Cairo  Museum)  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  on 
the  mummy  of  Queen  Aah-hotepy  the  widow  of  Karnes  and  mother 
of  Aahmes,  The  care  of  the  new  king  in  restoring  the  temples 
destroyed  by  the  Hyksos,  especially  at  Memphis  and  Thebes,  is 
proved  by  an  inscription,  of  his  22nd  year,  in  the  quarries  of  Jebd 
Mokatiem,  opposite  to  Cairo ;  which  also  shows  that  Lower  Egypt 
"was  then  under  his  sway.  Aahmes  quelled  a  revolt  in  Nubia,  and 
nuorried  an  Ethiopian  princess,  Nffrt'-t'-ariy  whom  the  monuments 
represent  with  regular  Caucasian  features,  but  a  black  skin.  This 
marriage  appears  to  have  been  the  ground  of  the  claims  raised  by  his 
successors  to  the  throne  of  Ethiopia. 

$  8.  On  the  other  side,  Aahmes,  going  to  attack  the  Hyksos  in  their 
new  abodes,  began  those  wars  in  Western  Asia,  which  his  descend- 
ants carried  on  even  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  chief  populations 
of  that  region,  with  whom  the  Egyptians  thus  came  into  contact, 
were  the  following:  (1)  The  Arab  tribes  (called  Shasou  on  the 
monuments),  in  the  deserts  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  including 
the  Midianites  and  Edomites  (or  Idumeans),  besides  the  Amalekites, 
who  were  the  chief  of  these  tribes.  (2)  Palestine  was  occupied,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  amquest  under  Joshua,  by  the  numerous  tribes  of 
the  Canaanitesy  under  their  petty  kings  who  often  ruled  over  only  a 
single  city — a  condition  which  made  conquest  easy,  but  favoured 
insurrection.  The  great  maritime  plain  along  the  Mediterranean, 
afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Philistine  confederacy,  was  early  taken 
into  the  military  occupation  of  Egypt,  as  the  highway  into  Asia. 
(3)  North  of  Canaan,  in  Coela-Syria  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
was  the  great  nation  of  the  Kheia  or  Hittites,  the  wars  with  whom 
form  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  XlXtb  dynasty. 
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(4)  Eastward  through  the  whole  of  Aram,  as  far  as  and  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  was  the  great  oonfederacy  of  the  jRo^-A-no,  or  Bd^en-nou^ 
or  Huten^  whose  name  is  constantly  re-appearing  on  the  monuments. 
Marked  by  no  well-defined  territory  or  unity  of  race,  it  embraced  all 
Mesopotamia,^*  and  possessed  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
where  the  Old  Chaldsean  Monarchy  had  probably  lost  its  strength,  and 
the  Assyrian  empire  had  not  yet  risen.  The  Semitic  Assyrio-Chal- 
dseans,  then  under  petty  kings,  seem  to  have  formed  the  kernel  of 
the  confederacy,  which,  perhaps,  derived  its  name  from  Beaen^  one 
of  the  oldest  and  greatest  cities  of  Assyria  ;*"  but  it  included  also 
all  the  Aramtean  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  (6)  The 
furthest  people  reached  by  the  Egyptian  arms  were  the  Japhetic 
races  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia ;  for  the  conquests  of  Sesostris 
beyond  the  CSaucasus  seem  to  be  wholly  fabulous. 

§  9.  The  war  in  Asia  was  pursued  by  Amsn-hotep  I.  (i.e. 
Serenity  <fAmmon),  the  son  and  successor  of  Aahmes,  who  is  other- 
wise called  Amtmoph^  or,  in  Greek,  Amencphis,^  He  chastised  the 
Bedouin  Shaaou,  and  made  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Palestine. 
In  dealing  with  the  petty  principalities  of  Asia,  the  policy  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  was  the  same  that  was  afterwards  followed  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  as  well  as  by  the  Turks  to  this  day. 
The  little  royalties  were  rendered  tributary  without  being  sup- 
pressed. So  long  as  his  sovereignty  was  acknowledged,  the  tribute 
paid,  and  the  military  contingents  furnished,  the  Pharaoh  viewed 
the  quarrels  of  the  petty  princes  rather  as  a  security  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  his  power.  The  wars  of  this  king  in  Ethiopia  are 
attested  by  a  passage  of  the  above-quoted  inscription  of  the  mariner 
Aahmes : — ^  I  conducted  the  ship  of  King  Amenhotep,  when  he 
made  an  expedition  against  Ethiopia  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
Egypt.  The  king  took  the  mountain-chief  prisoner  in  the  midst 
of  his  warriors." 

From  a  sepulchral  box  and  a  mummy-case  bearing  this  king's 
name,  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  had  already  adopted  the  five 
intercalary  days  to  complete  the  year  of  365  days,  as  well  as  the 
division  of  day  and  night  into  12  hours  each.  His  name  is  also 
found  on  arehee  of  crude  brick  at  Thebes.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  all  these  inventions  had  been  made  long  before  the 
time  at  which  these  proofs  occur."  Amenophis  was  deified  after 
his  death. 

§  10.  Thothmes  I.  ^  has  left  the  proof  of  his  progress  in  Ethiopia 

**  The  name  yahorain  {two  rwert)  U  found  on  the  mooomenta,  and  aeems 
identical  with  the  Aram-yaharaim  ot  the  Bible.  ^  See  Oeneaia  x.  13. 

^7  ChebroHf  whom  Manetho  plaoea  aeeond  in  the  dynaatj,  la  not  named  on  the 
monamenta. 

**  Wilkinson's '  App.  to  Herod.  Book  11.,'  in  BawUnaon'a  •  Herod.,'  rol.  U.  p.  S59. 

**  The    name  is  alio  written  Thtmthtnei  and   Th<nUmei,  and,  by  Manetho, 
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by  an  inscriptiony  belonging  to  hifl  second  year,  on  the  rocks  opposite 
to  the  Ide  cf  Tombos^  recording  his  victories  over  the  Ndhsi^  or 
Negroes,  But  his  great  exploits  were  in  Asia.  Having  finiahed 
the  conquest  of  the  Ganaanites,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Botennouj  near  Damascus,  and  pressed  on  to  the  Euphrates,  which 
he  crossed  at  Carchemiah,^  Tablets  commemorating  his  passage 
were  set  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  aa  well  as  of  the  Upper  Nile ; 
and  the  same  mariner,  who  hsA  been  twice  cited,  records  his  service 
under  Thothmes  I.  when  he  captured  21  men,  a  horsey  and  a  chariot 
in  the  land  of  Naharain.  This  is  the  first  appearance  oi  the  horse 
(under  its  Semitic  name  of  Sue)  in  the  Egyptian  j!eoords ;  and 
henceforth  we  find  the  Theban  kings  using  war-chariots ;  but  the  cha- 
riots of  Joseph's  Pharaoh  afford  a  proof  that  the  horse  and  the  war- 
chariot  had  already  been  introduced  by  the  Hyksos.  Thothmes  I. 
also  leads  the  way  in  the  great  architectural  works  which  distin- 
guished this  and  the  following  dynasties.  He  seems  to  have  begun 
the  great  palace  of  Eamak,  in  the  central  court  of  which  stood  two 
obelisks  bearing  his  name.  One  of  these  records  a  victory  over  the 
nation  of  the  Nine  Bawsy  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  Libyans. 

§  11.  The  final  submission  of  Ethiopia  is  all  that  marks  the  reign 
of  Thothhbb  n.  We  now  first  find,  on  the  rocks  of  Syene,  the 
title  of  ^  Royal  Son  of  Gosh,"  which  appears  to  denote  a  viceroy  of 
Ethiopia,  of  the  royal  blood. 

After  a  very  short  reign,  Thothmes  11.  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Thothxbs  III.,  who  was  still  a  child.  His  eldest  sister, 
Hatabou  (also  called  Nemt-Amen\  who  seems  to  have  had  a  large 
share  in  the  government  during  the  preceding  reign,  now  assumed 
the  full  style  and  functiona  of  royalty  for  seventeen  years.  She  has 
left  a  monument  of  her  splendour  in  the  two  great  obelisks  in  the 
central  court  of  the  palace  of  Eamak,  one  of  which  is  still  erect. 
It  is  of  rose-coloured  granite,  90  feet  high,  and  carved  with  figures 
aBd  hieroglyphics  of  such  fine  and  free  workmanship  that,  as 
Bosellini  says,  *' every  figure  seems  rather  to  have  been  impressed 
widi  a  seal  than  graven  with  a  chiseL**  From  the  inscription  on 
the  base  we  learn  that  the  obelisk  was  a  monument  to  her  father, 
lliothmes  I.,  that  seven  months  were  occupied  in  cutting  it  out 
from  the  rocks  at  Syene  and  transporting  it  to  Thebes,  and  that  the 
pyramidion  on  its  summit  was  made  of  gold  taken  from  enemies. 

JfiotUmotit,  It  ii  derived  from  Thoth  (the  Egyptian  Berfnu)^  the  god  of  letters 
and  of  the  moon. 

*  This  dty*  lo  often  mentloced  on  the  EgyptUn  monuments,  and  also  in  the 
BiUe,  as  %  ehief  key  to  the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  is  usually  identified  with  the 
elassieal  OkrcttUtm  {Karhitia)  at  the  Junction  of  the  Chaboras  (JTAoftw)  with 
the  Eaphrates;  but  some  place  it,  on  the  authority  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
much  higher  up  the  river,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  later  Mabog  or  HierapoUt, 
The  word  means  the  fort  of  C^emothf  the  well-known  deity  of  the  Moebites.  At 
about  B.O.  1000  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Hittites. 
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On  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Deir-^Bdhari^  at  Thebes,  Uatasoa 
has  recorded,  in  splendid  reliefs,  her  conquest  of  Pount,  or  Arabia 
Felix.  Her  name  has  been  cat  out  of  many  of  her  monuments, 
probably  to  brand  her  royal  style  as  an  usurpation.  Her  power 
seems  to  have  lasted  till  her  death,  even  after  the  youug  king 
attained  his  majority,  for  her  name  is  found  on  an  inscription  at 
Wady  Magfiarah  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  HI., 
whose  first  military  expedition  was  made  in  his  twenty-second 
year. 

§  12.  It  is  the  reign  of  Thothhbs  HI.,  not  that  of  Bameses  II.,  that 
forms  the  true  climax  of  the  power  of  Egypt,  who  now  boasted  that 
'*  she  fixed  her  frontiers  where  she  would."  She  now  attained  a 
real  Empire,  embracing  on  the  south  Abyssinia,  Soudan,  and  Nubia ; 
on  the  west  a  part  of  Libya ;  on  the  east  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
and  Yemen ;  and  on  the  north  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Irak-Araby 
to  the  mountaius  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan;  and  her  internal 
organization  was  never  more  complete.  On  the  greatest  of  his 
architectural  works,  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  Thothmes  has  left  the 
record  of  his  chief  exploits  in  a  magnificent  bas-relief,  which  is 
known,  from  its  statistics  of  booty  and  of  prisoners,  as  the  **  Nu- 
merical Wall  of  Karnak,**  or  the  **  Annals  of  Thothmes  III."» 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  king's  reign,  probably  soon 
after  the  death  of  Hatasou,  the  Rotennou  had  refused  to  pay  tribute 
and  had  stirred  up  an  insurrection  in  Canaan.  Gaza,  one  of  the  few 
strong  places  left,  was  chosen  by  Thothmes  as  his  base  of  opera- 
tions. Here,  in  the  following  spring,  he  learned  that  the  confede- 
rated Syrians  and  Ganaanites,  under  the  King  of  Kadesh  (on  the 
Orontes),  had  posted  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  Reject- 
'  ing  more  cautious  counsels,  he  marched  straight  against  them,  and 
gained  a  decisiye  victory  on  the  field  of  battle  where  Necho,  long 
afterwards,  slew  Josiah.  No  less  than  2132  horses  and  914  wai^ 
chariots  were  the  prize  of  the  victory,  though  the  enemy  lost  only 
83  killed  and  340  prisoners.  Perhaps  the  neighbouring  mountains 
saved  the  fugitives.  Megiddo,  where  the  hostile  chiefs  had  taken 
refuge,  was  soon  reduced  by  famine,  and  Thothmes  marched  in 
triumph  to  the  Euphrates. 

Returning  the  next  year,  he  crossed  the  river  at  Oarohemish, 
where  he  built  a  fortress,  and  the  Rotennou  submitted  without  a 
battle.  Among  the  kings  who  paid  tribute  were  those  of  Reaen  and 
of  Asshur,  or  Elassar  (KcUah'Shergai).  It  should  here  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  chiefs  "often 
agreed  to  make  this  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat  without  yielding 
up  their  country  to  the  victorious  enemy  as  a  conquered  province ; 

*^  The  moderstion  of  many  of  time  nnmbert  glvee  a  strong  pres«i2DptSon  of 

veracity. 
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and,  in  some  cases,  a  couniry  may  have  been  called  conquered  (by 
the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  or  others),  when  in  fact  a  victory  had 
only  been  gained  over  its  army ;  perhaps  even  when  that  army  was 
beyond  its  own  frontier.*' " 

§  13.  Four  years  of  peace  were  followed,  in  the  29  th  year  of 
the  king's  reign,  by  the  conquest  of  Goele-Syria,  whose  people  are 
seen  bringing  their  tribute  of  wine,  wheats  cattle,  honey,  and  iron. 
Aradus,  which  was  taken  in  this  campaign,  had  to  bo  retaken  in  the 
following  year,  when  also  Eadesh,  on  the  Orontes,  fell  for  the  first 
time  before  the  arms  of  Egypt.^  The  Assyrian  princes  beyond  the 
Euphrates  now  renewed  their  submission,  giving  their  sons  and 
bzothere  as  hostages  to  be  brought  up  in  Egypt,  and  agreeing  that, 
in  case  of  death,  their  successors  should  be  appointed  by  Pharaoh, 
doubtless  from  the  Egyptianized  princes.  This  campaign  in  his  30th 
year  is  called  his  sixth  expedition. 

In  his  dlHt  year  Thothmes  repaired  in  person  to  Mesopotamia  to 
receive  tribute;  and  in  his  33rd  he  appears  to  have  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  for  the  inscription  says  that  **  he  stopped  at 
Nineveh  (Ninieu\  where  he  set  up  his  stela  in  Naharain,  having 
enlaced  the  frontiers  of  Egjrpt."  Singar  and  Babylon  also  are 
represented  as  belonging  to  his  empire ;  and,  in  Syria  beyond  the 
Jordan,  Heshbon  and  Babbath-Ammon  appear  first  as  tributaries. 
Carrying  on  his  conquests  to  their  furthest  limits,  he  received  tribute 
from  the  BeTnenen,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  people  of  Armenia, 
**  where,"  says  a  hieroglyphic  inscription,  **  heaven  rests  upon  its  four 
pillars.'' 

f  14.  Meanwhile  the  maritime  power  of  Thothmes  III.  gave  a  pro- 
mise of  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  Egypt  was  not  how- 
ever destined  to  acquire.  As  in  later  ages,  her  fleet  was  manned 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  seem  to  have  submitted  to  Thothmes  on 
fiavDurable  terms,  and  (except  some  cities,  as  Aradus)  remained  for 
ages  the  faithful  allies  of  Egypt.  A  monumental  stela,  discovered 
at  Thebes  by  M.  Mariette,  and  translated  by  M.  de  Roug^,  describes, 
in  a  Kblical  style  of  poetry,  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  the 
southern  isles  of  the  ^gean,  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Asia  Minor 
and  of  Greece,  and  perhaps  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy.  It  has 
even  been  conjectured,  from  the  mention  of  the  Aii  among  the 
northern  nations  who  paid  tribute  to  the  fleet  of  Thothmes,  that  his 
maritime  expeditions  reached  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the 
Colchiana  were  believed  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  a  colony  founded 
by  the  Egyptians  to  work  the  mines.  Monuments  of  the  power  of 
Thothmes  along  the  northern  shore  of  Africa  have  been  found  at 
Zenhdl,  in  Algeria,  the  Csesarea  Julia  of  the  Mauretanian  kings. 

**  WOkinaon,  <  App.  to  Herod.  11./  in  lUwlinson'a  ■  Herod.'  ii.  p.  867. 
**  The  ruins  of  this  city  exist  a  little  abore  Emesa. 
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§  15.  Ethiopia  was  still  peaceably  subject  to  the  £gyptian  vice- 
roy, *'  the  royal  son  of  Cush,"  who  is  seen  in  the  grotto  of  Ihrim^  in 
Lower  Nubia,  bringing  to  Thothmes  the  tribute  of  gold,  silver,  and 
grain.  At  Amada  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  sun,  which  was 
completed  by  Amenhotep  II.  and  Thothmes  IV. ;  and  at  Semwih, 
as  already  mentioned,  he  restored  that  of  the  deified  Kesortasen. 
Besides  other  monuments  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts, 
records  of  his  power  are  found  at  Kumne\  opposite  to  Semntih^ 
which  seems  still  to  have  been  the  frontier  fortress,  and  at  the  isle  of 
Saty  higher  up  the  river.  Frequent  expeditions  were  made  into  the 
negro  country ;  and  a  baft-relief  at  Kamak  shews  no  less  than  116 
conquered  African  tribes,  each  represented,  as  is  usual,  by  a  single 
figure  with  the  name  of  his  tribe. 

S  16.  The  following  general  view  of  the  nations  and  tributes  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  of  Thothmes  III.  is  given  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson : — ^**  The  successes  obtained  by  Thothmes  over  the  Fount 
(a  nation  of  Arabia),  the  Kufa  (supposed  to  be  the  people  of  Cyprus), 
the  i^o^n-fio,  and  the  southern  Ethiopians,  are  commemorated  on 
the  monuments  of  Thebes.  .  .  .  The  elephant  and  bear,  horses,  nun 
woods,  bitumen,  and  the  rich  gold  and  silver  vases  brought  by  the 
BoU^^-^no ;  the  ebony,  ivory,  and  i»eoLOus  metals,  by  those  of  Fount; 
the  gold  and  silver  vases  of  the  Kufa ;  and  the  cameleopards,  apes, 
ostrich-feathers,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold  (in  dust,  ingots,  and  rings), 
from  Ethiopia,  show  the  distance  from  which  they  were  brought^  as 
well  as  the  richness  of  the  tribute.  The  tight  dresses,  the  long 
gloves,  the  red  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  Eot'hrno^  also  proclaim  them 
to  be  of  a  colder  climate  than  Syria,  though  the  jars  of  bitumea 
appear  to  place  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  or  the 
Tigris.  The  beauty  of  their  silver,  gold  and  porcelain  vases,  at  all  events 
point  them  out  as  a  people  far  advanced  in  luxury  and  taste.*"* 

§  17.  The  monuments  of  this  king,  which  are  found  through  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  Delta  to  above  the  Second  Gatar 
ract,  exhibit  almost  the  perfection  of  Egyptian  art.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  at  Memphis, 
Heliopolis,  Goptos,  Ombos,  and  Thebes.  The  extent  of  his  buildings 
at  the  capital  is  proved  by  the  enclosures  of  crude  brick  that  sur- 
rounded them.  **  There  are,  indeed,  more  bricks  bearing  his  name 
than  that  of  any  other  king ;  and  it  is  on  the  tomb  where  the  tribute 
before  mentioned  is  recorded  that  the  curious  process  of  brick-making 
is  represented,  which  tallies  so  exactly  with  that  described  in  Exodus^ 
In  these  pictures  we  see  the  reprisals  of  Egypt  on  their  Shemite 
oppressors  of  the  time  of  the  Uyksos.  'i'housands  of  Semitic  pri- 
soners are  represented  on  the  temple-walls  in  the  act  of  carrying 

**  Appendix  to  Herod.  Eook  II.,  in  Bawlinson'a  *  Herodotiu,'  toL  iL  p.  957-9, 
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'Water  to  knead  the  mortar,  forming  bricks  in  wooden  frames,  spread- 
ing them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun,  carrying  them  to  the  buildings  in 
ooorse  of  erection,  and  the  like ;  all  this  being  done  under  the  eye  of 
Bgyptian  officials,  lounging  about  armed  with  weighty  sticks,  while 
different  inscriptions  inform  us  of  the  nature  of  the  special  work 
done  by  these  *  prisoners  whom  the  king  has  taken,  that  they  might 
build  temples  to  his  gods.'"^  The  British  Museum  contains 
the  head  and  arm  of  his  huge  colossal  statue  in  red  granite 
at  Eamak.  His  ovals  also  appear  far  more  commonly  on 
the  smaller  scarabsBi  than  those  of  any  other  Pharaoh,  and 
he  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  in  the  mode  of  writing  his 
name,  of  which  we  have  more  than  thirty  variations,'*'^  Manetho 
assigns  him  (under  the  name  of  Misphragmuthosis)  only  26  years; 
but  his  47th  year  is  found  on  the  monuments.  The  difference  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  time  of  his  sister's  r^ency. 

$  18.  During  the  short  reigns  of  Amenhotep  II.  (who  is  omitted 
by  Manetho)  and  Thothmbs  IV.,  the  condition  and  boundaries  of 
the  empire  remained  much  the  same.  The  former  repressed  an  msat- 
rection  of  Mesopotamia,  and  sent  the  dead  bodies  of  seven  kings  to 
be  hung,  six  under  the  walls  of  Thebes  and  the  seventh  at  Napata, 
the  capital  of  Ethiofna,  "  that  the  blacks  might  see  that  the  king's 
victories  went  on  for  ever,  in  all  lands  and  all  peoples  of  the  world, 
since  he  at  once  held  possession  of  the  nations  of  the  south,  and 
chastised  the  nations  of  the  north."  ^  Thothmes  IV.  is  represented 
in  his  7th  year  as  conquering  the  negroes  and  receiving  tribute  from 
Assyria.  Manetho  assigns  him  9  years.  His  name  is  found  cm  the 
Great  Sphinx." 

His  son,  AiiBNHOTBP  III.,  rivalled  the  fame  of  Thothmes  III.  as  a 
conqueror  and  a  builder;  and,  adds  Manetho,  "  he  is  thought  to  be 
Mcmnon  and  the  Speaking  Statue.**  The  list  assigns  him  31  years, 
bat  his  36th  is  found  on  the  monuments.  On  the  columns  of  his 
beautiful  temple  at  Soieb,  in  Nubia,  he  records  the  names  of  the 
nations  conquered  by  him  in  Asia  and  in  Africa ;  the  former  including 
the  Povnty  Carchemiahy  the  fort  of  Atesh  (Kadesh  f ),  Naharain  (i.  e. 
Mesopotamia),  and  many  others.  His  arms  were  carried  above 
Kapata  (Jebd  Berkd)^  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  an  inscription 
on  one  of  the  large  soarahcBiy  which  he  frequently  used  as  records, 
boasts  that  his  empire  extended  from  Mesopotamia  to  Kiliee  or  £aro, 
in  Abyssinia."  He  appears  to  have  carried  on  those  great  slave- 
hunting  raids  into  the  negro-land,  which  have  disgraced  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  down  to  recent  times,  for  on  an  inscription  at  Semneh  we 

»  BrDgBch,  *Aiu  dem  Orient,'  quoted  in  the  'Saturday  Seriew,*  Dec.  0,  1865. 
M  Sir  O.  Wilkinson,  /.  e.,  p.  859. 

*7  Prom  an  inscription  at  the  temple  of  Amada  in  Nubia.  *  See  p.  47. 

*•  This  place  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Coled,  about  100  miles  E.  or  E.N.E. 
of  Aznm. 
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read  of  740  and  1052  "living  bead"  of  negroes,  many  of  them 
children,  as  among  hia  captives. 

His  buildings  in  Egypt  are  at  Syene,  Elephantine,  Silsilis,  Illthyia, 
the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  and  especially  at  Thebes,  where  he  added 
to  the  temple  of  Kamak  and  erected  a  chief  part  of  that  of  Luxor. 
The  dedication  of  this  temple  is  worth  quoting,  as  an  example  of 
the  style  and  titles  arrogated  to  themselves  by  tbe  Egyptian  kings : — 
*'He  is  Horus,  the  potent  bull,  who  gov^ns  by  the  sword  and 
destroys  all  the  barbarians;  he  is  the  King  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  the  absolute  master,  the  son  of  the  Sun ;  he  smites  the  chiefs 
of  all  countries ;  he  marches  on  and  gathers  victory,  like  Horus,  son 
of  Isis,  like  the  Sun  in  the  heaven ;  he  overthrows  their  fortresses ; 
he  obtains  for  Egypt  the  tribute  of  all  nations  by  his  valour,  he,  the 
lord  of  the  two  worlds,  the  son  of  the  Sun." 

§  19.  It  was  in  this  last  character  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  iden- 
tified Amenophis  III.  with  Mexkon,*^  son  of  Aurora,  whom  Homer 
represents  as  coming  from  Ethiopia  to  tbe  aid  of  Troy.  His  colossal 
statue  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  was  heard,  at  sunrise,  to  emit  sounds, 
which  were  taken  to  be  his  morning  salutation  to  his  father.  This 
celebrated  statue,  hence  called  the  Vocal  Memnon,  is  one  of  two 
seated  colossi,  of  breccia,  47  feet  high,  or  53  feet  with  their  bsAes, 
which  Amenophis  set  up  in  front  of  a  temple  which  he  erected  in 
the  western  quarter  of  Thebes.  It  was  broken  in  half  (some  said 
by  Cambyses,  others  by  an  earthquake  under  Tiberius)  and  repaired 
with  several  layers  of  sandstone  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Scvenu. 
On  its  back  is  the  name  of  Amenhotep  III.,  with  the  title  '*  Phra 
(the  Sun),  tbe  Lord  of  Truth ;"  and  on  its  legs  are  numerous  attesta- 
tions in  G-reek  and  Latin,  by  visitors  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  who  heard  it  emit  a  sound  like  a  harp-string,  or,  as  Strabo 
says,  like  a  dight  hlow*^ 

The  last  statement  tends  to  confirm  the  explanation  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  who  found  in  the  lap  of  the  colossus  (where,  he  suggests, 
a  priest  or  servant  may  have  been  concealed)  a  stone  which,  on  being 
struck  with  a  .hammer,  emitted  a  metallic  sound,  such  that  the 
peasants,  whom  he  had  placed  to  listen  below,  said,  *'  You  are  striking 

*®  How  ea<«il7  these  fancied  reaemblanoes  of  names  led  to  conftision,  we  have 
seen  in  the  probable  derivation  of  the  Memnonkun  at  Thebes  from  the  surname  of 
Rameses  II.  Miamun.  There  is  no  connection  betweec  the  Memnonium  and  the 
Tocal  Memnon,  Pausanias  (i.  42,  §  3)  preserves  the  true  name  of  the  status 
slightly  altered : — *'  The  Thebans  say  this  is  not  a  statue  of  Memnon,  but  of 
PhamenopK,  a  native  of  the  country. 

*^  Strabo  xvii.  46.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  great  geographer's  caution 
in  describing  even  a  marvel  witnemed  by  him»elf :  "  When  I  was  at  those  places, 
with  JSlius  Gallus,  and  numerous  friends  and  soldiers  about  him,  I  heard  a  noise 
at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  but  whether  proceeding  trom  the  base,  or  f^om  the 
oolossus,  or  produced  on  purpose  by  some  of  those  standing  around  the  base,  I 
cannot  confidently  assert.'* 
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brasB.**  Another  modem  traveller  says,  "  Not  at  sunrise,  bat  in  the 
glaring  noon,  the  statue  emitted  a  sharp  clear  sound,  like  the  ringing 
of  a  disc  of  brass  under  a  sudden  concussion.  This  was  produced  by 
a  ra^ed  urchin,  who,  for  a  few  piastres,  clambered  up  the  knees  of 
the '  vocal  Memnon,'  and  there,  effectually  concealing  himself  from 
observation,  struck  with  a  hammer  a  sonorous  stone  in  the  lap  of  the 
statue."" 

S  20.  The  death  of  Amenhotep  IIL  was  followed  by  an  attempted 
religious  revolution,  of  which  the  records  are  obscure.  Both  the  Lists 
of  Manetho  and  the  monuments  give  the  name  of  several  occupants 
of  the  throne,  some  of  whom  are  designated  '*  Stranger  Kings.*' 
The  chief  of  tiiese,  Amenhotep  IV.,  claims  to  be  the  son  of  Amen- 
hotep III.,  but  his  features  are  essentially  un-Egyptian."  It  is  8up> 
posed  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  his  mother  Thia,  whose 
p(»traits  show  her  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  that  he  discarded  the  old 
gods  of  Egypt  for  the  direct  worship  of  the  Sun,  under  the  Syrian 
name  of  Aten ;  changed  his  own  name  to  Chouren-Aten  {hriUiancy 
of  the  Bolar  disc) ;  and  set  up  a  new  capital,  in  the  ruins  of  which, 
at  Td-Amama,  he  is  seen  presiding  over  the  new  cult. 

Among  his  obscure  successors,  the  monuments  furnish  the  names 
of  AnwTitouonkh  and  Ear^em'Mn,  sons  of  Amenophis  III.  To  the 
latter  of  these,  under  the  name  of  Hobus,  Manetho  assigns  36  to  38 
years;**  but  the  only  date  upon  the  monuments  is  that  of  his  2nd 
year,  when  an  inscription  and  relief  at  Silsilis  represent  his  triumphant 
return  from  a  campaign  in  Ethiopia.  The  features  of  Horns  are 
remarkable  for  their  likeness  to  Amenophis  III.  There  are  traces 
of  a  violent  reaction  against  the  religious  innovations  of  Amenophis 
IV.,  whose  buildings  have  been  overthrown,  and  his  capital  at  Tel- 
Amama  systematically  devastated ;  and  the  names  of  the  '*  Stranger 
Kings  **  are  effaced  from  their  monuments.  Amidst  these  troubles  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  came  to  an  end,  having  lasted  about  200  yesirs, 
from  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  b.o. 

'^  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompton,  in  the  *  Diet,  of  the  Bible/  art.  Thzbfs,  toI.  iil.  p.  1472. 
LeCronne,  howeTOTf  explained  the  Bounds  as  produced  by  a  crepitation  of  the  stone 
under  the  heat  of  the  snn,  when  impregnated  with  the  morning  dew.  It  is  urged 
that  aU  the  attestations  of  the  sonnds  belong  to  the  time  during  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  statue  lay  upon  the  gronnd,  and  the  broken  surface  of  the  seated  part 
exposed  its  reins  to  the  action  of  the  dew.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Wilkinson's 
aolutioB  is  right. 

>*  Wilkinson  regards  the  features  of  Amunoph  III.  himself  as  nn-Kgyptian, 
and  observes  that  his  tomb  at  Thebes  is  placed  apart  from  those  of  the  other 
Pharaohs,  and  in  company  with  that  of  one  of  the  "  Stranger  Kings.*' 

**  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  the  36  to  88  years  to  have  covered  the 
whole  period  of  the  Stranger  Kings.  H.  Mariette  found  on  an  Apis-stela  the  name 
of  a  soocessor  of  Horus,  Reti-toti  or  Sentat^  who  would  be  the  Bathos  of  Manetho. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    NEW    THEBAN    MONABCHY  {continued), --TBE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  DYNASTIES. 

§  1.  Character  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty^  Ramxsss  I.  §  3.  Snn  I.  His  poei- 
tion  in  the  dynasty.  Perhaps  descended  from  the  Hyksos.  His  son  shares 
the  kingdom.  §  8.  Buildings  of  Seti  I.  Eatl  of  Column*  at  Earnak.  §  4. 
The  relieft  on  its  walls — a  Setheid  of  his  conquests.  Absence  of  maritime 
exploits.  The  Red  Sea  Canal.  §  5.  IUmbsss  II.  Mkuaxuh.  His  fictitioas 
glory.  Legend  of  Sesostris^contrasted  with  the  faots.  His  oampaigns  de- 
^fensive.  His  character ;  a  cruel  despot.  §  6.  His  first  wars.  Epic  of  the 
scribe  Pentaour :  a  Rameseid,  War  in  Syria  against  a  great  confederacy. 
8iege  Operations.  §  7.  A  personal  exploit  of  Rameees,  related  by  the  poeu 
§  8.  Renewal  of  the  war.  Treaty  with  the  Hittite  King.  Submission  of 
Mesopotamia.  Peace  for  the  rest  of  his  reign.  §  9.  Character  of  his  adminis- 
tration. His  immense  harem.  Cruel  sentences.  §  10.  Oppression  of  the 
subject  races  of  the  Delta ;  especially  of  the  Hebrews.  Rjui bsbs  II.  proved  to 
he  their  oppreuor.  The  Sebrewt  named  as  the  bvUders  qf  the  city  Mameeee. 
§  11.  Wretched  condition  of  the  native  peasantry.  Raaxias  to  kidnap  negroes. 
Deportation  of  whole  tribes.  §  12.  Buildings  of  Rameses  II.  His  coiossal 
statues.  §  18.  Egypt's  power  begins  to  decline.  Invasion  fiKHn  libya  and 
the  Mediterranean.  §  14.  MaasKPHTHA  or  Mkkkphtha,  the  Phanoh  of 
Che  Exodus.  Progress  and  defeat  of  the  Libyan  invadecs.  The  Ezonca, 
and  its  disastrous  consequences  to  Egypt.  §  15.  New  invasion  from  the  East. 
Distorted  account  of  Manetho.  Flight  of  Menephtha.  §  16.  Introsire  dynasty 
at  Chev.  Srn  II.,  son  of  Menephtha,  restored.  Conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites.  The  military  route  to  Asia  preserved.  §  17.  The  ISoentieth  Dynaety 
founded  by  Sbti  III.  Ramxsxs  III.  restores  the  empire.  His  exploits  de- 
picted at  Medmet'Abou,  §  18.  His  great  campaign  in  Syria.  Naval  victory 
at  the  "Tower  of  Rameses."  Wealth  of  Rameses  III.  His  tomb.  §  19. 
Series  of  Kings  named  Sameset,  Raxbses  VIII.  Decline  of  Egypt.  Power 
of  the  Priests  of  Ammon.  Relations  of  Rameses  XII.  with  Mesopotamia. 
§  20.  Rise  of  Assyria.  Usurpation  of  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Hxa-HoE. 
Their  relation  to  the  XXIst  Dynasty. 

f  1.  Thb  Nineteenth  Dynasty  is  often  regarded,  in  the  light  of 
tho  Bplendid  records  of  Barneses  II.,  as  having  reached  a  climax 
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abo^e  its  predeoeflBor.  But  the  true  difference  hag  been  well  put  by 
M.  Lenormant: — "Egypt,  so  threatening  under  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  beoooies  now  almost  always  threatened."  Rhamsbi^  or 
Raxbbbs  I^  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  either  the  gnuidaon  of 
Horns  by  the.  female  line,  or,  according  to  those  who  believe  Ameno* 
phis  III.  to  haye  been  of  foreign  race,  the  pedigree  of  Barneses  is  to 
be  tnoed  from  Amenophis  I.  and  his  queen  Ames-^fiofn^ari,  At  all 
events,  he  represented  the  legitimate  line  of  the  Theban  kings.  His 
position  as  tiie  head  of  a  new  dynasty  is  marked  by  his  tomb  at 
Thebes  being  the  first  that  was  made  in  the  valley  of  BOxm^' 
Molook.  His  reign  was  short,  and  his  monuments  are  few.  His 
only  recorded  expedition  was  against  the  Kheta  (Hittites)  of  the 
Orontes,  who  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  recent  troubles 
in  Egypt  to  acquire  the  power  which  now  makes  them  conspicuous. 

i  2.  The  glories  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  b^in  with  SsTi  I.,  sur- 
named  Merenpktha^  or  Menephtha  (dear  to  Fhiha)^  whose  exploits, 
however,  are  often  confounded  wiUi  those  of  his  son  Barneses  II. 
For  this  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reason.  M.  Mariette  has  dis- 
covered inscriptions  in  which  Bameses  says  that  he  was  king  before 
his  birth,  and  that  his  father  Seti  only  governed  for  him.  The  pro- 
bable explanation  is,  that  Seti,  though  called  the  son,  was  really  the 
aoD-in-law  of  Bameses  I.,  whose  rights  were  transmitted  direct  to 
Barneses  H.  as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  or  rather  conceived ;  and  that 
the  latter  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom.  This  will 
account  for  the  ascription  by  Manetho  of  61  or  55  years  to  Setl^p, 
and  61  or  68  to  Bameses  II.  It  even  appears  that  Seti  was  not  of 
pure  Egyptian  race,  but  had  a  share  of  Hyksos  blood.  Foreign 
features  have  been  traced  in  his  portrait  and  his  son's ;  and,  what  is 
most  remarkable,  an  inscription,  discovered  at  Tanis  by  M.  Mariette, 
exhibits  Bameses  II.  as  restoring  the  worship  of  the  god  Soutekh  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Shepherds,  and  calling  the  founder  of  their 
dynasty,  Set^ia-pehti  Noubti,  his  ancestor.  In  that  name  too,  the 
resemblance  to  Seti  is  worth  noting. 

S  8.  Seti  and  his  son  were  the  most  magnificent  builders  among 
the  Egyptian  kings ;  and  the  latter  finished  many  works  begun  by 
the  former.  Among  the  monuments  of  Seti  are  the  grand  temple  of 
Osiris  at  Abydos,  recently  brought  to  light,  the  palace  of  Kumeh 
at  Thebes,  and  his  tomb,  which,  by  its  sculptures  and  coloured  deco- 
raticms,  and  its  alabaster  sarcophagus,  excels  all  the  other  sepulchres 
of  the  Theban  kings ;  but  all  these  are  surpassed  in  majesty  by  the 
bypostyle  hall,  or  **  Hall  of  Oolumns,"  in  the  palace  of  Eamak,  the 
triumph  of  Egyptian  architecture.^    This  grand  hall  is  a  forest  of 

^  The  reader  may  be  aided  In  peroeiTing  the  design,  hnt  mnst  not  imagine 
fhftt  he  ftt  all  aeea  the  fffectf  of  this  edifice  fhnn  the  miniature  reproduction  in  the 
Ojatal  Falaoe. 

AHa  HIBT.  ^ 
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sculptured  columns:  in  the  central  ayenue  are  twelve,  measuring 
each  66  feet  in  height  by  12  in  diameter,  which  formerly  supported 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  roof,  answering  to  the  clerestory  in 
Gothic  architecture;  on  either  side  of  these  are  seven  rows,  each 
column  nearly  42  feet  high  by  9  in  diameter,  making  a  total  of  184 
pillars  in  an  area  measuring  170  feet  by  330.  Most  of  the  pillars 
are  yet  standing  in  their  original  site,  though  in  many  places  the 
roof  has  fallen  in.  A  moonlight  view  of  this  hall  is  the  most  weird 
and  impressive  scene  to  be  witnessed  among  all  the  ruins  of  antiquity 
— *the  Coliseum  of  Rome  not  excepted. 

S  i.  The  walls  of  this  vast  hall  are  covered  with  the  exploits  of  its 
founder,  in  the  most  powoiully  executed  reliefs,  accompanied  by 
inscriptions,  the  whole  forming  what  has  been  well  called  *^an  epic 
of  war,  a  real  Setheid."  In  one  picture,  the  king  attacks  the  Shaaou 
of  the  Arabian  Desert ;  in  another  the  Assyrians  are  partly  cut  in 
pieces,  and  partly  bringing  tribute.  In  Armenia,  the  Eemenen  are 
felling  trees  to  open  the  conqueror  a  pssaage  through  their  forests ; 
in  Syria,  great  victories  are  gained  over  the  Kheta^  Another  ptoture 
shews  Seti's  triumphant  return  to  Egypt  with  hosts  of  actives. 
Among  the  vanquished  nations  are  the  ShcuoUt  the  Paufii,  the 
Botennou,  Naharam,  Sinffar^  and  about  forty  more;  including  the 
Gushites  and  other  Africans.  In  shorty  the  empire  of  Egypt  in  Aria 
and  Africa  recovered  the  extent  won  for  it  by  Thothmes  III.  On 
the  side  of  Ethiopia  there  seem  to  have  be^  only  slave-hunting 
expeditions.  The  Libyans  were  kept  down,  and  the  fleet  commanded 
the  Bed  Sea ;  but  the  total  absence  of  maritime  exploits  in  the  Medi* 
terranean  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  mastery  of  the  seas  acquired 
by  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenlans.  More  peaceful  works  were  the  sinking 
of  an  artesian  well  to  aid  in  working  the  gold-mines  of  the  south ; 
and,  if  we  may  trust  Brugsch's  interpretation  of  a  picture,  Seti 
began  the  canal  uniting  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea,  which  appears  to  have 
been  completed  by  his  successor,  whose  monuments  are  found  along  its 
course.    No  monument  has  been  discovered  later  than  Seti*s  30th  year. 

f  5.  RAHB8B8  II.,  sumamed  MSBiAMnN  or  Mujcun  (Moved  of 
Amim)f  has  long  been  invested  with  a  fictitious  glory  by  the  splen* 
dour  of  the  works  executed  during  his  long  reigo,  and  covered  with 
poetical  records  of  his  exploits ;  and,  above  all,  through  their  exagge- 
ration by  the  Greeks  in  the  legend  of  8eB0Btri8,^-H&  legend  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  his  real  deeds  that  the  Laya  of  Charhmagnie 
bear  to  the  history  of  Charles  the  Great  Even  the  real  facts  which 
it  embodies  are  combined,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  the  exploits 
of  different  kings  and  dynasties. 

*  BamMSsin.  boi:«theMinetltto,lratonlyMaj»r«pioiiMiHnotapArtof]ii«anM. 

*  On«  of  the  manj  attempts  to  connect  the  name  Se9otiri9  with  the  known 
king!  of  Egypt  derives  it  from  a  title  actually  borne  by  Rameses  IL,  SaaUtivu  or 
Aaeotf  +  Ra  (the  Ban). 
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Bm  edacation  and  traioing  to  martial  ezercises,  with  the  youths 
K>m  on  the  same  day,  reads  like  a  chapter  of  the  Cyropcedia ;  but 
we  have  evidence  of  the  care  with  which  Egyptian  princes  were 
tiained,  in  the  extant  leasons  prepared  for  his  son,  Merenphtha,  by  a 
royal  scribe,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Moses.  His  first  conquests 
were  in  Ethiopia  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  he  maintained  a  fleet 
of  400  ships  of  war,  the  first  that  the  Egyptians  had  seen  I  Mean* 
while  he  led  his  conquering  army  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  Bactria,  and  India,  even  beyond  the  Ganges! 
Thence,  turning  northward,  he  subdued  the  Scythian  tribes  as  far  as 
the  Taoals,  placed  a  colony  in  Colchis^  and  trayeraed  Asia  Minor, 
whare  he  set  up  Ueke  as  monuments  of  his  victories,  carved  witii 
male  or  female  emblems,  according  as  he  had  been  met  with  courage 
or  cowardice.  Grossing  the  Bosporus,  he  was  at  length  stopped  by 
lamine  and  by  the  rugged  land  and  inhospitable  climate  of  Thrace ; 
and  so  he  led  back  his  army  to  Egypt,  after  nine  years*  absence^ 
laden  with  booty,  and  dragging  after  him  hosts  of  captives.^ 

On  the  very  face  of  this  legend  we  see  that  it  was  framed  so  as  to 
inchade  all  the  countries  known  to  its  inventors.  The  evidence  of 
his  own  monuments  confines  the  victories  of  Barneses  almost  evMnsly 
to  the  northern  part  of  Syria.  Though  a  great  warrior,  he  was  not 
a  conqueror.  His  campaigns  were  essentially  defensive;  and  it  was 
only  by  prodigious  efforts  that  he  maintained  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  cruel  headstrong  despot.  We  may  venture  to 
oall  him  the  Louis  XIV.  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ;  and  ''after  him 
came  the  deluge." 

$  6.  Rameses  II.  first  appears  in  the  later  wars  of  his  father,  with 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  probably  associated  in  the  throne. 
But  his  regnal  years  are  counted  finom  the  death  of  Seti  I.,  when  his 
age  was  about  28.  His  accessicm  was  attended  by  a  revolt  of  south- 
em  Ethiopia,  which  was  only  subdued  by  the  viceroys  after  long 
wars,^  in  which  Barneses  took  part  in  person  in  his  second  or  thiiU 
year.  But  the  great  scene  of  his  own  exploits  was  in  Syria  ;  and  we 
have  the  record  of  them,  not  only  on  the  walb  of  the  Bameseum, 
bat  in  a  remarkable  epio  poem  by  the  scribe  Fentaaur,  which  has 
been  justly  called  the  Bamesdd. 

It  was  in  his  fifth  year  that  he  was  called  to  meet  a  great  uprising 
of  the  Kheta^  who  seem  to  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 

«  CbmfMve  the  rematkabto  puttflie  in  whioli  Tadtiu  (*  Ann.'  ii.  aa)  reUtas  the 
Interpretfttioin  which  the  priests  gave  to  Gerauinioiu  of  the  ineeriptions  at  Thehes- 
relating  to  the  exploiu  of  Bhamsm,  the  extent  of  his  empire,  and  his  iribntes. 
Tdcitas  does  not  eaU  the  king  Staotkity  hut  he  speaks  of  Sttona  in  his  aoeount  of« 
tte  Phoenix  {'Ann.'  Ti.  28). 

*  These  wars  are  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  rock-hewn  temples  of  Ah9un$nMi 
and  BeU-Wallp, 
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troubles  in  Ethiopia  to  attack  Palestine,  and  to  threaten  Egypt 
itself,  at  the  head  of  a  great  confedenu^  of  Western  Asia.  Among 
the  twelve  nations  leagued  together,  besides  the  Eheta,  the  Am* 
mSMns,  the  Rotennou,  the  Phcenioians  of  Aradus,  and  the  OBnaanites, 
some  interpreters  have  found  the  principal  peoples  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  Troy  itself!  The  chief  theatre  of  the  war  was  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  where  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Eheta,  protected  by  the 
river  and  a  double  ditch,  bridged  with  planks.  The  sculptures  ex- 
hibit the  whole  system  of  attack  and  defence :  here  aro  the  scaling* 
ladder  and  the  testudo,  with  its  wicker  roof  covering  the  terebfn  or 
boring-pike ;  there  the  pioneers  attack  the  gates  with  axes,  while  the 
arohers  dear  the  wall  of  its  defenders.  *'  Nor  have  the  sculptures 
failed  to  shew  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  attack  made  upon 
them  by  Barneses,  or  the  skill  with  which  they  drew  up  their  army 
to  oppose  him ;  and  the  tale  of  their  defeat  is  graphically  told  by  the 
death  of  their  chief,  drowned  as  he  endeavoured  to  pass  the  river,  and 
by  the  dispersion  of  their  numerous  chariots."  * 

§  7.  To  these  general  scenes  of  the  war  the  epic  of  Pentaonr  adds 
a  personal  exploit  of  Rameses,  told  in  a  true  Homeric  spirit,  even  to 
tbe  TOW  which  the  king  makes  in  the  moment  of  eztremest  danger. 
By  the  fault  of  his  'generals  and  scouts  Barneses  had  fallen  into  an 
ambush,  where,  disdaining  to  fly,  and  deserted  by  his  followers,  he 
rushes  with  his  charioteer  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
cuts  his  way  through  their  2500  chariots  of  war.  The  passage  is  too 
long  to  quote,  but  the  following  version  of  a  few  lines  may  serve  to 
give  some  rough  idea  of  it : — 

'*  Nor  foot  nor  horse  could  make  &  stand :  against  the  -warlike  foe. 
Who  on  Orontes  farther  hank :  held  Kadesh'  citadel. 
Then  forth  In  glorious  health  and  strength :  came  fiameees  the  King : 
Like  Month  the  god  he  roused  himself:  and  donned  his  drees  of  "wax : 
Clad  in  resplendent  arms  he  shone  :  like  Baal  in  his  might. 
Right  on  he  urged  his  chariot  wheels :  amidst  the  Hittita  foes : 
All  hy  himself  alone  was  he :  none  other  hy  him  stood. 
The  chariots  compassed  him  ahout :  hy  hundreds  twenty-flre ; 
The  swiftest  of  the  Hittites  flung  themselves  across  his  path. 
And  round  him  surged  the  unnumbered  hosts :  that  followed  them  to  war. 
Each  chariot  held  three  warriors :  but  with  him  there  was  none, 
Captain,  nor  general  of  the  cars :  nor  of  the  archer  band." 

The  scene  ends  with  an  Homeric  reproof  to  his  warriors  and  praise 
of  his  horses,  who  alone  have  saved  him,  in  reward  whereof  they  are 

*  Sir  O.  Wilkinson,  In  Rawlinson's  *  Herodotus,'  toI.  U.  p.  869.  The  wars  of 
Barneses  II.  in  Syria  were  doubtless  the  occasion  of  his  earring  the  three  tahleta 
which  bear  his  name  in  the  liying  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lyeus  {Ifahr-el'Keib), 
north  of  BeyrovL  According  to  Lepsius  the  three  refer  to  different  campaigns  : 
one  in  his  fourth  year,  the  other  in  his  second  or  tenth.  Theee  are  doubtless  th* 
it^m  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  though  he  mistook  their  eharaoter.  Beside  tbioa 
•jne  six  others  of  Assyrian  kings. 
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to  be  served  each  day  with  grain  in  his  palace,  before  the  god  Ba. 
After  the  final  yictory,  we  have  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  his  welcome 
by  Amnn : — **  Health  to  thee,  Rameses,  our  cherished  son.  We  grant 
thee  terms  of  years  innumerable.  Sit  for  ever  on  the  throne  of 
thy  fiftther  Amun,  and  let  the  barbarians  be  crushed  beneath  thy 
sandals." 

§  8.  Notwithstanding  all  this  glori6cation,  the  war  was  renewed 
two  years  later,  and  lasted  fourteen  years.  At  one  time  Palestine  is 
nearly  lost^  and  Rameses  has  to  retake  Ascalon  to  save  the  military 
rood ;  at  another  he  advances  to  the  very  north  of  Syria.  At  length, 
in  his  21st  year,  he  makes  peace  with  the  Hittite  king,  on  terms  of 
remarkable  equality,  and  in  language  which  raises  a  smile  from  its 
likeness  to  the  phraseology  of  modem  treaties  ^perpetual  amity — 
SQiiender  of  deserters— equality  of  commercial  privileges — and  so 
forth.  These  terms  set  in  a  clear  light  the  contrast  between  Rameses 
and  the  conqueror  Sesostris  I  An  interesting  article  is  the  provision 
for  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Soutekh  at  Tanis ;  while  the 
Hittite  king,  Khekuar^  engages  on  his  part  to  pay  like  honour  to  the 
gods  of  Egypt.  This  peace  was  followed  by  tjie  submission  of 
Mesopotamia;  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  Thothmes  III.  were  once 
more  recovered ;  and  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  was  tran- 
quiL  In  a  stela  set  up  at  Abou-simbel,  in  his  36th  year,  he  represents 
tiie  god  Fhtha-Sokari  as  granting  to  him  that  the  whole  world 
should  obey  him  like  the  Eheta. 

i  9.  Of  his  internal  administration,  the  more  the  monuments 
reveal,  the  more  do  we  see  that  the  epithet  "  Great "  is,  as  usual 
in  history,  but  the  tribute  rendered  by  the  weak  judgment  of  men 
to  arrogant  despotism  and  barbaric  pomp.  He  shewed  it  in  his 
enormous  harem :  170  children  were  bom  to  him  during  the  67 
years  of  his  reign ;  and  one  of  his  wives  was  his  own  daughter,  Bent 
JsuU.  A  papyrus  at  Turin,  containing  the  notes  of  a  criminal  pro- 
cess, shews  the  aruelty  with  which  he  punished  a  conspiracy  of  the 
harem.  The  sentences  pronounced  beiug  too  mild  to  please  him, 
he  eommtUed  them  all  into  death,  and  beheaded  the  judges  them- 
selves. 

§  10.  The  splendour  of  his  court,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
buildings  with  which  he  covered  all  Egypt,  were  purchased  by 
that  crael  oppression,  not  only  of  the  Hebrews,  but  of  the  subject 
populations  of  the  Delta,  of  which  we  have  the  tme  picture  in  the 
Book  of  Exodoa. 

It  appears  now— as  we  shall  presently  see — placed  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  great  individual  oppressor  of  the  Israelites  was  Rameses  II. ; 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  by  the  best  modem  authorities  that  the 
perseeating  dynasty — ^''the  new  king  that  arose  over  Egypt"  and 
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"  that  knew  not  Joseph  "—was  the  XlXth  rather  than  the  XVIIIth.* 
Secure  in  their  conquests  ahroad,  the  Thothmeses  and  Amnnophs 
seem  to  have  cherished  the  Shemites  of  the  Delta  as  useful  subjects ; 
though  they  doubtless  exacted  from  them  the  full  tribute  of  their 
fertile  lands ;  for  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  field  labour  was  a 
feature  of  the  subsequent  oppression.' 

During  this  period,  the  children  of  Israel  maltiplied  so  as  to 
excite  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Egyptians,  lest,  seizing  the  occasion 
of  the  great  Hittite  war,  they  might  join  the  enemy  of  kindred  laoe^ 
and,  while  adding  to  the  dangers  of  Egypt,  deprive  her  of  a  useful 
peasantry.*  They  were  therefoie  organized  into  gangs  under  task- 
masters, as  we  see  in  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  monuments,^^  to  work 
upon  the  public  edifices,  and  especially  in  building  two  treasure 
cities,  one  of  which  was  called  by  the  name  of  their  oppressor.  **  Bat 
the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew,"  tmd 
so  grew  the  jealousy  of  the  Egyptians.^ 

The  oppression  was  now  redoubled.  **  And  the  Egyptians  made  the 
children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour.  And  they  made  their  lives 
bitter  with  hard  bondage^  in  Tnoriar  and  in  brick,  and  m  aU  manner 
of  service  in  the  field.''  ^  These  means  still  failing,  the  diabolical 
expedient  of  infanticide  was  attempted,  which  stamps  the  character 
of  the  tyrant,  and  which  prepared  its  retribution  in  the  training  ap 
at  his  own  court  of  the  deliverer,^  who  at  length  led  out  Israel,  while 
Egypt  was  plagued  in  her  turn  and  her  first-bom  were  slain.^* 

Critics  who  distrust  the  **  unerring  instinct,"  by  which  any  reader  of 
the  Bible  would  identify  Kameses  IT.  (or  at  least  some  great  Barneses) 
with  the  **  Pharaoh  "  for  whom  **  the  children  of  Israel  built  treasure 
cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses^'^  have  wasted  much  ingenuity  in 

'  Perhaps  sufflcient  notice  has  not  been  talcen  of  the  distinction  between  the 
generality  of  the  language  in  Exodus  i.  9,  11,  12,  14  ("he'*  and  "his  people" 
"  they  "  "  the  Egyptians  "),  and  the  mdwHwdity  of  the  "  Pharaoh  **  for  whom 
"  they  built  Pithom  and  Rameses,**  (t.  11),  of  the  infhntkide  "  King  of  Egypt" 
(vor.  15,  17,  18),  and  again  of  "  Pharaoh  "  (ver.  19,  22).  •  Exodns  L  14. 

*  Exodus  i.  7-11.  We  see  a  striking  confirmation  of  this  in  the  treaty  of 
Barneses  with  the  Hittite  King  {§  8,  above),  which  provides  that—"  If  the  subjeetB 
of  King  Rametes  should  come  to  the  King  of  the  Hittites,  the  King  of  the  Hittitee 
is  not  to  receive  them,  but  to  force  them  to  return  to  Rameses,  the  King  of 
Egypt  "—as  if  he  knew  that  the  one  desire  of  the  Semitic  population  was  to 
escape  from  Egypt  and  Join  their  brethren  at  home  in  their  wars  against  the 
Pharaohs,  or  rather  now  to  renew  those  wars. 

10  See  above,  chap.  v.  §  17.  "  Exodus  i.  12.  >*  Exodus  1.  14. 

^  Dr.  Brugsch  holds  that  Moses  was  bom  about  the  6th  year  of  Bamesee  II. 
He  considers  the  name  to  be  Egyptian,  A?om  maa  or  matu  (child). 

^*  The  view  that  the  oppression  included  the  foreign  populaUons  of  the  Delta 
generally  will  help  to  account  for  the  "  mixed  multitude,"  or  literally  "  great 
mixture,*'  that  went  up  out  of  Egypt  with  the  Israelites,  and  proved  so  troublesome 
in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xli.  88 ;  Numbers  xi.  4). 

^  Exod.  i.  1 1.    Let  the  reader  remember  that  Bhamtea  is  the  Egyptian  fwin : 
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ezplfidning  away  the  ooiocideaoe  of  the  names ;  but  the  question 
is  now  set  at  rest  by  the  distinct  testimony  of  Egyptian  literature* 
Papyri  of  the  time  of  Rameses  U.  give  a  glowing  description  of  the 
chain  of  fortified  cities  which  the  hieroglyphics  tell  us  that  Per-da 
for  PherOro^  erected  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  and  of  which  the 
principal  two  bore  the  names  of  Rhamsts  and  Packhim ;  both  situ- 
ated in  the  present  Wady-Tumeilaif  near  the  sweet-water  canal  that 
joined  the  Kile  with  the  Bed  Sea,  along  the  course  of  which  we 
still  find  monuments  bearing  the  name  of  Barneses  II.  One  of  these 
documents  describes  the  reception  of  the  king  at  the  city  of  Rameses, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.''  But  this  is  not  all.  The  very  name  of 
the  Hbbbewb  is  offieiaUy  recorded  hy  their  pereecuion  <m  the  builders  qf 
the  city.  In  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden,  the  scribe 
Kautsir  reports  to  his  superior,  the  ecnbe  Bakm-phtha^  that  in  com- 
pliance with  his  instructions  he  has  **  distributed  the  rations  among 
the  soldiers,  and  likewise  among  the  Hebbbws  {Aberiou  or  Apuru)^ 
who  carry  the  stonee  to  the  great  city  cf  King  Ramesks  Miamuk, 
the  lover  of  truths  and  who  are  under  the  orders  of  the  captain  of  the 
police  -  soldiers,  Ameneman.  I  distribute  the  food  among  them 
monthly,  according  to  the  excellent  instructions  which  my  lord  has 
given  me.**  Similar  distinct  indications  of  the  people  and  their  state 
of  serfdom  are  found  in  another  Leyden  papyrus,  and  also  in  the 
long  rock  inscription  of  BamamlB^?^ 

1 11.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  native  peasantry  much  better. 
Among  the  precious  relics  of  Egyptian  literature  is  a  papyrus  con- 
taining a  correspondence  between  Amenemany  the  chief  librarian  of 
Barneses  II.,  and  his  pupil,  the  poet  Pentaour.  **  Have  you  ever 
figured  to  yourself,"  says  one  of  these  letters,  "what  is  the  life  of 
the  peasant  who  tills  the  land?  Even  before  he  has  reaped,  the 
insects  destroy  a  portion  of  his  crop ;  there  are  multitudes  of  rats 
in  the  fields;  then  come  the  flights  of  locusts,  the  beasts  that 
ravage  his  harvest,  the  sparrows  that  settle  in  flocks  upon  his 
sheaves.  If  he  is  slow  to  get  in  what  he  has  reaped,  thieves  come 
and  take  it  from  him :  so  his  horse  dies  with  fatigue  in  dragging 
the  cart.  The  tax-gatherer  arrives  at  the  storehouse  of  the  district, 
having  with  him  officers  armed  with  sticks,  and  negroes  armed  with 
palm-branches.  All  cry,  *  Give  us  your  com,'  and  he  has  no  means 
of  repelling  their  extortions.    Then  the  wretch  is  seized,  bound,  and 

we  hftve  only  adopted  the  more  eommon  Greek  form  JRamesei  for  the  sake  of 
aeeentnal  euphony. 

"  This  title,  which  is  uraaUy  derived  from  {Ph)ra  {the  Swt),  In  explained  by 
Brogeoh  as  meaning  high  houte.     It  is  at  all  events  an  equivalent  of  "  king." 

'^  This  was  11  years  before  the  end  of  his  long  war  with  the  Hittites  ;  whence 
we  may  iBllBr  the  object  of  these  fortresses. 

"  Brufseh  :  *  Ana  dem  Orient,*  as  quoted  above. 
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oarried  off  to  forced  labour  at  the  canals :  his  wife  is  bound :  hifl 
children  are  stripped  of  their  all.  During  all  this  time  his  neigh'* 
hours  are  each  at  his  own  work,  unable  to  help,  and  fearing  for  hig 
own  turn."  The  Egyptian  peasant  under  *Hhe  great**  Rameaes 
was  no  better  off  than  %h»fdUih  under  the  Mameluke  or  Turk. 

The  mania  of  Bameaes  for  building  could  not  find  an  adequate 
supply  of  labour  in  Egypt,  even  in  the  myriads  of.  captives  that 
worked  under  the  stick,  bedewing  every  brick  and  stone  with 
sweat  and  blood.  So  the  system  of  slave-hunting  was  carried  on  to 
a  vaster  extent  than  ever ;  and  nearly  every  year  we  find  records  oi 
raseioB  into  Soudan,  bringing  back  thousands  of  negroes.  Rameses  II. 
appears  also  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Egypt  who  practised  the 
system,  afterwards  so  common  with  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
conquerors,  of  depcxting  whole  tribes  from  one  part  of  his  dominioiiB 
to  another,  settling  negroes  in  Asia  and  Asiatics  in  Nubia. 

§  12.  The  works  of  Bameses  in  architecture  and  sculpture  are 
found  along  the  course  of  the  Nile,  from  Tanis  in  the  Delta  to 
Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  There  is  scarcely  a  ruin  or  a 
colossal  fragment  that  does  not  bear  his  mark ;  but,  with  charao- 
teristic  arrogance,  he  often  erased  the  names  of  his  predeoessors 
to  substitute  his  own.  Among  his  greatest  buildings  are  the 
wonderful  rock-hewn  temples  of  Ahou-^mbd  in  Nubia ;  at  Thebes 
the  Ra7M9eum^  {or  Memnonium)  at  Kumeh,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  the  sculptured  records  of  his  reign ;  and  a  large  portion  <^  the 
temple-palaces  of  Eamak  and  Luxor ;  a  small  temple  at  Abydos  ; 
besides  several  works  in  the  FyUm,  and  at  Memphis,  where  be 
beautified  the  temple  of  Phtha,  and  at  Tanis,  which  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  his  family. 

But  the  most  characteristic  of  all  his  works  are  his  colossal 
statues,  for  the  most  part  portraits  of  himself.  Such  are  the  four 
seated  colossi,  the  largest  of  all  in  Egypt  except  the  Sphinx,  carved 
in  the  rock  as  the  frontispieoe  to  the  great  temple  of  Abou-simbel. 
Next  in  size  was  the  colossus,  of  which  the  fallen  fragments  still 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Phtha  at  Memphis."^  The  most  beau- 
tiful was  the  statue,  about  60  feet  high,  which  adorned  the  great  court 
of  the  Bamesecun,  and  the  bust  of  which  was  brought  to  England 
by  BelzonL  Every  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  may  admire  the 
features  so  finely  chiselled,  though  of  so  huge  a  size,  marked  by 
an  expression  of  dignity,  with  a  quiet  smile  about  the  lips  charac- 
teristic of  the  self-satisfied  despot    As  a  portrait,  it  carries  its  own 

^  This  is  the  edifice  which  Diodonu  deseribes  as  the  tomb  of  Osymandyaa. 

**  Its  Tsst  proportions  may  be  estimated  from  the  fitt^  in  the  British  Mnsenm, 
whieh  measares  32  inches  in  length  from  the  wrist  to  the  knnekle  of  tiie  middle 
finger,  and  SOf  inches  in  breadth.  A  east  of  the  head  is  also  in  the  Britiak 
Huaenm  :  it  is  less  efteetiTe  as  a  portrait  tlun  that  from  the  Rameacom. 
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evidence,  and  strikingly  resembles  a  small  wooden  statae  ot* 
Barneses  in  the  same  room. 

$  13.  In  these  works,  the  art  of  Egypt  reached  its  dimax,  and 
began  to  shew  the  first  symptoms  of  decline.  And  so  was  it  also 
with  her  power.  The  weakness  prodnoed  by  60  years  of  despotism 
shewed  itself  in  the  old  age  of  Kanjeaes  11.  The  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians, 
who  ¥rere  allied  with  a  race  of  Japhetic  settlers  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  who  had  displaced  the  Hamite  race  of  Phut.  These  were 
the  Lebti  or  Eebu  (Libyans)  and  Mashuash  (Maxyes)  of  the 
Egjrptian  monuments,  which  also  designate  the  confederates  as 
lUmahau  {men  cf  the  north)  and  Tdhennou  (^men  tf  the  mistt). 
With  them  were  also  joined  the  people  of  Crete,  Sicily,  and  Sar* 
dinia.  Having  begun  to  threaten  the  coasts  of  Egypt  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Seti  I.,  their  assaults  had  been  repulsed  by  Rameses  IL, 
whose  armies  were  recruited  by  prisoners  taken  from  them ;  but  in 
his  last  years  they  renewed  their  attacks,  and  effected  settlements 
in  the  west  of  the  Delta.  Under  his  successor  we  have  the  most 
vivid  aocofints  of  their  ravages,  as  surpassing  anything  that  Egypt 
had  suffered  even  in  the  time  of  the  Shepherd  Kings. 

S  14-  This  state  of  things,  at  the  accession  of  Merbnfhtha  or 
Mehefhtba,^  the  13th  son  of  Rameses  II.  together  with  his  con* 
fiict  with  Moses,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  nearly  all  hia 
monuments  are  found  at  Memphis ;  a  fact  which  tends  to  identify 
him  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  At  first,  indeed,  the  progress 
ai  the  invaders,  who  took  Heliopolis  and  Memphis,  and  advanced  as 
&r  as  a  town  called  Poart,  in  Middle  Egypt,  drove  him  for  refuge 
to  the  Thebaid.  Thence  he  despatched  an  army  under  the  generals 
of  his  father,  which  defeated  the  Libyans  and  their  allies  at  Paari. 
An  inscription  records  the  losses  of  the  several  contingents.  The 
mass  of  the  invaders  was  driven  out  of  Egypt;  but  lands  were 
assigned  to  some  bodies  of  them  in  the  Delta. 

The  result  of  this  campaign  would  naturally  lead  Menephtha  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  Lower  Egypt,  chiefly  at  Memphis,  but 
sometimes  also  at  Tanis,  which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  is  the  probable  scene  of  his  contest  with  Moses,  when 
**  Jehovah  did  wondrous  things  in  the  field  of  Zoan.**  ^  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Pharaoh  himself  perished  in  the  Bed 

»  Hefsftlao  called  &<<  JfMMpMiki  72.  In  MmtrtdistiiietioB  to  bis  ffrrad^ 
Other  leadings  of  his  name  are  Mmphtha  and  PhtktuMn.    In  Manetbo*8  list  he  is 
Aaume$iephthmt  a  form  vhlch  iMuses  into  Amenopkit  In  an  extract  qnoted  tram. 
Kanotho  by  Jotephna,  thns  making  a  oonftislon  with  the  Awtem-hottpt  of  Dyn.  XTIII. 

**  Psalm  IxxYiii.  12,  4S.  All  the  ciicumstanoes  of  the  narratiTe,  and  especially 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  Israelites,  make  it  eertain  that  the  scene  was  in 
Lower  Egypt.  For  the  story  of  the  contest  itself,  and  of  the  Exodus,  the  readet 
Is  leiiBrred  to  tha  *  Student's  O.  T.  History,*  chap.  xi. 
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Sea:  the  Scripture  narratiye  declares  only  the  destruction  of  hia 
anny.  Menephtha  suryived  the  Exodus,  the  date  of  which  is  pro- 
bably early  in  his  reign,  for  many  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  r^yal 
tomb,  which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  at  Thebes.  His  reign^ 
to  which  Manetho  assigns  20  or  (in  Euseb.)  40  years,  is  known  fioiri 
the  monuments  to  have  lasted  at  least  80  years.  But  the  state  ot 
Egypt  in  his  later  years,  and  after  his  death,  confirms  one  striking 
expression  in  the  S(7ipture : — "  Knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is 
destroyed?"  The  part  of  the  land  left  yacant  by  the  IsraeUtes 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  new  invasion  from  the  side  of 
Palestine,  the  details  of  which,  as  quoted  from  Manetho  by  Josephus, 
axe  again  obscured  (like  the  story  of  the  Shepherd  Kings)  by  an 
attempt  (this  time  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist  Philo)  to  connect  it 
with  the  Exodus. 

§  16.  The  story  is  that  King  Moiophis,  or  Amenophis  (bat 
Menephtha,  the  son  of  Barneses,  is  evidently  meant)  resolved  to 
propitiate  the  gods  by  purging  the  land  of  all  lepers  and  unclean 
persona,  whom  he  banished  to  the  eastern  hills ;  but  he  aflterwaids 
gave  them  the  city  of  Avaris,  fcom  which  the  Shepherds  had  been 
expelled.  They  numbered  80,000;  and,  from  the  leprous  priests 
among  them,  they  chose  as  their  leader  an  apostate  priest  of  Helio- 
polis,  whose  name  of  (karaeph  was  changed  to  Moees,  He  gave  them 
new  laws,  bidding  them  to  disregard  the  gods  and  sacrifice  the  sacred 
animals,  and  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians.  He 
fortified  Avaris,  and  caUed  in  the  aid  of  the  expeBed  Shqaherds,  toho 
had  $etUed  at  Jerttsalem,  and  who  advanced  to  Avaris  with  an  army  of 
200,000  men.  The  king  of  Egypt  marched  against  them  with 
dOO,000  men,  but  returned  to  Memphis  through  fear  of  an  ancient 
prophecy.  He  then  fled  to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  after  an 
absence  of  13  years,  drove  the  rebels  out  of  Egypt»  and  pursued 
them  to  the  confines  of  Syria. 

The  key  to  the  story  seems  to  lie  in  the  confusion,  already 
mentioned,  between  Jerusalem  (JTociea^  or  Kadushe^  the  Eblt/)^  and 
the  holy  city  of  the  Hittites,  Kadeth  on  the  Orontes.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that,  the  calamities  attending  the  Exodus  having  left 
Lower  Egypt  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  of  partial  revolt,  the  Kheta 
seized  the  opportunity  for  an  invasion,  before  which  Menephtha  fled 
to  Thebes,  sending  his  infant  son,  Seti,  for  safety  to  Ethiopia. 

§  16.  The  monuments  do  not  mention  the  invasion,  any  more 
than  the  Exodus;  nor  is  it  the  custom  of  any  nation  to  make 
monumental  records  of  its  disastrous  defeats.  But  we  learn  from 
jthem  that,  on  the  death  of  Menephtha,  and  while  his  young  son 
was  still  in  Ethiopia,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  named 
Amenhneses  (Ammenemnes,  M.)  assumed  the  crown  at  Chev 
(Aphroditopolis)  in  the  Fyun^  and  soon  recovered  most  of  Egypt 
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from  the  invaders.  His  son,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Mebkitfhtha 
SiPHTHA,''  sought  to  legitimate  his  power  by  marriage  with  the 
princess  Taonri,  daughter  of  the  late  king  Merenphtha ;  and  hi« 
lights  were  formally  acknowledged,  so  that  on  the  monuments  she 
takes  precedence  of  her  husband.  The  prince  Set!  Was  at  first 
content  with  the  rank  of  viceroy  of  Ethiopia  (^JRayai  San  (f  CutK)^ 
but,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  strong  enough,  he  marched  down 
the  Nile^  took  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  regained  the  throne  as 
Seti  IL  The  kings  of  Ghev  were  now  regarded  as  usurpers,  and 
their  names  erased  from  the  monuments;  but  Amenmneses  and 
Taosiri  have  a  place  in  the  lists  of  Manetho^  the  latter  under  the 
disguise  of  a  king  Thuorw^  whom  the  Greek  copyists  identify  with 
the  Polybus  of  Homer,  at  the  epoch  of  the  &11  of  Troy. 

Amidst  these  internal  troubles,  Egypt  was  manifestly  in  no  state 
to  interfere  with  Israel's  conquest  of  Canaan,  though  a  land  which 
she  resided  as  her  territory.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  tribes 
that  once  obeyed  her  rose  up,  in  their  turn,  Uf  oppress  Israel  in 
the  time  of  the  judges.  But  Egypt  had  not  lost  her  hold  on  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  so  k)ng  as  she  commanded  the  route  along  the 
maritime  plain  of  Palestine ;  and  this  was  the  very  portiim  of  the 
Pronused  Land  that  Joshua  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack.  The 
JSfineteenth  Dynasty  ends  with  Seti  II.,  having  lasted,  according 
to  Manetho,  174  years. 

§  17.  Of  the  Tv)entieth  Lynaaty  the  List  of  Manetho  only  says 
that  it  consisted  of  twelve  Diospolitan  (t.6.  Theban)  kings,  who 
reigned  135  years,  or,  in  the  Armenian  version  <A  Eusebius,  172. 
Their  names,  now  recovered  from  the  monuments,  show  that  they 
claimed  descent  from  the  great  Hameses  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  and 
adopted  his  name  as  an  appellation  of  royalty,  like  that  of  CcesaK 
The  first  of  the  line,  Nekht'Sei  (whom  some  call  Seti  III.),  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  kings,  who  are  all  called  Rameses,  as  far  as 
Kameses  XII.,  and  perhaps  even  further.  The  line  was  ended  by  a 
sacerdotal  usurpation. 

The  one  great  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Rameseb  III.,  whose 
exploits  threw  a  dying  lustre  over  the  last  yeara  in  which  Egypt 
bad  an  empire ;  but  his  campaigns,  like  those  of  the  great  Roman 
emperors,  were  essentially  defensive.  Tlieir  memorial  is  preserved 
in  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  in  the 
palaoe-tomple  of  MedineUAhou^  called  the  southern  Rame^ewa. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  describes  this  edi6ce  as  "  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  in  Thebes,  the  battle-scenes  most  spirited^ 
and  the  history  of  his  campaigns  most  important,  and  if  the  style  of 
the  sculptures  is  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  Sethi  I.  and  his  son, 

**  Also  written  Phihamtn-te^Fkiha, 
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their  designs  are  full  of  spirit ;  .  .  .  .  but  the  change  he  made 
in  the  mode  of  sculpturing  the  fignres  and  hierpglTphics  seems  to 
have  been  the  prelude  to  the  decadence  of  art."** 

Having  been  Viceroy  of  Lower  Egypt  at  Heliopolis  under  his 
&ther,  Barneses  was  still  young  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  In 
his  fifth  year,  Egypt  was  attacked  on  the  north-western  side  by  the 
Libyans^  in  league  with  the  7}>kari  or  Z<ikkarOf  apparently  a  mari- 
time people,  but  of  doubtful  locality.  Their  repulse  is  the  subject 
of  three  great  pictures  at  Medinet-Ahou ;  but  the  hieroglyphic  text 
is  obscure. 

S  18.  A  long  and  more  intelligible  inscription  relates  the  most 
important  of  the  king's  campaigns,  in  which  he  reoorered  the 
dominions  of  Thothmes  III.  and  Seti  I.  in  Western  Asia.  The  mari- 
time peoples  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  had  been  repulsed  from  the 
western  side  of  the  Delta,  seem  to  have  chosen  a  new  point  of 
assault  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  to  have  allied  themselves  to  the 
Eheta.  The  leaders  of  the  maritime  invasion  were  the  Ziikharo 
and  the  Khairetana  or  Shaireianay  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Cherethim  or  Oreiam,  a  race  allied  to  the  Philistines. 

Rameses  anticipated  their  attack  by  assailing  them  in  detail,  and 
the  ensuing  war  occupies  several  large  pictures.  In  the  first,  his 
departure  from  Thebes  is  accompanied  by  a  grandiloquent  descrip* 
tion: — ''The  king  starts  for  the  country  of  Tkihi  (Goele-Syria), 
like  an  image  of  the  god  Month,  to  trample  under  foot  the  nations 
that  have  violated  his  frontiers.  His  soldiers  are  like  bulls  charging 
flocks  of  sheep,  his  horses  like  hawks  in  a  fiock  of  small  birds.^ 

In  the  second  scene,  Rameses  marches  through  several  friendly 
oonntries,  and  in  one  place  he  traverses  a  mountainous  and  woody 
ooontry,  abounding  in  lions,  probably  a  spur  or  advanced  range  of 
Lebanon.  In  Goole-Syria  he  finds  the  Kheta  and  their  allies  in 
force ;  among  the  latter  are  the  Phosnicians  of  Aradus,  the  people  of 
Carchemish  and  the  KaUi ;  but  the  Mesopotamians  seem  to  have 
kept  to  their  loyalty.  He  takes  1^  escalade  several  fortified  towns, 
some  of  them  surrounded  by  water,  and  defended  by  double  walls ; 
and  finally  defeats  the  enemy  in  a  great  battle  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes.  **  I  have  blotted  out,"  he  says,  **  these  nations  and  their 
ooimtry,  as  if  they  had  never  been." 

He  now  turns  to  meet  the  maritime  invaders,  who  had  already 
disembarked,  and  are  seen  advancing  along  the  coast  in  the  guise  of 
a  migrating  nation,  their  women  and  children  carried  in  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen.  They  are  composed  of  the  Shairekma  and  the 
Lebu  (or  Bebu)^  the  Ma9huash  or  Maxyes  of  Libya.  Their 
utter  defeat  is  followed  by  a  calculation  of  the  slain,  represented  by 

M  In  Bawllnaon's  'Herod.,*  toI.  U.  pp.  S7S-S. 
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BeTenllieape  of  hands,  12,500  in  all,  while  the  priflonen  are  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  each  of  1000  men.  On  the  scene  of  his  victory,  the 
king  erected  a  fort  called  ^  the  Tower  of  Barneses  ;**  and  here,  joined 
hj  his  fleet,  which  *'  appeared  npon  the  waters  like  a  strong  wkll,"  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  next  body  of  the  foes  by  sea.  These 
consisted  principally  of  the  ZcUekaro,  with  whom  were  joined 
Libyans^  Sicilians,  Sardinians,  Tyrrhenians,  and  (if  we  may  trust 
the  interpreters)  Greeks  from  the  Peloponnesus,  called  no  longer 
Achaeans  (as  in  the  time  of  Menephtha)  but  Danai.  The  sea-fight 
off  the  tower  of  Barneses  forms  one  of  the  grandest  ba»-reliefs  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  ships  of  Bameses,  ornamented  with  a 
Hon*8  head  upon  each  prow,  have  shut  in  the  enemy's  fleet  between 
themselves  and  the  lofty  shore,  whence  the  soldiers,  commanded  by 
the  king  himself,  huri  showers  of  missiles.  In  a  long  inscription 
Barneses  vaunts  the  prowess  of  his  soldiers ;  and  especially  his  own : 
as  for  his  enemies,  **  they  will  reap  no  more  harvests  in  this  world ; 
the  time  of  their  soul  is  counted  in  eternity."^ 

Bat  the  war  was  followed  by  an  arrangement  disastrous  for  the 
power  of  Egypt.  The  prisoners  taken  in  the  first  victory,  chiefly  of 
Philistine  laoe,  were  settled  in  the  maritime  plain  of  Palestine, 
ipdiere  this  new  population  aided  the  rise  of  the  confederacy  which 
800Q  gained  power  as  the  Egyptians  lost  theirs.  The  bas-reliefs  of 
Medinet-Abou  represent  other  campaigns  of  Barneses  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  an  inscription  records  the  tribute  brought  to  him  by  the 
people  of  the  south  and  other  r^ons ;  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  bags 
of  gold-Klust,  objects  made  of  various  metals,  lapis-lazuli,  and  all  sorts 
of  precious  stones.  The  deposit  of  all  this  wealth  in  his  treasury  at 
Thebes  reminds  us  of  the  curious  story  of  Herodotus  about  the 
treasury  of  Bhampsinitns  and  the  cleverest  of  all  thieves.**  The 
vast  subterranean  tomb  of  Bameses  III.  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Kban-el-Molook  at  Thebes. 

§  19.  Bakbses  IY.  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  full  power  of 
his  fftthei*,  and  to  have  died  without  leaving  a  son.  •  Then  follow  at 
least  three  younger  sons  of  Bameses  III.,  all  bearing  the  same 
name,  not  without  indications  of  rivalry  and  of  partitions  of  the 
kingdom* 

Baxebbb  YIII.,  whose  descent  is  traced  by  a  different  line  from 
Amnnoph  I.,  appears  to  have  restored  the  unity  of  Egypt,  and  to 
have  maintained  her  foreign  empire.  He  made  some  additions  to 
the  great  temple  at  Eamak,  and  we  have  historical  papyri  of  his 
reign.    His  face,  conspicuous  for  the  high  bridge  of  the  nose,  fur* 

**  Tbe  naTal  batUe,  whieh  is  thus  depicted  before  oar  eyet,  must  be  dated 
between  500  and  600  years  earlier  than  the  sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and 
OorcTrsans  which  the  Greek  historians  considered  as  the  first  on  record. 

«  Herod.  0. 121. 
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niflhet  one  of  the  most  decisive  proofiB  that  the  effigies  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  are  real  portraits. 

Ue  is  followed  by  a  suooession  of  other  Rameses  (some  say  six  or 
even  more),  of  whom  we  know  little  more  than  of  the  long 
evanescent  line  of  kings  shown  in  vision  to  Macbeth ;  and  with  them 
the  empire  of  Egypt  recedes  to  a  vanishing  point.  She  succumbed 
to  the  inherent  weakness  of  all  despotisms,  and  even  her  foreign 
conquests  hastened  her  decay.  Ajsia  revenged  herself  by  inroads 
upon  that  exclusive  nationality  which  was  Egypt's  strength.  Semitic 
words  had  appeared  in  her  language,  foreign  gods  in  her  inaccessible 
sanctuaries.  And  now  the  sacerdotal  power  attempted  to  restore 
itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  royal  authority  that  had  held  it  in  check. 
Strong  in  their  corporate  character  and  their  hereditary  functions, 
the  high-prieets  of  Ammon,  after  assuming  all  the  civil  and  military 
offices  of  the  kingdom,  ended  by  usurping  the  crown.  But  the 
process  was  Long  and  gradual  As  late  as  the  time  of  Rameses  XIL 
we  find  Mesopotamia  still  tributary  to  Egypt,  as  is  seen  by  a  curioos 
tale  recorded  on  a  stela  found  at  Thebes,  some  incidents  of  which 
have  a  resemblance  to  points  of  Scripture  history. 

While  passing  through  Mesopotamia  to  collect  his  tribute,  the 
king  was  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  a  chiefs  daughter,  and  mar* 
ried  her.  Some  time  afterwards,  in  the  fifteenth  3rear  of  KameseSy 
the  chieftain  came  to  Thebes,  to  ask  the  services  of  one  of  the  kin^fs 
physicians  for  his  younger  daughter,  who  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit.  The  spirit  proved  stronger  than  the  physician ;  and  eleven 
years  later  the  father  made  another  journey  to  Thebes,  to  seek  more 
effectual  aid  from  the  gods  of  Egypt  The  king  granted  him  the 
use  of  the  ark  of  the  god  CIum$y  which  reached  Meso|X>tamia  after  a 
journey  of  eighteen  months,  and  the  desired  cure  was  at  onoe 
wrought.  But  the  Mesopotamian  prince  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  so  potent  a  talisman  ;  till,  after  three  years  and  three  quarters, 
a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  the  god  fly  back  to  Egypt  in  the  form  of 
a  golden  hawk,  showed  that  he  could  not  retain  him  against  his  will. 
So  the  ark  was  sent  back  to  Egypt,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Rameses.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  story  shows  how  loosely 
the  authority  of  Rameses  sat  upon  his  Mesopotamian  vassaL 

S  20.  In  factj  we  have  now  reached  the  period  when  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  of  Nineveh,  established  since  the  beginning  of  the  four* 
teenth  century  B.C.,  was  consolidating  itself  behind  the  Euphrates, 
though  not  yet  strong  enough  to  pass  that  boundary ;  while,  nearer 
home,  the  Philistines  had  barred  the  great  military  road  to  Asia, 
and  for  a  time  obtained  the  mastery  which  Egypt  had  once  hold  in 
Canaan.  It  was  at  this  epoch,  when  Egypt  was  thrown  back  within 
her  natural  limits,  that  the  high-priest  of  Ammon  at  Thebes,  Her* 
Hob,  "the  supreme  Horus,"  assumed  the  crown  of  the  Pharaohs. 
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To  ^tabliah  his  power  at  home,  it  seems  that  the  new  raler  gave  up  all 
daim  to  dominion  in  Asia,  as  the  price  of  an  alliance  with  the  power 
now  roling  at  Nineveh.  Hence  probably  the  Assyrian  names  which  we 
find  in  his  fiunily  and  the  following  dynasties.  After  his  death,  the  old 
line  of  Thebes  appears  to  have  regained  power  for  a  time ;  and  Ficmkh 
(or  Pumkh)y  the  son  of  Her-Hor,  bears  only  the  title  of  high-priest 
But  the  royal  title  revives  with  his  son,  Pinetssm  I.  (or  Fisham\ 
and  ia  continued  through  several  generations  of  priest-kings,  who 
abo  appear  as  the  heads  of  the  military  class,  by  the  title  of  **  Com- 
mander of  the  Soldiers"  (or  "Archers").  The  power  of  the  new 
line  was  legitimated  by  a  marriage  with  the  princess  Ist-em-Chev,  a 
descendant  of  the  competitors  of  Seti  II.,  and  the  house  and  name  of 
the  Rameses  finally  disappears. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  priest -kings  formed  the 
Tufeniy-first  {Ihnite)  Dyncuty  of  Manetho,  or  whether  the  latter 
was  one  of  the  old  rival  houses  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  troubles  attending  the  fall  of  the  Theban  line  to 
establiah  itself  at  Tanis.  In  favour  of  the  former  hypothesis  is  the 
resemblance  of  the  names  of  Ber^Hor^  Piankh^  and  Pinetsem^  to 
Choehor^  PHnacheSy  and  Psouennes^  who  stand  in  Manetho's  list  as 
the  last  three  of  the  seven  kings  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty. 
Perhaps  we  may  reconcile  the  two  views  by  supposing  that  the 
priest-kings  obtained  a  place  in  the  Tanite  dynasty  by  marriage ; 
and  this  adoption  of  the  claims  of  a  monarchy  in  Lower  Egypt, 
together  with  their  Assyrian  alliance,  would  confirm  their  powei 
>  the  legitimate  Thehan  line. 


An  X^gyptlan  Ardier  canTtng  spore  arrows. 
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NEW  KINGDOMS  IN  THE  DELTA  AND  THE  ETHIOPIAN 
DYNASTY—  DYNASTIES  XXX-XXV.— b^.  1100  (about) 
-664. 


§  ].  7Sotntp',^nt  l>^§uuty.  Tranifer  of  the  capital  from  ThebM  to  Tuiia.  Obn- 
Tergenee  of  Egyptian,  AMyrian,  and  Jewish  history.  Alliance  of  a  Tanite 
king  with  Solomon.  Commerce  hetween  Egypt  and  Jndna.  §  S.  Origin  of 
7}cmi»  or  Zoan^  the  A9ari§  of  the  Shepherds.  Connection  of  Zoan  and  Hebroa. 
§  8.  Site  of  Tanis.  The  **  field  of  Zoan."  Its  Talne  as  a  fortress.  §  4. 
Tanis  as  a  residence  of  the  Theban  kings.  The  capital  of  the  XXIst  and 
XXIIIrd  dynasties.  Decline.  §  5.  The  rains  and  plain  of  S^.  Besearehes 
of  M.  Mariette.  §  6.  The  T\pemtf^$ec(md  {Buba$tU§)  Dynaat^,  MiUtazy 
adrentorers  of  Assyrian  origin.  §  7.  BvbattU^  the  saored  dty  of  Pasht. 
Temple  and  festlTal  of  Bnbastis.  §  8.  Its  ruins  at  Tai^Batta,  §  9.  SKasHomc  I.. 
the  SazsHAK  of  Scripture.  Protects  Jeroboam.  Conquers  Behoboam  and 
makes  Judah  tributary.  Name  of  Jftdak  on  his  monuments.  Narrow  lindts 
of  his  conquests.  Osorkon  L  Question  involyed  in  the  defeat  of  Zeral& 
the  Ethiopian  by  Asa  King  of  Judah.  Kingdom  of  Napata.  Priests  of  tlie 
Bubastite  house.  §  10.  Twmt^-third  (Tbfii^s)  Dynatttg,  RiTai  Kings  of 
Lower  and  Middle  l^ypt.  InTasion  of  the  Ethiopian  Pisakh.  Tnephaehthns, 
of  Sals.  Bis  curse  on  Menes.  §  11.  Bokxnbakp  or  Booobous,  boIa  king  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  {SaUt)  Dyruuty.  Greek  traditions  of  his  character.  He  i« 
conquered  and  burnt  aliye  by  Sabaoo  the  Ethiopian.  §  IS.  The  IkMntf-J^/th 
(StMopum)  Dynasty.  Account  of  Ethiopia.  MeroC.  Vapata.  Its  wealtli. 
Ruins  of  Jttel-Berkel.  §  IS.  Ethiopia  under  the  Egyptian  rule.  Kingd^wn 
of  Napata.  Affinity  of  the  two  states.  Limited  effect  of  the  Ethioplma 
oooquflst     §  14.  The  kings  of  the  XXVth  dynasty.    Saeaoo  I.  aids  Ho^aa, 
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tang  ct  JsnA.  Capture  of  Samaria  hj  8argon.  Coaqoeat  of  Syria  olaimed 
by  Sabaco.  Afisyrian  account ;  Sargon'a  Tictory  at  Raphia ;  defeat  and  flight 
of  Sabaeo.  §  15.  Sabaco  II.  Sargon*8  mention  of  a  "  Pharaoh*."  War  of 
Aflhdod.  The  "  King  of  Ethiopia  '*  makes  peace  with  Sargon.  §  16.  Sen- 
oaeherib*8  Jewish  campaign.  His  Tictory  at  Altaku.  State  of  Egypt  at  thia 
time.  Deetruotion  of  Sennacherib's  army.  Egyptian  version  of  the  miracle  : 
The  priest-kii^g  SRTHoe  of  Herodotus.  §  17.  Tak-haka  or  Tiahakah.  Ills 
eonqnesta  eompared  with  those  of  SBSoerais.  Long  and  fluctuating  conflict 
with  Assyria.  New  light  from  the  Assyrian  annals.  §  18.  His  son  Rotkkn 
drlTen  out  by  Asshur-bani-pal.  Disastrous  invasion  of  Egypt.  Sack  of 
Thebes.  §  19.  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Nahum.  §  20.  New  invasion  and 
retirement  of  the  Ethiopian  Ameot-meri^Noat.  Ketirement  both  of  the  Assyrians 
and  the  Ethiopians. 

§  1.  The  transfer  of  the  sceptre,  under  the  Tiventy-first  Dynasty, 
"from.  Thebes  to  Tanis,  the  new  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  forms  au 
epoch  of  great  importance.  The  separate  currents  of  the  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Jewish  annals  now  converge  into  the  stream  of  uni- 
Tersal  history ;  and  we  at  length  obtain  a  basis  of  chronology. 

During  the  decline  of  Egypt,  and  before  Assyrian  conquests  were 
'carried  west  of  the  Euphrates,  the  newly-founded  kingdom  of  Israel 
liad  fought  out  its  hard  conflict  with  the  Philistines ;  and  David, 
having  subdued  his  enemies  on  every  side,  left  to  his  son,  Solomon 
(the  **  peaceful "),  a  real  empire,  the  greatest  at  this  time  in  Western 
Asia,  occupying  the  region  promised  to  Abraham 

"  fh)m  the  bordering  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  stream  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground." 

The  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  on  the  hill  of  JerasaJem, 
recovered  by  David  from  the  Jebusites,  marks  a  fixed  epoch  in 
chronology, — the  millennium  before  the  birth  of  Christ.^  Now,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh, 
Ung  of  Egypt,  and  married  his  daughter,"  and  since  we  shall  pre- 
sently find,  by  the  double  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  monu- 
ments, Shishidc,  the  first  King  of  the  22nd  dynasty,  harbouring  the 
enemies  of  Solomon  and  invading  Judah  under  Rehoboam,  it  follows, 
almost  to  demonstration,  that  the  ally  of  Solomon  was  one  of  the 
last  kings  of  the  21st  dynasty.  The  presentation  by  Pharaoh  to  his 
daughter  of  the  site  of  Gezar,  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  which 
be  had  taken  from  the  Canaanites  and  destroyed,  and  which  Solo- 
mon rebuilt  and  fortified,^  seems  to  indicate,  first  that  the  kings  of 

^  The  Epoch  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnesnar  is  fixed  so 
accurately,  by  a  concurrence  of  proofs  ttom  sacred  and  secular  history,  that  the 
limits  of  doubt  Ue  within  two  years,  between  b.c.  588  and  586  ;  and  the  Babylonian 
GuKm  decides  foe:  the  latter  date.  Beckoning  backwards  by  the  Jewish  annals, 
we  have  a  margin  of  only  fifteen  years  of  doubt  in  the  period  iVom  the  builcUng  of 
th» Temple  to  its  destruction.  The  highest  date  for  the  former  is  b.c.  1027  ;  the 
received  dates  are  b.c.  1005  for  its  completion,  b.o.  1012  for  its  commencement, 
•ad  B.C.  1015  for  the  accession  of  Solomon. 

•  I  King*  ilL  1 ;  vii.  8 ;  Ix.  24.  »  1  Kings  ix.  15-17. 
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Egypt  had  recovered  their  hold  apon  the  route  to  Asia  by  the 
maritime  plain,  and,  secondly,  that  this  last  remnant  of  their  sove- 
reignty over  Palestine  and  its  neighbourhood  was  now  suirondeied 
as  the  price  of  Solomon's  alliance. 

The  protection  involved  in  that  sovereignty  had  been  exercised 
during  the  reign  of  David,  in  the  case  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite  prince, 
who  had  been  carried  as  an  infant  to  Egypt,  after  escaping  fnxn  the 
massacre  of  Joab,  and  had  received  in  marriage  the  sister  of  Tah-» 
penes,  the  queen  of  Pharaoh.^  The  total  silence  of  Scripture  about 
the  history  and  state  of  Egypt,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  proves  at  least  the  absence  of  active  hostility ;  and  Solomon 
carried  on  a  steady  commerce  with  Egypt  in  linen  yam,  and  in  horses 
and  chariots :  the  latter  he  not  only  imported  for  his  own  use^  b!ut 
sold  them  to  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of  Syria.  The  price  of  A 
chariot,  as  it  came  from  Egypt,  was  600  silver  shekels,  and  of  each 
horse  150  shekels.*  We  may  well  pause  to  notice  the  change  from  the 
time  when  the  Theban  kings  fought  against  the  chariots  of  the  Hit- 
tites and  their  Syrian  allies,  to  that  when  these  nations  were  sup- 
plied with  chariots  from  Egypt  through  the  medium  of  a  great 
commercial  empire,  founded  by  a  people  once  her  slaves.  The  old 
maritime  power  of  Egypt,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  had  long  declined  or  ceased,  was  now  superseded  by  the 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Tyre,  from  the  ports  of  Joppa  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Elath 
and  Ezion-Geber  on  the  other. 

§  2.  The  revival  of  a  monarchy  of  Lower  Egypt  at  Tanis,  rather 
than  at  Memphis,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  importance 
which  the  former  city  had  acquired  under  the  Shepherds  and  the  kings 
or  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  Dynasties.  Tanis  is  the  Greek  form 
of  the  Semitic  name  Zoan  (in  modem  Arabic  8dn\  which  signifies 
a  place  qf  removal^  doubtless  as  being  the  point  of  departure  for 
caravans  on  the  eastern  frontier.  This  sense  is  confirmed  by  the 
Egyptian  name  HA-AWAR  or  PA-AWAR  (house  </ going  forth  or 
departure)^  the  Avabis  (O&opi^ )  of  Manetho*s  story  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings.  The  Scripture  has  assigned  its  date  with  a  precision  such 
as  few  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world  can  claim : — '*  Hebron  was 
built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt."  *  This  statement  shows 
a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  both  cities,  which  was  most  probably 

*  1  Kings  xl.  14-22.  As  the  name  of  IhhpenM  has  not  been  foond  on  the 
monnments,  we  oannot  identuy  this  Pharaoh.  The  reluctance  with  which  Pharaoh 
allowed  Hadad  to  return  to  Edom  may  have  been  a  tribute  to  the  obligations  of 
the  alliance  with  Solomon ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  Pharaoh  was  the  last 
of  the  Tanites,  or  Shishak,  the  first  of  the  22nd  djnasty,  who  protected  Jeroboaa 
against  Solomon.    See  f^irther  in  the  *  Diet  of  the  Bible,'  «.  p.  TkUtpentg. 

*  I  Kings  X.  28,  20.  At  the  value  of  8«.  for  the  shekel  each  chariot  would 
•ost  9M.,  and  each  horse  22/.  10«.  •  Numbers  xiU.  22. 
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derived  from  the  residence  of  Abraham  at  Hebron  (then  Kirjath* 
Arbcty  the  Oiiy  of  Arha,  a  name  curiously  like  Atoar) ;  anil  the  two 
cities  would  hardly  have  been  thus  compared  had  there  not  been 
flame  connection  in  their  origin.  Now  Hebron  was  under  the  rule 
~of  the  Anakim,  who  were  of  the  old  warfike  Palestinian  racd  that 
long  dominated  over  the  southern  Ganaanites.  The  Shepherds  who 
built  Ayaris  were  apparently  of  the  Phoenician  stock,  which  was 
referred  to  the  same  race.  Hebron  was  already  built  in  Abraham's 
time,  and  the  Shepherd  invasion  may  be  dated  about  the  same 
period*  Hence,  whether  or  not,  as  Manetho  states,  some  older 
▼iUage  or  city  was  succeeded  by  Avaris,  its  building  and  fortifica* 
tion  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  forms  the  true  beginning  of  the  history 
oi  the  city  of  Tanis. 

§  3.  Its  site  was  admhubly  chosen  for  their  great  fortress.'  Like 
the  other  principal  cities  of  this  tract, — Pelusium,  Bubestis,  and 
Beliopolis, — it  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  towards  Syria.  Its 
rains  are  situate  in  31^  N.  latitude  and  31^  6'  G.  longitude,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  canal  which  was  formerly  the  Tanitic  branch  of 
the  Nile.  Anciently  a  rich  plain  extended  due  east  as  far  as  Pelu- 
sium, about  30  miles  distant,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  east, 
so  that  in  a  direction  S.E.  from  Tanis  it  was  not  more  than  half 
this  breadth.  The  whole  of  this  plain  was  known  as  the  fields  or 
plaini^  the  marshes  or  pasiure-lands  (Buoalia).  Anciently,  it  was 
rich  marsh-land,  watered  by  four  of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile, 
and  swept  by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  through 
the  subsidence  of  the  coast,  it  is  now  almost  covered  by  the  great 
lake  MenzdUh, 

The  city,  lying  outside  of  the  main  line  of  defence  along  the  Nile, 
afTcnded  a  protection  to  the  cultivated  lands  to  the  east,  and  an 
obstacle  to  an  invader ;  while  to  retreat  from  it  was  always  possible, 
so  long  as  the  Egyptians  held  the  river.  But  Tanis  was  too  far 
inland  to  be  properly  the  frontier  fortress.  It  was  near  enough  fo 
be  the  place  of  departure  for  caravans — perhaps  it  was  the  last  town  * 
in  the  Shepherd-period — ^but  not  near  enough  to  command  the 
entrance  of  Egypt.  Pelusium  lay  upon  the  great  road  to  Palestine 
—it  has  been,  until  lately,  placed  too  far  north — and  the  plain  was 
here  narrow  from  north  to  south,  so  that  no  invader  could  safely 
pass  the  fortress ;  but  it  soon  became  broader,  and,  by  turning  in  a 

'  Mr.  Poole,  whose  account  of  Tanis  we  mainly  follow  (*  Diet,  of  the  Bible,* 
art.  Zoxsi),  points  oat  the  caution  with  which  Manetho's  statement  of  the  policy  of 
the  Shepherds  must  be  reoeived : — "  Thronghoat,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the 
pride  that  made  the  Egyptians  hate,  and  affect  to  despise,  the  Shepherds  above 
an  their  conquerors,  except  the  Persians.  The  motiTe  of  Salatis  (in  building 
Avaris)  is  not  to  oyerawe  Egypt,  but  to  keep  out  the  Assyrians ;  not  to  terrify  the 
natiTes,  bat  theee  foreigners,  who,  if  other  history  be  correct,  did  not  then  form 
aa  important  state.'* 

i2 
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■oath- westerly  direction,  an  advancing  enemy  would  leave  TanijB 
far  to  the  northward,  and  a  bold  general  would  detach  a  foro« 
to  keep  its  garrison  in  check,  and  march  upon  Heliopolis  and 
Memphis.  An  enormous  standing. militia,  settled  in  the  BucdiOf 
as  the  Egyptian  militia  afterwards  was  in  tiie  neighbouring  tracts  of 
the  Delta,  and  with  its  head-quarters  at  Tanis,  would  overawe 
Egypt,  and  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  maintaining 
hold  of  some  ot  the  most  productive  land  in  the  country ;  and  mainly 
for  the  two  former  objects  we  believe  Avaris  to  have  been  fortified. 

§  4.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  Tanis  would  naturalljr 
continue  of  importance  to  the  kings  of  the  XYIlIth  and  XIX th 
dynasties,  both  for  their  maritime  operations  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  for  their  expeditions  into  Asia.  '*  Although  Thebes  continued 
to  be  the  place  in  which  the  splendour  of  the  monarchy  was  chiefly 
displayed,  and  where  the  sovereigns  held  their  court  during  intei^ 
vals  of  peace,  they  must  have  needed  a  residence  in  that  part  of 
Lower  Egypt  which  was  nearest  to  the  scene  of  their  most  important 
operations.    That  it  should  be  at  the  same  time  not  very  distant 

from  the  sea  was  also  necessary And,  as  the  eastern  branches 

of  the  Nile  one  after  another  became  silted  up,  it  is  probable  that 
even  in  this  age  the  Pelusiac  mouth  may  have  been  too  shallow  to 
admit  ships  of  war."  ^ 

We  have  seen  that  Tanis  received  the  special  oare  of  Kameaes  IL» 
and  that  ''the  field  of  Zoan"  was  the  scene  of  his  son's  conteat 
with  God's  prophet.*  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the  season 
of  the  plagues  and  Exodus  (the  beginning  of  harvest,  at  the  vernal 
equinox)  was  the  very  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  Shepherd  Kings 
were  wont  to  visit  their  armies  at  Avaris.  The  custom  may  have 
been  kept  up ;  and  thus  Menephtha  would  have  had  his  frontier 
militia  ready  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites.  The  position  of 
Tanis  would  be  alike  valuable  in  the  naval  and  Asiatic  wars  of 
Barneses  III.,  and  for  the  conmierce  carried  on  with  Solomon  by  the 
XXIst  dynasty,  which  at  length  made  it  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

That  dignity  was  transferred  to  Bubastis  under  the  XXIInd 
dynasty,  whose  abolition  of  the  worship  of  Set  or  Soutekh  must  have 
given  a  great  blow  to  Tanis ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  religious  war 
that  re-estabUshed  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the  XXIIIrd  dynasty. 
In  this  position  it  appears  in  the  contemporary  Hebrew  prophecies. 
"  The  princes  of  Zoan,  the  wise  counsellors  of  Pharaoh,"  are  named 
by  Isaiah  before  "  the  princes  of  Noph  ^  (Memphis)."*    At  a  later 

•  Kenrick,  «  Ancient  Egypt,*  toI.  ii.  p.  841. 

»  Psalm  Ixxviii.  12,  43 :  where  the  word  Jield  may  mean  terrHmy,  nome,  or 
eren  kingdom, 

^  Kiinh,  xix.  11,  IS.,  comp.  xxx.  4,  where  Mr.  Poole  takes  Hanet  for  thh^ 
panhes  (Daphnao)  not  Heracleopolis. 
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time  Esekiel  predicts  the  destruction  of  Zoan  by  fire  as  a  ooD0e- 
quence  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar;'^  but  long 
before  this  blow  the  capital  had  been  transferred  to  Sais  under  the 
XXIV th  dynasty.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Tanis  was  still  a  large 
towSf  the  capital  of  a  nome;'*  in  the  age  of  Titus  it  was  a  small 
plaoe.^ 

§  5.  The  site  of  this  ancient  capital  is  described  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  as  '^  remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent  of  its  mounds, 
which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  N.  to  S.,  and  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  £.  to  W.  The  area,  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  temple  stood,  is  about  1500  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  houses.  The  temple  was  sidomed  by  HamoBea  II. 
with  numerous  obelisks  and  most  of  its  sculptures.  It  is  very 
ruinous,  but  its  lomains  proye  its  former  grandeur.  The  number  of 
its  obelisks,  ten  or  twelve,  all  now  &llen,  is  unequalled,  and  the 
labour  of  transporting  them  from  Syene  shows  the  lavish  magni- 
ficence of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  oldest  name  found  here  is  that 
of  Sesertescn  III.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty ;  the  latest  that  of  Tirbakah. 
The  plain  of  Sdn  is  very  extensive,  but  thinly  inhabited :  no  village 
exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Tanis ;  and,  when 
looking  from  the  mounds  of  this  once  splendid  city  towards  the  dis- 
tant palms  of  indistinct  villages,  we  perceive  the  desolation  spread 
around  it.  '  The  field  of  Zoan '  is  now  a  barren  waste :  a  canal 
passes  through  it  without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil ;  '  fire  *  has 
been  'set  in  Zoan;*  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals  or  royal 
abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the  habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort 
of  wild  beasts,  and  infested  with  reptiles  and  malignant  fevers." 
Its  desolation  and  unhealthiness  caused  it  to  be  neglected  by  ex- 
plorers, till  the  task  was  undertaken  by.  M.  Mariette,  whose 
reseaiohea  have  already  thrown  immense  light  on  the  history  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings. 

%  6.  The  same  indefatigable  explorer  has  recovered,  from  the 
Apis-stelas  and  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  the  true  order  of  the 
nine  kings  whom  Manetho  assigns  to  the  Twenty- Second  Dynasty^ 
of  Bubastis.  With  one  exception  {Her^eha-^h)^  they  all  bear  the 
distinctly  Assyrian  names  of  Shethonk,  Osorchon  (the  same  as 
8argcn\  and  TikUU  or  Tiglath  or  Takdoih  {TigvUi  in  pure*  Assy- 
lian).^^  They  were  a  military  dynasty,  sprung  (like  the  Mame- 
lukes) from  the  king's  body-guard ;  and  the  history  of  their  accession 
is  now  knowii  from  the  monuments.  A  certain  officer  named  Sargon, 
who  was  posted  at  Bubastis,  being  already  allied  by  marriage  to 
the  royal  sacerdotal  line  of  Her-Uor,  appears  to  have  married  tbo 
daughter  of  the  last  king  of  the  XXIst  dynasty.      Their  son, 

"  EMk.  XM.  M.         »  strabo,  vrii.  p.  802.      "  JoMph.  « Bell.  Jud.*  !▼.  11. 
^  TliiB  is  wid  to  to  idantieal  with  the  old  AMyrian  name  of- the  river  Tigris. 
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Sheshonk,  having  been  adopted  by  bis  grandfather,  became  at  first 
regent,  and  afterwards  king. 

§  7.  Buhcutts  (or  Btibcutus)^  the  seat  of  the  new  dynasty,  waa 
the  sacred  city  x>f  the  goddess  by  whose  nanoe  simply  it  is  usually 
denoted  in  the  hieroglyphics,  BA-HEST  or  BA3T.>«  This  goddess 
was  the  same  as  Pa^t,  the  ^dess  of  fire.  The  cat  was  sacred  to 
her,  and  she  is  represented  by  a  lion-headed  figure :  cats  were  buried 
at  Bubastis.  The  Qreeks  identified  her  with  Artemis,''  whence  her 
rook«-hewn  temple  near  Beni-hasMn  was  called  SpeoB  ArtemidoB  (the 
Gave  of  Artemis) ;  and  her  oracle  at  Bubastis  was  very  popular  with 
the  Greek  visitors  to  Egypt.  Though  the  city  was  so  ancient,  that 
Manetho  mentions  it  as  the  scene  of  a  most  destructive  earthquake 
in  the  time  of  Boethus,  or  Bochus,  the  first  king  of  the  Second 
Dynasty,  it  does  not  appear  in  history  till  the  accession  of  the 
Twenty-second  Dynasty,  whose  foreign  origin  and  policy  accounts 
for  their  choice  of  it  as  their  capital. 

Bubastis  was  situate  about  half  way  up  the  Pelusiac  or  Bubastite 
branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  route  of  an  invader  marching  firom  the 
East  against  Heliopolis  and  Memphis,  and  a  little  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Bed  Sea  canal.^^  The  city  seems  to  have  reached  the  height 
of  its  prosperity  shortly  before  the  Persian  Invasion ;  and  Herodotus 
takes  pains  to  describe  it"  It  was  raised,  he  says,  more  than  any 
other  city  above  the  inundation  by  the  embankments  constructed, 
first  by  those  who  dug  the  canals  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  and  after- 
wards by  the  criminals  whom  the  Ethiopian  Babaoo  condemned  to 
this  sort  of  labour.  Of  the  temple  of  **  Bubastis"  as  he  calls  the 
goddess,  he  says,  *'  Other  temples  may  be  grander,  and  may  have 
cost  more  in  the  building,  but  there  is  none  so  pleasant  to  tiie  eye 
as  this  of  Bubastis.  .  .  .  Excepting  the  entrance,  the  whole  forma 
an  island.  Two  artificial  channels  from  the  Nile,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  temple,  encompass  the  building,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage 
by  which  it  is  approached.  These  channels  are  each  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  are  thickly  shaded  with  trees.  The  gateway  is  sixty 
feet  in  height,  and  is  ornamented  with  figures  cut  upon  the  stone, 
six  cubits  high  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  temple  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  visible  on  all  sides  as  one  walks  round 
it;  for,  as  the  city  has  been  raised  up  by  embankment,  while  the 
temple  has  been  left  untouched  in  its  original  condition,  you  look 

u  Also  with  the  prefix  HA-BAHEST,  whieh  appears  to  hare  been  the  saored 
Icrm.  It  seems  to  have  been  by  prefixing  the  maacaline  definite  article  that  thft, 
name  became  PA-BAHE8T  the  {city)  of  PmA/,  whence  the  Hebrew  Jg  Ineth 
(Exck.  XXX.  17  :  Bov/Soirrov  LXX.},  the  Coptic  Fi-BaMt,  Umbati,  FatuuH,  SonuuHf 
and  the  Greek  and  LaUn  BubastU  (Bvifiaant,  Herod.),  or  Btibtutm  {hovfitumt^ 
Strabo,  Died.,  Plin.,  Ptol.).  There  is  a  similar  variety  in  the  name  of  HA-HB8AB, 
the  Ck>ptio  Bousiri  and  Fouriri,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  BoiJoripcf ,  Bnalris. 

M  Herod.  U.  187.  >'  Herod.  U.  158.  >•  Herod.  IL  187,  18$. 
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down  upon  it  wheresoever  yon  are*  A  low  wall  nina  round  the 
enclosure,  having  figures  engraved  upon  it,  and  inside  there  is  a 
grove  of  heautiful  tali  tieea  growing  round  the  shrine  which  contains 
the  iniagB  of  the  goddess.  The  enclosure  is  a  furlong  in  length  and 
the  same  in  hreadth.  The  entrance  to  it  is  hy  a  road  paved  with 
stone  for  a  distance  of  about  three  furlongs,  which  passes  straight 
through  the  market-place,  with  an  easterly  direction,  and  is  400  feet 
in  width.  Trees  of  an  extraordinary  height  grow  on  each  side  the 
road,  which  conducts  from  the  temple  of  Buhastis  to  that  of  Hermes." 

In  another  passage"  he  describes  the  festival  of  Buhastis  as  the 
best  attended  of  all  the  yearly  local  feasts  of  Egypt ;  the  proceedings 
being  as  follows: — ''Men  and  women  come  sailing  all  together, 
vast  numbers  in  each  boat,  many  of  the  women  with  castanets, 
which  they  strike,  while  some  of  the  men  pipe  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  voyage ;  the  remainder  of  the  voyagers,  male  and  female, 
sing  the  while,  and  make  a  clapping  with  their  hands.  When  they 
arrive  opposite  any  of  the  towns  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
they  approach  the  shore,  and,  while  some  of  the  women  continue  to 
play  and  sing,  others  call  aloud  to  the  females  of  the  place  and  load 
them  with  abuse,  while  a  certain  number  dance,  and  some  standing 
up  uncover  themselves.  After  proceeding  in  this  way  all  along  the 
river  course,  they  reach  Buhastis,  where  they  celebrate  the  feast 
with  abundant  sacrifices.  More  grape- wine  ^  is  consumed  at  this 
festival  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year  besides.  The  number  of 
those  who  attend,  oountmg  only  the  men  and  women,  and  omitting 
the  children,  amounts  according  to  the  native  reports  to  700,000." 

f  8.  The  great  mounds  of  Td-BaskL  (the  hill  of  Pasht)  confirm 
the  description  of  Herodotus: — ^"The  height  of  the  mound,  the 
nte  of  the  temple  in  a  low  space  beneath  the  houses,  from  which 
you  look  down  upon  it,  are  the  very  peculiarities  any  one  would 
remark  on  visiting  the  remains  at  Tel^Basta.  The  street,  which 
Herodotus  mentions  as  leading  to  the  temple  of  Mercury,  is  quite 
apparent,  and  his  length  of  three  stadia  faUs  short  of  its  real  length, 
which  is  2250  feet  On  the  way  is  the  square  he  speaks  of,  900 
feet  from  the  temple  of  Pasht,  and  apparently  200  feet  broad, 
though  now  much  reduced  in  size  by  the  fallen  materials  of  the 
houses  that  surrounded  it.  Some  fallen  blocks  mark  the  position  of 
the  temple  of  Mercury ;  but  the  remains  of  that  of  Pasht  are  rather 
more  extensive,  and  show  that  it  measured  about  500  feet  in  length. 
We  may  readily  credit  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  respecting  its 
beauty,  since  the  whole  was  of  the  finest  red  granite,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sacred  enclosure  about  GOO  feet  square  (agreeing  with 
the  stadium  of  Herodotus),  beyond  which  was  a  larger  circuit,  mea- 

^  Herod,  ii.  59,  60. 

^  In  oontradktinction  to  harleff-wint,  which  was  largely  made  In  Egypt. 
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suring  940  feet  by  1200,  containing  the  minor  one  and  the  canal 
he  mentions,  and  onoe  planted,  like  the  other,  with  a  grove  of  trees. 
In  this  perhaps  was  the  usual  lake  belonging  to  the  temple.  Among 
the  sculptures  are  the  names  of  a  goddess  (who  may  be  either 
Pasht  or  Buto),  and  of  Kemeses  II.,  of  Osorkon  I.,  and  of  Amyrtseos 
(  ?  ) ;  and  as  the  two  first  kings  reigned  long  before  the  visit  of  Hero- 
dotus, we  know  that  the  temple  was  the  one  he  saw.  The  columns  of 
the  vestibule  had  capitals  representing  the  buds  of  water-plants,  bat 
near  the  old  branch  of  the  river  (the  modem  canal  of  Moez)  is  another 
column  with  a  palm-tree  capital,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  this 
temple,  which  has  the  names  of  Kemeses  II.  and  Osorkon  I.  Amidst 
the  houses  on  the  north-west  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort,  which 
protected  the  temple  below ;  and  to  the  east  of  the  town  is  a  largs 
01)011  space,  enclosed  by  a  wall  now  converted  into  mounds.""  llie 
two  royal  names  found  upon  these  remains  afford  another  proof  of 
the  care  of  Barneses  11.  for  the  cities  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  also 
connect  the  temple  of  Bubastis  with  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty. 

§  9.  We  now  meet  with  one  of  the  most  important  i^nchronisms 
between  sacred  and  secular  history.  Sheshonk  I.,  the  first  Pharaoh 
who  is  fiientioned  in  Scripture  hy  his  personal  name,  is  also  thg 
first  on  whose  monuments  we  read  the  name  of  the  Jewish  kinffdonk 
A  now  military  dynasty  of  Asiatic  origin  would  naturally  revivs 
the  claim  of  Egypt  to  suzerainty  over  Palestine ;  and  opportunities 
were  offered  by  the  declining  power  of  -Solomon  and  the  weakness 
of  his  headstrong  son.  First  we  find  Pharaoh  permitting  the  return 
of  the  Edomite  prince,  Hadad,  to  reclaim  his  birth-right"*  Next 
Jeroboam,  flying  for  his  life  from  Solomon,  is  received  by  the  king 
of  Egypt,  whose  name  Srishak  (i,e.  Sheshonk)  is  now  expresriy 
mentioned ;  ^  and  he  starts  from  Egypt  at  the  invitation  of  the  tea 
tribes."*  That  he  returned  as  a  vassal  of  Egypt,  is  a  fact  implied 
in  his  being  allowed  to  depart,  and  conBrmed  by  his  setting  up  the 
worship  of  the  Egyptian  gods  at  the  two  ends  of  his  kingdom.* 
This  by  no  means  involved  hostilities  between  Egypt  and  Jndahi 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  attacking  Israel, — aa 
attempt  contemplated  by  the  headstrong  Rehoboam,  but  forbidded 
by  a  prophet." 

It  was  not  till  Hehoboam  proved  his  resolution  to  reject  the 
friendship  as  well  as  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt  by  fortifying  and 
garrisoning  the  cities  of  southern  Judah,  and  even  of  the  maritime 

<i  Sir  O.  WUkijuon'8  Note  to  Herod,  ii.  188,  Ravlinaon. 

«  1  Kings  xi.  14-22.  »  1  Kings  xi.  40. 

**  1  Kings  xii.  3,  8 ;  2  Chron.  x.  S,  8.  Hence  it  appears  that  Jeroboaai*t 
rebellion  inrolved  the  guilt  eo  constantly  denounced  by  the  prophets  as  "  looking 
back  to  Egypt,"  "going  down  for  aid  to  Egypt,"  and  so  forth;  and  thus  th« 
schismatic  kingdom  of  Israel  was  tainted  from  its  origin  with  Taamlage  to  Egypt. 

»  I  Kings  xii.  28,  29  ;  2  Chron.  xi.  15. 

«•  1  Kings  xiL  21-24 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  1-4. 
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plam,*'  tha6  Shishak  marched  against  bim,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
fwgn,"  with  1200  war-ohariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  an  immeDse 
oody  of  infantry,  compoeed  of  Libyans  (ZwWm),  Sukkiim^  and 
Ethiopians.*  After  r^duoing  the  newly  fortified  places,  Shishak 
advanced  to  Jernsalem,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  prophet^ 
Behoboam  and  the  princes  of  Jndah  made  unreserved  submission ;  ** 
and  Shishak,  entering  the  city,  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  the  golden  shields  dedicated  by  Solomon.  It  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Egypt  towards  her  vassals  that 
Behoboam,  having  made  this  submission,  "strengthened  himself 
in  Jerusalem,  and  reigned,"  while  '*  in  Judah  things  went  well ;  **  and 
that  Pharaoh  abstained  from  interference  during  his  unceasing 
war  with  Jeroboam.*^  Such  is  the  history  in  the  Jewish  reconls! 
now  let  us  turn  to  the  Egyptian. 

In  a  great  ba»-relief  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  hypostyle  hall  of 
Eamak,  a  Pharaoh,  with  his  name  appended — Amunmai  (or  Miob^ 
man)  iS%e8^<mi^^— depicted,  as  usual,  of  gigantic  size,  stands  before 
the  god  Amun-re,  who  with  one  hand  holds  out  to  him  a  scimitar^ 
and  with  the  other  leads  up,  by  cords  passed  round  their  necks,  five 
TOWS  of  bound  figures,  emblematic  of  conquered  cities :  for  each 
figure  is  covered  (except  the  head)  by  an  embattled  shield,  inscribed 
with  its  name.  There  are  thirteen  shields  in  each  row,  making  65  \ 
and  on  the  same  wall  a  goddess  holds,  in  like  manner,  four  cords* 
with  17  shields  attached  to  each;  in  all  113  shields.  The  first 
of  the  rows  is  distinguished  by  the  lotus,  the  symbol  of  the  south  | 
the  second  by  the  papyrus^  the  symbol  of  the  north.  Several  of  the 
shields  refer  to  Ethiopia  and  Libya,  countries  of  which  Shishak  was 
master,  since  their  people  marched  with  him  against  Rehoboanu 
Among  the  rest  are  a  large  number  of  cities  of  Jndah,  well  knowik 
fh)m  Scripture;  confirming  the  statement,  that  Shishak  "took 
the  fenced  cities  which  pertained  to  Judah.*^^  The  most  important 
figure  bears  the  inscription  "  Jehouaba-Malse,"  with  the  usual 
character  for  land.  The  identification  is  equally  clear,  whether  we 
read  the  phrase,  with  some,  "  the  Land  of  the  King  ^  Judah,**  or^ 
with  others  **  Judah  1M  royal  (city)  of  the  land." 

**  2  Chnm.  x\.  5-18. 

*  1  Kings  xiv.  S5,  28.    B.e.  971  of  the  reoelTed  6hronolos7. 

*>  2  Chron.  ziL  3,  uq.  The  aukhUm  seem  to  haTo  been  the  Troglodytee  {oavt* 
dwellers)  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Sed  Sea,  where  there  was  a  toim  called  Suekei 
probably  the  modern  auakm  (Plin.  'H.  N.'  tI.  84).  They  were  skilful  slingers, 
and  very  nseftd  a*  light  troops  (Heliod.  *  JEth.'  Tiii,  16).  Kenrick,  *  Ancient 
£g7pt,'  ToL  iL  p.*  S48,  note. 

■•  The  words  in  2  Chnm.  xU.  8  clearly  imply  a  state  of  Tassalage— "  Never* 
thdess  ihey  shall  he  his  servants  i  that  they  may  know  (the  dilTerenoe  between) 
iny  service  imd  the  service  qf  the  kingdoms  if  the  eomUries,** 

»  1  Kings  xlv.  80;  zv.  6. 

**  Here  we  see  Bheshonk  using  the  snmaxne  of  Rameses  n.t  "beloved  ol 
Amman,"  hot  only  as  a  prflDnomen.  "  2  Chron.*  zH.  4.' 
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There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Sheshonk^s  expedition  extended 
beyond  Judah.  The  Assyrian  kingdom  was  now  fally  established  { 
and  the  smaller  bnt  powerful  Syrian  kingdom  had  lately  been 
established  by  Reson  at  Damascus.'*  In  spite  of  the  parade  he  has 
made  of  his  conquests  "  in  the  long  list  of  places,  amounting  to 
more  than  thirty  times  the  number  of  those  previously  recorded  by 
the  great  Egyptian  conquerors,  they  have  not,"  as  Wilkinson  observes, 
"  the  same  importance,  from  the  mention  of  large  districts,  as  the 
older  lists ;  and  none  of  these  conquests,  on  which  the  older  Pharaohs 
Justly  prided  themselves,  are  here  mentioned.  We  look  in  vain  for 
Carchemith^  Naharayn,  or  the  Bot^fi^no,**  ^  Manetho  assigns  2t 
years  to  Seaonchis ;  and  a  stele  of  his  2l8t  year  records  his  excava* 
lions  in  the  quarries  at  Silsilis  for  buildings  at  Thebes,  Bunsen  sug« 
gests  his  identification  with  the  Jayehta  (^Sasychu  in  Diodoms), 
whom  Herodotus  celebrates  as  a  wise  legislat<Mr,  as  well  as  con*- 
queror, — the  author  of  the  law  by  which  a  debtor  could  pledge  his 
Other's  body  and  his  family  sepulchre,  as  a  security  certain  to  be 
redeemed. 

The  obscure  reign  of  Obobohok  L  (Sargcn  in  Assyrian),  son 
of  Sheshonk  I.,  whose  11th  year  is  found  on  the  monuments," 
involves  one  point  of  much  interest.  From  the  Second  Book  of 
QhnmAdet  we  find  that,  for  the  space  of  a  generation  after  the 
conquest  by  Shishak,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  inflicted  severe  defeats  on  Israel,  under  Behoboam, 
Abij&h,  and  especially  imder  Asa,  who  restored  the  fortresses  of 
Judah,  and  maintained  an  army  (according  to  the  received  text) 
of  580,000  men—all  without  any  interference  frotn  Egypt.  But 
now  **  there  came  out  against  them  Ztroh  {ZerocK)  the  Cushite 
(or  Ethiopian)^  with  an  host  of  a  million,  and  SOO  chariots ;"  and 
over  him  Asa  gained  a  most  complete  victory  in  the  valley  of 
Zapathah  at  Mareshah,  near  the  later  Eleutheropolis.^  This  was 
in,  or  immediately  before,  the  15th  year  of  Asa  (b.o.  941,  received 
chronology),''  exactly  dO  years  after  the  invasion  of  Shishak,  and 
consequently,  by  an  easy  calculation  from  the  years  assigned  to 
Shishak  and  Osorchon,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  latter. 

Considering  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt 
from  Ethiopia  at  this  time,  and  the  fact  that  Zerah's  army  was 
composed,  like  that  of  Shishak,  of  ''Ethiopians  and  Lubim,**** 

M  1  Kings  zi.  2S-S5. 

*  Append,  to  Herod.,  Book  11.,  In  BawUneon,  vol.  U.  p.  S77. 

ts  Manetho  gives  him  fifteen  years.    The  name,  Omtrthm,  is  repeated  in  the 
)3rd  dynasty  in  the  more  correct  form,  Oaorehon, 
"  2  Chron.  ziv.  0-1 S.    The  numben  of  the  reeeiyed  text  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

*  S  Chron.  zr.  10,  fixes  the  date,  as  the  oonToeation  was  the  immediate  result 
of  the  victory  over  Zorah. 

•>  2  Chron.  zvi.  8.    On  the  other  hand,  these  nations  would  of  ooorse  appear 
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whe&oe  he  himaelf  also  might  be  called  an  Ethiopian,  especially 
at  the  late  period  when  the  Chnmiclet  were  written, — on  these 
grounds,  and  a  sufficient  likeness  in  the  names,  Ewald  and  some 
Egyptologers  identify  Ztrach  with  Osorchon  L  Others  believe  that 
there  was  at  this  time  a  real  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Asserch-ATMn^ 
rnler  of  the  Ethiopisn  kingdom  of  Napata,  whose  overthrow  by 
Asa  involved  also  the  loss  of  Egypt  and  his  retreat  into  his  own 
country.^  The  question  requires  further  light.  Thus  much,  how* 
ever,  seems  dear,  that  while  the  Tanite  and  BubasUte  dynasties 
established  their  power  over  Egypt,  the  priests  of  the  liue  of 
Her-Hor  retired  to  Ethiopia,  and  founded  the  purely  sacerdotal 
kingdom  of  Napata,  with  an  oracle  of  Ammon  in  rivalry  with  that 
of  Thebes,  While,  however,  they  claimed  to  have  transferred  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  priesthood  to  their  new  capital,  we  find 
its  functions  exercised  by  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Bubastis, 
named  Sheshouk  and  Osorchon,  and  bearing  the  old  title  of 
**  captain  of  the  archers  *'  besides  that  of  *'  priest" 

§  10.  The  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  Napata  would  of  course  watch 
every  opportunity  for  recovering  Egypt;  and  recent  discoveries 
have  sb^wn  that  they  had  a  party  in  Thebes.  The  later  years 
of  the  22nd  dynasty,  and  the  time  of  the  Twmty^hird  (Tanite) 
Dywuty  which  succeeded  it>  appear  to  have  been  a  time  of  constant 
trouble  and  internal  division.  **  The  princes  of  Zoan  (Tanis)  have 
become  fools,  the  princes  of  Nopk  (Memphis)  are  deceived,"  says 
Isaiah,  in  his  prophecy  of  the  destruction  coming  upon  Egypt— 
thereby  testify^  to  the  existence  of  rival  dynasties;  and  three 
Memphite  kings  of  this  age  have  been  discovered  from  the  inscrip* 
tioDs  of  the  !Serapenm«  It  must  be  remembered  that  Manetho 
only  registers  the  kings  and  dynasties  which  were  ultimately 
admitted  as  Intimate  in  the  archives  of  the  priests.  But  we 
have  now  the  Ethiopian  version  of  this  period,  on  a  stela  discovered 
at  Napata  by  M.  Marietta.  It  appears  that  Lower  and  Middle 
fSgypt  were  divided  among  no  less  than  thirteen  petty  states, 
when  the  Ethiopian  king,  Fiankh^  marched  from  Napata ;  and, 
having  been  welcomed  at  Thebes  as  a  deliverer,  took  Memphis  by 
force,  and  gained  several  battles  against  the  princes  of  the  Delta. 
Among  these  princes,  several  of  whom  were  military  adventurers 
of  the  Libyan  race,  five  only  are  called  kings.    The  most  powerful 

ia  the  anny  of  aa  EthiopUn  king  irho  had  conquered  Egypt.  The  Important 
place  occupied  by  the  Lybiana  in  the  militia  of  Egypt  is  in  itself  an  interesting 
tBCt,  and  disposes  of  the  theory  that  Zerah  vas  an  eattem  CfuikU^t  and  any  other 
than  an  invader  from  JBgypt,  aa  is  shown  also  by  his  retreat  by  way  of  Gerar. 
IB  fact,  there  was  at  this  time  no  great  eastern  Cushite  monarchy. 

«  ««  The  Ethiopians  were  oyerthrown,  that  they  eouid  not  roeottr  thcmttheti** 
t  ChroB.  zlT.  13. 
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were  Oaorchan  (or  Sargon)  and  Pe/aa^^bcLst  (or  PH-^'Pashf)*^  both 
of  whom  are  placed  by  Manetho  in  the  23rd  I'anite  Dynasty;  and 
7}xfnekhtf  of  Sais,  the  Tnepbachthus  of  Diodonia  Sicnlus.  llie 
curse  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  this  Tnephachthus  upon 
^enes,  observes  Wilkinson,  'Ms  consistent  with  the  fact  of  his 
seeing  the  decline  of  Egyptian  power,  and  with  the  common  habit 
of  attributing  to  some  irrelevant  cause  (such  as  the  innovations  of 
an  early  king)  the  gradual  fall  of  a  nation ;  and  is  only  worth 
noticing  as  illustrating  the  declining  condition  of  Egypt  during 
the  age  of  Tnephachthus  and  his  son.*'^ 

§  11.  Under  that  son,  BoKKunuinry  the  Bocchobib  of  Manetho 
and  the  Greeks,^  who  stands  alone  as  forming  the  Twenty^aurth 
Dynasty,  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Sais  (Sd-^ffcigar),  which' 
afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings,  who  raised  Egypt 
to  revived  splendour  before  the  final  extinction  of  the  monarchy* 
The  Greeks  had  many  traditions  about  Bocchoris,  as  of  all  the 
kings  of  Sais,  the  city  which  they  frequented  more  than  any  other' 
in  Egypt.  These  traditions  are  consistent  only  in  represeuting  hira 
as  an  able  administiutor  and  judge.  Though  eminent  for  thc^ 
wisdom  of  his  decisions,  and  especially  for  his  laws  regulating  oona- 
meroial  contracts,  and  the  royal  prerogativea  and  duties,  he  i^ 
oharged  with  meanness  and  severity,  and  even  with  wanton  cruelty 
and  sacrilege — a  composite  portrait  which  may  reflect  the  prejudiced 
excited  by  his  reforms.  He  reigned  for  6  years,  according  to  tfao 
Greek  copyists  of  Manetho ;  but  the  Armenian  version  of  Euselmia 
assigns  him  44.^  No  details  of  his  reign  are  found  on  the  montH' 
ments;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  as  some  say,  he  expelled  th» 
Ethiopians  for  a  time,  or  whether  he  reigned  as  their  vassal*  If 
the  latt^,  we  may  account  for  the  statement  that  he  was-btunfF 
alive  by  Sabaoo,  as  the  punishment  of  an  attempt  at  rebellion; 
At  all  events,  he  was  overthrown  by  that  conqueror.  Sals  eon^ 
tinned,  however,  the  seat  of  a  native  line  of  princes,  one  of  many 
which  reigned  over  the  cities  of  the  Delta,  a  country  easy  of  defence^ 
during  the  rule  of  the  Ethiopians,  on  whose  retirement  they  regained 
power  as  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.  There  seems  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  that  the  SaSte  princes  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  being  the  line  especially  recognised 
Yfy  Assyria. 

§  12.  Meanwhile  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  figured  for  so  many  ages 

^  This  name  contains  that  of  the  goddess  PiuM,  Oppert  explains  It  as  **  the  man 
of  Pasht.**  But  the  king  was  of  a  different  race  from  the  Osorehons  and  fitheshonka 
of  the  Bnhastite  and  Tanite  lines. 

*  ^  Append,  to  Herod.,  Book  II.  in  RawUnson,  toI.  H.  p.  S79. 
^  **  Diod.  i.  45.     FOr  a  description  of  Sals,  see  chap.  Tlii. 

**  The  6th  year  of  Bocchoris  is  said  to  he  fixed  hj  an  Apis-stela  tOB.c.  715 ;  ^ 
very  prohable  date  for  the  time  of  his  heing  put  to  death  by  Sabaoo.- 
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on  tlie  monuments  of  the  great  Egyptian  dynasties  as  ^the  vile 
race  of  Gush,**  came  in  their  turn  to  rule  Egypt  as  the  Twenty^ 
fifik  Dynaxty,  It  is  time  to  speak  more  precisely  of  these  Ethio- 
pians and  their  country.  The  Greek  word  Eikiopian  (PuBio^^ 
burnt-faced^)^  like  the  Semitic  Gush^  is  a  generic  term  for  the  dark 
races.^  In  this  wide  sense  it  included,  not  only  the  people  of 
jCSentral  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ked  and  Arabian  Sea^ 
but  also  the  black  and  swarthy  races  of  Asia.^  In  a  narrower 
sense,  like  the  Cwh  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  there  was  an 
^  Ethiopia  aboye  Egypt,"  which  may  be  described  generally  as  the 
xxxmtry  watered  by  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  above  the  first 
cataract^  so  far  as  it  was  known,  and  answering  pretty  nearly  to  the 
modem  Nubia  and  Sennaarj  with  the  neighbouring  regions  of 
northem  Aby89mia  and  Kordrfan,  As  a  geographical  term,  it  may 
have  included  so  much  as  was  known  of  negro-land ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  there  were  probably  mutual  displacements  of  the  negro  and 
the  Cushite  races ;  but  the  two  must  not  be  confounded.  TheEthio- 
{Hans  or  Cushites  of  Egyptian  history — the  probable  ancestors  of 
the  JBisharies  and  Shangallcu — were  a  straight-haired  race,  having 
the  Egyptian  physiognomy,  but  with  those  features  that  border  on 
the  negto  type  somewhat  more  pronounced,  and  darker,  but  not 
jet-black.  The  Nubian  eye,  more  elongated  than  the  Egyptian,  is 
still  seen  in  the  ShangaUas, 

But  still  more  definite  limits  may  be  assigned  to  ''Ethiopia  above 
•i^pt"  in  the  political  sense,  in  which  it  coincides  with  the  kingdoms 
of  Kapata  and  of  Meroe,  and  very  nearly  with  Nubia  and  8ennaar, 
The  southern  boundary,  indeed,  cannot  be  precisely  fixed ;  but  it 
fleems  not  to  have  been  higher  than  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Bivers  at  the  villa«^e  of  Kharium.  The  Astaboras  (Atbarah 
or  Tacaazd)  formed  the  eastern  boundary  both  of  the  kingdom  and 
of  the  island  of  Meroe :  below  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  the  deserts 
bordering  the  river  assigned  natural  limits  on  both  sides.  The 
northern  region,  for  about  a  degree  and  a  quarter  of  latitude  above 
the  first  cataract,  hence  called  the  Dodeca$chanu$  (80  miles*  space) 
or  JSthiopia  JEgypti^  was  a  debatable  land,  reckoned  sometimes  to 
Egypt,  though  properly  in  Ethiopia. 

A  natural  division  of  the  whole  country  is  formed  by  the  great 
divert  and  the  range  of  hills,  which  cross  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
between  the  Fourth  Cataract  and  the  confluence  of  the  Asta* 


tf  The  name  of  Ethiopia  has  also  been  traeed  to  the  Egypiiftn  name  of  the 
country  StkauMh  or  Ethoth.  U  this  U  the  true  derivation,  we  hare  another 
Rumple  of  the  practioe,  ao  common  with  the  Oreeke,  of  aadmilating  a  foreign 
name  to  a  significant  form  in  their  own  language.  The  Arabs  have  foUowed  the 
pK^e  pnustise ;  and  ao  h^ye  aU  nationa,  more  or  leia. 

<•  aerod.  iii.'94;  TiL  70.  .  . 
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boras;  and  there  is  an  equally  marked  division  in  its  political 
history,  between  the  old  Ethiopian  kingdom  of  Napata  and  the 
Utter  kingdom  of  MeroS.  Of  the  latter  we  know  little  till  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Koman  empire;  though  it  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  the  capital  of  Upper  Ethiopia.^'  Napata,^  the 
capital  of  tiie  older  kingdom,  is  a  place  whose  position  has  been 
much  disputed,  and  some  have  even  supposed  the  name  to  denote 
simply  the  roycU  city^  which  might  have  occupied  different  poeitionfl 
at  different  times.  But  it  is  now  generally  identified  with  the 
extensive  ruins  at  Jehd-Berkd,  a  little  below  the  Fourth  Cataract, 
the  highest  point  on  the  Nile  at  which  we  find  any  considerable 
monuments  of  the  Pharaohs.^  It  was  also  the  furthest  point  reached 
by  the  Roman  expedition,  which  was  sent  under  Petronius  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  against  Candaoe,  queen  of  the  Eihiopians  (B.a 
22).**  Oandace  was  the  title  of  a  race  of  queens  who  reigned  at 
Napata,  which  was  probably  at  this  time  a  dependency  of  Meroe. 

Napata  owed  much  of  its  wealth  and  importance  to  its  being  the 
terminus  of  two  considerable  caravan  routes :  one  crossing  the  desert 
of  Bahiouda  S.E.  to  Meroe;  the  other  running  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  island  of  Gagaudes  (Argo)  in  the  Nile.  Its  com- 
merce consisted  in  an  interchange  of  the  products  of  Libya  and 
Arabia,  and  it  was  near  enough  to  the  marshes  of  the  Nile  to  enjoy 
a  share  of  the  profitable  trade  in  the  hides  and  ivory  which  were 

*'  Herod,  ii.  39.  There  are  rery  diilierent  opinions  aboat  the  origin  of  MeroS* 
The  story  mentioned  by  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  that  it  was  bnilt  by  Cambyaes,  is 
simply  absurd.  Some  modern  writers  trace  its  origin  to  the  Deserters  from 
Psammetlehos  (see  the  next  chapter) ;  bnt  others  hold  it  to  hare  been  the  seat  oi 
■n  independent  kingdom  as  early  as  Napata;  arguing  its  antiquity  from  ibm 
appearance  of  its  pyramids  at  Dankatah,  Though  M.  Oppert  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  regarding  the  MUukha  or  MHuhhi  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (which  some 
read  Mimikh)  as  the  etymological  equivalent  of  MeroiS,  it  does  not  follow  that  th« 
name  denotes  speoiiically  tA«  i»Umd  of  Meroi  or  a  kingdom  wUh  its  a$at  tkert*  On 
the  contrary,  its  most  definite  use  is  for  the  kingdom  of  Tirhakah  ;  and  his  mona* 
mental  records  are  found,  not  at  MeroU,  but  at  Napata.  Esar-haddon,  in  styling 
himself  "  King  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,"  uses  both  Miluhhi  and  Xvi  (Cush)  for  the 
latter  name ;  and  that  in  the  same  set  of  inscriptions.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  a  distinction,  as  if  Miluhhi  were  the  more  general  term  for  the  whole 
▼alley  of  the  Nile.  In  any  case,  it  seems  in  vain  at  this  early  period  to  seek  tot  any 
more  spedflo  sense  of  Miluhhi  than  as  a  general  name  for  Ethiopia,  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that,  in  what  Herodotus  says  of  MeroS^  he  may  sometimes  mean  Ifapotu, 
which  he  does  not  name^ 

«•  Sir  O.  Wilkinson  says  that  the  name  "  k^p&4  "  seems  to  signify  «<  qf  Ape-4 
or  21^"  itf.  TA^M,  as  if  it  were  derived  ftam  Thebea :  and  that  it  was  not 
unusual  to  give  the  names  of  Egyptian  eitiea  to  those  of  Ethiopia,  as  was  often 
done  in  Nubia.     Note  to  Herod.  IL  S9,  Bawlinson. 

*  The  two  lions  of  red  granite  now  in  the  British  MuMiun,  bearing  the  namea 
of  Amenhotep  III.  and  Amuntuonkh,  whioh  some  have  supposed  to  mark  the 
farthest  limit  of  the  dominions  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  were  originally  at  8oU^ 
as  the  insoription  on  them  shows,  and  were  removed  by  Tirhakah  to  adorn  hie 
Ethiopian  capital.    Sir  O.  Wilkinson,  in  RawUnson's  *  Herodotus,'  voL  iL  Db  S6S« 

••  StrabOk  xviL  p.  820 ;  Plin.  *H.  N.*  vi.  85. 
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obtained  from  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamas  and  elephant  The 
rnina  at  JMl  Berkd  denote  a  city  well  deserving  the  epithet  of 
^ciden^  which  was  giyen  to  Napata  as  well  as  to  Meroe.  On  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile  are  found  two  temples  and  a  considerable 
necropolis.  The  fonner  were  dedicated  to  Osiris  and  Amnn,"^  and 
the  Bcnlptores,  representing  the  worship  of  those  deities,  are  inferior 
to  none  of  the  Nnbian  monuments  in  design  and  execution.  Avenues 
of  sphinxes  lead  up  to  the  AmmcMiinm,  which  exhibits  the  plan  of 
the  great  temples  of  Egypt.  On  the  walls  of  the  Osirian  temple 
are  represented  Amun*Re  and  his  usual  attendants.  The  intaglios 
exhibit  Amun  or  Osiris  receiving  gifts  of  fhiit,  cattle,  and  other 
articles,  or  offering  sacrifice;  strings  of  captives  taken  in  war  are 
kneeling  before  their  conqueror.  On  the  gateway  leading  to  the 
court  of  the  necropolis,  Osiris  was  carved  in  the  act  of  receiving  gifts 
as  lord  of  the  lower  world.  The  pyramids  are  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude ;  but,  having  been  built  of  the  sandstone  of  Mount  Berkel, 
they  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  periodical  rains,  and  have  been 
still  more  injured  by  man.**  "There  are  some  curiously-fortified 
lines  on  the  hills  about  five  or  six  miles  below  Jebel  Berkd,  com* 
manding  the  approaches  to  that  place  by  the  river  and  on  the  shore, 
apparently  of  Ethiopian  origin."® 

f  13.  Of  the  political  state  of  Ethiopia,  before  its  conquest  by  the 
kings  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  and  following  dynasties,  we  know 
next  to  nothing.  We  have  seen  that  it  became  a  vice-royalty  under  a 
prince  of  the  reigning  family,  '*  the  royal  son  of  Kush,"  and  occa- 
sionally the  refuge  of  the  Pharaohs  from  invasion  and  revolution. 
At  length,  when  the  capital  of  Egypt  was  finally  fixed  in  the  Deltaj 
nnder  the  XXIst  dynasty,  the  expelled  family  of  the  priest-king, 
Her-Hor,  set  up  a  sacerdotal  kingdom  at  Napata,  the  institutions  of 
which  were  doubtless  perpetuated  in  those  of  Meroe,  as  described  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  latter  resembled  those  of  Egypt, 
except  that  the  priests  had  supreme  power  over  the  king.  '*  In 
Ethiopia,"  says  Diodorus,  "  the  priests  send  a  sentence  of  death  to 
the  king,  when  they  think  he  has  lived  long  enough.  The  order 
to  die  is  a  mandate  of  the  gods."^     The  Ethiopians  of  the  8th 

•^  Herodotus  (il.  39)  says  that  great  honours  were  paid  at  Meroji,  the  capital 
of  the  Bthiopians,  to  Jove  and  Dionysus,  •.«.  Amun  and  Osiris.  By  the  fonner  he 
means  the  ram-headed  god  {KoUf  Nouh,  Koum^  or  Kneph)^  who  was  the  chief 
deity  of  Ethiopia ;  hut  the  Theban  Amun  was  also  worshipped  in  Ethiopia,  as  well 
•a  most  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  There  were  also  gods  peculiar  to  Ethiopia,  and  of 
ttnoommon  forms.  **  At  Wady  Owatayh  is  one  with  three  lions*  heads  and  four 
arms,  more  like  an  Indian  than  an  Egyptian  god,  though  he  wears  a  head-dress 
eommon  to  gods  and  kings,  especially  in  Ptolemalb  and  Roman  times."  Wilkinson*! 
Note  to  Herod.  11.  39,  Rawlinson. 

M  Hoskins,  <  Trarels  in  Ethiopia,'  pp.  161,  388  ;  Calliaud,  *L*Isle  de  MeroS.* 

<*  Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  li.  £9,  Rawlintion. 

M  Diod.  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus,  the  influence'  of  Greek 
enltnre  led  the  King  Ergamenes  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priests  and  put  them 
to  death. 
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eontury,  therefore,  \vere  kindred  to  the  Egyptians  in  race,  religion, 
and  institutions;  nor  were  they  inferior  in  civilization,  and  they 
used  the  same  system  of  hieroglyphics.^  '*  Both  the  historical  and 
prophetic  books  of  the  Jews  afibnd  evidence  of  their  military  power. 
They  bear  a  part  in  the  invasions  of  Palestine;  they  are  joined 
by  Isaiah  with  the  Egyptians  when  he  endeavours  to  dissuade  his 
countrymen  from  relying  on  their  aid  to  resist  Assyria.  In  the  87th 
Psalm,  Ethiopia  is  mentioned,  along  with  Egypt,  Babylon,  Tyre, 
and  Philistia,  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  nations.  Throughout  the 
prophetic  writings  the  Ethiopians  are  very  generally  conjoined  with 
Egypt,  so  as  to  sbow  that  the  union  between  them,  produced  some- 
times by  the  ascendancy  of  one  country,  sometimes  of  the  oth^, 
was  so  close  that  their  foreign  poHcy  was  usually  the  same.**  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  consider  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the 
Ethiopians  as  if  they  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  horde  of 
Arabs  or  Scythians.  ....  The  dynasty  was  changed,  but  the  order 
of  government  aj^Mars  to  have  suffered  little  change*  No  difference 
of  religion  or  manners  embittered  the  animosity  of  the  two  nations ; 
-they  had  been  connected  by  royal  intermarriages  ....  and  to  the 
rinhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  the  Ethiopians  would  seem  hardly  so 
foreign  as  the  people  of  Sab.'*  ^  In  fjEict,  we  now  know  that  their 
power  was  thoroughly  established  in  the  Thebaid  before,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of,  the  time  when  they  were  struggling  for  ascend- 
ancy in  the  Delta.  Politically,  Egypt  seems  now  to  be  divided 
-between  the  Semitized  states  of  the  Delta,  leaning  more  or  less  upon 
•Assyria,  and  Upi)er  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  as  the  stronghold  of  the  old 
<and  genuine  Egyptians. 

S  14.  The  Ethiopian  conqueror  of  Egypt  is  called  Sdbacoe  by 
Herodotus,  who  says  that,  after  a  rule  of  fifty  years,  he  quitted 
Egypt  of  his  own  free-will,  moved  by  religious  scruples.*  But  the 
<  historian,  by  including  two  kings  of  the  same  name  in  one,  and 
omitting  a  third,  has  confounded  the  duration  of  the  Twenty'-JI/th 
'  Dynasty  with  the  reign  of  its  founder.  Manetho's  three  Ethiopian 
kings,  SabcKO,  Sebichos  or  SevechcSy  his  son,  and  Tarkus  or  ThrakuM^ 
correspond  to  the  Shdbaka  or  SJhebek  7.,  Shahatoka  or  Skebek  IL, 
and  Tur'?iaka  of  the  monuments.*^  Under  them  Egypt  again  comes 

S3  Being  applied,  however,  to  a  diflterent  and  less  known  language,  this  sys- 
tem has  heen  found  more  difficult  to  decipher. 

**  Is.  XXX.  5 ;  Nahum  iii.  0 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  4. 

"  Kenrick,  *  Ancient  Egypt,*  vol.  li.  pp.  365,  866. 

■•  Herod,  ii.  137,  139.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  what  Hero- 
dotus says  of  his  having  snhstltuted  for  the  punishment  of  death  the  labour  of 
'  emban  king  the  cities,  so  as  to  raise  them  above  the  inundation.  Diodoms  say^ 
that  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  piety  and  clemency. 

**  The  syllable  Ara,  in  which  all  these  names  end,  was  the  article  In  the  Cuahite 
Janguage,  and  the  Semitic  forms  seem  to  drop  the  peculiar  Ethiopic  gutturaL  The 
Ethiopian  origin  of  the  name  of  Sabsco  is  confirmed  by  its  occurrence  on  the 
monoments  of  private  persons,  calling  themselves  **  natives  of  Cush."    Thoa,  the 
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into  ooBtact  with  Judasa  and  AssyTia,  and  we  have  reached  the  de- 
dsive  period  "  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove  *'  foi  the  mastery 
of  Western  Asia.  The  warlike  Ethiopian,  after  conquering  Egypt, 
carried  his  arms  into  Asia,  on  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Hoshea, 
king  of  Samaria,  who  asked  the  support  of  Sabaco  I.  in  his  rebellion 
against  Assyria.  Shalmaneser  invested  Samaria  before  aid  came  from 
J^ypty  and  his  successor,  Sargon,  took  the  city  after  a  three  years' 
siege.^  Meanwhile  Sabaco  seems  to  have  undertaken  some  opera- 
tions, on  the  strength  of  which  he  indulged  himself  in  the  flattery 
of  claiming  Syria  as  his  tributary  in  an  inscription  at  Eamak. 

But  now  for  the  Assyrian  version.  In  the  great  inscription  on  his 
palace  at  Khorsabad,  Sargon  tells  us  that  after  the  capture  of  Samaria 
Hanon,  king  of  Gaza,  and  Sdb'e,  aidtah  of  Egypt^  met  the  king  of 
Assyria  in  battle  at  Bapih  (Baphia),  and  were  defeated.  Sabaco 
disappeared,  but  Hanon  was  captured  ^  (about  B.a  718).  The  flight 
of  the  Ethiopian  sultan  may  have  some  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  Sabaco  withdrew  from  Egypt ;  but  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  Ethiopians  were  driven  back  more  than  once 
into  the  upper  country.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  a  record  of  his 
flight  on  the  monuments  of  Sabaco ;  but  his  name  is  found,  with 
the  full  titles  of  Egyptian  sovereignty,  on  the  internal  face  of  the 
propybea  at  Luxor,  built  by  Rameses  IL,  whose  name  he  has  erased. 
Among  others  of  his  monuments,  there  is  a  fragment  inscribed  with 
his  12th  year,  his  last  according  to  Eusebius.*' 

§  15.  Sabaoo  II.  (Shehetek,  Shahatoka,  or,  in  Assyrian,  Sabti) 
is  now  considered  by  the  best  authorities  to  be  identified  with  the 
priest-king  Ssthob,  whom  Herodotus  places  immediately  after  the 
ztttirement  of  Sabaco  I.^    Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  state  of 


B  which  stands  in  the  Egyptian  monnments  and  the  list  of  Hanetho  as  Shabakaj 
with  the  article,  becomes  in  the  Bible  Seha  or  Seva  or  Sua  (with  the  Masoretio 
points,  8o,  2  Kings  xriL  4 ;  ZiryMp  in  the  LXX.),  and  Sab^e  in  Assyrian  (the  ' 
markiBg  an  hiatut).  The  aeoond  Sabaoo  is  always  distinguished  on  the  monuments 
ft-om  the  first  by  the  t  in  the  final  syllable  of  his  name.  So  in  Assyrian  he  is  Sabti*. 
This  is  a  strong  argument  for  his  identification  with  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus 
(tt.  141).     See  ^  15. 

••  na  Tai  In  the  recdTed  chronology,  oonfinned  by  the  canon.  See  c.  idii.  $$  6^  7. 

*^  Oppert,  *Les  Inscriptions  Assyriennes  des  Sargonides,'  &c.,  p.  22. 

tf  It  seoDs  that  his  flight  marked,  or  very  shortly  preceded,  the  end  of  his  reign, 
wliicfa  M.  Oppert  places  in  b.o.  716.  If  his  reign  ended  between  b.o.  718  and  7 1 6,  it  began 
between  b  c.  730  and  728 ;  possibly  earlier,  for  it  may  have  exceeded  12  years.  Comparing 
the  cloae  of  his  reign  with  another  computation,  we  have  the  evidence  of  an  Apis-stela 
for  placing  the  accession  of  'Hrhakah  in  fi.c.  693.  Adding  to  this  the  12  years  assigned 
hy  Uaneiho  to  Sabaoo  II.  (or  ratber  14,  as  in  Enseblus)  we  reach  ba  707 ;  but  If  14  is 
an  error  for  24,  we  come  to  b.c.  717.  the  very  year  after  the  battle  of  Baphia  and  the 
flil^t  of  Sabaco  I.    This  result  is  highly  probable  on  other  grounds. 

*  The  identification,  which  Is  maintained  by  M.  de  Rouge  and  M.  Oppert  is  said  to  be 

now  clearly  established  by  Dr.  Brugsch.    The  modes  of  reconciling  the  characters 

aKribed  to  the  king— as  an  Ethiopian  (Manetho,  &c.),  as  a  priest-king  reigning  after 

tbe  withdrawal  of  the  Etbtoplan  (for  Herodotua  knows  of  but  one),  and  as  a  Pharaoh— 

AXC.  HIST.  K 
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Egypt  in  hij  time  by  the  annals  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  with 
both  of  whom  he  was  contemporary. 

Four  yeara  after  the  battle  of  Baphia  (in  b.o.  714),  Sai^n 
records  the  receipt  of  tribute  from  "Pharaoh  (Pir*u),  king  of 
Egypt/  as  well  as  from  a  queen  of  Arabia  and  a  Sabaean  king. 
Here  we  have  a  sovereign  of  Egypt,  recognised  both  by  the  old 
royal  name,  and  by  the  title  which  Sargon  withholds  from  the 
*' sultan"  who  had  fought  at  Baphia.  In  his  great  inscription  at 
Khorsabad,  this  *' Pharaoh"  is  mentioned  immediately  after  the 
record  of  that  battle. 

Four  years  later  still  (in  b.c.  710),  Sargon  was  again  on  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt^  chastising  a,,  revolt  of  Ashdod.  Taman,  the  rebel 
king  of  that  city,  had  fled,  at  Sargon*8  approach,  "  beyond  Egypt, 
on  the  side  of  Ethiopia."  But  now,  instead  of  marching  out  to 
resist  the  Assyrian,  ''the  king  of  Ethiopia,  dwelling  in  a  remote 
country,  whose  fathers  had  never  from  the  remotest  days  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  kings,  my  ancestors,  to  demand  peace  and 
friendship,"  sends  an  embassy  to  sue  for  peace.  *'The  immense 
terror  inspired  by  my  royalty  took  possession  of  him,  and  fear 
changed  his  purpose.  He  threw  Taman  into  chains  and  fetr 
ters  of  iron,  sent  him  to  Assyria,  and  had  him  brought  before 
me."«« 

§  16.  The  distinction  between  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Ethiopia 
appears  still  more  clearly,  ten  years  later,  in  the  Jewish  campaign 
of  Sennacherib,  both  from  his  own  annals  and  from  the  Bible 
(b.o.  700).  After  subduing  Phoenicia  and  Philistia  he  was  on  his 
march  to  chastise  Migi^on,^  the  revolt  of  which  had  been  encou- 
raged by  "Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah."  But  he  found  his  way 
barred,  precisely  as  his  father's  had  been  in  the  campaign  of  Baphia, 
by  the  united  forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

He  tells  us  that  **  the  men  of  Migron  had  called  to  their  aid 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  the  archers,  the  chariots,  and  the  horses  of 
the  king  of  Ethiopia ;  and  they  came  to  their  help,  an  innumerable 
host  Near  the  town  of  Altc^  their  line  of  battle  confronted  me, 
and  they  tried  their  arms.  In  the  adoration  of  my  lord  Asshur 
I  fought  with  them  and  put  them  to  flight.  My  hands  seized  the 
charioteers  and  sons   of  the  king  <f  Egypty  together  with  the 

cannot  be  conTcntenUy  dlflciwed  here.  Hie  storj  told  of  him  by  Herodotn  Is  given 
below  ($  16). 

M  Oppert, '  L'Egypte  et  t'A8sjrie,'p.  18.  Of  ooarM.  on  the  view  stated  sbove,  this 
**  king  of  Ethiopia"  was  not  Sabaco  lU  who  was  now  reigning  in  ESgypt  ss  Pharaoh. 
M.  Oppert  thinks  he  may  have  been  the  father  of  Tlrhalcah ;  for  it  Is  only  by  a  gratuiboiis 
jMsnmption  that  Tlrfaakah  is  made  the  son  of  Sabooo  II. 

«&  The  Jtf^^ron  mentioned  In  Isaiah  x.  38,  among  the  dtJes  attacked  by  the  Assyrian. 
was  near  k\  and  Michma8h,  on  tbe  western  edge  of  the  Jewish  highlands,  towsrds  tiM 
Uirliime  plain.    Bat  some  take  the  Migron  of  Sennacherib's  annals  fbr  Ekron. 
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charioteers  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  town  of  Altaku  and 
the  town  of  Tamna  1  besieged,  I  took,  I  spoiled  their  spoils."  •• 

Here,  besides  a  "  king  of  Ethiopia"  (probably  the  great  Tirhakah), 
who  was  not  yet  king  of  Egypt  in  b.o.  700,"  we  have,  first,  •*  kings 
of  Egypt^"  and  then  one  who  seems  to  be  recognised  as  "  the  king 
of  Egypt"  in  some  special  sense.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have 
been  babaco  II.  (or  Sethos):  the  full  meaning  of  the  plural  will 
presently  be  made  apparent.*^  The  sequel  of  this  campaign,  in  its 
relation  to  Judah  and  Hezekiah,  will  be  related  in  the  history  of 
Sennacherib.  Meanwhile  we  have  to  notice  the  distinct  mention, 
in  the  scriptural  narrative  also,  of  a  "  king  of  Egypt"  and  a  "  king 
of  Ethiopia,"  the  former  by  the  usual  title  of  Fkaraohy  the  latter 
by  his  name,  Tirhakah, 

In  the  course  of  his  operations  against  ''the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,"  after  the  battle  of  Altaku,  Sennacherib  had  laid  siege  to 
Lachish ;  and  thence  he  sent  a  summons  to  Jerusalem.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  recent  victory  sets  in  a  new  light  the  taunt  of  the 
Assyrian  envoys,  "Behold  thou  trastest  upon  the  staff  of  this 
bruised  reed,  upon  Egypt>  on  which,  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into 
his  hand  and  pierce  it :  so  is  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  unto  all  that 
trust  on  him."*  Presently  afterwards  we  find  the  movement  of 
Sennacherib  from  Lachish  to  Libnab  connected  with  a  report, 
which  had  reached  him,  that  TirJiakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  had 
come  out  to  fight  with  him.™ 

Such  is  the  concurrence  of  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  both  when 
Sargon  gained  the  victory  of  Baphia,  and  when  Sennacherib  made 
war  on  Egypt  and  Judah,  there  were  distinct  but  allied  kingdoms 
ef  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  It  is  in,  as  well  as  after,  this  interv^  that 
the  reign  of  Sabooo  II.  seems  to  fall  (about  b.o,  717-693).  If  this 
king  was  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus,  his  destitution  of  an  army  may 

M  Oppert.  *  UE^ypte  et  I'AaByTle,'  pp.  26-27.  AUdku  is  evidentiy  tike  Levitical  city 
of  Fltekek  (Joidiua  xlx.  44 ;  xxi.  S3) ;  and  Tamna  Is  Timnath^  famous  in  the  story  of 
Ssonaon  (Jadgea  3civ.  1, 2,  5).  Both  were  In  the  border  of  Dan,  in,  or  on  the  edge  of,  the 
maritime  plain. 

*  Respecting  the  time  of  Tlrhakah's  aooession,  see  above,  note  62. 

*  U.  Oppert  considers  the  "  Idngs  or  Egypt "  to  have  been  those  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  oonntry  respectively :  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  mention 
of  many  more  in  both  parts ;  and  Upper  S^ypt  seems  to  have  been  now  subject  to 
Ethiopia. 

*  2  Kings  zviii.  21 ;  Isaiah  zzzvi.  6.  The  flgnre.  which  is  repeated  in  Esekiel  xxix. 
€,  ?,  becomes  doubly  expressive  when  we  find  a  bent  reed  as  the  initial  prefixed  to  the 
co«mifo7  hieroglyphic  for  the  Egyptian  word  tuten,  **  king."  The  annals  of  Senna- 
cherib shew  that  hJs  attack  on  the  Jewish  fortresses,  and  consequently  the  summons  to 
Jenuakm,  was  immediately  after  tbe  battle  of  Altaku.  M.  Oppert  well  says,  "  La  vie- 
toire  seule  a  pa  dicier  oea  hautaines  parolfv."  Observe  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  is  not 
mentioned  here ;  as  if  no  more  were  to  be  hoped  from  him  since  his  flight  trtm.  Altaku. 

«•  2  Khigs  xix.  8.  9 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  9.  It  is  not  said  that  Tirhakah  came  into  conflict 
with  Sennacherib :  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  lo  be  Implied  that  be  had  not  arrived  before 
the  miraculons  overthrow  of  tbe  Assyrian  host. 

K  2 
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jjernapB  be  explained  by  the  flight  of  the  warriors  with  Tirhakah  to 
the  upper  country  after  their  great  defeat.  There  Tirhakah  may 
have  rallied  his  forces  for  another  struggle  with  Sennacherib,  while 
he  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Lachish;  and  the  movement  of 
the  Assyrian  to  Libnah  may  have  been  designed  to  crush  that 
''bruised  reed,"  the  destitute  king  of  Egypt,  before  his  powerful 
ally  could  return  to  help  him.^^ 

The  reader  of  the  Scripture  narratiye,  whose  attention  is  fixed 
on  what  was  going  on  at  Jerusalem,  is  apt  to  think  that  Senna- 
cherib s  army  perished  before  that  city.  But  ordinary  attention  to 
the  narrative  shows  that  the  real  scene  of  the  catastrophe  was  near 
the  confines  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Egyptians  gave  their  gods  the  honour 
of  the  miracle.  There  was,  Herodotus  tells  us,  a  priest  of  Hepluestus 
(Phtha),  named  Sethos^  who  reigned  soon  after  the  retirement  of 
Sabooo.^  Having  neglected  and  despoiled  the  warrior  class,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  straits  by  their  refusal  to  serve,  when  '*  Sanachabib» 
king  of  the  Arabians^'  and  Assyrians,"  marched  his  vast  army  into 
Egypt.  Encouraged,  however,  by  the  god,  Sethos  gathered  an  army 
of  traders,  artisans,  and  market  people,  and  marched  to  Pelusium, 
which  commands  the  entrance  into  Egypt,  and  there  pitched  his 
camp.  '*  Here,  as  the  two  armies  lay  opposite  one  another,  there 
came  an  army  of  field-mice,  which  devoured  all  the  quivers  and  bow- 
strings of  the  enemy,  and  ate  the  thongs  by  which  they  managed 
their  shields.  Next  morning  they  commenced  their  flight,  and  great 
multitudes  fell,  as  they  had  no  arms  with  which  to  defend  them- 
selves. The  historian  saw  in  the  temple  of  Phtha  a  stone  statue  of 
Sethos,  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand/*  and  an  inscription  to  this  effect, 
'  Look  on  me,  and  learn  to  reverence  the  gods.' " 

§  17.  Besides  the  mention  thus  made  of  him  !n  Scripture,  Tah- 
RAKA  (Tirhakah\  the  Tarkus  or  Taraktu  of  Manetho,  appears  on 
his  monuments  and  in  the  Greek  writers  as  one  of  the  most  famous 
kings  in  the  later  history  of  Egypt.  Strabo^' speaks  of  him,  by  the 
name  of  Tearko,  as  rivalling  Sesostris  by  carrying  his  foreign  expe- 
rt The  Libnak  of  the  Scripture  nanatlTe  agrees  ftirly  wtth  fbe  place  of  that  name  in 
or  near  the  maritime  plaiii,  near  Lachieh  (Joehua  x.  31 ;  xt.  42) ;  but  M.  Oppert  argnea 
very  ingeniously  that  here  it  ia  nothing  else  than  a  Hebrew  rendering  of  the  name  of 
Pdutiium  (•  L'Egypte  et  I'Aasjrrle^'  pp.  34,  36). 

»  Herod,  ii.  141. 

'3  It  is  quite  natural  thai  the  Arabians  bordering  on  Metopotamia  should  have  serred 
in  the  army  of  Sennacherib. 

'^  This  mouse  waa,  of  course,  a  sacred  emblem,  perhaps  of  the  generative  prin- 
ciple ;  and  prophetic  power  was  ascribed  to  mice.  The  people  of  Troas  are  said  to 
hare  revered  mice  "because  they  gnawed  the  bow-strings  of  their  enemies  and  tli« 
leathern  part  of  their  arms."  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  11.  i.  89 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  416), 
and  their  Apollo  SmintUeus  was  represented  with  a  mooie  in  his  hand.  WiUdnson** 
Note  to  Herod.  I.  e. 

'*  Strabo  i.  p.  67  ;  xt.  p.  687.  M  Oppert  considers  Tearko  to  be  nearest  to  th* 
true  form  of  the  name,  which  he  reads  nmrqu.  The  Soriptural  form,  which  we  adopt 
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ditioDS  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  a  bas-relief  at  Medinet- 
Abou  represents  him  as  about  to  out  off  the  heads  of  a  mass  of 
captives  whom  he  holds  bj  the  hair — the  usual  symbol  of  a  number 
of  conquered  tribes.  But  his  most  interesting  relations  are  those 
with  Assyria,  against  which  empire  he  maintained  a  constant 
struggle,  with  alternate  successes  and  reverses.  The  particulars  are 
learnt  chiefly  from  the  Assyrian  monuments;  but  some  light 
18  thtown  on  the  Ethiopian  version  by  aiela  at  the  capital  of 
Napata. 

We  have  already  distinguished,  by  aid  of  the  records  of  Sargon 
and  Sennacherib,  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the  Ethiopians  in  Egypt 
from  the  state  of  things  in  which  there  was  not  only  a  *^  king  of 
Egypt,"  but  more  than  one  in  alliance — though  doubtless  subor- 
dinate alliance — with  a  *'  king  of  Ethiopia."  Instead  of  Tirhakah's 
simply  succeeding  Sabaoo  IL  as  the  third  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt, 
his  first  appearance  (by  his  name)  has  been  made  in  b.c.  700; 
when  there  appear  with  him  **  kings  of  Egypt,"  and  a  *'  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt" 

These  relations  come  out  far  more  clearly  in  the  records  before 
OS,  which  for  the  first  time  explain  the  state  of  Egypt  just  before 
the  well-known  period  of  the  Salte  dynasty.  From  their  com- 
parison it  seems  clear  that  Esar-haddon,  who  was  the  first  Assyrian 
that  invaded  Egypt,  made  his  campaign  in  that  land  near  the  very 
end  of  his  reign  (b.c.  670,  or  even  later).  The  success,  which  gave 
him  the  title  of  '*  King  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,"  was  gained  (as  we 
learn  from  his  son's  annals)  against  Tirhahah;  but  the  Ethiopian 
long  is  now  recognised  in  the  character  of  "  King  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia;"^*  and  we  are  expressly  told  that,  when  Esar-haddon 
conquered  Tirhakah,  he  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country.  If  the  dates  on  the  Apis-stebe  are  rightly  calculated, 
the  reign  ii  Tirhakah  over  Egypt  began  in  B.o.  693,  by  his  succes- 
sion (as  we  may  suppose)  to  Sabaco  II.  or  Sethos.    But  the  petty 

»s  the  best  known,  is  obtained  by  a  transposition  of  tho  B ;  the  {  comes  from  the 
Maaoretic  punctuation. 

n  In  tile  Annaia  of  Esar-haddon,  ESgypi  h  only  mentioned  In  one  doubtfyil  passage; 
■Dd  what  we  know  of  his  conqnetts  there  is  fh>ni  the  records  of  his  son.  Bui,  in  bis 
other  tuKrlptionSk  Esar-hsddon  has  repeated  the  above  title  (which  be  bonjlnt  and  Uut 
of  the  Amyriaa  kings)  in  a  variety  of  very  interesting  fonns  :  (1.)  He  Is  a  **  King  of  the 
Xing$  of  EJgypt  and  conqueror  of  KUilopia ;"  showing  the  plursUty  of  native  princes 
In  Egypt  (3.)  Not  only  in  different  Inscriptions,  but  In  the  same  (at  Mmrud),  the 
last  ooontiy  is  called  both  KuH  (tbe  more  usual  name  in  his  records)  and  MUuhki, 
(3.)  In  two  caaes  a  word  intervenes  between  **  Egjrpt "  and  "  Ethiopia."  In  one  tbe  copy 
la  doubtfhl ;  in  tbe  other,  though  the  third  element  is  uncertain,  the  readfaig  appears  to  be 
J'a4i^ru'}^;  ftxm  which  M.  Oppert  deduces  a  strung  oonfinnation  of  the  view  that 
Potknt  (Isaiah  zL  11 ;  Jerem.  xllv.  l,  IB ;  Eiek.  xzfz.  14)  and  Patrutim  (Gen.  z.  13, 
14)  denote  Upper  Egypt,  and  especially  the  Thebaid.  (See  Oppert,  'L'Egypte  et 
VAflyrie,'  pp.  41,  42;  snd  Dr.  Smith's  'Diet,  of  the  Bible/  t.  v.  PATUBoe).  On  the 
whole  of  these  Aaqrrian  recoards,  oomp.  c.  zlv 
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kings  of  the  several  cities  were  always  attempting  to  r^ain  their 
independence;  and  it  was  by  their  aid  that  Esar-haddon  forced 
Tirhakah  to  retire  to  the  upper  country,  under  an  engagement  to 
remain  there.  It  seems  that  Upper  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  left 
to  him^  while  Esar-haddon  set  up  Assyrian  officers  beside  the  vassal 
petty  princes. 

It  is  his  son  Asshur-bani-pal  who  gives  us  the  above  information 
by  way  of  preface  to  his  own  first  campaign  in  Egypt  (b.g. 
667-666)."  On  the  departure  of  Esar-haddon,  or  at  least  on 
his  death,  llrhakah  had  returned,  retaken  Memphis^  where  he 
established  his  capital,  and  killed,  imprisoned,  or  carried  away  as 
hostages  many  of  the  officers  set  up  by  the  Assyrian.  The  rest 
sent  to  Nineveh  to  implore  aid,  and  Asshur-bani-pal  led  his  whola 
army  to  a  place  called  KarbanU,  probably  the  new  Assyrian  name 
given  by  Esaivhaddon  to  some  border  fortress  of  the  Delta.  Tir- 
hakah marched  out  from  Memphis  to  meet  him  there ;  and,  being 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  fled  in  his  ships,  leaving  his  tent  as  a 
spoil,  but  carrying  away  his  captives  of  the  Assyrian  party  as 
hostages  to  Thebes,  which  is  described  as  '*  the  city  of  the  empire 
of  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia."  After  a  difficult  march  of  forty 
days,  Asshur-bani-pal  reached  Thebes,  whence  Tirhakah  had  fled 
at  his  approach,  and  took  the  city  with  a  great  slaughter. 

But  the  vassal  king?,  who  had  sided  with -Tirhakah  on  his  return, 
did  not  submit  till  they  were  defeated  in  another  great  battla^ 
And  here  it  is  that  these  annals  throw  their  great  light  on  the 
political  state  of  Egypt.  The  names  of  these  kings  and  of  their 
cities  are  mentioned,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  including  cities  of 
Upper  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  Delta ;  not  only  SaiSj  2\mis,  S^ben^- 
nyttis^  MendeSj  Bvhadis,  &c.,  but  CAemmis,  TkU^  and  Thd)e»  itself^ 
the  name  of  whose  king  contains  the  second  element  (ankh), 
which  occurs  in  the  priestly  line  of  Her-Hor."  A  Sheshonk  is  still 
reigning  at  JBubaatis,  Neoho'  (doubtless  the  father  of  Psammeti* 
chus)  is  king  of  Memphis  as  well  as  Sals,  and  leader  of  the  con- 
federacy. This  marks  the  ''hegemony"  of  Sais,  which  was  esta* 
blished  by  Bocchoris,  and  doubtless  confirmed  by  Esar-haddoiip 
and  helps  to  explain  the  jealousy  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the 

^  These  annals  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  matilated  condition.  The  fragments 
found  in  his  palace  at  Galah  reached  our  Museum  thoroughly  Auffied,  and  the  utmost 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Gox  and  M.  Oppert  has  only  product  d  a  coqjectural  restaratton. 
Fortunately,  there  are  separate  copies  on  four  decagonal  prisms  (but  all  broken  to 
liieces),  besides  other  copies  on  ftagments  of  tablets. 

'B  He  expressly  says  that  they  had  rendered  homage  to  his  father ;  bnt "  on  the 
occasion  of  Tirhakah's  lifting  up  his  bucklers"  they  had  forgotten  their  du^  aiki  had 
revolted. 

»  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  names  in  this  list,  and  the  many  mtereetlng  quMtiooa 
they  involve,  see  Oppert,  'L'Egypte  et  I'Aiajrie,'  p.  88  foil. 
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princes  of  the  so-called  "  dodecarchy,"  lest  one  of  them,  and 
etpeciaUy  Psammetichus,  should  gain  the  supremacj. 

Hence,  too,  it  is  that  Kecho,  fearing  special  punishment  for  his 
rehellion,  flies  to  Thehes,  leaving  his  gods  at  Memphis,  which  the 
Assyrian  takes  by  storm.  Presently,  however,  we  find  him  sob- 
mitting,  with  the  other  kings,  whom  the  Assyrian  restores  ''to 
the  place  suitable  to  their  subjection;*'  while  he  ''places  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  imder  a  new  government."  He  then  returns  to 
Kineveh,  '*  laden  with  a  great  booty  and  splendid  spoils ;"  after 
strengthening  the  garrisons  and  fortifications  of  the  cities,  a  very 
needful  precaution  against  Tirhakah's  return. 

For  the  annals  here  explain,  with  an  amusing  frankness,  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  Egyptian  kings  were  left  between  the  rival 
sovereigns,  and  the  motives  which  drew  them  to  the  nearer.  "  They 
said  among  themselves,  Tirhakah  will  never  renounce  his  designs 
on  Egypt ;  it  is  him  we  have  to  fear."  So  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  "  the  king  of  Ethiopia,"  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, promising  not  to  desert  him  any  more.  They  also  tried  to 
corrupt  the  Assyrian  army ;  but  the  officers  discovered  their  plots, 
intercepted  their  messengers,  and  bound  the  kings  themselves  hand 
and  foot  in  fetters  and  chains  of  iron.  Asshur-bani-pal  came  back 
in  person  to  exact  vengeance.  Memphis,  Sais,  Mendes,  Tanis,  and 
the  other  rebel  cities,  were  taken,  and  their  people  massacred :  "  I 
left  not  one,"  boasts  the  conqueror.  The  captive  kings  appear 
to  have  been  carried  to  Nineveh ;  whence  Kecho  was  sent  back 
to  his  throne  at  Sais  (the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Kar-hel- 
tnaU)^  to  hold  Lower  Egypt  against  Tirhakah,  who  had  again 
retired  to  Thebes,  if  indeed  he  had  left  it. 

llie  end  of  tiiis  campaign  is  unfortunately  wanting  in  tlie 
annals,  which  are  resumed  after  the  death  of  Tirhakah.  But  we 
have  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  that  the  Ethiopian  regained  his 
power  over  all  Egypt.  For  a  siela  in  the  Serapeum  records  that 
an  Apis,  bom  in  tJie  26th  year  of  Tirhakah,  died  in  the  21st  year 
of  Psamatik,  aged  21  years.^  It  follows  that  Tirhakah  was  the 
king  recognised  at  Memphis  in  the  26th  and  last  year  of  his  reign, 

»  M.  de  EoQg«  interpreto  tbto  u  *  lord  of  the  two  regtons  "— «  tttle  whkh  mftrfca  Sato 
M  the  c«piul  of  Upper  and  Ix>wer  Vgjv^  The  restoration  of  Necho  may  be  compared 
to  tlMt  of  Mauotteb  by  Esar-haddoiL 

1  Manetho  also  assigns  Tirhakab  26  /ten.  and  we  have  here  the  elements  for  a 
•ettlement  of  the  chionologj  within  a  very  slight  limit  of  error.  For,  as  already  stated, 
an  Apis-atela  places  the  accession  of  TirhaJkah  hi  bjc  693  (say  693-2).  His  death, 
therefore,  would  Ml  (allowing  him  i^/uU  years)  in  b  c.  667  or  666.  Now,  B.a  667-666 
Is  the  first  year  of  Aj«har.|»ni-pal,  and  'I'irhakah  appears  to  have  died  between  that 
king's  firat  and  second  yean,  which  would  be  in  b.c.  666.  On  quite  distinct  grounds,  the 
E^yptolo^en  place  the  accession  of  Psammeiichns  (whose  years,  as  we  see  from  this 
TCOMd.  are  dated  at  once  Ihntf  the  death  <tf  Tirhakah)^  in  the  year  Bx.  G65  to  664. 
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ft  xnouumeDtal  testimony  ail  tb«  more  importAnt  from  the  ailenoe 
of  Herodotus  and  Diodonis  oonoemiDg  this  great  oonqneror.™  The 
Egyptian  priests  in  the  interest  of  the  Salte  dynasty  would  have 
all  the  more  reason  to  suppress  his  name  if  it  be  true  that  he  put 
Necho  to  death."*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  removal  of  Necho  might 
be  the  occasion  for  the  final  recognition  of  Tirhakah  in  the  royal 
lists,  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  restored  SaXte  line. 

§  18.  Both  from  the  monuments  of  Napata,  and  from  the 
Assyrian  annals,  we  learn  that  Tirhakah  was  succeeded,  as  king  of 
Ethiopia,  by  his  son  Rut- amen,  or  Rot-mek,  or,  as  the  Assyrian 
texts  say,  by  his  wife's  son,  UrdamanS^  which  is  evidently  the 
same  name.  The  absence  of  any  recognition  of  him  as  king  of 
Egypt  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  in  Ethiopia  when  Tirhakah 
died,  and  that  the  petty  kings  of  Egypt  seised  the  opportunity  to 
cast  off  the  Ethiopian  yoke,  under  the  protection  of  Assyria."* 
But  Roi>*men  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  his  inheritance  in 
Egypt.  Havii^  first  recovered  the  Thebaid  (if  he  did  not  possess 
it  already),  he  invaded  Lower  Egypt  The  Assyrian  annals  are 
resumed  with  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Tirhakah,  and  to  this 
invasion  by  Urdaman^,  who  was  totally  defeated  by  Asshur-bani^ 
pal,  and  **  escaped  alone  to  Thebes,  the  city  of  his  royalty."  The 
pursuit  of  the  Assyrians  occupied,  as  before,  40  days,  through  dif- 
ficult roads ;  and  like  Tirhakah,  Urdaman4  fled,  at  their  approach, 
to  Kip-kip,  evidently  a  place  in  Ethiopia. 

The  second  capture  of  Thebes  by  Asshur-bani-pal  was  far  more 
terrible  than  the  first  ''They  took  possession,"  says  the  king, 
**  of  the  whole  city,  and  sacked  it  to  its  foundcftians.  They  carried 
off  in  this  city  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  metab,  the  precious  stones, 
all  the  treasures  of  his  palace "  (another  copy  has  "all  the  treasures 
of  the  coxmtry"),  "dyed  stuff's  of  h&n)m  and  linen,  great  horses 
(elephants  ?),  huge  apes,  natives  of  their  hills — the  whole  not  to  be 
computed  by  accountants ;  and  they  treated  it  as  a  captured  city. 
They  brought  this  booty  safe  to  Nineveh,  and  they  kissed  my  foet*' 
In  another  copy  the  king  mentions  the  captiveSy  "  men  male  and 
female,  great  and  small,"  as  well  as  the  works  in  basalt  and  in 

*»  Herodotus  appears  to  preserve  tbe  name  ot  Ttthtkah  {TibtrqUt  Taraco^  Tarcus) 
In  his  incidental  mention  of  Mtearchta,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites  (il.  32>  But  whether 
this  vraa  the  great  Tirhakah,  or  another  Ethiopian  king  of  the  same  name,  or  a  king  of 
the  Ethiopian  house  reigning  separately  at  the  Oasis  of  Ammbn,  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding. 

"*  Herodotus  (iL  162)  says  that  Necho  was  pat  to  death  by  Sdbaoo,  who  died  about 
60  years  earlier  I  Dat  as  Sabaco  Is  tbe  only  Ethiopian  ooDquen^  known  to  Herodotna, 
tbe  error  may  be  only  in  the  name,  it  is  possible,  however,  that  Necho  may  have  bpeii 
pat  to  death  by  Aashur-bani-paL  Of  course,  the  priests  suppressed  every  allosiun  to  tbe 
Aasyrfan  conquest  of  Egypt. 

M  Here,  probably,  begins  that  period  of  tnnsltioD  which  is  marked  by  tbe  Dodeoankf 
sad  anankff  of  Herodotus  and  DiodcNnw. 
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marble,  and  the  palace-gates,  which  he  tore  off  and  carried  to 
Assyria." 

§  19.  Till  the  discovery  of  this  record  we  knew  of  no  Assjrriun 
invasion  and  captivity  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  particularly  of 
Thebes,  which  could  correspond  to  the  warning  which  Isaiah 
uttered  to  the  Egyptian  party  in  Judah  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Ashdod,  or  to  the  still  more  striking  prophecy  (or,  rather,  the  his- 
torical allusion)  of  Nahum.  But  here  at  length  we  see  'Uhe 
king  of  Assyria  leading  away  the  £g3rptian8  prisoners  and  the 
Ethiopians  captives,  young  and  old,  naked  and  barefoot,  to 
the  shame  of  ^gypt."*  In  the  very  hour  of  her  triumph,  Nahum 
denounces  on  **  Nineveh,  the  city  of  bloods" — we  have  seen  how 
well  she  earned  the  title! — ^the  very  fate  she  had  inflicted  upon 
Thebes:  "Art  thou  better  than  populous  No,  that  was  situate 
among  the  rivers  **  (on  both  sides  of  the  Nile) ;  **  that  had  the  waters 
round  about  her ;  whose  lampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  was 
from  the  sea  ?  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it  was 
infinite ;  Put  and  Lubim  were  thy  helpers.  Yet  was  she  carried 
away,  she  went  into  captivity;  her  young  children  also  were 
dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the  streets ;  and  they  cast  lots 
for  her  honourable  men,  and  all  her  great  men  were  bound  in 
chains."* 

§  20.  This  is  the  last  notice  of  Egypt  in  the  Assyrian  annals; 
and  we  may  assume  that  the  country  was  now  left  to  its  natirs 
princes  under  the  suzerainty  of  Assyria,  which  her  rapid  decline 
soon  made  an  empty  name.  The  sack  and  captivity  of  Thebes 
must  have  broken  the  power  of  Ethiopia  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 

»  The  farmer  Tvnioa  |<iwn>ei  fba  third  pawn  throactaont;  bat  the  Utter  hM  Che 
first,  endlDg  with  *■  I  Ktamed  fai  atfetj  to  Ninereh,  the  city  of  my  dominion."  We  nuy 
■oppose  the  king  to  have  led  hie  army  Into  Egypt  (P^t  lo  fact,  he  eeye),  bat  not  to  bare 
mardied  In  penon  against  Thebes. 

•>  ladah  zz.  1.  The  prophet^,  nttered  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Egypt  and 
Mkiopia  were  vnltcd  sgsfaist  Saigon,  is  pecoUarly  appropriate  to  a  oonqoest  gained  over 
lV6esas  the  osptlal  of  an  SUdBpitm  king,  msny  of  whose  beet  sokUers.  who  were  led 
away  as  captives,  wers  of  oonrse  Efchloptsne.  The  express  mention  of  "  the  Aujfrtan  '* 
mcelodes  tlie  idea  that  this  prophecy  was  flivt  fiUlUled  l^  the  invadon  of  Ncbucbad- 
ncsisr  (see  chapi  vllL  ^  14).  The  tkrte  jfean,  during  which  the  prophet  went  naked 
and  barefoot  Ibr  a  sign,  and  which  had  probably  a  primary  reference  to  the  duration  of 
the  war  of  Aahdod.  may  also  denote  the  three  separate  campaigns  made  in  Egypt  (very 
likely  in  three  snooesslve  yeare),  one  by  Enr-haddon,  and  two  by  As8hur>bani-pal. 

•f  Nahum  iU.  S-10.  This  important  pesssge  Is  folly  discussed  in  Dr.  Smith's  'Diet. 
of  the  Bible,'  art  No  AimoM,  and  Oppert's '  L'Egypte  et  rAssyrle.'  Besides  the  clear 
allusions  to  the  sid  which  the  Arabs  and  Libyans  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  (^Put  and 
Lubim)  gave  to  Assyria  in  the  war  against  Thebes,  VL  Oppert  has  an  Ingenious  argument 
U>  shew  that  Oartkagt  (named  as  KaiiiaMit  in  the  annals)  Joined  with  Assyria  to  avenge 
Che  attacks  of  Tirliakah  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa ;  or  at  least  that  tbere  were 
Gairthaginiaa  auxiliaries  in  the  Assyrian  army.  In  this  event  he  sees  the  origin  of  a  tradl- 
tioa  prcseived  by  Ammiantia  MarcelUnost  that  Thebes  had  once  been  talsen  and  sacked 
by  the  Garthsghiiana 
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princes  of  the  Delta  were  now  strong  enough  to  repel  her  last 
attempt  The  curious  record  of  that  attempt,  lately  discoyered 
by  M.  Mariette  on  a  stela  at  Napata,  evidently  conceals  a  decisiye 
repulse. 

Rotmen,  the  son  of  Tirhakah,  haying  died  without  heiis,  the 
crown  of  Ethiopia  was  assumed  by  a  certain  Amerirmeri  Nout/* 
in  consequence  of  a  prophetic  dream,  which  had  also  |»omised  him 
the  two  crowns  of  fi^pt.  Marching  down  the  Nile,  he  was  received 
at  Tbebes  with  acclamations ;  but  he  only  gained  Memphis  after  a 
bloody  battle  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Delta,  whom  he  drove  into  the 
Marshes.*  But  he  was  unable  to  take  their  towns,  and  the  inundation 
soon  forced  him  to  withdraw  from  Memphis.  While  preparing  for  a 
new  attack,  he  received  a  large  tribute  from  the  chiefs,  content  with 
which  he  retired  finally  into  Upper  Egypt. 

In  the  long  struggle  which  was  thus  ended,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
how  essentially  there  was  involved  a  contest  between  Upper  Egypt, 
which  sided  with  the  old  priestly  party,  and  Lower  Egypt,  where  a 
number  of  rival  claimants  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  connections 
with  Assyria*^  and  ideas  derived  from  intercourse  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  triumph  of  these  influences  was  the  spirit  of  the  new  era, 
in  which  Egypt  at  last  connects  herself  with  Europe.  She  now  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  a  stage,  from  which  the  chief  actors  have  just 
retired,  and,  after  a  last  scene  of  confusion,  the  curtain  rises  again 
amidst  the  full  light  of  well-known  history. 

••  ETid«ntl7  the  Ethiopian  Ammerit^  irhom  Manetho  (Enseb.)  places  at  the 
head  of  the  XXYIth  (Salte)  Dynasty. 

»  Herodotos's  story  of  the  blind  King,  Airraxs  a  natiTe  of  Anyria  (perhaps 
JBiJh^t  cUjf  o/IaUf  or  Amm,  if  Hanesbe  Daphnn) — who  was  conquered  by  Sabaoo, 
and  took  reftige  in  the  marshes,  where  the  natives  brought  him  food  unbeknown 
CO  the  Ethiopians,  and  whence  he  came  forth  and  was  restored  after  the  Horty  years 
of  Ethiopian  domination — ^may  perhaps  refer  to  one  of  the  minor  princes  of  the 
Delta.  At  all  events  it  is  a  testimony  both  to  the  perpetaation  of  the  native  royal 
houses  in  the  Delta,  and  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  them  daring  tlie 
Ethiopian  rale.  The  information  we  have  obtained  from  the  Assyrian  annals  ss 
to  the  stote  of  Egypt  gives  a  caution  against  hastily  rejecting  the  notioes  in 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  of  kings  otherwise  unknown.  The  monuments,  also,  are 
constantly  giving  royal  names  which  are  not  in  the  lists  of  Manetho. 

M  We  have  traced  such  connections  for  at  least  800  yesrs.  fhtm  the  time  of  tlis 
Sheshonks.  At  the  time  befbre  us  aeveral  of  the  petty  kings  v'ere  clearly  set  up  l^j 
Assyria. 


Drese  of  an  Egyptian  King. 


OHAPTEB   VIIL 


THE   LATER   SAlTE   MONARCHY  —  TWENTY-SIXTH 
DYNASTY— B.C.  665-527  or  525. 


$  1.  The  Dodecarohy.  Oracles  of  the  Bronze  Cnp  and  Braxen  Men.  Fsamme* 
tichua,  son  of  Nechao  I.  becomes  king.  §  2.  Pbaxatik  or  P>a.iocstichv8  I. 
His  name  Libyan.  Marries  an  Ethiopian  princess,  and  reunites  Egypt.  Dates 
his  reign  fVom  the  death  of  Tirhakah.  Chronological  Epoch.  §  8.  Position 
d  SaIs,  the  sacred  dty  of  Ifrith  (Athena).  Remains  at  Sa^'Hagar.  §  4. 
Feast  of  Lamps  at  Sals.  §  5.  Connection  of  SaYs  with  the  Greeks,  espe- 
cially Athens.  §  6.  Psammetichus  encourages  Greek  commerce.  His 
Greek  and  other  mercenaries,  and  Phoenician  sailors.  Siege  of  Asotus. 
§  7.  Desertion  of  the  Egyptian  military  caste.  Their  settlement  in  Ethiopia. 
Greek  inscription.  §  8.  Works  of  Psammetichus.  iKmotsMfics  of  Egyptian 
art.  §  9.  Nbchao  II.,  Nxco,  or  Phaaaob-Nscho,  invades  Asia.  Battle 
of  Megiddo  and  death  of  Joalah.  Neco  advances  to  Carchemish  on  the 
Euphrates.  Deposes  Jehoahax  and  sets  up  Jehoiakim  as  tributary  King  of 
Judah.  §  10.  Meco's  power  in  Asia  extinguished  by  Nebuchadneazar.  Pro- 
phecies against  Egypt.  §  11.  Partial  reopening  of  the  Bed  Sea  Canal.  §  12. 
Maritime  enterprises  of  Neco.  Story  of  the  circumnayigation  of  Aft-lca. 
Growth  of  Hellenio  influence.  Psamatxk  II.,  or  Psammis.  Ambassadors  firom 
Elis :  the  Olympic  games.  §  18.  Reign  of  Wah-pra-hat,  Phauaoh-Hopera 
or  Apans,  as  related  by  Herodotus.  Successes  against  Sidon  and  Tyre.  War 
with  Cyrene.  Mutiny  of  the  Egyptian  army.  Elevation  of  Amasis.  Death 
of  Apries.     §  14.  The  scriptural  account  of  Pharaoh-Hophra.    His  alliance 
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with  Zedekiah.  Frophetio  testimonies  to  the  destrnctlTe  inTadon  of  Egypt  bf 
Nebuehadnezxar.  §  15.  Ajulus  or  Aahkes  II.  His  early  life  and  character. 
Union  of  business  and  pleasure.  §  16.  Prosperity  of  Egypt.  Law  agaixist 
idleness.  §  17.  Encouragement  of  foreign  commerce,  Greeks  allowed  to 
residt  at  Naucratis,  and  to  build  temples.  Thb  HMmdon,  §  18.  Fioorishing 
state  of  Egyptian  art.  Works  of  Amasis.  His  gifts  to  Greek  temples. 
Friendship  with  Polycrates.  Alliance  with  Cyrene.  §  19.  League  with  Lydia 
and  Babylon  against  Cyrus.  PsAXMBKrrvs.  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cunbyses. 
DynaUy  XXVIL  cf  PurtUtnt,  §  20.  BeTolts  against  Persia.  DyntuUet 
XXriII.  {SaXU),  XXIX,  {Menimtm),  XXX,  {8&bmn^),  Final  conquest  by 
Oohus.    XXXIit  P^nkm  Dynatip.    Omquest  by  Alexander. 

§  L  "In  what  follows,"  says  Herodotus  at  this  point,  ** I  have  the 
authority,  not  of  the  Egyptians  only,  but  of  others  also  who  agree 
with  them."^  The  republican  historian  sarcastically  remarks  that  the 
liberated  Egyptians  were  unable  to  continue  any  longer  without  a 
king,  and  so  they  divided  Egypt  into  tweWe  districts,'  and  set 
twelve  kings  over  them,  who  ruled  in  peace,  bound  to  each  other 
by  intermarriages  and  by  the  most  solemn  engagements.  This 
Dodeearcht/y  as  it  is  called,  seems  to  have  been  a  union  of  the  petty 
princes  of  the  Delta  against  the  Ethiopian  power  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Of  course  it  could  not  last ;  and  its  end,  after  15  years,  is  related  hy 
Herodotus  in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  voice  of  oracles  had  great  weight  in  public  affairs,  but 
ambitious  men  had  learnt  how  to  bribe  the  oracles  or  to  contrive  the 
fulfilment  of  their  ambiguous  responses.  The  twelve  chiefs  had 
been  the  stricter  in  making  their  mutual  engagements,  as  an  oracle 
had  predicted  *'  that  he  among  them  who  should  pour  in  the  temple 
of  Phtha  a  libation  from  a  cup  of  bronze  would  become  monarch  of 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt"  lliey  were  wont  to  worship  together  in 
all  the  chief  temples;  and  they  had  thus  met  in  the  temple  of 
Phtha,  when  the  high-priest  (of  course  by  accident)  brought  out 
only  eleven  golden  goblets  for  the  libations  of  the  twelve  kings. 
The  one  who  stood  last  was  Psammbtiohub,  the  son  of  that  Kechao 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Sabeoo  (or  by  Tirhakah).  He  forth* 
with  took  off  his  helmet  of  brome^  stretched  it  out  to  receive 
the  liquor,  and  so  made  his  libation.  His  colleagues  remembered  the 
oracle,  and  banished  Psammetichus  to  the  marshes.  Meditating 
revenge,  he  sent  to  the  oracle  of  Buto,  the  most  veracious  of  all 
the  Egyptian  oracles,  and  received  with  incredulity  the  answer  that 
*'  Vengeance  would  come  from  the  00a,  when  brazen  men  should 
appear."  Shortly  afterwards,  certain  Carian  and  Ionian  adventurers 
in  search  of  plunder,  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Egypt^ 
disembarked  in  their  brazen  armour ;  and  a  terrified  native  carried 
the  tidings  to  Psammetichus  that  brazen  men  had  oome  from  the 

I  Herod,  il.  147. 

'  Wlllcinaon  supposes  these  to  be  tiie  twelTe  nomes  of  the  Delta.  M.  Lenormaat 
supposes  the  twelre  rulers  to  hvre  been  mllitsry  chiefs  of  the  Libyan  (Maxyoa) 
BkiUtia.    They  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  local  princes. 
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Mtz,  and  were  plnnderiiig  the  plain.  PBammetichus  engaged  the 
strangers  in  his  sendee ;  and  by  their  aid,  and  that  of  the  Egyptians 
who  sided  with  him,  he  vanquished  the  eleven  and  made  himself 
king  of  Egypt.* 

§  2.  Such  is  the  pictureiiquo  drees  of  the  hare  fact  that  Psamatik 
L,  the  8on  of  Nechao,  or  Necho  I.,  and  consequently  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Saite  and  Memphian  monarchy,  regained  the  throne  of 
Egypt  by  the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  whose  regular  employment 
dates  from  his  reign.  His  apparently  Libyan  name  is  thought  by 
Bome  to  mark  his  origin  from  the  Maxyan  militia.  We  have  seen  the 
part  played  by  his  father  in  the  late  contests,*  and  the  son  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  marriies  when  Necho  was  put  to  death."  But  now  the 
politic  chief  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Ethiopians, 
whether  after  a  successful  campaign,  or  to  avoid  war,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  and  thus  he  reunited  the  whole  of  Egypt  under  the  Twenty- 
aixih  Dynctsty^  of  iSafs.'  He  asserted  his  legitimate  claim  to  the 
throne  by  ignoring  the  17  years  of  the  anarchy  and  dodecarchy,  and 
dating  his  reign  from  the  death  of  Tirhakah.^ 

The  chronology  of  the  Saite  kings  is  now  pretty  well  fixed  within 
a  limit  of  doubt  not  exceeding  two  years ;  the  accession  of  Psam- 
metichus  being  from  b.o.  666  to  664,  and  the  Persian  conquest  iu 
B.O.  527  or  525.    The  suocession  of  kings  is  as  follows : — 

TKAIOL  AOCE88IOK  IM?. 

1.  Ptaiiiin«ticlnia  I. 64  «M  or  664 

3.  Neco  (Pbaraoh-Nechob)     ...  16  612  or  610 
8.  PBammetlchiu  n 6  696  or  594 

4.  Apriefl  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  ...  19  690  or  588 
6.  Amaafs  (Aahmea  U.)    ....  44  671  or  669 

5.  Fsammenitiia 6  mo.  627  or  525* 


*  Herod,  ii.  147,  Iftl,  153.  Bevpeoting  the  obvions  incoiMiBteneieB  and  impro- 
babilitiee  of  the  story,  and  the  whole  question  of  the  prerioas  employment  of 
foreign  auxiliaries,  and  mercenaries  by  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  see  Wilkin8on*8  note 
on  the  passage,  in  Rawlinaon's  '  Herodotus.' 

«  See  chap.  tU.  §  17. 

*  Herod,  ii.  152.  We  hare  no  positive  information  of  a  relationship  between 
fhe  Saltee  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  and  Bocchoris  of  the  XXIVth ;  but  it  seems  now 
quite  clear  that  the  monarcby  of  Psammetiohus  was  a  revival  of  that  founded  by 
Boechofis  at  Bats.  Manetho  plaees  Kechao  next  before  Psammetiohus  in  his 
XXVIth  Dynasty ;  the  name  being  probably  inserted  to  recognise  his  right  rather 
than  in  order  of  time.  So  also  before  him  stand  Neeheptot  and  StegMnatMt  who 
may  have  been  princes  of  the  Dodecarchy.  Before  them  Euwbias  plaees  as  the  first 
King  of  the  Dynasty  "Ammeris,  the  Ethiopian,"  who  is  evidently  the  Ethiopian 
Invader  Awten^merp-nout, 

*  We  learn  from  the  monuments  of  Thebes  that,  during  the  Dodecarchy,  Upper 
Egypt  was  governed  by  the  Ethiopian  Piankh  II.,  who  reigned  conjointly  with 
his  wife,  Ameniritia  {or  AmunatU),  sister  of  Shabaka,  a  woman  of  high  intelli- 
geBfCe,  who  had  been  several  tlmea  regent  of  Upper  Egypt  under  the  Ethiopian 
dynastv.  It  waa  their  daughter  and  heir,  Shap-^n-np,  (or  Tapetutapea)^  that 
Psamatik  I.  married.  '  See  chap.  vii.  §  17. 

*  The  oompuutlon  depends  on  the  ApU-sUUr,  Uie  numbers  given  by  Manetho  and 
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§  3.  The  very  position  of  Sais,  the  last  capital  of  independent 
Egypt,  is  significant  of  the  foreign  relations  which  now  begin  to  be 
conspicuous.  It  was  situate  in  31^  4'  N.  lat.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  CanopiCf  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Kile,  more  than 
40  miles  from  the  sea.  The  great  embankment,  which  raised  it 
above  the  inundation,  made  the  city  conspicuous  to  voyagers  as- 
cending the  river;  and  its  8it«  is  still  marked  by  the  great  mounds 
to  the  north  of  Sa-d-Hagar  {8a  <f  the  stone),^  the  village  which 
preserves  the  old  Egyptian  name  of  SaOj  the  sacred  city  of  Neith^ 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Athena.  The  splendid  temple  of 
the  goddess,  which  Amasis  decorated  with  great  works  of  art,  besides 
building  its  magnificent  propylasa,^  contained  the  tombs  of  theSaite 
kings,"  and  the  burial-place  of  Osiris,  whose  mysteries  were  cele- 
brated in  a  lake  near  the  temple. 

"The  remains  are  now  confined  to  a  few  broken  blocks,  some 
ruins  of  houses,  and  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  by  massive  crude- 
brick  walls.  These  last  are  about  70  feet  thick,  and  of  very  solid 
construction.  Between  the  ooui^es  of  bricks  are  layers  of  reeds, 
intended  to  serve  as  binders.  .  .  .  The  walls  enclose  a  space 
measuring  2325  feet  long  by  1960;  the  north  side  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  lake  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  As  he  says  it  was 
of  circular  form,  and  it  is  now  long  and  irregular,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  has  since  encroached  on  part  of  the  temenos,  or  sacred  enclo- 
sures, where  the  temple  of  Minerva  and  the  tombs  of  the  Saite  kings 
stood.  The  site  of  the  temple  appears  to  have  been  in  the'low  open 
spaoe  to  the  west,  and  parts  of  the  wall  of  its  temenos  may  be 
traced  on  two  sides :Nt.was  about  720  feet  in  breadth,  or  a  little 
more  than  that  around  the  temple  of  Tanis.  To  the  east  of  it  are 
mounds^  with  remains  of  crude-brick  houses,  the  walls  of  which 
are  partially  standing,  and  here  and  there  bear  evident  signs  of 
having  been  burnt,  lliis  part  has  received  the  name  of  '  el  Kala ' 
{the  citadel),  from  its  being  higher  than  the  rest,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  two  massive  buildings  at  the  upper  and  lower  end, 

HeixKiotiu,  and  the  AMirriui  and  Jewish  annala.  We  have  seen  bow  the  annab  of 
Aashar-baDl-pal  twar  on  the  beginoinff  of  the  period :  its  end  depends  on  the  date  of  the 
Persian  oonquesfc,  which  ia  oaoally  placed  in  the  6th  year  of  Gambyaea  (B.a  625);  bat 
some  of  the  higbept  auth«>ritieB  (as  M.  de  Bougi)  refer  it  to  that  king's  3rd  year  (blc 
627).  The  important  testimony  of  a  stela,  which  mentions  a  man  as  bom  in  the  Srd 
year  of  Neoo,  and  dying  in  tlie  36th  of  Amasis.  seems  to  prove  that  the  shorter  of  the 
two  lengths  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Apries  (19  years  and  36  years)  Is  to  be  prefened. 
Herodotus  placea  the  acoeasion  of  Pummetichas  146i  yeans  before  the  InTaaion  of 
Ounbyaes,  which  carrtea  va  back  to  abont  aa  670.  The  dlflTerence  ia  slight;  and 
these  long  perloda  are  seldom  exact.  The  total  would  probably  be  lengthened  by 
the  overlapping  of  reigns. 

*  8o  called  fh>m  the  broken  blocks  of  atone  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  city. 

>•  Herod.  U.  175. 

>i  Herodotus  (ii.  169)  particularly  mentions  those  of  Amasis,  and  of  Apries  and 
his  family,  and  describes  the  latter. 
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which  aeem  to  haye  been  intended  for  defence.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  was  the  royal  palace.'*'' 

§  4.  At  Sais  was  celebrated  the  **  Feast  of  Lamps "  in  honour 
of  Neith,  which  Herodotus  ranks  third  in  honour  among  the  annual 
festivals  of  Egypt;  and  it  must  have  been  among  the  most  beau- 
tilul.  **  At  Sais»  when  the  assembly  takes  place  for  the  sacrifices, 
there  is  one  night  on  which  the  inhabitants  ail  bum  a  multitude  of 
li^ts  round  their  houses  in  the  open  air.  They  use  lamps,  which 
are  fiat  saucers  filled  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  salt,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  wick  floats.  These  bum  the  whole  night,  and  give  to 
the  festival  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Lamps.  The  Egyptians  who 
are  absent  from  the  festival  observe  the  night  of  the  sacrifice,  no  less 
than  the  rest,  by  a  general  lighting  of  lamps;  so  that  the  illu- 
mination is  not  ccmfined  to  the  city  of  Sais,  but  extends  over 
the  whole  of  Egypt"" 

'  §  5.  Lying  on  that  branch  of  the  Nile  along  which  was  the 
direct  route  of  the  Greeks  into  Egypt,  and  a  little  above  Naucratis, 
which  was  assigned  for  their  abode,  Sals  was  especially  interesting 
to  the  Athenians  irom  the  identification  of  its  patron  goddess  with 
their  own.'^  Their  civic  hero,  Gecrops,  was  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Sals ;  and  another  tradition  even  made  Sais  a  colony  of  Athens,"  so 
strong  was  the  Hellenic  element  in  the  Egyptian  city.  How  early 
the  connection  began  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Eusebiua"  says  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Bocchoris,  the  Milesians  became  powerful  at  sea,  and 
built  the  city  of  Naucratis ;  but  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  was 
certainly  the  epoch  at  which  the  Chinese-like  exclusiveness  of 
Egypt  was  broken  through  by  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  that 
harbour,  whence  they  would  proceed  to  the  neighbouring  capital. 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  visited  Sais  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  -^^ 
and  there,  about  the  same  time,  Solon  conversed  with  a  Saite 
priest,^  from  whom  he  learnt  the  fable  of  Atlantis  and  the 
primeval  renown  of  Athens."  Diodorus  mentions  a  number  of 
instances,  which  shew  the  anxiety  of  the  priests  of  Sals  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  Athenians,  by  discovering  resemblances  between 
Attic  and  Egyptian  institutions.^  Manetho  says  that  the  Greek 
population  of  Sals  was  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
and  had  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city  assigned  to  them. 

§  6.  Diodorus  thus  describes  the  Hellenizing  policy  of  Psam- 
metichus : — **  He  received  with  hospitality  the  strangers  who  came 

u  Wilkinton's  <  Handbook  to  Egypt,*  p.  102.  >•  Herod,  ii.  62. 

'<  It  has  been  obserred  that  the  essential  letters  of  NeUh  and  'A.0riva  are  the 
tame  in  the  inrerse  order.  u  Compare  Diod.  i.  28,  §  S,  and  t.  57,  §  45. 

^  Chron.  Canon,  nnder  Olymp.  tI.  >'  Plin.  xxxvi.  9,  s.  14. 

**  Pint.  Solon.  26.  Herodotus  (11.  177)  speaks  of  his  adopting  the  law  of 
Amasis,  that  all  who  could  show  no  visible  means  of  subsistence  should  be  put  to 
death.  >•  PUto,  'Timeus'  111.  p.  25.  »  Diod.  i.  2ft. 
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to  visit  Egypt;  he  loved  Greece  so  much  that  he  caused  his 
children  to  he  taught  its  language.'^  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  who  opened  to  other  nations  emporia  for  their 
merchandise,  and  gave  security  to  voyagers;  for  his  predecessors 
had  rendered  Egypt  inaccessible  to  foreigners  by  putting  some  to 
death,  and  condemning  others  to  slavey."  He  kept  on  foot  a  large 
body  of  mercenaries,  lonians'  and  Carians,  as  well  as  Arabianay 
and  assigned  to  his  Greek  soldiers  two  "  camps  "  (as  the  abodes  of 
foreign  settlers  were  called)  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Pelusiac  branch, 
a  little  below  Bubastis,  evidently  as  a  garrison  for  the  eastern 
frontier." 

''  From  the  date  of  the  original  settlement  of  these  persons  in 
Egypt,"  says  Herodotus,  "  we  Greeks,  through  our  intercourse  with 
them,  have  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  several  events  of 
Egyptian  history,  from  the  reign  of  Psammetlchus  downwards ;  but 
before  his  time  no  foreigners  had  ever  taken  up  their  residence  in 
that  land." 

Besides  these  Greeks,  Psarametichus  engaged  Phcenician  sailors ; 
and,  with  such  forces  at  his  command,  he  aspired  to  recover  th« 
empire  of  Western  Asia,  where  the  power  of  Assyria  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  its  decline.  But  his  enterprise  was  stopped  on  the  very 
threshold  by  the  resistance  of  the  Philistine  city  of  Ajsotus 
(AsJidod),  the  key  to  the  great  military  route,  which  he  only  took 
after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years.** 

§  7.  Meanwhile  an  event  occurred  which  proved  that  the  "  new- 
wine  "  of  Hellenism,  instead  of  infusing  new  life-blood  into  Egypt, 
would  ''burst  the  old  bottles"  of  her  rigid  institutions,  and  cause 
both  to  perish  t(^ether.  The  favours  heaped  by  Psammetlchus  upoa 
his  mercenaries  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  native  military  class,  which 
broke  out  into  open  mutiny  when,  in  his  Syrian  expedition,  he 
gave  the  foreigners  the  post  of  honour  on  the  right  wing.  Upon 
this  the  whole  class  of  warriors,  to  the  number  of  200,000  (Hero* 
dotus  says  240,000)  deserted  in  a  body,  and  marched  away  into 
Ethiopia.  This  is  the  account  of  Diodorus,  vrhich  is  not  only- 
more  probable  than  the  motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  for  the 
desertion,  but  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus's  own  statement,  that 

*i  Herodotus  {loe.  inf.  eii.)  says  that  he  entmsted  certain  Egyptian  children  to 
his  Greek  soldiers  to  learn  Greek ;  and  that  those  so  taught  became  the  parents 
of  the  class  of  "interpreters." 

**  loniang  was  now  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  Greeks  in  general. 

**  Herod,  ii.  154.  He  adds  that  Amasis  remored  the  Greeks  to  Memphis,  to 
guard  him  against  the  native  Egyptians. 

M  Herod,  ii.  157.  He  adds  that  this  was  the  longest  siege  known.  The  ea]^ 
ture  and  colonisation  of  the  city  by  Sargon  accounts  for  its  long  resistance.  Ashdod 
(which,  like  the  Arabic  ahedsedy  means  s^rcnf^)  was  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  t.  2),  and  continued  the  main  fortress  on  this  ft-ontier.  It 
vas  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Asia. 
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Ihese  AtUomcii  (deserters)  bore  the  name  of  Asmaeh,  meaning  "  the 
men  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king  **  (or  rather,  the  left  wing  of  the 
army).*  Herodotus  adds  that  Psammetichus  pursued  and  overtook 
ihem;  but  his  entreaties  that  they  would  return  were  insolently 
repelled ;  and  they  received  from  the  King  of  Ethiopia  the  grant 
of  the  lands  of  certain  Ethiopians  with  whom  h^  was  at  feud. 
**  From  the  time  that  this  settlement  was  formed,  their  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  manners  has  tended  to  civilize  the  Ethiopians,**  ^ 
is  a  remark  which,  however  inaccurate,  proves  that  Herodotus  did 
not  believe  that  the  course  of  civilization  was  down  the  Nile. 

From  a  curious  Greek  inscription  at  AboU'Simhel,  it  appears  that 
Psammetichus  himself  did  not  follow  the  deserters  higher  than 
Elephantine,  but  that  the  pursuit  was  continued  to  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  river,  by  his  Greek  soldiers,  who,  on  their  return, 
left  this  record  of  the  adventure.'^  The  part  of  Ethiopia  in  which 
these  deserters  settled  is  hard  to  determine.  Herodotus  makes  it 
as  far  above  Mero6  as  Meroe  is  above  Elephantine,  which  would  be 
in  Abyssinia.*"  Diodorus  says  that  they  settled  in  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Ethiopia,  which  would  answer  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Meroe;  and  the  geographers  mention  a  people  called  Euonyviitw 
{those  on  the  Uft  hand,  equivalent  to  the  Asmach  of  Herodotus),  to 
the  north-west  of  Meroe." 

§  8.  The  desertion  of  the  military  caste  was  a  reason  why  Psam- 
mctichns  should  show  the  more  favour  to  the  priests.  He  erected 
propykca  to  the  great  temple  of  Phtha  at  Memphis,  and  built  or 
enlaced  the  edifice  where  the  bull  Apis  was  kept.  The  sacred 
books,  and  especially  the  Ritual  <f  the  Dead,  appear  to  have  been 
revised  in  his  reign.  In  fact,  the  whole  period  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty  may  be  justly  called  the  renaissance  of  the  religious  art  of 

*»  Herod.  U.  SO.  The  motlTe  which  he  asdgna  for  the  desertion  is  the  con- 
relief  for  three  years  of  the  fh>ntier  garrisons,  which  were  kept  in  Elephantine 
•gainst  the  Ethiopians,  in  the  Felusiac  Daphnn  against  the  Syrfans  and  Arabians, 
and  in  Marea  against  the  Libyans ;  who,  he  says,  consulted  together,  and  having 
determined  by  common  consent  to  revolt,  marched  away  towards  Ethiopia ; — a 
highly  improbable  combination. 

**  Herod.  I.  e, 

*7  For  the  inscription,  see  Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod.  li.  80,  Rawlinson. 
There  Is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  refers  to  the  occasion  in  question.  The 
king's  name  is  spelt  FtamaHehott  a  form  nearer  the  Egyptian  than  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. The  names  of  "  JhamaHehutt  the  son  of  Theoclcs,"  the  leader  of  the  force, 
as  well  as  of  **  Amaais  "  indicate  that  Egyptian  names  of  honour  were  given  to 
the  Greek  commanders,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph.  No  inference  can  be  drawn  as 
to  any  connection  of  tliis  **  Amasis  '*  with  the  family  of  the  later  king  of  that 
name.  The  words  describing  the  ftirthest  point  reached  by  the  soldiers  are  un- 
fortunately  obscure. 

**  It  is  poesible  that  Herodotus  may  have  confused  MeroS  with  Napata,  which 
be  does  not  mention.     (See  chap.  vii.  §  18  note  47.) 

»  Strabo,  xTii.  p.  786 ;  Plin.  vl.  80.  These  writers,  however,  place  the  Auto 
moli  above  MvcaK 

▲HC  HI8T.  L 
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Egypt.  Manetho  assigns  fifty-four  years  to  his  reign ;  and  his  fifty-* 
fourth  year  is  found  on  the  monuments. 

§  9.  Under  Neku  or  Neohao  II.,*^  the  Necos  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  Fharaoh'Necho  of  the  fiible,  the  Saite  monarchy  reached  its 
^cm^  only  to  receive  a  decisive  blow  from  the  nevr  power  of  Babylon. 
The  capture  of  Ashdod  had  opened  the  road  to  Asia,  and  the  fail  of 
Nineveh,  whether  accomplished  or  impending,  left  the  empire  of 
Western  Asia  once  more,  as  a  Greek  would  have  said, "  in  the  midst," 
as  the  price  of  a  contest  between  Egypt  and  Babylon."^  Neoo  set 
out  for  the  Euphrates  along  the  well-worn  road  through  the  mari- 
time plain  and  the  valley  of  Eadraelon.  Here,  however,  he  encoun- 
tered an  unexpected  obstacle.  Josiah«  the  reforming  King  of  Judah, 
faithful  to  his  liege,  and  ardent  in  the  anti-Egyptian  policy  pre- 
scribed by  the  prophets  to  his  house,  marched  out  to  withstand 
him.  Disregarding  the  friendly  remonstrance  of  Neco,  except  so  far 
as  to  disguise  his  own  person,  the  King  of  Judah  marched  down 
from  the  highlands  of  Manasseh  by  the  pass  which  issues  near 
Megiddo,  only  to  be  carried  off  in  his  chariot,  mortally  wounded  by 
the  Egyptian  archers.'^ 

Having  won  this  last  of  Egypt's  victories  in  Asia  on  the  old 
battle-field  of  Thothmes  III.,  Keco  advanced  to  Garchemish,  the 
object  of  his  expedition,''  and  once  more  posted  an  Egyptian 

**  Herodotus  calls  him  the  son  of  Psammetldius ;  but  he  appears  from  the 
monuments  to  have  been  his  son-in-law,  as  he  married  Ifeit-akri  (Nitoeris),  the 
daughter  of  Psammetichas.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  married  hia 
half-sister.     We  adopt  the  simplest  spelling  of  the  name. 

n  The  text  is  so  worded  as  not  to  Involye  a  decision  of  the  duubt  respecting  the 
epoch  of  tlie  fall  uf  Nineveh.  Those  who  adopt  the  date  of  B.a  625  regard  Nabopo- 
lassar  as  too  much  engaged  with  the  consolidation  of  his  new  power,  and  with  the 
aid  he  rendered  to  Qyaxares  in  the  Lydian  war,  io  conoem  himself  with  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  the  Kuphrat(^  On  the  other  hand,  the  express  statement  in  the  book 
ofiTtn^f,  that  "Pharaiih  Nechoh  went  up  against  the  king  of  Auyria,"  Is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  later  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (b.c  606) :  for  the  date  of  Josiah's 
death  is  fixed  both  by  Kgyptian  and  Biblical  chronology  (see  note  35)  The  Jewiah 
writers  do  not  confound  Ai^yria  and  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiiL  29 :  In  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20. 
Necho  goes  up  "  to  fight  against  Cardumish,*'  neither  Assyria  nor  Babylon  being 
mentioned.)  It  B<-enis  probable  that  Neoo  would  have  used  the  opportunity  for  Joining 
in  the  general  attack  mi  Assyria,  when,  as  Herodotus  says,  *'  she  stood  alone,  deserted 
"by  her  allies  "  (Herod,  i.  102).    Comp.  chap.  xiv.  §  20. 

«  3  Kings  xxiii.  28,  30  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24.  The  latter  passage  is  remark- 
able for  giving  the  name  of  the  king  without  the  title  of  Phen-aoh.  Herodotus 
(ii.  159)  says  that  Necos  made  war  by  land  upon  the  Syriatu^  and  defeated  them 
in  a  pitched  battle  at  Magdolus  (evidently  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  MigdoL,  in 
Egypt),  after  which  he  made  himself  master  of  Cadytu,  a  large  city  of  Syria. 
This  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean  Jerusalem  {Kodesh  or  Kadueha,  the  Holy)  \ 
but  some  take  it  for  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  the  old  capital  of  the  Hittites.  It 
may  have  been  worth  Neoo's  while  to  complete  the  oonquest  of  Syria ;  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  he  would  not  delay  his  march  to  the  Euphrates.  He 
may,  however,  have  taken  Kadesh  on  his  return  through  Coele-Syria  (see  what 
follows  in  the  text).  In  the  other  passage  where  Herodotus  mentions  Cadjtia 
{m,  d),  Gaza  is  generally  supposed  to  be  meant.  **  %  Cluon.  xxxv.  SO. 
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garrison  in  that  key  to  the  line  of  the  Euphrates.  Returning 
through  Gcele-Syria  (Hamath),  Neoo  sent  for  Jehoahaz,  whom  the 
people  had  made  king  at  Jerusaleoi,  and  put  him  in  bonds,  making 
his  brother  Eliakim  (who  was  now  called  Jehoiakim)  king  in  his 
place ;  and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute  on  Judah.  He  then  returned 
to  Egypt,  taking  with  him  Jehoahaz,  who  died  there."* 

§  10.  The  recovery'of  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  was  but  a 
dying  gleam  of  military  glory  for  the  Salte  Pharaohs.  Four  years 
later  (b.c.604)  Nkbuchadnezzab  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon ;" 
haTing,  in  the  previous  year,  before  his  father's  death,  crushed 
the  Egyptian  army  at  Carchemish,'^  marched  on  to  Jerusalem, 
reoeived  the  submission  of  Jehoiakim,  and  at  one  blow  stripped 
Egypt  of  all  power  in  Asia.  In  the  emphatic  words  of  the  sacred 
annalist, — ^^  The  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his 
knd;  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken,  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
unto  the  river  Euphrates,  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt.*''' 
The  brief  warlike  enterprise  of  Neco  was  out  of  date,  and  left  nothiug 
but  its  fame.  "  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  is  but  a  noise ;  he  hath 
passed  the  time  appointed,**  says  Jeremiah,"  in  the  great  prophecies 
delivered  while  the  armies  were  marshalled  at  Carchemish  for  the 
**  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  north  countiy  by  the  river 
Euphrates ;"  in  which  he  predicts  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  her  destruction  like  one  of  her  own  sacred  heifers ; 
the  fall  of  Memphis,  and  the  punishment  of  Thebes  and  Pharaoh 
and  Egypt,  with  their  gods  and  all  that  trust  in  Pharaoh.^  The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Phai-aoh-Hophra  or  Apries,  tlie 
second  from  Neco. 

§  11.  In  the  works  of  Neco  at  home  we  trace  those  new  move- 
ments of  foreign  intercourse,  which  give  to  the  Saite  dynasty  its 
peculiar  character.  Foremost  among  them  was  his  attempt  to  re- 
open and  complete  the  canal  connecting  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  which  had  been  begun  and  perhaps  completed  by  Seti  I. 
and  Barneses  II.*'    The  canal,  which  was  four  days'  journey  iu 

**  3  Kings  xxiii.  S0-S5  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1-4.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Neeo  Tisited  Jerusalem.  From  this  time  to  the  oaptirity  the  course  of  eyents  in 
JiuisBa  was  mainly  influenced  hy  the  stru^les  between  the  Egyptian  and  Babylo- 
nian parties,  as  before  between  the  ^yptian  and  Assyrian  parties,  at  Jerusalem. 
Jeremiah  is  now,  as  Isaiah  was  before,  the  great  opponent  of  the  EgyptianialDg 
priests  and  princes. 

**  In  Jerem.  xxv.  1-3,  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  reckoned  as  the  first  of 
Nebuchadnezaar,  and  also  as  the  2Srd  year  from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah.  Sup- 
posing the  fonrth  of  Jehoiakim  to  be  current  at  Nebnchadnesxar's  accession  (Jan. 
B.C.  604),  it  follows  that  the  first  of  Jehoiakim  was  b.o.  608-C07  ;  and,  adding 
the  three  months  of  Jehoahax,  we  hare  the  beginning  of  b.o.  606,  or  the  very  end 
of  B.C.  609  as  the  earliest  possible  date  for  Josiah's  death. 

"  Jerem.  xlvi.  1,  2,  6,  10.  "  2  Kings  xxiv.  7.  ••  Jerom.  xlvi.  17. 

«»  Jerem.  xlvi.  1-27. 

^  Herod,  ii.  166  ;  iv.  39.     The  mistake  of  Herodotus,  in  saying  that  Neco  wss 
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length,  and  wide  esough  to  admit  of  two  triremes  being  rowed 
abreast,  left  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  a  little  above  Bubostis, 
and  was  carried  by  a  circuitous  route,  first  eastwards  and  then 
southwards,  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.^  It  cost  the  lives  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  Egyptians  during  the  reigu 
of  Neco,  who  at  length  desisted  on  account  of  an  oracle,  which 
warned  nim  that  he  was  labouring  for  the  barbarians  {^ — ^a  sign  of 
the  growth  of  foreign  commerce,  and  probably  of  the  obstructive 
power  of  the  old  Eg}'ptian  party. 

§  12.  Neco  maintained  fleets  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Erythraean  Seas;  and  Herodotus  says  that  the  docks  on  the  Red 
Sea  for  the  latter  fleet  were  visible  in  his  time.^  To  his  Red  Sea 
fleet  Herodotus  ascribes  the  most  signal  achievement  of  ancient  mari* 
time  discovery — ^the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.^  The  story  ia  that 
Neco,  when  disappointed  of  connecting  the  Mediterranean  and  East- 
ern Seas  by  his  canal,  sent  to  sea  a  fleet  manned  by  Phoenicians, 
with  orders  to  make  for  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  return  to  Egypt 
through  them  and  by  the  Northern  Sea  (i,e,  the  Mediterranean). 
They  sailed  through  the  Erythraean  Sea  into  the  Southern  Oceaii. 
When  autumn  came,  they  went  on  shore,  wherever  they  might  be, 
and,  having  sown  a  tract  of  land  with  com,  waited  until  the  grain 
was  fit  to  cut.^  Having  reaped  it,  they  again  set  sail ;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  two  whole  years  went  by,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
third  year  that  they  doubled  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  made  good 
their  voyage  home.    True  to  his  principle  of  honestly  reporting  even 

the  first  to  eonstract  the  oanal,  aroM  firom  its  being  filled  np  by  the  sandy  soU,  ao 
that  the  attempt  to  open  it  was  Tirtually  a  new  worlc.  Aristotle,  Btrabo,  and 
Pliny,  ascribe  its  oommencement  to  Sesostris,  and  monuments  of  Barneses  II. 
mark  its  oourse.  Its  completion  by  Darius  is  still  a  disputed  question.  There 
is  on  the  Sues  stone,  near  its  ancient  mouth,  a  cuneiform  inscription  with  the 
name  of  "  Daryaoush  naga  wasarka  "  (Darius  the  Great  King),  stating  that  he 
completed  it,  but  filled  np  a  part  of  it  again ;  which  may  be  a  mode  of  evading  a 
confession  of  failure.  For  an  account  of  the  course  and  history  of  the  canals,  see 
Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  ii.  158,  and  *  Handbook  for  Egypt,'  pp.  194-196. 

*^  The  modem  canal  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  opened  in  November,  1869,  proceeds, 
not  from  the  Nile,  but  southwards  from  Lake  Menaaleh  to  Join  the  course  of  the 
old  canal  where  it  bends  to  the  8.  near  the  Bitter  Lakes,  between  which  and  Snem 
it  is  said  to  have  been  still  open  as  late  as  the  time  of  Mohammed  All.  The 
ancient  canal  was  of  fresh  water. 

«*  Herod,  ii.  158.  Diodorus  ascribes  the  cessation  of  the  work  to  the  discovery 
that  the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  higher  than  the  soil  of  Egypt ;  and  Pliny 
repeats  the  statement  in  connection  with  its  resumption  by  Ptolemy  Ptdladelphus, 
an  imaginary  reason  for  a  donbtftil  fiurt.  Herodotus  in  Ute  one  case  and  Strabo 
in  the  other,  assert  that  both  kings  did  open  the  canal  to  the  Bed  Sea :  nor 
would  the  diflforence  of  level  (if  real}  have  been  an  obstacle,  for  we  learn,  ftrom 
Diodorus  himself,  as  well  as  from  Strabo,  that  there  were  sluices  at  the  moath 
of  the  canal,  probably  to  keep  out  the  sea-water  and  to  suit  the  change  of  level 
at  the  time  of  the  inundation. 

«  Herod,  ii.  159.  «  Herod,  iv.  42. 

^  Wilkinson  observes  that  this  is  less  surprising  in  an  A  Mean  climate,  where 
barley,  doora,  peas,  Ac,  aie  reaped  in  from  Z  months  to  100  days  after  sowinff. 
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wbat  he  deemed  incredible,  the  historiaa  has  added  the  very  circTtm- 
stanoe  which  affords  the  strongest  argument  against'  his  own  incre- 
dnlity :  "  on  their  return  they  declared — for  my  part,  I  don't  believe 
them — that  in  sailing  round  Libya  they  had  the  sun  upon  their  right 
band  " — ^which  would  be  a  simple  astronomical  fact.**  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  king,  who  is  said  to  have  been  so  folly  occupied  with 
his  wars  and  maritime  expeditions,  has  left  no  great  buildings :  but 
his  16th  year  appears  upon  an  Apis-stela;  and  this  is  the  length 
assigned  by  Manetho  to  his  reign. 

The  growing  influence  of  Greek  ideas  is  shewn  by  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  that  Neco  dedicated  the  dress,  which  he  wore  in  the 
campaign  of  Megiddo,  to  Apollo  at  Branchidas  near  Miletus.  His 
son,  Fsaumis,  is  represented  as  discussing  with  an  embassy  from 
Elis  the  fairness  of  the  rules  for  the  Olympic  games.*'  This  king, 
the  PsAMATiK  II.  of  the  monuments,  and  the  Faammuthis  of  Mane* 
&o,  reigned  only  6  years,  and  died  soon  after  his  return  from  an 
expedition  against  Ethiopia.^  He  made  several  additions  to  the 
temples  at  Thebes  (at  Kamak)  and  in  Lower  Egypt. 

§  13.  His  son  and  successor  was  Wah-pba-hat  (the  Sun  erUarffes 
hia  hearty  the  PharOioh-EopJuxi  of  Scripture,  the  Vaphris  of  Manetho, 
and  the  Apries  of  Herodotus,  who  esteemed  him  as,  excepting  Psam- 
metichus,  his  great-grandfather,  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  kings 
that  ever  ruled  over  Egypt.**  He  marched  an  army  to  attack  Sidon, 
and  fought  a  battle  with  the  king  of  Tyre  at  sea.^  At  length  he 
came  in  conflict  with  the  Greek  colony  of  Gyrene,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Libya.  His  protection  was  sought  by  the  natives,  who  had 
been  driven  oat  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colony ;  and  he  levied  a 
vast  army  (f  Egyptians^  and  sent  them  against  Gyrene."     The 

^  We  must  not,  however,  lay  too  mnch  stress  on  the  argament,  that  sach 
sCatements  eoold  hardly  hare  been  Invented  had  they  not  been  true.  An  Egyptian 
mariner,  aocnstomed  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  within  the 
tropics,  wonld  know  that  the  sun  was  sometimes  to  the  north  of  the  xenith,  and 
might  infer  that  it  was  always  so  to  an  observer  sufficiently  fdr  south.  After  all 
that  has  been  written  by  Mi^o'  Rennell  and  others,  respecting  the  aid  derived  Arom 
the  currents  round  the  African  coast,  and  so  forth,  the  great  argument — unless  the 
story  be  an  entire  fabrication — is  the  statement  Uiat  the  fleet  did  get  round  to  the 
month  of  the  Nile.  (See  farther  in  the  *  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Soman  Geography,* 
art.  Libya.)  «'  Herod,  ii.  160. 

^  Herod.  iL  161.  His  name  firequently  occurs  at  Byene,  as  well  as  those  of 
Faamatik  I.  and  Amasis. 

*  Herod,  ii.  161.  Here,  as  also  in  his  aooonnt  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of 
Egypt  under  Amasis,  it  wonld  seem  that  Herodotus,  having  once  fixed  his  limit  for 
the  trustworthy  history  of  Egypt  at  the  accession  of  Psammetichus,  tacitly  ignores 
all  the  older  traditions  of  the  priests.  He  could  not  have  meant  to  imply,  for 
example,  that  these  SaTte  kings  were  more  prosperous  than  Sesostris,  had  he 
really  believed  his  own  story  of  Sesostris. 

^  He  also  appears  to  have  attacked  Cyprus,  which  was  an  old  dependency  of 
Egypt. 

**  Herod.  It.  159.    Here  we  see  that  a  new  native  army  had  been  formed,  pro- 
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native  warrior  class  once  more  found  themselves  in  arms,  far  from 
the  seat  of  royal  power,  and  the  old  jealousy  burst  forth  on  the  first 
occasion.  Despising  their  unknown  enemy,  they  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  from  the  Greeks;  and,  like  so  many  beaten  armies  since,  they 
cried  that  they  were  betrayed — the  king  had,  of  malice' prepense,  sent 
them  into  the  jaws  of  destruction.  **  They  believed  he  had  wished 
a  vast  number  of  them  to  be  slain,  in  order  that  he  might  reign  with 
more  security  over  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians."  They  returned  in 
open  revolt,  and  were  joined  by  the  friends  of  the  slain." 

They  were  met  by  an  envoy  of  the  king,  who  happened  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  XVlIIth  dynasty,  Amasi8(».  cAahmes^^ 
As  he  was  haranguing  the  mutineers,  a  soldier,  coming  behind  him, 
placed  a  crown  upon  his  helmet  and  proclaimed  him  king.  Amasis,  not 
displeased,  led  the  army  against  Apries,  and  dismissed  with  insult  a 
second  envoy,  Patarbemis,  who  was  sent  to  bring  him  alive  to  the  king. 
The  cruelty  with  which  Apries  wreaked  his  rage  on  Patarbemis  drove 
the  loyal  Egyptians  over  to  the  rebels,  and  the  king  was  left  at  Sals 
with  his  30,000  Greek  and  Carian  mercenaries.''  He  led  them  out 
to  meet  the  vastly  superior  nimibers  of  Amasis  at  Momemphis  (on 
the  edge  of  the  desert),  where  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  brought 
back  a  prisoner  to  the  palace  at  Sals.  Amasis  treated  him  kindly  at 
first ;  but,  yielding  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Egyptians,  he  gave 
Apries  into  their  hands.  ''Then  the  Egyptians  took  him  and 
strangled  him,  but,  having  so  done,  they  buried  him  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers.*'  ■* 

§  14.  On  the  story  thus  told  by  Herodotus,  Scripture  throws  a  new 
light.  The  successful  expedition  against  Sidon  and  Tyre  "  was  part 
of  an  effort  to  recover  the  supremacy  of  Western  Asia,  in  which 
Pharaoh-Hophra  ventured  to  measure  himself  against  Nebuchadnez> 
zar.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Zedekiah  in  the  Jewish  king's  rebellion 
against  Nebuchadnezzar ;  ^  and,  when  Jerusalem  was  invested,  the 
approach  of  an  Egyptian  army  under  Pharaoh-Hophra  forced  the 
Chaldasans  to  raise  the  siege."  But  the  relief  was  momentary ;  *• 
the  king  of  Egypt  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  army  of  Nebuchad- 

bably  firom  the  children  whom  the  deserters  are  tepressly  said  to  hare  left  behind 
l\kem ;  and  Apries  would  naturally  send  them,  rather  than  his  Greek  meroenariee, 
against  a  Greek  state.  »  Herod,  ii.  161 ;  ir.  169. 

u  Herod,  ii.  162,  163.  m  Herod,  u.  169. 

*s  The  sea-fight  with  the  King  of  Tyre  is  connected  with  the  question  of  Neba* 
chadnesaar's  13  years*  siege  of  Tyre  and  its  alleged  capture  in  b.c.  585.     It 
seems  to  imply  that  Tyre  had  submitted  to  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  vassal,  and  that 
Apries  attacked  iU  fleet  as  being  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  King  of  Babylon. 
V.  M  The  terms  of  the  compact  are  sUted  by  Ezekicl  (xrii.  15)  :— '*  He  (Zedekiah) 

.         rebelled  against  him  in  sending  his  ambassadors  into  Egypt,  that  they  might  giro 
him  horses  snd  much  people."     It  is  doubtful,  on  chronolo^cal  grounds,  whether 
the  first  league  of  Zedekiah  with  Egypt  does  not  fall  in  the  reign  of  Fsam. 
n^etichus  II. 
^  JTerem.  xzxvil.  5.  <•  Jcrem.  sxzrii.  5.8 ;  Ezek.  sriL  1M8« 
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nezzar  in  the  field,  and  the  only  further  help  he  gave  was  to  receive 
the  remnant  who  took  refuge  in  Egyi)t  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem .*• 

He  had  done  enough  to  draw  uix>n  him  the  chastisement  which 
is  described  by  the  Jewish  prophets  *  The  arrogance  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra,  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  is  denounced  in  language 
precisely  answering  to  that  of  the  Greek  historian.  Herodotus  tells 
US  **  that  Apries  believed  that  there  was  not  a  god  who  could  cast 
him  down  from  his  eminence,  so  firmly  did  he  think  he  had  esta- 
blisbed  himself  in  his  kingdom ; "  "^  but  Ezekiel  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  God  who  declares  himself  against  "  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
the  great  crocodile  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath 
said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.""  It  is 
expressly  declared  that  the  land  and  spoil  and  people  of  Egypt,  with 
Amun  in  Thebes,  and  all  their  gods,  should  be  given  into  the  hand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  as  a  reward  for  his  fruitless 
service  against  Tyre ;  •■  and  the  king's  own  fate  is  thus  predicted : — 
"  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand 
of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life  ;**^  and, 
after  the  land  of  Egypt  had  been  desolated  "  from  Migdol  to  Syene 
and  the  border  of  Ethiopia,"  it  was  to  be  restored  as  "  the  basest  of 
the  kingdoms" — that  is,  a  subject  and  tributary  state — never  more 
to  "  exalt  itself  to  rule  over  the  nations."" 

These  and  several  other  passages  in  the  prophecies  clearly  attest 
the  fact  that  Egypt  was  invaded,  conquered,  and  devastated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,"  who  probably  seized  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  disastrons  campaign  against  Gyrene  and  the  civil  war  between 
Apries  and  Amasis,*'  and  confirmed  the  latter  in  the  kingdom  as  his 

»  Jercm.  xliii.  5-7.  ••  Jerem.  xliii.,  xliv.,  xM. ;  E«ek.  xxlx.-xxxil. 

«  HcTod.  ti.  169.  «  E«ek.  xxix.  8. 

**  Jerem.  xM.  25,  26 ;  Esek.  xxix.  18,  19.  The  latter  passage  is  important 
for  the  question  whether  Tyre  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Comp.  below 
e.  XT.  §  II.)  This  prophecy  seems  also  to  clearly  mention  Lydia  {Lvd)  as  the 
ally  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx.  5). 

M  Jerem.  xUr.  SO. 

•>  Ezek.  xxix.  18-16.  Difficulties  arise  Arom  the  40  years  asKigned  as  the 
period  of  desolation,  and  f^om  the  strong  language  in  which  that  desolation  is 
described,  espeeially  when  compared  with  Herodotus's  account  of  the  prosperity 
of  Egypt  under  Amasis.  But  the  historian  is  describing  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  while  the  prophet  refers  mainly  to  her  political  subjection  ;  and  the 
fbrmer  speaks  of  a  time  when  the  long  reign  of  Amasis,  corresponding  very  nearly 
to  th0  40  years  of  the  prophecy,  bad  healed  the  rounds  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Inrarion  with  a  completeness  only  attainable  in  such  a  country  as  Egypt.  As  to 
tbe  data  of  the  invasion,  we  only  know,  from  Ezek.  xxix.  17,  that  the  prophecy 
waa  still  UDfamUed  in  the  27th  year  of  the  Great  Captivity,  B.o.  571,  that  is, 
aboat  two  years  before  the  accession  of  Amasis. 

**  This  Invasion  is  mentioned  by  Berosus,  who  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered.  Egypt  and  pnt  Apries  to  death.     Comp.  o.  xv.  §  12. 

*^  Attoiher  theory  is  that  the  Babylonian  invasion  was  the  cause  of  the  di»> 
affection  of  the  Egyptians  towards  Apries. 
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vassal.  That  the  connection  of  the  two  kingdoms  waa  drawn  closer 
by  marriage  is  shown  by  the  famous  Babylonian  queen,  who  bears 
the  Saite  name  of  Nitocris  {Neit-akri^  i.  e. "  Keith  the  Victorious  "). 
With  Apiics,  to  whom  Herodotus  assigna  25  years,"^  ended  the  direct 
line  of  the  Saite  house,  just  about  a  century  after  the  accession  of 
Psammetichus  I.  (b.c.  569). 

§  15.  Amasis,  or  Aahhes  II.,  ends  *'  the  long  majestic  line  of 
Egypt's  kings/'  with  the  name  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Theban. 
monarchy — a  coincidence  which  may  have  soothed  the  old  Egyptian 
party  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  though  the  name  was  borne 
by  a  vassal  to  Babylon.  Uis  place  in  the  Saite  dynasty  was  confirmed 
by  his  marriage  with  Ankhs-en^Ranqfrehet,  the  daughter  of  Psammeti- 
chus II.,''  and  he  adopted  the  title  of  Neit-'se  (son  qf  Nnth).  He  was 
a  native  of  Siouph,  in  the  Saite  nome,  and  belonged  to  a  house  of  no 
high  distinction.  Finding  that  this  lessened  his  consideration  with 
his  subjects,  he  caused  (says  Herodotus)  a  golden  footpan  to  be  made 
into  the  image  of  a  god,  and  when  the  Egyptians  flocked  to  worship 
the  image,  he  called  them  to  an  assembly,  and,  by  comparing  its 
change  of  condition  to  his  own,  won  the  respect  which  was  due,  at 
all  events,  to  his  cleverness. 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  fond  of  pleasure,  and  had  roamed  about 
to  rob  people  when  his  resources  failed  him.  When  charged  with 
such  an  ofTence,  his  denial  was  brought  to  the  test  before  the 
nearest  oracle ;  and,  when  he  became  king,  in  the  same  spirit  which 
we  see  in  Croesus,  he  honoured  or  neglected  the  temples  of  the  gods 
according  as  they  had  succeeded  or  failed  in  detecting  bis  crimes. 
He  carried  his  love  of  pleasure  to  the  throne ;  but  did  not  permit  it 
to  interfere  with  business,  nor  his  business  with  his  pleasure.  From 
early  dawn  to  the  busy  time  of  the  forenoon — the  "  full  market,"  as 
the  Greeks  called  the  third  hour  after  sunrise — he  sedulously  trans- 
acted all  the  business  that  was  brought  before  him :  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  he  drank  and  joked  with  his  guests,  often 
beyond  the  limits  of  propriety.  To  the  friends  who  would  have  had 
the  Egyptians  always  see  him  in  royal  dignity  upon  his  throne,  he 
replied  by  the  celebrated  metaphor  of  the  mischief  of  keeping  a  bow 
always  bent 

§  16.  Such  a  spirit  suited  the  subject  state  of  Egypt ;  and,  first  as 
an  unambitious  vassal,  afterwards  favoured  by  the  declining  power  of 
Babylon,  Amasis  raised  the  country  to  a  very  high  state  of  material 

*•  We  prefer  this  date  to  Manetho's  19  years,  both  from  its  better  agreement 
with  the  Bcriptnre  chronology,  and  fh>in  the  constant  corruption  of  Manetho*8 
numbers. 

**  According  to  some  authorities,  this  princess  was  the  daughter  of  a  King^ 
rsAMMBTicBus  III.,  whosc  uome  is  found  on  some  monuments  at  Thebes.  Hi« 
place  in  the  series — whether  before,  or  after,  or  contemporary  with  Apnea— i« 
Tery  doubtful. 
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prosperity,  and  adorned  the  temples  with  admirable  works  of  art 
Herodotus  reports  the  saying,  *'  that  the  reign  of  Amasis  was  the 
most  prosperous  time  that  Egypt  ever  saw— the  river  was  more 
liberal  to  the  land,  and  the  land  brought  forth  more  abundantly  for 
the  service  of  man,  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  while  the 
number  of  inhabited  cities  was  not  less  than  20,000.*'*®  However 
this  prosperity  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  priests,  who 
dwelt  with  fond  regret  on  the  period  just  before  the  Persian  con* 
quest,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  Egypt's  wealth,  both  from  the 
tombs  of  private  persons  at  Thebes,  and  from  the  vast  booty  carried 
off  by  the  army  of  Cambyses. 

The  rule  of  Amasis  was  as  hostile  to  idleness  as  that  of  any  of 
the  old  Pharaohs.  Herodotus  ascribes  to  him  the  law  (which  Bolon 
adopted)  requiring  all  Egyptians  to  present  thenutelves  once  a  year 
before  the  governor  of  their  nome,  and  to  show  their  means  of 
living,  on  pain  of  death ;  but  the  monuments  exhibit  such  registra- 
tion-scenes at  a  much  earlier  date.^ 

§  17.  A  main  source  of  this  prosperity,  besides  the  irrepressible 
fertility  of  Egypt,  was  the  full  development  which  Amasis  gave  to 
the  commercial  policy  begun  by  Psammetichus.  He  permitted  the 
Greeks  to  settle  at  Naucratis,  below  Sals,  on  the  Canopic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  to  which  channel  their  commerce  was  restricted."  As  was 
usual  with  the  ancient  nations,  the  concession  of  a  residence  to 
foreigners  involved  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship;  but  Amasis 
also  granted  sites  for  temples  to  those  who  wished  only  to  trade  • 
upon  the  coast,  without  tsiking  up  their  residence  in  Egypt.  The 
most  famous  and  most  frequented  of  such  temples  was  the  HeUenion, 
built  conjointly  by  the  lonians,  Dorians,  and  JColians  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  contributing  cities  had  the  right  of  appointing  the  govcmon 
of  the  factory  with  which  the  temple  was  connected.  Separate 
temples  were  erected  by  the  iElginetans  to  Jove ;  by  the  Samians  to 
Hera ;  and  by  the  Milesians  to  Apollo.^ 

§  18.  Such  works,  executed  at  a  time  when  Grecian  art  was 
approaching  its  acme,  must  have  had  some  influence  on  the  art  of 
E^pt,  and  thus  Greece  repaid  a  part  of  an  ancient  debt  The 
Egyptian  monuments  of  this  age,  while  retaining  their  national 
style  and  conventional  forms,  are  distinguished  by  a  new  freedom 
and  grace,  especially  in  those  figures  which  were  unfettered  by 

»•  Herod.  iL  177. 

n  wiUdnaon  raggests  that  Aahmes  I.  (Amods)  may  have  been  tho  aathor  of 
tbe  law ;  bat  we  txare  seen  that  the  Old  Monarchy  of  Memphis  waa  equally 
fntolentnt  of  idleness. 

«  Herod,  il.  178,  179.  Wilkinson  obscrres  that  this  restriction,  which  re- 
sembles the  policy  of  the  Chine«e  towards  Europeans,  was  also  a  wise  precaution 
•gainst  the  Greek  pirates  who  infested  the  Mediterranean.  The  exact  poslUon  o. 
Kaosratis  is  unknown.  ''  Herod.  11.  178.. 
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hieratic  rulos.  Kor  did  the  Egyptian  artist  want  for  oocu})ation 
under  Amasis,  who  emulated  the  old  kings  in  the  ooloesal  size 
of  his  works.  At  Memphis  he  built  a  vast  temple  to  Jsis,  and 
adorned  the  temple  of  Phtha  with  colossal  statues.''*  At  Sals,  Le 
built  the  propyleea  of  the  temple  of  Keith,  *'an  astonishing  work, 
far  snr|)a8sing  all  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind  both  in  extent 
and  height,  and  built  with  stones  of  rare  size  and  excellency  ** 
(Herod.).  He  also  repaired  the  temple  with  stones  of  a  most 
extraordinnry  size,  some  of  limestone  from  the  quarries  opposite 
Memphis,  but  the  largest  were  granite  blocks  from  Elephantine. 
Of  these  huge  masses  the  moat  wonderfid  was  a  monolith  chamber, 
the  conveyance  of  which  from  Elephantine  to  Sals  (commonly  a 
voyage  of  twenty  days)  occupied  2000  labourers  three  years,  and 
after  all  an  omen  prevented  its  being  placed  in  the  temple.^'  Amasis 
also  placed  there  several  immense  andixy-sphinxes,  and  other  colossal 
statues,  among  which  was  a  recumbent  colossus  of  the  same  size  as 
that  at  Memphis.^ 

While  thus  adorning  the  sanctuaries  of  his  native  gods,  he  gave 
100  talents  (about  25,0002.)  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  which  was  burnt  in  B.o.  548,  and  he  dedicated  statues  and 
other  works  of  art  to  various  Greek  deities  : — to  Athena  at  Lindas, 
in  regard  for  the  tradition  that  the  temple  was  built  by  the 
daughters  of  Danatis,  when  they  touched  there  on  their  flight  from 
the  sons  of  ^gyptus ; — to  Hera  at  Samos,  in  memory  of  his  friend- 
•  ship  for  the  ill-fated  Polycrates,  an  episode  in  ancient  history  made 
famous  by  Herodotus  and  Schiller;^ — and  to  Athena  at  Gyrene, 
with  which  state  he  formed  a  close  alliance,  marrying  Ladice,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  or  of  a  Gyrenaic  noble,  **  either  as  a  sign  of 
friendly  feeling,  or  because  he  had  a  fancy  to  marry  a  Greek, 
woman."™ 

§  19.  But  his  foreign  policy  was  not  entirely  pacific.  He  used 
the  navy,  which  Neco  had  founded,  to  take  Gypnis,  which  was  a 

'■  Herod,  ii.  176.  One  of  these  was  a  reeumbetU  coloumB  75  feet  long,  in 
f^ot  of  the  temple— an  attitude  so  unusaal  that  (as  Wilkinson  suggests)  the 
monolith  was  probably  left  on  the  ground  on  account  of  the  troubles  which  aoon 
befel  Egypt,  a  reason  which  the  priests  would  not  confess  to  Herodotus.  The 
others  were  two  pairs  of  twin  colossi  on  the  same  base,  20  feet  high,  carTed  in 
the  stone  of  Ethiopia,  on  each  side  of  the  temple. 

'<*  So  Herodotus  was  told  ;  but  the  true  reason  was  probably  that  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  note.  A  similar  monolith  of  the  same  king  at  Thmuls  or  Leonto- 
polis  (7W-«i-Jlaf),  measures  21  feet  9  inches  high,  IS  feet  broad,  and  11  feet  7 
inches  deep,  externally.  The  dimensions  giTen  by  Herodotus  are  equal  to  31  feet 
6  inches  high,  22  feet  broad,  and  12  feet  deep,  outaidt,  and  maide  28  feet  8  inches, 
18  feet,  and  7|  feet.  What  he  calls  the  length  was  the  height,  when  the  chamber 
stood  erect  '•  Herod,  ii.  175. 

f'  Herod.  III.  S9-4S;  Bchiller,  'Das  Ring  ilea  Polykrates;'  see  Lord  Lytton^ 
translations  of  Schiller's  ballads. 

*•  Herod,  ii.  180. 
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dependency  of  Phoenicia,  and  to  reduce  it  to  tribute.''  In  the  final 
effort  to  resist  the  Tersian  conqueror  Cyrus,  Amasis  appears  as  the 
ally  of  the  Lydian  Croesus  and  the  Babylonian  Nabonidus,  the  latter 
being  still  probably  his  nominal  suzemin.  If  we  may  believe 
Xenophon,  Amasis  sent  to  the  aid  of  Croesus  a  force  of  120,000 
Egyptians,  who,  after  a  very  brave  resistance,  were  admitted  to  an 
honourable  capitulation,  and  settled  in  Larissa  and  Cyllene.  Amasis 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Cyrus,  to 
whose  aid  he  sent  one  of  the  fekmous  Egyptian  eye-doctors.^  But 
this  man's  resentment  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  pretext  which 
the  ambition  of  Cambyses  found  for  the  attack  which  he  meditated 
from  the  banning  of  his  reign.  Amasis  died  just  as  the  invasion 
began  (b.c.  527  or  525),  leaving  the  inheritance  of  a  lost  throne  to 
his  son  PsAMMENiTDS,  who  was  defeated  at  Pelusium,  and  put 
to  death  with  every  indignity,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  six  months. 

§  20.  The  story  of  the  conquest,  and  of  the  renewed  attempts 
of  Egypt  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  belong  to  the  history  of  Persia. 
The  Persian  kings,  from  Cambyses  to  Darius  II.  Nothus,  are 
enrolled  as  the  Twenty-seventh  Dynasty  of  Manetho.  The  ensuing 
revolts  are  recognised  in  the  Twenty-eighth  {Saite)  Dynasty^  oon« 
gisting  only  of  Amyrtajus,  who  restored  the  independence  of  Egypt 
(b-c.  414-408),  and  the  Twenty^ninth  (Mmdesian)  and  Thirtieth 
{Sebennyte)  Dynasties  (about  b.c.  408-353),**  of  whose  intricate 
history  we  need  only  here  say  that  they  ruled  with  great  prosperity 
and  have  left  beautiful  monuments  of  art."  llie  last  king  of  inde- 
pendent Egypt  was  Nectanebo  II.,  who  succumbed  to  the  invasion 
of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  fled  to  Ethiopia  (b.c.  353).  The  last 
three  kings  of  Persia,  Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codomannus,  form 
the  Thirty-first  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  ending  with  the  submission 
of  Egypt  to  Alexander  the  Great  (b.o.  332). 

His  foundation  of  Alexandria  prepared  the  three  centuries  of 
prosperity  which  Egypt  enjoyed  under  the  Ptolemies  (b.o.  323  to 
B.C.  30) ;  till  Mark  Antony  bartered  the  chance  of  a  new  Eastern 
Empire^  with  its  seat  in  Egypt»  for  the  charms  of  Cleopatra  at  the 
battle  of  Actium ;  which  made  Egypt  a  Roman  province,  and  decided 
the  victory  of  European  progress  over  the  despotic  spirit  and  bar- 
barian immobility  of  the  East. 

»  Herod.  U.  182. 

*^  Herod.  UL  1.    Ophthalmia  has  always  been  one  of  the  plagues  of  £^pU 
WiUdnson  ascribes  it  to  the  transition  from  excessiire  dryness  to  damp. 
«  See  Book  UI.  chap.  xxYiii. 
**  The  British  Moseum  is  particularly  rich  in  their  monnmenta. 


«*  Funeral  Boat,  or  Baris.** 
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fiaonoirL  Social  Jmwmvnmn,  §  1.  ChanAteroftheEgyptiaaa.  §  2.  Gommaa 
Tiew  at  cait§  called  in  question.  But  the  hereditary  aystem  of  odbupationa  th« 
general  rule.  §  3.  Claaaea  enumerated  by  the  Greek  writers.  The  lower 
olaaees  diatinguiahed  from  the  priests  and  warriors.  Agrieulturlats  and 
herdsmen.  §  4.  Oeeupations  depicted  on  the  monuments.  tJaenumentted 
classes.  Independent  proprietors.  City  Populace.  §  5.  The  hifphest  Class  : 
the  Friait,  Their  landed  property  and  other  resources.  Their  ritual  obser- 
vances. Monogamy.  Sacerdotal  Colleges.  §  8.  The  second  or  JftUttery  Close. 
Hermotybiana  and  Calaairiana.  Distribution  of  the  foroes:— Land;  Body* 
guard ;  AUowancea ;  Auxiliaries,  and  Mercenaries. 

Hkctxoh  II.  Political  Institutiohs.  §  7.  Power  of  the  Kmg,  His  diTinity. 
Distance  abore  his  subjects.  No  independent  nobility.  §  8.  Sacerdotal  rules 
for  the  King's  daily  life.  **  The  King  can  do  no  wrong."  Fiction  of  m 
posthumous  Judgment  by  the  people.  §  9.  Hereditary  Succession.  Boyal 
Princes.  Election.  Initiation  into  sacerdotal  knowledge.  The  King  bound  to 
govern  according  to  law.  Stability  of  the  goTemment.  §  10.  Egyptian  fcyis- 
lation.  Admired  and  copied  by  the  Qreeka.  Likeness  to  the  Mosaic  laws. 
Criminal  code.  Forced  labour  bi  the  mines.  Curious  law  of  tlieft.  Ciril  l&w. 
Debtor  and  Creditor.  §11.  Independence  of  the  judicial  admimi$tnUion» 
Court  of  the  Thirty.  Course  of  procedure ;  wholly  In  writing.  Reports  of 
two  trials.  §  13.  General  Admimetration  by  the  corporation  of  Scribes. 
Chief  departments.  Sources  of  Revenue.  §  IS.  Division  of  Egypt  into 
yomee,  Komarchs  and  Toparehs.  Central  llepresentadon  at  the  Labyrinth. 
The  people  excluded  from  the  government. 

Bbctiok  III.  Rblioious  Institutions.  §  14.  Greek  view  of  the  popular  super- 
stitions. Esoteric  religion  of  the  priests.  Doctrine  of  one  self-existing  God. 
**  I  AX  THAT  I  AM.*'  §  15.  His  Unity  lost  in  His  manifestations.  Symbolical 
spirit  of  Egyptian  polytheism  and  idolatry.  Triads  of  deities ;  fi&ther,  mother, 
and  son.  §  1 6.  Doctrine  of  a  future  life  :  symbolised  by  the  coarse  and 
power  of  the  Sun.  His  various  personifications,  Jia,  Atoumt  Kheper.  Inert 
Matter  the  universal  Mother.  Created  and  vivified  by  Houm,  the  first  demi- 
urgtis :  symbol,  the  Sam,  The  region  of  darkness  and  death  personified  In 
Atkor  (symbol,  the  Cbw),  mother  of  Home.  Boat  of  Osiris.  FaUe  of  Oairisi, 
Iiiis,  Horns,  and  Typhon.  §  17.  The  chief  Egyptian  7yiade—{i.)  Of  Thebes  : 
Amun,  MatU,  Choru,     (U.)  Of  Memphis ;  Fhtha,  Poiht,  Ifimth,     (iU.)  Of 
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Hermontliis :  Month,  JUiho,  and  Sbnta.  (It.)  Unlvenal  trial  of  Onria,  Tnt, 
and  Sonu.  Three  orden  of  deities.  The  eight  great  gods.  §  18.  Animal 
WonMp  of  the  Egyptians.  Yarlous  explanations.  Theory  of  utility,  inade- 
quate. §  19.  True  origin  of  the  practiee  in  tymboUam.  Three  stages.  Cases 
of  positiTe  incarnation.  The  boll  ApU,  His  reTelation,  maintenanee,  and 
barial.  His  new  manifestation  as  Oair-IIapi,  the  Serapit  of  the  Greeks. 
}  20.  Cbre  of  the  sacred  animals.  Laws  for  their  protection.  Sacrilege  of 
Gambyses.  The  Roman  soldier.  Deeeription  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  §21. 
Saeriflees  and  worship.  Circumcision.  Embalmment.  Doctrine  of  immor- 
tality and  resurrection—  and  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Judgment 
of  the  Dead.  Fate  of  the  wicked.  Trials  and  bliss  of  the  just.  His  identifl- 
eation  with  "  Osiris  the  Good." 

BscnoN  IV.  EoTPTiAM  Akt.  §  22.  Antiquity  and  ezoellenoe  of  Egyptian  art  Its 
religious  source.  Architecture :  monumental  and  permanent  in  its  forms — 
but  not  wanting  in  grace.  §  28.  Four  classes  of  buildings  :  pyramids,  tombs, 
palaces,  and  temples.  Description  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  Buildings  attached. 
Sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  colossi.  §  24.  Sculpture:  its  religious  character, 
and  dcTclopment  fh)m  the  temple.  Its  symbolic  spirit.  Repose  and  absence 
of  detail.  Symmetry  and  rhythmical  postures.  §  25.  Fire  epochs  of  Egyptian 
Sculpture.  §  26.  Pamtmg :  chiefly  deooratiTC.  Colours  and  pigments. 
Painted  tablets  and  Tignettes. 

Bscnosr  T.  Wbituto,  LrrKBATunx,  and  Scixmcb.  §  27.  Wfiting'-iXM  antiquity 
and  general  use.  Materials  :  papyrue^  pens,  ink.  §  28.  Three  forms  of  letters  : 
hieroglyphic^  hieratic,  and  demotic.  Essentially  the  same.  §  29.  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  hieroglyphics.  §  80.  Phonetic  and  ideographic  characters.  §  81. 
Egyptian  Literature.  Libraries.  Ritual  of  the  Dead  and  other  Religious 
works.  Hermetic  Books.  Historical  Literature.  Poems.  Literary  exercises. 
Bomanoes.  §  82.  Egyptian  Science.  Medicine.  Geometry.  Astronomy. 
Astrology.    Numerals. 

Sectton  L — Social  Institutions — Classes  of  the  People. 

§  1.  A  people  who  lived  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  at 
the  leasts  under  a  despotic  government,  amidst  all  the  dynastic 
changes  of  which  we  never  meet  with  a  popular  revolution,  must 
have  had  th^e  strongest  elements  of  permanence  both  in  their  character 
and  their  institutions.  The  Egyptians  were  serious,  as  became 
believers  in  an  immortal  life  and  the  subjects  of  a  supreme  ruler, 
living  under  a  fixed  system  of  laws,  and  inhabiting  a  climate  whose 
very  changes  show  its  regularity.  But  the  sombre  style  of  their 
monuments,  and  the  composed  features  given  to  their  statues  by 
conventional  rules  of  art,  perhaps  even  the  very  preservation  of  so 
many  of  their  dead,  have  produced  an  exaggerated  impression  of  their 
gravity.  They  have  left  scenes  of  feasting  and  amusement  enough 
to  prove  that  they  could  be  cheerful,  and  something  more. 

§  2.  The  assertion  constantly  made,  on  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  that  Egyptian  society  was  founded  on  the  immutable  law 
of  caste,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Bossellini  and  Ampere.  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  three  conditions  of  ou^e— nlevotion 
to  the  profession  of  the  caste,  abstinence  from  all  other  professions, 
and  from  intermarriage  with  other  castes — were  not  fulfilled  by  the 
Egyptians.  From  the  monuments  we  find  the  sacerdotal  and  military 
faiictions  borne  by  the  same  persons,  and  combined  with  civil  offices : 
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priests  and  soldiers  intermarry  with  each  others'  daughters ;  and 
tnembers  of  the  same  family  follow  these  two  several  professions. 
For  example,  a  monument,  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  to  one  who 
was  himself  a  general  of  infantry,  records  that  his  elder  brother  was 
a  chief  of  public  works  and  at  the  same  time  a  priest.^  The 
nobility  of  an  Egyptian,  moreover,  consisted  in  his  high  functions ; 
and  high  birth  is  never  put  forward  in  the  laudatory  epitaphs. 
Except  the  royal  race,  who  claimed  a  divine  descent — whether  as  a 
fact  or  a  figure  is  not  quite  clear — all  Egyptians  were  equally  well 
born." 

But  there  was  a  tendency,  as  in  some  modem  aristocracies,  for 
the  higher  services  of  religion  and  the  state  to  become  hereditary 
in  certain  families  of  the  nobles,  to  whom  such  functions  were 
strictly  confined.  The  line  of  division  was  clear  and  broad  between 
these  privileged  classes  and  those  who  were  occupied  with  the  wants 
of  daily  life;  and  among  the  latter  it  was  customary,  if  not 
established  by  law,  that  the  same  occupations  were  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  natural  result  of  a  state  of 
society  in  which,  the  land  and  the  government  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  upper  classes,  they  can  prescribe  to  the  lower  the  conditions 
imder  which  they  shall  earn  their  daily  bread,  llie  general  rule,  at 
all  events,  in  Egypt  was  that  every  man  should  be  limited  to  his 
hereditary  business.*  The  monuments  show  clearly  the  distinct 
line  between  the  privileged  classes  of  the  priests  and  warriors,  who 
also  held  the  higher  administrative  ofiices,  and  the  rest  of  the 
population ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  they  give  no  indications  of 
any  fixed  distribution  of  employments  among  the  lower  classes. 
"  Priests,  warriors,  judges,  architects,  chiefs  of  districts  and  provinces, 
are  nearly  the  only  ranks  or  classes  that  appear  in  the  inscriptions. 
We  do  not  find  the  labourer,  the  agriculturist,  the  artist,  or  the 
physician,  receiving  those  funereal  honours  which  consist  in  the 
representation  of  the  deceased  as  offering  to  the  gods  and  praying 
for  their  protection  in  another  world.**  * 

§  3.  Of  such  dasseSf  then,  rather  than  castes^  Herodotus  enume- 
rates seven,  Diodorus^ve ;  but  neither  account  is  exact.  Both  agree 
in  making  the  priests  and  soldiers  the  two  highest  classes :  the  rest, 
forming  the  common  people,  are  divided  by  Diodorus  into  shepherds 
(or  herdsmen),  agriculturists,  and  artisans ;  by  Herodotus  into  herds- 
men, stvineJ^erds,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and  steersmen  (or  pilots). 
The  last  two  classes  (as  Herodotus  expressly  tells  us  of  the  tn- 
terpreters)  would  naturally  be  formed  into  distinct  corporations 

>  Ampdre,  In  the  *  Rerue  des  Denx  Monde*,'  1848,  p.  410.  *  Diod.  i.  92. 

*  DlcaBarchon  attributes  to  SeBOstris  the  law,  fu^jcva  xaroAiireir  rifv  irarp^MV 
Wxvi|v.     Schol.  to  Ap.  Rhod.  ir.  p.  272-276. 

*  Ampdre,  as  quoted  by  Kenrick,  *  Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  ii.  c.  94. 
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under  the  Saite  kings,  who  encouraged  foreigners  and  their  com- 
merce;' and  it  must  be  constantly  remembered  that  Herodotud 
describes  Egypt  (and  chiefly  Lower  Egypt)  as  the  SaSte  kings  had 
left  it  to  their  Persian  conquerors.  The  separation  of  the  unclean 
nurineherds  from  the  other  pastoral  people  is  a  mere  subdivision,  or 
vice  vend ;  and  the  remarkable  omission  of  the  agricuUuruts  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  virtually  serfs,  adacriptt 
glebce,  not  recognised  as  following  a  calling  of  their  own.  All  the 
Jand  of  Egypt  being  owned  by  the  king,  pnests,  and  soldiers,  the 
peasants  tilled  it  for  their  masters,  paying  a  full  and  ligidly-exacted 
rent  of  the  produce.  Their  condition  was  much  like  that  of  the 
fdlahs  of  this  day.'  No  class  seem  to  have  been  social  outcasts  like 
the  indieai  pariahSf  except  perhaps  the  swineherds^  who  (Herodotus 
tells  us)  were  not  permitted  to  enter  a  temple.  As  to  the  supposed 
hatred  and  contempt  for  shepherds  and  herdsmen  in  general — *'  every 
shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians"^ — ^it  seems  probable 
that  some  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  Semitic  nomad 
races,  the  detested  kinsmen  of  the  Hyksos^  and  the  native  Egyptians 
who  tended  their  lords'  flocks  and  herds.  But  the  antipathy  to  the 
former  class  would  naturally  include  all  the  subject  pastoral  races  of 
the  Delta,  the  marshes  of  which  were  the  greatest  pasture-ground 
of  Egypt 

§  4.  The  vast  variety  of  the  occupations  followed  by  the  several 
classes  of  artisans,  who  are  seen  on  the  monuments  in  the  actual 
work  of  their  several  callings,  has  been  partly  described  in  our 
account  of  the  life  of  Egypt  under  the  Old  Monarchy.  A  full 
account  lies  quite  beyond  our  limits,  and  it  has  been  already  given 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson ; '  in  whose  descriptions  and  plates  the 
reader  will  find  the  old  Egyptians  engaged  in  all  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  gardening,  hunting,  and  boating;  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  glass,  pottery,  metal-work,  and  textile  fabrics;  in  the 
handicrafts  of  shoemaking  and  carpentry,  masonry  and  building, 
polishing  pillan  and  colossal  statues ;  in  the  occupations  of  sho{> 
keepers,   public  weighers  and    notaries,  fowlers,  fishermen,  brick- 

*  The  large  elan  of  ordinary  sailors,  especially  boatmen  navigating  the  Nile, 
woald  be  Lacladcd  in  Diodorus's  class  of  artificer*  or,  as  we  may  say,  erafttmen. 

*  It  would  seem,  however,  ft-om  Genesis  xlvii.  18-21,  that  there  was  once  a 
clam  of  independent  proprietors,  who,  on  their  extinction  as  landowners,  were 
added  to  the  nrban  population. 

'  Genesis  xlvi.  84.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  adds  to  the  text  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments  : — "  as  if  to  prove  how  much  they  despised  every  order  of  pastors, 
the  artists,  both  of  Upper  and  Lower  E^ypt,  delighted  on  all  'occasions  in  carica- 
turing  their  appearance."  (*  Anc.  Egyptians,'  vol.  ii.  p.  169,  popular  edit.)  Dr 
Beke  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  word  translated  "abomination"  really 
means  *•  an  object  of  reverence."     (See  *  Atbemeum,'  Jmic,  186ft.) 

■  *  The  Ancient  Egyptians'  6  ^ols.  8vo. ;  and  '  A  r.tpular  Account  of  tlie 
t  Egyptians,*  S  vols.  Cr.  8vo. 
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makers,  and  oommoD  labonrerB ;  besides  other  scenes  too  many  to 
enumerate. 

The  classification  attempted  by  the  Greek  writers  oonld  not,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  complete.  ''lu  a  country  so  fertile  as 
^gyp^>  i^  which  manufactures,  art,  and  internal  commerce  were 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  wealth  must  have  accumulated  amongst 
those  engaged  in  civil  life,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  class  of 
independent  proprietors  not  included  in  any  of  the  ffenea.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  in  large  cities  a  populace  forms  itself, 
depending  on  casual  expedients  for  subsistence,  and,  as  having  no 
definite  occupation,  equally  excluded  from  the  list  Such  a  clabS  in 
later  times  existed  in  Egypt ;  Sethos  employed  it  in  support  of  his 
usurpation ;'  Amasis  endeavoured  to  check  its  growth  by  compelling 
every  man  to  declare  his  occupation  before  the  magistrate,'*  '* 

§  5.  The  highest  class  was  that  of  the  P&iests  ;  and  their  office 
was  strictly  hereditary.  The  priests  of  Amun  at  Thebes,  and  of 
Phtha  at  Memphis,  boasted  to  Hecatasus  and  Herodotus  their 
descent  from  &ther  to  son  for  345  and  840  generations  respectively .** 
They  were  the  great  hereditary  nobility  of  Egypt ;  and  they  shared 
with  the  king  and  the  warrior-class  the  ownership  of  all  the  land. 
They  claimed  their  possessions  as  the  gift  of  Isis,  who  had  granted 
one-third  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  to  the  priests ;  and  in  fact  they  held 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  proportion. 
When  Joseph  accomplished  his  new  policy  of  land  tenure,  the  land 
of  the  priests  was  exempted  from  the  paramount  ownership  of  the 
king,  and  from  the  tax  of  one -fifth  of  the  produce ;  and  the  exemption 
remained  permanent."  The  lands  were  let  out  to  tenants,  whose 
rents  were  carried  into  the  treasury  of  the  temples,  of  which  the 
cultivatora  were  considered  as  the  servants.  Hence  were  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  temples,  their  pompous  ritual,  and  their 
numerous  hierarchy  of  ministers ;  but  the  priests  received,  besides, 
daily  rations  of  cooked  food,  and  contributions  of  oxen,  sheep,  and 
wine:  fieh  was  forbidden  to  them.  So  abundant  were  these 
resources  that  they  had  no  need  to  expend  their  private  property." 
They  lived  in  wealth  and  luxury ;  and  the  minute  ritual  observances 
of  their  lives,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Egypt,  were  agreeable  rather  than 
ascetic.   They  shaved  the  head  and  body  every  other  day,  washed  in 

«  Herod,  ii.  141.  .        >•  Kenrick,  *  Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  il.  p.  48. 

"  Herod,  ii.  143,  148.  Taken  literally,  the  stetement  is  of  course  incredible, 
and  its  artificial  character  is  further  shown  by  the  number  of  generations  of  the 
kings  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  priests.  But  it  is  a  good  argument  for  the 
law  of  hereditary  succession  in  both  cases.  A  similar  case  of  hereditary  succes* 
aion  in  the  oiril  service  is  cited  by  Lepeius  firom  an  inscription  in  the  Sinaitio 
peninsula,  in  which  a  chief  of  the  mining  works  declares  that  twenty-three  of  hit 
ancestors  had  filled  the  same  office  before  him. 

»  Genesis  xlvii.  28 ;  Diod.  i.  78.  But  it  appears  firom  the  Bosetta  stone  thai 
Um  Ptolemies  received  a  tax  firom  the  priests.  i'  Herod,  ii.  87. 
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cM  water  twice  every  day  and  twioe  every  night,  and  wore  robes  of 
linen  and  shoes  of  papyrus,  wool  and  leather  being  forbidden  them.^ 
The  endless  variety  of  their  services  filled  up  the  time  for  which 
there  was  no  other  occupation  (for  the  sdences,  of  which  the  priests 
held  the  key,  ooald  only  be  mastered  by  the  few);  and  even 
amusement  might  be  found  in  ritual  observances.  They  were  bound 
by  no  law  of  celibacy;  but  they  were  the  only  class  to  whom 
polygamy  was  forbidden.^  Women  could  not  hold  the  priesthood, 
even  to  female  deities ;  ^  but  they  might  minister  in  the  temples." 
For  each  deity  there  wss  a  high-priest,  whose  dignity  was  hereditary, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  hierarchy  of  priests,  scribes,  and  attendants 
of  all  sorts.  The  most  famous  sacerdotal  colleges  were  those  of  the 
three  religious  capitals,  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Thebes. 

§  6.  The  MiUTABY  Class  ranked  eecond.  None  of  them  practised 
any  trade ;  and  the  son  succeeded  to  the  profession  of  the  farther.^* 
H^odotns  divides  them  into  the  two  bodies  called  Hermotybians  and 
Calasirians,^  Each  body  consisted  of  the  forces  of  different  nomes ; 
&o  Hermotybians  belonging  to  five  nomes  of  Lower  Egypt  and  one 
of  Upper  Egypt,  namely,  Chemmls ;  the  Galasirians  to  eleven  nomes 
of  Lower  Egypt  and  one  of  Upper,  namely,  Thebes.^  As  Kenrick 
observes,  **  It  was  on  the  ride  of  Asia  that  the  country  was  most 
exposed  to  attack ;  .  .  .  .  and  the  abundance  and  fertility  of  laud  in 
the  Delta  pointed  out  this  as  the  part  most  suitable  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  soldiery."  Here,  also,  the  foreign  auxiliaries  were 
stationed  in  their  separate  **  camps."  To  the  native  soldiery,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  entrusted  the  three  great  frontier  garrisons  of 
Elephantine  towards  Ethiopia,  Pelusium  towards  Syria,  and  Marea 
towards  Libya. 

The  military  class  shared  the  soil  of  Egypt  with  the  king  and 
the  priests ;  and  an  expression  of  Diodorus  seems  to  imply  that  they 
employed  their  leisure  in  cultivating  their  lauds:"  but  they  were 
interdicted  from  all  handicrafts.  Herodotus  says  that  each  soldier 
had  12  aruroB  (about  3  roods)  exempt  from  all  imposts.  There 
was  no  privil^ed  corps,  like  our  Guards;  but  the  king's  body-guard 
was  furnished  every  year  by  1000  men  from  each  of  the  two  bodies ; 
and,  during  this  service,  each  man  received,  as  daily  allowance, 

>«  Herod,  ii.  37.        ^  Diod.  i.  80  :  oomp.  Herod.  11.  92.        ^*  Herod.  11.  85. 

"  Hierod.  11.  55 ;  oonflrmed  by  the  monomento.  But  the  Roeetta  atone  shows 
tlutt  the  deified  Ptolemies  had  their  priestesses  as  well  as  their  priests. 

1*  Herod.  11.  165,  166.  PriesU  also,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  held  military 
eommands;  and  there  is  no  proof  that  men  of  daring  and  promise  were  not 
Teoeired  ftrom  other  classes  into  the  military. 

>*  The  lattex  name  is  found  on  the  monuments  as  Klaahtt  fbllowed  by  the  figure 
of  SB  archer  or  a  soldier,  the  Egyptian  infuntry  being  chiefly  archers.  Wilkinson, 
note  to  Herod.  iL  164. 

*•  Here  again  it  should  be  obserred  that  the  information  of  Herodotus  relates 
to  the  state  of  Bgypt  under  the  Salte  kings.  »  Diod.  i.  28. 

▲NO.  UlST.  M 
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5  mintB  **  of  baked  head  or  parched  com,  2  mintB  of  beef,  and  about 
a  quart  of  wine.  Their  peculiar  armsi  dothing,  and  ensigns,  are  seen 
on  the  monumeuts. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Egyptian  army  had  no  re- 
semblance to  forces  of  paid  soldiers  enlisted  from  the  lower  classes, 
and  commanded  by  privileged  officers.  The  whole  profession  was 
privileged ;  and,  in  the  ^urishing  times  of  the  monarchy,  it 
was  strictly  national  The  foreign  auxiliaries  were  kept  in  a 
thoroughly  subordinate  position ;  till,  in  the  course  of  generations, 
they  became  Egyptian  citizens,  like  the  Matoif  under  the  Middle 
Monarchy,  and  the  Libyan  MaxyanSj  under  the  New.  The  reliance 
of  Psammetichus  on  his  Greek  and  Garian  mercenaries  broke  up  this 
system,  and  caused,  first,  the  secession  of  the  bulk  of  the  native 
soldiers,  and  afterwards  those  intestine  struggles  of  the  two  forces 
which  left  Egypt  an  easy  prey  to  Persia. 

Section  II. — Political  Institutionb. 
§  7.  The  government  of  Egsrpt  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  only 
qualified  by  a  definite  system  of  laws,  and  by  the  strong  influence  of 
religion  on  the  conscience  of  the  king  and  of  rules  imposed  by  the 
priests  upon  his  daily  life.  He  held  unlimited  power  over  a  people 
who  were  unquestioning  believers  in  the  divine  right  of  kin^  on 
the  only  sure  ground  of  a  real  belief  in  their  divine  origin.  *'The 
Egyptians,"  says  Diodonis  Siculus,  '*  adore  their  kings  as  equal  to 
the  gods ; "  and  the  monuments  confirm  him.  In  the  earliest  age 
of  the  monarchy  we  find  the  king  invested  with  the  sacerdotal 
character ;  and  the  priests  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  on 
him  as  their  head.  As  the  priests  gained  more  independent  power, 
the  king  added  to  his  rank  as  severe^  pontiff  the  character  of  a 
visible  god  upon  the  earth.  Henoe  the  sublime  epithet  of  Pharaoh, 
son  of  the  Sun-Ood,  Ba,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  name  of  every 
king,  in  an  oval  surmounted  by  a  crowned  hawk,  the  symbol  of  Ba.^ 
'*  The  king  is  the  image  of  Ra  among  men,"  says  an  inscription. 
Hence  the  constant  identification  of  the  king  with  Horus,  and  his 
titles  of  "the  great  god,*'  "the  good  god,*'  "the  sun,  the  lord  of 
justice;'*  for  he  ruled  the  lower  world  as  the  sun  rules  the  order 
of  the  universe.  In  short,  as  a  modem  writer  puts  it,  in  the  act  of 
mounting  the  throne,  he  was  transfigured  before  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects,  and  enjoyed  an  apotheosis  during  his  life  besides  his 
apotheosis  after  death.  The  divine  and  regal  emblems  are  so  inter- 
changed on  the  monuments,  the  god  and  king  are  so  associated,  that 
it  is  ofteu  difficult  to  say  which  is  which  :  and  the  king  is  even  seen 
in  the  act  of  worshipping  his  own  image.     After  death,  the  long  line 

*■  The  Attie  mina  wu  about  1^  lb.  aToirdnpoi*,  the  Eginetan  about  If. 
**  This  is  the  earliest  use  of  cre$t*,  Khen  oreKU  had  a  real  meanrng. 
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of  kings  are  worshipped  by  their  sucoessors,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
**  Ciuunher  of  Ancestors  "  and  the  **  Tables  of  Abydos.**  But  daring 
life,  also,  they  had  their  own  priests  and  altars. 

The  distance  was  immeasurable  between  the  king  and  the  highest 
of  his  subjects.  He  might  not  be  ministered  toby  slaves;  but  priests 
and  military  nobles  were  his  domestics ;  and  their  epitaphs  record 
exemption  from  abject  reverenoe  as  the  most  distinguished  favour. 
One  rejoioes  in  being  allowed  to  touch  the  king's  knees  in  place  of 
prostration  before  him ;  another  is  even  permitted  to  wear  his  sandals 
in  the  palace.  This  system  endured  even  under  the  Ptolemies;  who, 
we  must  remember,  were  not  free  Greeks,  but  semi-barbarians,  prone 
to  adopt  Oriental  forms  and  Oriental  vices.  Such  a  view  of  the 
royal  person,  as  one  to  whom  reverence  and  obedience  was  a  religious 
duty  even  in  the  highest  subject,  excluded  that  personal  dignity  and 
independence  which  are  essential  to  a  true  nobility,  and  left  no  separate 
power  or  rank  between  the  divine  Phaiaoh  on  the  throne  and  the  people 
at  his  footstool.  Such  was  the  full  theory  of  Egyptian  royalty, 
however  modified  in  practice  by  the  power  of  the  priests  and  soldiers. 

S  8.  One  class  of  restrictions  arose  from  the  very  dignity  of  the 
royal  nature.  The  divine  Pharaoh  must  himself  observe  an  etiquette 
of  order  worthy  of  a  god ;  and  of  this  the  priests  made  themselves 
the  interpreters  and  ministers.  Uis  food  and  the  quantity  of  his 
wine,  his  exercises  and  his  pleasures,  were  all  prescribed  by  a  cere- 
monial contained  in  one  of  the  books  of  Hermes  (t.e«  Thoth).^  *'  It 
was  his  duty,"  says  Diodorus,  "  when  he  rose  in  the  early  morning, 
first  of  all  to  read  the  letters  sent  from  all  parts,  that  he  might 
transact  all  business  with  accurate  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done 
everywhere  in  his  kingdom.  Having  bathed,  and  arrayed  himself  in 
^endid  robes  and  the  insignia  of  sovereignty,  he  sacrificed  to  the 
gods.*  The  victims  being  placed  beside  the  altar,  the  high-priest, 
standing  near  the  king,  prayed  with  a  loud  voice  (the  people  standing 
round)  that  the  gods  would  give  health  and  all  other  blessings  to 
the  king,  he  observing  justice  towards  his  subjects.  It  was  the 
priest^s  office,  also»  to  dedare  the  king's  several  virtues,  saying  that 
he  showed  piety  towards  the  gods  and  clemency  towards  men ;  that 
he  was  temperate  and  magnanimous,  truthful  and  liberal,  and 
master  of  all  his  passions ;  that  he  inflicted  on  ofienders  punishments 
lighter  than  their  misdeeds  deserved,  and  repaid  benefits  with  more 
than  a  proportionate  return.  After  many  similar  prayers,  the  priest 
pioDoiinoed  an  imprecation  respecting  things  done  in  ignorance, 

**  dem.  Alex.  *  Strom.'  vi.  4^  p.  757,  ed.  Potter.  Coneeming  these  booki,  see 
below,  §  SO. 

**  The  nunrameiits  constantly  show  the  king  offleTinir  eacrlflces  in  person.  For 
m  i«piresenUtion  of  the  royal  robes  and  aj?ro«,  see  Wilkinson,  '  Popular  Aooount»' 
ifce.»  TdL  iL  p.  828. 
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ezempting  the  king  from  all  accosation,  and  fixing  the  injnry  and  the 
penalty  on  those  who  had  heen  his  ministers  and  who  had  wrongfully 
instnicted  him."  So  early  in  the  history  of  the  world  do  we  find  the 
doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  brought  to  support  the  maxim 
that  *'  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.*' 

it  is,  indeed,  affirmed  that  his  own  responsibility  was  enforced  by 
a  form  of  posthumous  judgment,  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the 
person  of  his  mummy.  Any  one  who  had  an  accusation  to  bring 
against  him  was  heard  ;  and,  after  the  priests  had  pleaded  his  merits, 
the  honours  of  sepulture  were  granted  or  refused  by  the  applause  or 
murmurs  of  the  assembled  people.*"  But  this  singular  statement 
receives  no  confirmation  fiom  the  monuments ;  and  when  we  find 
the  memorials  of  a  deceased  king  defaced,  it  is  generally  by  some 
rival  who  wished  to  brand  him  as  a  usurper. 

§  9.  The  succession  to  the  crown  was  hereditary ;  and  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family  were  distinguished  by  appropriate  titles  and 
insignia.^  These  princes  generally  followed  the  military  profession, 
to  which  most  of  the  Egyptian  kings  belonged:  we  find  them 
mentioned  as  generals  of  the  cavalry,  archers,  and  other  corpe,  and 
admirals  of  the  fleet  Many  held  honourable  offices  in  the  royal 
household,  such  as  fan-bearers  on  the  right  of  their  &ther,  royal 
scribes,  superintendents  of  the  granaries  or  of  the  land,  and  treasurers 
of  the  king.  That  *'  the  king  never  dies  "  was  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  monarchy;  and,  amidst  all  the  dynastic  revolutions,  the 
priestly  registers  (as  we  see  from  Manetho)  were  made  to  show  an 
unbroken  succession  from  Menes  to  Psammenitus. 

The  ceremonies  of  election,  spoken  of  by  some  late  writers,  seem  to 
have  been  only  formal,  the  people,  as  at  modem  coronations,  welcom- 
ing the  new  king  by  their  acclamations.  In  the  case  of  a  real  or  formal 
election,  owing  to  a  dynastic  revolution  or  the  failure  of  the  royal  line, 
the  new  king  must  be  either  a  priest  or  soldier;  and,  if  the  latter,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  sacerdotal  order  and  initiated  in  the  hidden 
wisdom  of  the  priests."  In  every  case,  the  king  was  diligently 
instructed  by  the  scribes  in  the  moral  precepts,  and  in  the  historiea 
of  eminent  and  virtuous  men,  contained  in  the  sacred  books.  He  wav 
bound  to  use  his  power  according  to  the  law,  and  nothing  was  lefl 

"  Diod.  i.  72. 

*^  Their  regular  distinction  was  a  badge,  hanging  from  the  side  of  the  head, 
which  enclosed,  or  represented,  the  lo  k  of  liair  emblematic  of  a  **  son,*'  ia  imita- 
tion of  the  youthftil  god,  Horns,,  who  was  the  type  of  royal  Tirtne  and  Um  model 
for  all  princes.     (See  this  head-dress  in  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  812.) 

s>  Plato,  *  Polit.'  ii.  p.  290 ;  Plut.  *  Is.  et  Osir.'  p.  854,  B.  It  seems  also  that 
a  royal  prince  (whether  by  birth  or  adoption)  was  similarly  initiated ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  **  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  (Acts  TiL  22.) 
What  has  been  said  of  the  occupations  of  the  royal  princes  wiU  illustrate  the 
fhrther  statement  that  he  **  was  mighty  in  words  and  deeds,"  and  the  mlUtaiy 
exploits  ascribed  to  him  by  Joeephus,  though  with  details  eTidently  fbboloiu. 
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to  caprice  or  passioD ;  ^  and,  amidst  some  striking  cases  of  tyranny ,** 
the  ahsence  of  popuUur  revolutions  is  a  strong  argument  that  the  rulers 
generally  respected  the  laws  and  revered  their  religious  sanctions. 

*^  llie  union  of  priestly  sanctity,  military  power,  and  monarchical 
axithority,  in  one  person,  gave  the  government  a  degree  of  stability 
not  belonging  to  forms  of  polity  in  which  these  powers  were  dis- 
sociated or  hostile.  At  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  who  were  almost  the  sole  possessors  of  knowledge,  stamped  it 
with  a  character  of  mildness  and  humanity ;  as  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  influence  of  the  Church  tempered  the  rigours  of  feudalism.  It 
substituted  religious  awe  for  constitutional  checks  and  sanctions  in 
the  mind  of  the  monarch,  and  by  this  sentiment  more  efiectually 
controlled  him  as  long  as  religion  and  its  ministers  were  re- 
spected."« 

{  10.  Legidative  power  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  the  sovereign 
alone;  and  among  the  kings  famous  as  lawgivers  are  Menes, 
Sasychis,  Bocchoris,  and  Amasis.  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  they  consulted  the* learning  of  the  priests  and  the  wishes  of  the 
higher  clauses  generally  in  making  new  laws.  The  Greeks  regarded 
the  law»  of  Egypt  as  the  expression  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the 
fountain  of  inspiration  to  their  own  great  l^slators  and  philosophers, 
Lycoigus,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato ;  and  the  likeness  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  codes  is  a  decisive  testimony  alike  to  the 
merit  of  the  former  and  to  the  purpose  for  which  Moses  was  led 
to  acquire  bis  Egyptian  learning. 

Unfortunately,  both  the  monuments  and  the  papyri,  so  rich  in 
historical  facts  and  religious  lore,  are  almost  silent  about  the  laws ; 
bat  Diodorus  gives  the  outline  of  the  criminal  oode/^  First  of  all, 
perjury  was  punished  by  death,  as  combining  the  two  greatest 
crimes  that  can  be  committed  against  God  and  against  man.  The 
blse  accuser  was  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  ofience  charged. 
The  wilful  murder,  whether  of  a  free  man  or  of  a  slave,  was  alike 
punished  by  death;  and  the  same  penalty  was  inflicted  on  the 
bystander  who  refused  to  assist  a  man  attacked  by  an  assassin.  If, 
being  really  unable  to  give  efiioctual  help,  he  failed  to  denounce  the 
culprit  before  the  tribunals,  he  received  a  certain  number  of  stripes, 
and  was  kept  without  food  for  three  days.  A  parent  who  killed  his 
child  was  compelled  to  sit  three  days  and  three  nights  embracing 
its  body,  under  the  guard  of  a  public  officer.  The  exposure  of 
infants  wss  forbidden,  nor  was  a  mother  allowed  to  be  executed  with 
an  unborn  child ;  for  it  was  held  supremely  unjust  to  make  an 
innocent  being  share  the  penalty  of  the  guilty,  and  to  take  two  lives 

*>  Dlod.  i.  94.  ^  NoUbly  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodos. 

»  Kenriek,  •  Ancient  Egypt,*  toI.  IL  p.  85.  "  Dlod.  i.  77,  78. 
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in  expiation  of  the  crime  of  one.  A  thousand  stripes  were  inflicted 
on  an  adulterer,  and  mutilation  of  the  nose  on  the  adulteress,  to  spoil 
her  beauty.  Makers  of  false  weights  and  measures,  counterfeiters 
of  money  and  seals,  forgers  of  documents,  and' those  who  altered 
public  acts,  had  both  hands  cut  off."  Desertion  was  punished,  not 
by  death,  but  by  infamy,  in  order  that  the  soldier  might  fear  shame 
more  than  death,  and  also  to  incite  him  to  valiant  effoirts  to  regain 
his  rank ;  while,  if  put  to  death,  he  would  have  been  useless  to  the 
state.  The  spy  who  betrayed  secret  plans  to  an  enemy  had  his 
tongue  cut  out. 

There  were  other  forms  of  punishment.  We  have  seen  that  He* 
rodotus  mentions  the  substitution,  by  Sabaoo^  for  the  punishment  of 
death,  of  foroed  labour  in  embanking  the  cities  of  the  Delta.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Ptolemies,  the  working  of  the  gold  mines  of  Nubia,  and  of  the  mines 
in  the  Arabian  Desert,  was  one  of  the  punishments  of  criminals.  The 
labour  was  cruelly  severe,  and  was  exacted  by  the  scourge ;  in  the 
bw  and  winding  passages  in  which  they  wrought,  the  miners  were 
compelled  to  assume  painful  and  unnatural  postures  in  order  to  carry 
on  their  work.**  Their  complaints  could  excite  no  sympathy,  for 
guards  were  placed  over  them  who  did  not  understand  their  lan^^ 
gnage.  Children,  women,  and  old  men  were  employed  in  different 
operations,  and  neither  infirmity  nor  disease  procured  a  respite  while 
there  remained  any  strength  which  blows  could  compel  them  to 
exert.**  The  law  of  theft  was  very  curious.  The  ''habitual 
criminals "  of  this  class  (if  criminals  they  could  be  called  under 
such  a  law)  were  organized  under  a  chief,  who  kept  a  register  of 
their  names,  and  acted  as  their  *'  receiver-general"  On  applicatdoQ 
to  him,  a  person  who  had  been  robbed  could  recover  his  property  by 
paying  one-fourth  of  its  value ;  and  probably  nowhere,  as  Eenrick 
observes,  has  stolen  property  been  so  cheaply  recovered .••  Unlesa 
the  law  referred  to  some  peculiar  cases,  it  would  have  amounted— 
as  some  later  writers  represent  it — ^to  a  general  permission  of  theft 
in  Egypt."" 

Of  the  civH  lata — besides  the  general  statement  that  Boochoris 
legislated  for  commerce,  the  only  details  given  by  the  ancients  relate 
to  debtors  and  creditors.  Where  no  written  acknowledgment  could  be 
produced,  a  claim  might  be  rebutted  by  the  oath  of  the  alleged 
debtor;  and  in  no  case  was  interest  allowed  to  exceed  twice  the 
principal    A  debtor  was  answerable  to  the  extent  of  his  property, 

»  A  gnTtt  was  found  at  Sakkara  containing  bodies,  the  hands  and  IhaC  of 
which  had  been  mntilated  at  the  Joints. 

**  **  Distorting  their  bodies  in  many  ways  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  rocks  :  ** 
Diod.  lU.  14.  u  Diod.  /.  e. :  Kenrick,  *  Ancient  Egypt,'  ii.  p^  ftS. 

••  Diod.  i.  80.  *'  Aulus  GeUius,  xi.  IS. 
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but  not  in  his  peraon,  for  the  latter  was  held  to  be  at  the  disposal  ot 
the  state.  We  have  already  meotioned  the  pledging  of  the  mummy 
of  a  debtor's  father,  and  of  his  |amily  tomb.  The  numerous  existing 
papyri,  containing  contracts  of  sale  and  lease  of  lands  and  houses- 
found  among  other  family  papers  in  the  tombs — show  the  strict 
forms  and  guarantees  by  which  property  was  secured. 

§  11.  Egypt  had  the  blessing  of  a  judicial  adminittratum  almost 
independent  of  the  crown.  The  kings  reserved  for  the  last  resort 
(except  probably  in  political  cases)  those  judicial  functions  which, 
as  in  all  the  ancient  monarchies,  were  the  prerc^tive  of  royalty. 
There  was  a  supreme  court  of  Thirty  (or  rather  thirty-one)  persons, 
ten  from  each  of  the  cities  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Theb»B ;  they 
choae  their  president,  who  was  replaced  by  another  representative 
from  the  same  city.  As  these  were  the  three  great  seats  of  priestly 
oolites,  it  is  inferred,  and  it  is  probable  on  other  grounds,  that  the 
judges  were  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  which  alone  possessed  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  the  law. 

All  calses  were  conducted  in  writing,  that  the  decision  might  be 
uninfluenced  either  by  eloquence  or  supplication.  **  A  collection  of 
the  laws,  in  eight  volumes,  lay  before  the  judges :  the  plaintiff  or 
accuser,  declared  in  writing  how  his  had  been  injured,  cited  the 
portion  of  the  law  on  which  he  relied,  and  laid  the  amount  of  his 
damages,  or  claimed  the  penalty  which,  in  his  view,  the  law 
awarded.  The  defendant,  or  culprit,  replied  in  writing,  point  by 
point,  denying  the  fact  alleged,  or  showing  that  his  act  had  not  been 
unlawful,  or  that  the  penalty  claimed  was  excessive.  The  plaintiff 
having  rejoined,  and  the  defendant  replied  again,  the  judges  deli* 
berated  among  themselves.  A  chain  of  gold  and  precious  stones  was 
worn  by  the  president,  to  which  was  attached  an  image  of  Thmei 
(or  Ma\  the  goddess  of  truth;  and  he  pronounced  sentence  by 
touching  with  this  image  the  plaintiff's  or  defendant's  pleadings. 
We  are  not  told  how  the  facts  were  established,  and  indeed  the 
whole  account  suggests  the  idea  of  a  Ckxurt  of  Appeal,  rather  than  of 
primary  jurisdiction."*  Ordinary  suits  were  probably  judged  by 
the  Nomarchs  and  Toparchs  on  the  spot.  We  possess  papyri  con- 
taining the  ofScial  records  of  two  criminal  trials.  The  one,  under 
Sameses  II.,  has  been  already  mentioned.*  The  other,  under 
Barneses  lY.,  relates  to  the  trial  of  a  band  of  thieves,  who  had 
carried  on  a  systematic  pillage  of  the  Theban  tombs.  We  have  no 
similar  record  of  any  civil  process. 

S  12.  The  Administration  was  conducted  by  an  army  of  officials, 
unsurpassed  in  number  and  organization  by  the  most  bureaucratic 
of  modem  governments.    It  was  entrusted  to  the  great  corporation 

i*  Kenrick,  *  Hirt  of  Effypt**  vol.  U.  pp.  53,  53.  »  Chap.  vi.  {  9. 
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of  Strides — a  branch  of  the  saoerdotal  order — aad  was  canied  on  by 
means  of  written  orders  and  reports  passing  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  officers.  "Papyrus,"  i^  ancient  Egypt,  might  have 
furnished  the  same  by -word  as  our  "red-tape."  Many  of  these 
reports,  and  fragments  of  public  accounts,  are  extant.  We  have 
already  given  an  example,  relating  to  the  captive  Hebrews.  The 
elaborate  phrases  of  respect,  and  the  general  style  of  these  state- 
papers,  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Chinese. 

The  chief  departments  were  those  of  public  workSy  loar,  and 
finance.  As  coined  money  appears  to  have  been  unknown,  all 
taxes  and  dues  were  collected  in  kind;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
land  was  divided  into  three  categories,  the  arable  lands  (puou),  the 
marshes  (jpehou),  and  the  canals  (moou),  which  paid  their  rcspeo- 
tive  imposts  in  com,  cattle,  and  fish.  As  one-third  of  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt  belonged  to  the  king,  and  the  tenants  of  the  royal 
demesne  paid  him  one-fifth  of  the  produce ;  and  as  the  land  of  the 
priests,  and  a  part  at  least  of  that  of  the  warriors,  was  exempt  from 
taxation ;  it  would  appear  that  the  taxes  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  were  for  the  most  part  the  same  thing  as  the  rent  (or 
double-tithe)  of  the  crown  lands.  Such  a  revenue  might  well  sup- 
port the  splendid  state  in  which  the  Pharaohs  held  their  court,  and 
their  vast  outlay  on  building  and  sculptures,  especially  with  the  aid 
of  forced  labour.  The  enormous  expenses  of  their  foreign  wars  were 
defrayed,  according  to  ancient  custom,  by  plunder  and  exaction 
during  the  campaign,  and  by  the  tributes  of  conquered  countries. 

§  13.  The  whole  territory  of  Egypt  was  divided,  for  administrate 
tive  purposes,  into  nomes ;  of  which  some  of  the  most  important, 
at  least,  seem  to  have  been  originally  independent  states.  To  the 
latest  times  they  were  the  seats  of  what  we  may  call  a  cantcnal 
worship,  each  nome  having  its  own  local  deity,  whose  temple 
marked  the  chief  city  of  the  nome.  The  number  of  nomes  under  Uie 
Pharaohs,  Ptolemies,  and  early  Ciesars  was  36 :  10  in  Upper  Egypt, 
16  in  Middle  Egypt,^  and  10  in  Lower  £^pt ;  but  these  numbers 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  later  Roman  emperors,  till  in  the 
time  of  Arcadius  there  were  58.^^  Each  nome  had  a  governor,  whom 
the  Greeks  call  nomarch,  and  under  him  were  local  magistrates 
called  toparchs.^  There  was  (according  to  Strabo)  a  central  organi- 
zation of  these  nomes  for  common  purposes,  by  delegations  com- 
posed of  persons  of  station  and  character  from  each  nome,  aooom- 

M  The  diTision  between  Upper  and  Middle  ^RgypX  wu  drawn  diflbrently  at 
different  periods ;  and  at  one  time  (Strabo  eaya  originally)  the  latter  only  eon* 
tained  7  nomea,  whence  it«  Greek  name  of  HeptmiomU,  Afterwarda  the  Fff6m 
was  added  as  an  eighth,  under  the  name  of  Komot  AninoXta, 

*>  In  this  division  the  Oaids  of  Animon  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  35  nomea  of 
the  Delta.  **  The  corresponding  Egyptian  titles  are  unknown* 
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panied  by  the  priests  of  its  chief  temple.  The  delegates  were 
k)dg^  in  the  Labyrinth,  the  27  halls  of  which  corresponded  tb  the 
number  of  the  nomes ;  they  made  offeringp  to  the  gods,  and  settled 
questions  of  doubtful  jurisdictiou.^ 

The  whole  of  this  system  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two  priyileged 
orders.  "  The  great  hody  of  the  Egyptian  people  appear  to  have 
had  no  public  duties  whatever,  neither  political,  judicial,  nor  mill* 
tary ;  the  idea  of  a  citizen  was  unknown  among  them.  This  ex* 
elusion  of  all  but  priests  and  soldiers  from  political  functions  would 
ensure  revolution  in  any  modem  government  i  but  the  privileged 
orders  were  so  firmly  established  by  the  threefold  monopoly  of 
knowledge^  sacred  and  secular,  arms,  and  landed  property,  that  we 
do  not  read  even  of  an  attempt  to  disturb  them,  on  tlie  part  of 
the  excluded  millions,  till  the  last  century  of  the  history  of  the 
Pharaohs/ « 

Sbction  m.— Religious  Inbtitutionb. 

f  14.  The  great  bond  of  this  thoroughly  organized  system  was 
Bdigion,  Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptians  are  religious  to 
excess,  &r  beyond  any  other  race  of  men ;  ^  and  even  when  the 
groHS  excesses  of  a  degenerate  superstition  provoked  the  ridicule 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Greek  philosopher,  who  makes. 
Momus  express  his  surprise  thai  so  many  persons  were  allowed 
to  share  divine  honours,  his  indignation  at  the  Egyptian  crew  of 
apes,  ibises,  bulls  and  other  ridiculous  creatures  who  intruded  them- 
selves into  heaven,  and  his  wonder  how  Jove  could  allow  himself 
to  be  caricatured  with  the  homs  of  a  ram — the  same  philosopher 
makes  Jove  reply,  that  these  were  mysteries,  not  to  he  derided  by 
the  uninitiated.^ 

Egypt  had  in  fact  two  religions :  one,  which  Herodotus  saw  capti- 
vating the  eyes  of  the  people  with  pompous  ceremonies,  and  governing 
their  lives  by  minute  observances ;  the  other,  of  which  the  priests 
barely  allowed  him  to  catch  a  glimpse,  and  even  that  glimpse  he 
was  too  reverent  to  repeat^^  It  may  be  that  some  portions  of  the 
esoteric  doctrine  were  revealed  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  after- 
wards in  those  mysteries  of  Isis,  so  popular  under  the  Roman  em« 
pire,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  discussed  by  Plutarch ;  ^  but 
all  that  we  could  learn  with  certainty  from  these  sources  has  been 
either  lost  in  antiquity,  or  inextricably  involved  with  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Greeks  themselves.  At  length,  however,  modem  science 
baa,  in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  "  lifted  the  veil  of  Isis ;  **  and 
in  the  Egyptian  papyri  wc  read  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  theology. 

«  Strabo,  xTii.  p.  811.  «<  Kenrick,  '  Ancient  Effyp***  vol.  il-  ?•  *•• 

*»  Herod.  11.  87.  ^  Loclan,  •  Deor.  Cone*  10. 

«  See  Herod,  li.  62,  182,  171.  «  •  De  Iside  et  Oairide.' 
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The  first  revelation  is  somewhat  startling.  Even  Herodotus  had 
learnt  that,  amidst  their  system  of  polytheism,  the  Egyptians  of 
Thehes  recognised  one  supreme  God,  who  had  no  beginning,  and 
would  have  no  end ;  and  Jamblichos  quotes  from  the  old  Hermetic 
books  the  statement — **  Before  all  the  things  that  actually  exist,  and 
before  all  beginnings,  there  is  one  God,  prior  even  to  the  first  god 
and  king,  remaining  unmoved  in  the  singleness  of  his  own  Unity."  ^ 
And  now  if,  like  the  prophet  on  his  mission  to  Egypt,  we  ask  hgf 
what  name  we  shall  announce  this  God,  the  sacred  books  of  Egypt 
give  the  very  same  answer — an  answer  which  the  initiated  took 
with  them  to  the  grave,  inscribed  on  a  scroll  as  their  oonfession  of 
fiiith :— "  NuK  PD  NuK  "— "  I  am  that  I  am."*  «•  Other  papyri  tell 
OS  "That  He  is  the  sole  generator  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and 
that  He  is  not  engendered — That  He  is  verily  the  sole  living  God 
who  has  engendered  Himself— He  who  is  from  the  beginning — ^He 
who  created  all,  but  is  Himself  uncreated."'^ 

That  the  original  worship  of  Egypt  was  in  accordance  with  this 
theology  is  indicated  by  at  least  one  ancient  monument,  the  temple 
of  King  Shafre,  in  its  freedom  not  only  from  idols  but  even  from 
symbolic  decorations,  and  perhaps  by  the  oldest  pyramids.** 

§  15.  Whence  then  the  outrageous  polytheism — ^the  gross  super- 
stition— which 

*'  With  monstroQi  shapes  tnd  sorceries  abused 
Fsnatie  Egjpt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  gods  distinguished  in  hratish  forms 

Bather  than  human — «     . 

Likening  their  Maker  to  the  graced  ox, 
Jehovah,  who  in  one  night,  when  he  passed 
From  Egypt  marching,  equalled  with  one  stroke 
Both  her  firstborn  and  aU  her  bleating  gods ! " 

The  answer  is  not  difficult ;  and  it  shews  one  origin  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry.  The  unity  of  God  was  lost  in  the  plurality  of  His 
manifestations.  Each  of  these,  embodied  in  a  personal  form,  became 
a  god ;  while  the  allegorical  representations  of  the  divine  qualities 
gave  birth  to  the  monstrous  combinations  of  snimal  and  human 
forms,  and  to  the  worship  of  animals  themselves.  All  these  were 
— so  to  speak — ^religious  masks,  grotesque  allegorical  embodimentB 
of  the  originally  pure  dogma  communicated  to  the  initiated  at  the 
mysteries.    When  once  invested  with  a  distinct  personality,  and 

«»  Cory's  •  Ane.  Frag.»  p.  S88. 

**  Brugsch,  *  Aos  dem  Orient.'  It  is  eTfQent  what  a  new  light  this  diseoTery 
throws  on  the  sublime  passsge  in  Exodus  iii.  14  ;  where  Hoses,  whom  we  may 
suppose  to  hare  been  initiated  into  this  formula,  is  sent  both  to  his  people  and  to 
Pharaoh,  to  proclaim  the  true  Ood  by  this  yery  title,  and  to  declare  that  the  God 
of  the  highest  Egyptlsn  theology  was  also  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Issae,  and  of 
Jacob.    The  esse  is  parallel  to  that  of  Paul  at  Athens. 

**  Lenormant,  *  Hist.  Ancienne,'  toI.  i.  p.  861.  ■*  See  ch^^  Ui.  {  8. 
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with  attributes  which  were  regarded  as  their  own,  the  gods  became 
•eeondcary  agentt^  taking  their  part  in  the  organization  of  the  world 
and  the  pieserration  of  its  creatures ;  and  this  polytheism  was  ex- 
tended to  embrace  all  nature. 

The  principle  of  anthropomorphum  was  carried  out,  as  in  all 
systems  of  polytheism,  to  the  length  of  ascribing  to  the  deities  the 
^stinction  of  sex,  and  the  ordinary  iamily  relations.  Hence,  at  all 
the  chief  religious  centres,  we  find,  not  one  god  alone,  but  a  triads 
consisting  of  father,  mother^  and  son.  From  the  involved  character 
of  this  system,  from  the  numerous  centres  of  worship,  and  from 
the  many  fonns  of  symbolism  used  to  embody  the  same  idea,  we 
find  in  these  triads  an  extraordinary  mixture  and  repetition,  not  only 
of  attributes,  but  even  of  personalities. 

{  16.  Throughout  the  whole  system  there  is  a  constant  reference 
to  tiie  dogma  whidi,  next  to  the  divine  unity,  is  the  one  most  cfaa- 
laoteristic  of  the  Eg^tian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
a  future  state  of  eodstenee  c^ler  death.  Of  this  truth  a  thousand 
Symbols  and  promises  were  recognised  in  the  natural  world,  and 
embodied  in  tiie  conceptions  of  the  gods.  The  prevailing  emblem 
was  famished  by  the  Sun's  daily  course,  as  it  passed  alternately 
through  the  abodes  of  darkness — or  death,  and  of  light^-or  life ;  for, 
with  the  Egyptians,  as  with  the  Hebrews,  the  evening  and  morning 
were  the  day.  But  the  Sun  was  the  source  as  well  as  the  sigu  of 
life,  the  vivifier  of  the  world,  the  universal  father;  and,  as  it  shines 
in  the  firmament  above,  superior  to  all  the  other  lights  of  heaven,  it 
is  the  universal  lord.  These  conceptions  were  embodied  in  different 
names — Ba,  the  Sun  in  his  meridian  splendour;  Atoum,  in  his  noc- 
turnal course ;  Kheper,  as  the  givw  and  sustainer  of  life ; — and  we 
may  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  all  the  varied  combinations 
of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  the  supreme  god  has,  at  least,  some  con- 
nection with  the  Sun.  Correlative  to  this  living,  active,  vivifying 
principle  was  t nerf  mcUter,  the  universal  mother  (Afau^)— one  form 
under  many  names,  as  iBschylus  says  of  the  earth — ^nay,  in  one 
aspect,  as  Neith,  the  mother  of  the  Sun  himself,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
gods ;  and  itself  a  creation  of  the  god  Noum  (or  Knuphis\  the  divine 
breath  which  animates  matter,  and  the  first  creator,  or  demiwffus^ 
whose  symbol  is  the  ram.  Thus,  in  the  Egyptian  doctrine,  inert 
matter — the  receptacle  of  all  life — was  not  co^temal  with  God,  but 
was  created  by  his  breath  :  and  here  we  have  again  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  cosmogony  of  Moses. 

Another  set  of  symbols  was  suggested  by  the  general  idea  of  the 
solar  course.  The  lower  hemisphere,  or  more  vaguely  the  West- 
ern region,  into  which  the  Sun  sinks  to  rest,  was  personified  inAthor 
(or  Atur),^  the  mother  of  Ra,  whose  symbol  is  the  cow.  As  spring- 
<•  Th«  Greeks  identiiled  this  goddew  with  Aphrodih, 
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ing  from  her,  when  he  resomeB  his  dail^  oouTBe,  the  Sun  becomes 
the  youthful  Eorus ;  and  the  same  cow,  appearing  to  welcome  him 
in  the  upper  world,  is  again  deified  under  the  name  of  Ncvh. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Egypt,  the 
mystic  journey  of  the  Sun  is  made  in  a  loai  or  hark ;  and  this  gives 
rise  to  a  new  set  of  personifications.  This  voyager  through  the 
shades,  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night  for  his  companion  deities, 
was  distinguished  from  the  other  personifications  of  the  Sun  by  the 
famous  name  of  Osibis.  This  god,  and  his  wife  Jsis  (who  unites 
the  characters  of  Maut  and  Neith  and  Athor),  were  the  children  of 
the  god  Sebf  another  personification  of  the  eaj*th,  and  of  the  goddess 
Nout,  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Their  son,  the  ever  youthful  Horus, 
the  chief  of  the  twelve  companions  of  his  father,  and  the  lord  of  the 
hour  of  dawn,  personified  the  rising  Sun,  piercing  with  his  dart  the 
serpent  Apap,  or  Apophis^  who  represents  the  vapours  of  the  dawn. 
This  contest  was  generalized  into  the  whole  oonflict  between  good 
and  evil,  in  which  the  serpent,  or  evil  principle,  is  embodied  in  a 
special  deity.  Set  or  Soutekh,  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  Baal  of  the 
Syrians  and  Shepherds,  whom  the  Greeks  confounded  with  Typhon.** 
The  fable,  which  became  the  most  popular  article  of  faith  among  all 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  most  mysterious  of  their  tenets  in  the  eyes 
of  their  Greek  visitors,"  related  how  Osiris  manifested  himself  among 
men,  and  ruled  Egypt  with  beneficent  sway ;"  how  he  was  killed  in 
combat  with  the  serpent  Typhon,  and  raised  to  life  again  through 
the  prayers  and  invocations  of  Isis ;  and  how  his  son  Horus  took 
vengeance  upon  Typhon.  The  substance  of  the  l^end  appears  in 
all  the  eastern  systems  of  nature-worship,  and  especially  in  the 
myths  of  Cybele  and  Atys,  and  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
;  §  17.  Osiris^  Isis,  and  Horus  formed  the  most  popular,  though  the 
last  in  order,  of  the  Egyptian  triads.  Their  worship  was  common 
to  all  Egypt ;  but  the  other  chief  triads  had  local  centres. 

(i.)  The  first  in  rank  was  that  of  Thebes,  headed  by  Amun,  the 
supreme  god  of  Egypt,  at  least  from  the  time  when  Thebes  was 
made  the  capital  by  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Amun,  Whose  name 
means  hidden^  was  the  highest  personal  embodiment  of  the  invisible 
and  inconceivable  god,  the  creator  and  governor,  not  only  of  the 
world,  but  of  all  the  other  gods,  who  personify  his  attributes :  thus 
the  Ritual  of  the  Bead  says,  "  Amun  creates  his  members,  and  they 
become  his  associate  gods."  Hence  the  Greeks  identified  him  with 
their  Jove,  **  the  father  of  gods  and  men."  He  was  worshipped  at 
Thebes  as  Amun-Ba  (Ammon  the  Sun),  in  conjunction  with  Maut 

M  As  Baal  was  also  a  sun-god,  the  foble  may  hare  signified,  in  part,  the  trinmph 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt  over  those  of  her  enemies. 

M  Herodotus  makes  it  a  rule  generally  to  suppress  the  name  of  Osiris. 

«•  This  was  one  reason  of  his  identification  with  Dionysus.    (See  Herod,  li.  42/ 
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(«*  the  Mother,"  par  excdlence\  and  Chons,  who  is  at  once  the  son  of 
Amun,  and  another  form  of  him.  Indeed  in  all  these  triads,  the  son 
k  another  impersonation  of  the  attributes  of  the  father. 

(ii.)  The  Triad  of  Memphis  consisted  of  Fhtha^  Fasht,  and  Month. 
In  the  time  of  Lower  Egypt's  supremacy,  Phtha  might  dispute  with 
Amun  the  first  place  among  the  Egyptian  gods.  He  seems,  in  fact, 
to  represent  a  somewhat  different  system  of  physioo-theology,  based 
on  the  secret  working  of  the  powers  of  nature.  Phtha  is  the  per- 
sonification, not  of  the  sun,  but  of  the  all-working  power  of  fire;' 
Ihe  second  demiurgusy  an  emanation  from  the  first  creative  principle, 
Kouph  or  Knuphis.  His  spouse  was  Paaht,  the  lion-headed  goddess 
of  Bubastis,  the  universal  mother  (like  Maut),  and  specially  the 
avenger  of  crimes.  From  them  sprang  the  Sun-god,  whose  most 
brilliant  and  terrible  form,  as  he  darts  abroad  his  piercing  and  some* 
times  pestilential  rays,  like  sharp  arrows,  is  embodied  in  Monih^ 
with  the  symbol  of  the  hawk. 

(iii.)  Month  himself,  with  his  consort  Bitho,  and  their  son  Harphri 
{Ecrui  ihe  Sun),  formed  the  Triad  of  EemunUhis. 

(iv.)  The  triad  of  Onris,  Jna^  and  Eoru$  was,  as  we  have  just 
said,  revered  throughout  all  Egypt 

Herodotus  was  perhaps  guided  by  the  system  of  triads  in  his 
division  of  the  Egyptian  gods  into  three  orders : — "  the  eight,^  who 
existed  hefcm  the  rest,  and  of  whom  Pan  (i.e.  Khem)  was  one ;  '*  the 
twelve  "  of  the  second  order,  one  of  whom  was  Herctdes  (under  whose 
name  he  seems  to  confound  Khons  and  Moui,  the  god  of  Sebennytus); 
and  the  gods  of  the  third  order,  whom  '*  the  twelve  "  produced,  among 
whom  was  Dionysus  (i.e.  Osiris),  Ancient  and  modem  writers  have 
framed  very  different  theories  to  illustrate  or  confirm  or  refute  this 
statement ;  and  we  must  abstain  here  from  any  attempt  to  complete 
ihe  Egyptian  Pantheon.^ 

•  f  18.  'Vhe  spirit  of  symbolism  ran  through  the  whole  religion  of 
'Egypt ;  and  never  was  there  a  stronger  case  of  the  abuses  to  which 
that  fascinating  prindple  may  sink,  than  in  the  animal  worship  of 
Uie  l^ptians.  Many  fanciful  theories  have  been  devised  to  account 
for  this  strange  religious  aberration.  Herodotus,  after  stating  that 
Egypt  does  not  abound  in  wild  animals,  but  that  its  animals 

^  Hcnee  the  Oreeks  identified  him  with  Hephtestos. 

>*  For  ftirther  information  see  Kenrick's  *  Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  i.  chap,  xxi., 
■ad  ViUdneon'e  Appendix  to  Book  II.  of  *  Herodotne,'  chap.  iii.  (in  Rawlinson's 
•  HerodoCiia').  Both  agree  in  making  up  the  Uit  of  the  "  eight"  hy  4  deltiee  of 
eaeli  aex ;  hat  with  alight  diiferenoee : 


Kmriek, 
Amvn  and  Mant. 
Pihah  and  Pasht. 
Kaeph  and  Neith. 
Khem  and  Athor. 


WUkinton. 
Amon  and  HauL 
Pthah  and  Neith. 
Noam  (Kneph)  and  Sat4. 
Khem  and  Paaht. 
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(whether  domesticated  or  not)  are  all  regarded  as  sacred,  adds,— 
^  If  i  were  to  explain  why  they  are  consecrated  to  the  several  goda, 
I  ahoald  be  led  to  speak  of  religious  matters,  which  I  particularly 
shrink  from  mentioning."'*  Diodorus  quotes  three  reasons  which 
were  commonly  given  by  the  Egyptians.*^  The  first  is  a  fable  which 
tells  how  the  original  gods,  being  few  in  numb»,  and  no  match  for 
the  iniquities  and  violence  of  men,  took  the  shape  of  animals,  ia 
order  to  escape  from  them ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  became  mas^ 
ters  of  the  whole  world,  they  consecrated  and  appx>priated  theso 
animals  to  themselves,  as  an  act  of  gratitude.^  The  second  story 
ascribed  the  custom  to  victories  obtained  by  the  army  under  Btandard9 
bearing  the  heads  of  animals ; — an  obvious  inversion  of  the  natural 
order ;  nor  are  such  standards  seen  on  the  monuments. 

The  third  reason  is  plausible  enough  to  have  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  ancient  writers,^  as  well  as  by  modem  utilitarians 
— ^that  the  animals  were  consecrated  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  mankind  derived  from  them ;"  the  bull  and  cow,  from  their 
services  in  agricultme  and  in  supplying  man  with  nourishment ;  the 
sheep,  torn  its  rapid  multiplication  and  the  utility  of  its  fleece,  its 
milk,  and  its  cheese ;  the  dog,  for  its  use  in  hunting ;  the  cat,  becaose 
it  destroys  asps  and  other  venomous  reptiles ;  the  ichneumon,  because 
it  sucks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  even  destroys  the  animal 
itself  by  creeping  into  its  mouth  and  gnawing  its  intestines;  the 
ibis  and  hawk,  because  they  destroy  snakes  and  vermin. 

This  theory  may  contain  a  germ  of  truth :  the  general  practioe 
being  once  established,  some  animals  may  have  been  couseGrated 
through  gratitude,  as  the  ichneumon  and  the  ibis ;  but  even  in  these 
cases  a  better  reason  might  perhaps  be  found.  Besides,  the  theory 
is  inadequate:  as  Kenriok  well  asks — "If  the  ichneumon  or  the 
hawk  were  worshipped  because  they  destroyed  crocodiles  and  ser^ 
pents,  why  the  serpent  and  the  crocodile?  Or  if  the  ibis  was  wor- 
shipped because  it  devours  snakes  and  vermin,  why  was  it  specially 
consecrated  to  Thoth,  the  god  of  letters?**  Nor  were  the  wants  of 
the  Egyptians  so  opposite  in  various  nomes,  as  to  account  for  their 
extirpating  as  noxious,  in  one,  the  very  animals  that  were  oons^ 
orated  as  useful  in  the  next ! 

§  19.  Without  naming  many  other  reasons  which  are  manifest 
inventions,  or  discussing  mere  philosophic  theories — such  as  those 
which  connect  the  practice  with  a  Pantheistic  creed,  or  with  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis — ^there  remains  the  one  explanation 

»  Herod.  U.  65.  «  Diod.  i.  85,  86. 

**  Herodotus  relatee  a  eomewbat  liuilUr  Ikble  to  ftoooant  both  fiir  th«  nun's 
bead  of  Ammon,  end  for  his  nuns  of  **  the  hidden  one.'*    Herod,  li.  43. 

«•  Oomp.  Cic.  *  N.  D.'  i.  S9,  86,  'Tose.  Qonst.'  r.  27  ;  Porpbjr.  *  De  Sserifleiis.* 

**  Same  writers  sdd  that  it  was  awiso  measure  of  polke  to  preaVTe  the  «■«-**'* 
whioh,  as  Herodotas  says,  were  few. 
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from  the  tmiveraal  tendency  of  mankind  to  find  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  animals  figures  of  the  characters  of  rational  beings, — a 
tendency  which  surriyes  in  poetry  and  heraldry,  and  which  may  bo 
traced  in  the  symbolisms  of  other  religions,  though  no  people  have 
cairied  it  to  the  some  length  as  the  Egyptians.  The  application  of 
this  principle  is  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  Eenrick : — ^*  What  those 
analogies  were,  which  the  Egyptians  found  or  fancied,  between  the 
attributes  of  the  gods  and  the  specific  qualities  of  the  animals  con- 
secrated to  them,  we  can  in  general  only  guess.  The  lordly  huU,  as 
a  type  at  once  of  power  and  of  production,  seems  a  natural  symbol 
of  the  mighty  god  Osiris,  who — whether  he  represented  originally 
the  Earth,  the  Sun,  or  the  Nile — ^was  certainly  revered  as  the  great 
source  of  life.  The  god  of  Mendes,  for  a  similar  reason,  was  fitly 
represented  by  a  goat.  The  bright  and  piercing  eye  of  the  Jiau}k 
mode  it  an  appropriate  emblem  of  Horus,  who  was  also  the  Sun ; 
tiie  orocodiU  might  naturally  be  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  the  Nile 
which  it  inhabits,**  or,  from  its  voracious  habits  and  hostility  to 
man,  might,  on  the  other  hand,  symbolise  Typhon,  the  principle  of 
evil  We  may  fimcy  that  the  Cynocephalus  was  chosen  to  represent 
Thoth,  the  god  of  letters  and  science,  from  the  near  approach 
which  this  animal  makes  to  human  reason.**  But  we  cannot  expect 
to  explain  every  example;  and  it  is  probably  from  our  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  mythology  that  we  have  to  leave 
some  questions  unanswered,  as  '*  Why  was  the  this  appropriated  to 
Osiris?  or  the  oat  to  Pasht?  or  the  ram  to  Kneph ?  or  the  vtdture 
to  Isis?  or  what  made  the  acarabcBtis  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  all 
the  animal  types  of  Egypt  ?  " 

We  may  trace  three  stages  of  this  symboUsm.  First,  the  placing 
the  head  of  the  animal  on  the  human  form  of  the  god,  the  almost 
universal  type  of  the  Egyptian  idols.**  Next,  the  consecration  of 
living  animals  as  types  of  the  deities :  a  symbolism  which  degene* 
rated  into  actual  worship.  Lastly,  the  animal  was  believed  to  be 
the  positive  incanmtion  of  the  god  in  three  cases  only:  the  bull 
ApiSj  who  was  worshipped  at  Memphis  as  the  incarnation  of  Phiha; 
the  bull  MneviSy  at  Heliopolis,  the  incarnation  of  Osiris ;  and  the 
goat  at  Mendes,  the  incarnation  of  Khem.  The  most  revered  was 
-4|w«  (in  Egyptian,  Ha/pi\  who  was  revealed  by  certain  marks :  his 
colour  was  black,  with  a  white  triangular  spot  on  the  forehead,  a 
half-onoon  upon  the  back,  and  a  swelling  in  the  shape  of  a  scara- 
bssus  on  the  tongue.    He  was  kept  in  great  pomp,  in  a  splendid 

**  We  have  tUs  Tery  symbolism  in  the  Bible  (Esek.  xxiz.  8  ;  Isaiah  xzrii.  1) 
as  well  as  ia  the  hierog^lyphios,  from  which  indeed  many  other  oonfirmatory 
examples  might  be  drawn. 

<•  The  eonTerse  symbolism  represents  a  king  by  a  human  head  on  the  bodj  ol 
ti»e  asdmal  whose  qualities  are  ascribed  to  him. 
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building,  and  it  was  esteemed  the  highest  honour  to  be  one  of  his 
ministering  priests.  When  he  died,  all  Egypt  went  into  mourning  t 
and  when  a  new  Apis  was  manifested,  the  land  gave  itself  up  to 
rejoicing.  His  term  of  life  was  limited:  if  he  did  not  then  die 
naturally,  the  priests  killed  him,  and  then  mourned  for  him.  His 
I  ody  was  embalmed,  and  buried  in  the  sepulchre  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  with  its  invaluable 
records.**  The  Greeks  called  the  temple  of  Apis  the  Serapeutn^  a 
eurioQS  misnomer,  which  originated  as  follows.  The  soul  of  the 
deceased  Apis  was  supposed  to  become  assimilated,  in  the  lower 
world,  to  another  manifestation  of  Osiris,  and  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Onr-'Bapi,  which  the  Greeks  made  Serapi$ :  and,  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  worship  of  Serapis  became  the  religious 
bond  between  the  old  Egyptians  and  the  Qreek  colonists. 

§  20.  The  other  sacred  animals  had  likewise  their  temples,  where 
they  were  splendidly  maintained.  Besides  the  land  assigned  to 
them,  they  received  the  produce  of  vows,  especially  those  made  by 
parents  for  the  recovery  of  their  children,  and  at  death  they  were 
embalmed.  Some,  that  were  held  in  peculiar  honour,  had  their 
special  burial-places,  as  the  cat  at  Bubastis,  the  hawk  at  Buto,  the 
ibis  at  Hermopolis.  The  reverence  paid  to  some  was  purely  local : 
thus  the  hippopotamus  was  worshipped  only  at  Fapremis;  the 
sheep  in  the  Theban  and  Sutic  nomes ;  the  wolf  at  Lyoopolis ; 
the  lion  at  Leontopolis ;  and  others  in  other  places :  the  crocodile 
was  held  sacred  in  the  Thebaid,  but  was  hunted  down  elsewhere. 
The  killing  of  a  sacred  animal  was  a  sacrilege  punished  with  death, 
if  wilful ;  if  involuntary,  by  such  a  fine  as  the  priests  might  im- 
pose :  but  the  slayer  of  an  ibis  or  hawk  was  in  all  cases  put  to 
death.  It  is  said  that  when  Cambyses  invaded  Egypt,  he  plaoed 
sacred  animals  in  his  front  line,  and  the  Egyptians  suffered  defeat 
rather  than  harm  them.  The  same  conqueror  shewed  a  Penoan's 
indignation  for  idolatry  by  slaying  an  Apis,  over  whose  discovery 
the  Egyptians  were  rejoicing ;  and  his  madness  was  held  to  be  the 
penalty  of  the  outrage.  Even  under  one  of  the  last  Ptolemies,  when 
the  fate  of  Egypt  hung  on  the  friendship  or  anger  of  Rome,  the 
intercession  of  the  king  himself  failed  to  save  a  Roman  soldier,  who 
had  killed  a  cat,  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  people.^ 

The  superstition  lasted  tiU  it  gradually  yielded  to  Christianity, 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  describes  it  in  a  striking  passes  :•— 
^  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  temples  are  surrounded  with  groves 
and  consecrated  pastures;  they  are  furnished  with  propylasa,  and 
their  courts  are  encircled  with  an  infinite  number  of  columns ;  their 
walls  glitter  with  foreign  marbles  and  paintings  of  the  highest  art ; 

••  Bee  ehap.  U.  §  6.  *>  Diodonu  reUtet  thia  m  an  eyewitmeM. 
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tlie  noM  is  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver  and  electrum  and 
yariegated  stones  Irom  India  and  Ethiopia ;  the  adytum  is  veiled  by 
a  curtain  wrought  with  gold.  But  if  you  pass  beyond,  into  the 
remotest  part  of  the  enclosure,  hastening  to  behold  something  yet 
more  excellent,  and  seek  for  the  image  which  dwells  in  the  temple, 
a  pastophorusy  or  some  one  else  of  those  who  minister  in  sacred 
things,  with  a  pompous  air,  singing  a  pcean  in  the  Egyptian  tongue, 
draws  aside  a  small  portion  of  the  curtain,  as  if  about  to  show  us  the 
god,  and  makes  us  burst  into  a  laugh.  For  no  god  is  found  within, 
but  a  cat^  or  a  crocodile,  or  a  serpent  sprung  from  the  soil,  or  some 
sach  bmte  animal ;  the  Egyptian  deity  appears  a  beast,  rolling  him- 
self on  a  purple  coverlet  I "  * 

$  21.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonial 
worship  of  the  Egyptians,  which  differed  in  no  important  respect 
from  those  of  other  nations ;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  they 
bad  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Their  practice  of  embalmment,  the 
various  forms  of  which  are  fully  described  by  Herodotus,  arose  from 
their  belief  in  a  future  life  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  So 
kmg  as  the  body  was  preserved  from  corruption,  it  was  believed  to 
retain  a  germ  of  life,  and  mystic  formulas  were  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  vital  spark.  The  future  life  and  resurrection  are 
often  depicted  on  the  coffins  by  symbols  connected  with  the  course 
of  the  sun.  The  soul  is  represented  by  a  hawk  (the  symbol  of  Ra) 
with  a  human  head,  holding  in  its  daws  the  two  rings  of  eternity, 
and  surmounted  by  the  rising  sun,  with  Isis  and  Nephthys  for  its 
attendants.  Such  a  hawk  is  seen  in  a  vignette  of  the  Bitual  of  the 
Dead,  carrying  the  ring-handled  cross  (crux  ansata)— the  emblem  of 
life — ^to  a  mummy  lying  on  its  bier.  When  its  subterranean  pil- 
grimage is  fulfilled,  the  soul  arrives  at  the  bark  of  the  sun,  and  is 
received  by  Ba  under  the  emblem  of  a  scaralMeus. 

But  this  was  not  the  portion  of  all  souls.  The  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  insepambly  linked  with  that  of  a  future  life. 
All  the  deceased  went  down  to  Ker-neter  (the  Egyptian  Hades) ; 
but  resurrection  was  the  portion  of  those  only  who  had  committed 
no  mortal  sin,  either  in  action  or  in  thought.  The  judgment  ^  the 
dead  is  often  represented  on  coffins  and  in  the  Bitual,  under  the 
figure  of  weighing  the  souls  (psycJiostasy),^  This  awful  ceremony 
is  conducted  by  Osiris  and  his  forty-four  assessors  in  the  **  hall  of 
two-fold  justice :"  the  balances  are  held  by  Horus  and  Anubis :  a 
figure,  or  sometimes  the  heart,  of  the  deceased  is  placed  in  one 
scale,  to  be  weighed  against  an  image  of  Thoth,  the  god  of  justice, 
in  the  other,  and  the  same  deity  registers  the  result.  The  reprobate 
is  condemned  to  annihilation  :  he  is  beheaded  by  Horus  or  by  Smou 

••  Clem.  Alex.  *  P»dag.'  Ul.  3,  p.  258,  Potter. 

*  Oompsre  Dan.  t.  27  ;  "  Thoa  art  weighed  in  the  balanoes  and  found  wantinv.*' 

ANa  HIBT.  j^ 
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(another  form  of  Set)  on  the  nemma,  or  infernal  scaffold,  and  de- 
voured by  a  monster  with  the  bead  of  a  hippopotamus.  But  before 
his  annihilation  he  is  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  torments,  and 
returns  to  act  as  an  evil  genius  upon  earth«  where  his  abode  is  in 
the  bodies  of  unclean  animals. 

The  just,  on  the  contrary,  purified  by  a  fire  guarded  by  four  ape- 
headed  genii,  shares  the  bliss  of  Osiris,  the  "  good  being  "  (Ounnqfr^, 
aud  feasts  with  him  on  delicious  food.  But  he  has  first  to  expiate 
his  venial  sins  by  a  long  series  of  trials,  which  occupy  several 
chapters  in  the  Mituai  qf  the  Dead,  On  his  descent  into  Ker-neUr 
he  has  to  pass  through  fifteen  gates,  guarded  by  genii  with  swords,  at 
each  of  which  he  has  to  prove  his  good  deeds  and  his  knowledge  of 
divine  things :  this  constitutes  his  initiation.  He  has  then  to  work 
hard  in  tilling  the  vast  fields  intersected  with  rivers  and  canals — an 
Egypt  in  the  world  below:  the  harvest  he  reaps  is  knowledge. 
Next,  he  sustains  terrible  combats  with  monsters  of  fantastic  shapes, 
amongst  which  the  great  serpent  Refrof  or  Apap  is  the  one  most  bent 
on  his  destruction ;  and  his  triumph  depends  on  the  use  of  a  long 
series  of  exorcisms  or  on  the  last  resource  of  assimilating  each  of  his 
members  to  those  of  difiTerent  deities.  At  length  his  whole  being  is 
absorbed  in  that  of  Osiris,  who  has  himself  borne  the  same  trials 
and  accompanies  the  soul  through  all.  The  god  who  was  the  giver 
of  life  becomes  its  redeemer  and  saviour :  having  himself  been  raised 
from  death,  he  conducts  the  just  to  resurrection.  The  final  state  of 
identification  with  this  deity  is  signified  by  prefixing  the  name  of 
Osiris  to  that  of  the  deceased. 

Section  IV, — Egyptian  Art. 

§  22.  Egypt,  as  we  began  by  saying,  not  only  possessed,  but  ha& 
handed  down  in  forms  as  lasting  as  the  world,  the  oldest  monuments 
of  building  and  sculpture,  the  oldest  pictures,  the  oldest  writing, 
literature,  and  science.  In  the  formative  arts  she  has  had  no  superior 
except  her  pupil,  Greece,  and  in  majestic  grandeur  no  rival :  there 
is  even  a  deUcate  beauty  in  her  best  colossi,  partly  concealed  by  their 
vast  size  and  their  attitudes  of  repose ;  and  it  has  been  said  by  no 
mean  judge,  *'  Give  motion  to  these  rocks,  and  Greek  art.  would  be 
surpassed." 

The  art  of  Egypt  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  her  religion,  and 
bears  the  impress  of  its  character.  In  Architecture^  taking  little  care 
for  the  abodes  of  the  living,  the  builders  lavished  toil  and  skill  on 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  and  the  temples  of  the  gods.  I'he  great  palaces 
of  the  Theban  kings,  indeed,  were  the  ostentatious  works  of  despots ; 
but  these  also  partook  of  the  character  of  temples.  All  their  edifices 
look  like  the  work  of  men  who,  believing  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  body  too,  sought  to  give  eternity  to  matter.    Their 
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endurance  for  periods  reaching  up  to  4000  years  is  the  result,  not  so 
much  of  their  materials,  as  of  their  form  and  structure.  The  pyramid, 
in  itself  the  most  stable  of  all  forms,  has  its  stability  enhanced,  in 
the  best  examples,  by  a  breadth  greater  than  the  height ;  and  yet 
the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  highest  building  in  the  world.  The  walls 
of  the  propylcea  of  the  temples,  besides  their  enormous  thickness, 
hare  a  pyramidal  form.  The  columns  hare  a  great  diameter  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height;  the  intercolumniations  are  close ;  and,  in  all 
cases,  the  immense  width  of  base  gives  the  impression  of  imperishable 
stability.  Nor  does  this  grandeur  exclude  grace:  many  of  the 
columns  have  capitals  as  beautiful  in  their  style  as  the  Greek 
**  orders  **  in  theirs ;  and  all  travellers  agree  that  the  architecture  of 
Egypt  has  that  peculiar  adaptation  to  its  vertical  sun,  its  clear  atmo- 
sphere, and  its  wide  plains,  which  stamps  it  as  perfect  in  its  kind. 

§  23.  The  buildings  may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes :  tlie 
Pyramids^  characteristic  of  the  early  age,  from  the  IV th  (perhaps 
the  Ist)  to  the  Xllth  dynasty ;  the  Temples,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
Theban  and  later  monarchies,  from  the  Xllth  dynasty  downwards, 
though  we  have  an  earlier  example,  of  a  peculiar  type,  in  the  temple 
of  Shafre,  near  the  pyramids;  the  Palaces,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
Theban  kings,  but  with  one  great  example  of  earlier  times  in  the 
Labyrinth  of  the  Xllth  dynasty ;  and  the  rock-hewn  or  subterranean 
Tonibs,  belonging  to  all  periods.  The  detailed  description  of  these 
buildings,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  already  mentioned,  must  be 
left  to  the  special  works  on  Egyptian  antiquities.''®  Of  the  general 
character  of  the  pyramids  and  tombs  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  ; 
and  of  the  palaces  it  will  be  enough  to  add  here  that  they  consist  of 
vast  courts,  halls,  and  corridors,  the  walls  being  adorned  with 
paintings  or  coloured  bas-reliefs  of  the  exploits  of  the  kings,  whose 
colossal  statues  were  placed  in  the  courts. 

The  temples  are  of  two  classes ;  those  hewn  in  the  living  rock, 
and  those  erected  on  the  plain.  The  former  are  usually  considered 
the  oldest ;  but  the  true  distinction  seems  rather  one  of  place  than  of 
time — the  rock-hewn  temples  belonging  almost  entirely  to  the  narrow 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Certainly  none  of  them  is  ho 
old  as  the  temple  of  Shafre ;  and  the  whole  style  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, in  its  clustered  columns  and  other  details,  points  back  to  an 
original  structure  of  wood :  besides,  the  construction  of  the  rock-hewn 
temples,  in  their  internal  columns,  architraves,  &c.,  and  their  external 
porticoes,  is  assimilated  to  that  of  an  independent  edifice.  Tho 
general  form  of  an  Egyptian  temple  ^^  consists  of  a  large  oblong  area, 
eociosed  on  the  sides  and  back  by  a  massive  wall,  faced  with  gigantic 

^  See,  besides  the  works  of  Wilkinson,  and  the  larger  collections  of  plates,  th« 
admirable  popular  sammary  by  Mr.  George  Long,  *  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  S  Tola. 
n  Ree  Frontispiece. 
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propykea  (literally  froni-gateway),  which  not  only  fill  up  the  front 
bat  project  beyond  it  on  the  two  sidea.  The  edifice  thus  named  by 
the  Greeks  consists  of  a  gateway,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  wide  and  lofty 
masses  (not  towers,  for  they  are  of  solid  masonry  or  brickwork,  £Eiced 
with  stone),  in  the  form  of  tall  truncated  pyramids,  covered  on  all 
their  outward  faces  with  three  or  more  rows  of  gigantic  figures  in 
relief,  painted  with  bright  colours,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 
The  propyhea  of  Ed/ou  (which  is  an  excellent  type  of  a  temple)  are 
each  above  104  feet  wide  and  37  deep  at  the  base,  diminishing  to  an 
area  of  84  feet  x  20  feet  at  the  summit,  which  is  about  114  feet 
high,  the  total  width  of  frontage  being  a  little  over  226  feet  (the 
gateway  occupying  above  17  feet  clear).  The  area  was  divided, 
about  equally,  into  a  front  court,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and  the 
temple  itself,  the  latter  being  enclosed  by  its  own  wall,  distinct  from 
the  outer  wall  of  the  area.  Within  this  were  three  chief  parts :  in 
front  the  prtmaos,  a  portico,  or  rather  columnar  hall,  with  the  inter- 
oolumniations  of  the  front  row  built  up  to  a  certain  height,  to  form  a 
screen  on  each  side  of  the  entrance ;  then  the  naos^  sekos,  or  ceH^ 
forming  the  first  sanctuary,  which  is  also  columnar ;  and  behind  thia, 
but  with  some  smaller  chambers  between,  the  adytum^  or  most  holy 
place,  in  which  was  the  image  of  the  god.  The  gateway  of  the 
adytum  was  covered  with  a  curtain."  The  naos  was  smaller  than 
the  pronaos,  and  the  adytum  much  smaller  stiU,  each  having  its 
distinct  wall,  and  the  last  (at  least  at  Edfou)  having  two ;  so  that 
there  was  ample  space  for  treasuries,  vestries,  and  other  chambers  for 
the  priests,  as  well  as  ambulatories  between  the  walls,  from  which 
staircases  led  up  to  the  roof;  for  the  whole  sanctuary  was  roofed  in, 
and  there  were  no  windows.  In  spite  of  the  darkness,  the  inner  as 
well  as  outer  walls  of  the  sanctuary  were  painted  in  brilliant  colours. 
How  these  chambers  were  lighted  up  we  are  not  told. 

This^  which  may  be  considered  the  complete  form  of  an  Egyptijin 
temple,  at  least  in  its  essential  parts,  was  an  aggregation  of  parts 
round  the  central  sanctuary ;  and  we  know  that  most  of  the  great 
temples,  like  our  own  cathedrals,  were  the  work  of  age  after  age. 
The  comparison  may  be  extended ;  for,  just  as  most  of  our  cathedrals 
and  minsters  are  or  were  surrounded  ^by  a  mass  of  conventual  or 
other  buildings,  so,  in  connection  with  an  Egyptian  temple,  there 
would  be  buildings  required  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  colleges  of 
priests.  There  were  also  some  exterior  appendages,  which  seem  to 
have  been  essential  to  the  temple — sphinxes^  generally  arranged 
in  avenues;  obelisks^  which  were  memorial  pillars;  and  colossal 
statues. 

**  See  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Clemens  Alexandrlnas,  which  iUostrates 
the  use  of  the  two  chambers.  No  traces  hare  been  found  of  gates  or  their 
supports. 
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f  24.  The  Sculpture  of  Egypt  is  as  entirely  the  product  of  religion 
as  its  architecture,  of  which  it  is  essentially  the  development.  Its 
origin  was  in  the  temple,  the  plain  walls  of  which  furnished  surfaces 
for  the  delineation,  at  first  in  mere  outline,  of  subjects  connected  with 
religion  or  the  exploits  of  the  builders  of  the  edifice.  The  figures 
were  made  more  effective  and  permanent  by  being  sculptured  in 
relief  or  sunk  into  the  surface,  the  former  being  more  usual  on  the 
exterior,  the  latter  on  the  interior  walls.  The  relief  became  higher 
and  bolder,  till  the  figures  were  isolated,  or  nearly  so ;  for  sculptures 
absolutely  detached  are  rare ;  even  when  they  stand  alone  there  is 
generally  a  sort  of  pilaster  down  the  back. 

The  whole  spirit  of  Egyptian  sculpture  is  tymhciism,  rather  than 
the  direct  imitation  of  nature ;  and  an  attitude  of  repose,  expressive 
of  religious  peace."  In  these  two  principles  we  have  the  simple 
answer  to  many  faults  ignorantly  charged  upon  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  the  artists.  The  absence  of  anatomical  display  is  not  due 
to  the  want  of  that  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  which  the 
Greeks  acquired  in  the  palsBstra ;  for  in  Egypt  the  common  people 
went  all  but,  and  often  absolutely,  naked.  Details  were  designedly 
suppressed  for  the  sake  of  simple  majesty.  Both  in  architecture  and 
sculpture,  the  Egyptian  artist  had  learnt  that  great  lesson — the 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  which  is  the  ruin  of  the  best  technical  skill, 
and  never  more  so  than  in  our  own  day— when  to  let  things  alone. 
He  also  adapted  his  workmanship  to  his  material ;  and  knew  better 
than  to  make  mouldings  of  hard  stone  like  cabinet  work,  or  a  granite 
colossus  like  a  figure  carved  in  wood  or  cast  in  metal.  All  the  curves 
are  gentle ;  the  features  broadly  moulded ;  the  arms  (in  a  sitting 
statue)  hang  down  from  the  shoulders,  with  the  hands  resting  on  the 
thighs,  or  supporting  some  shrine  or  sacred  image  on  the  knees— or 
(when  the  statue  is  erect)  they  are  generally  crossed  over  the  breast, 
except  when  either  hand  has  to  hold  out  the  emblem  which  is  nearly 
always  placed  in  it^  as  a  sceptre  or  whip,  a  ring-handled  cross  or  a 
lotus-flower ;  the  legs  are  generally  joined,  or,  if  one  is  advanced,  the 
body  rests  upon  the  other,  and  both  are  often  attached  to  supporting 
pilasters,  the  feet  being  parallel  and  fully  resting  on  the  ground — 
indicating  rather  an  attitude  than  a  forward  motion. 

But,  where  detail  is  appropriate,  the  execution  is  often  most 
perfect,  as  in  figures  of  animals,  where  the  artist  was  not  bound  by 
hieratic  rules ;  and  even  the  hieroglyphics,  in  which  we  might  have 
expected  mere  indications  of  the  objects,  are  often  carved  with  the 
exactest  truth.  But  also  in  the  hugest  works  of  the  best  ages  there 
is  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  work,  besides  the  wonderful  finish  which 

*•  The  pKTmleiiM  of  ■ymboIUm  is  specially  aeen  In  those  compoimd  figuree,  of 
which  we  have  lately  spoken.    See  §  19. 
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must  have  cost  untold  labour ;  ^^  and  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph 
of  Egyptian  art  is  in  the  wonderful  expression  given  to  the  hugest 
oolossi,  in  spite  of — unless  we  rather  say  because  of — the  absdnenoe 
fi\)m  effects  gained  by  detail  or  (if  the  phrase  is  permitted)  by 
"  sensational "  action.  If  we  miss  the  variety  of  real  life,  which 
pleases  by  its  truthful  rendering  of  what  is  familiar  and  by  its  appeal 
to  human  sympathies,  we  have  in  its  place  an  appeal  to  what  the 
Egyptian  artist  considered  the  far  higher  emotions  of  religions 
reverence  in  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  all  the  members  of 
the  same  figure,  the  general  likeness  of  attitude  in  all,  and  a  sort  of 
harmonious  rhythm  of  like  postures  where  several  figures  are  com- 
bined in  one  composition.  In  the  same  spirit  the  head  is  finished 
more  carefully  than  the  body.  The  power  of  portraiture  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  physiognomies  of  the  foreigners  constantly  represented 
in  the  bas-reliefis ;  we  may  venture  to  say,  with  literal  etymological 
truth,  that  the  Egyptian  artist  was  an  ethnographer. 

§  25.  These  general  principles  are  conamon  to  all  Egyptian 
sculpture ;  but  there  are  differences  of  style,  which  mark  out  five 
different  periods  of  the  art  First,  the  grand  simplicity  of  the 
earliest  age,  as  seen  in  the  Memphite  tombs  of  the  pyramid  period, 
keeps  nearer  to  nature  than  was  permitted  by  the  hieratic  canon  of 
the  human  figure,  which  makes  its  appearance  about  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  The  grand  climax  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Dynasties,  as  seen  in  the  Works  of  the  Thothmes,  the  Amunophs,  Seti, 
and  Rameses  II.,  is  followed  by  a  sudden  decline,  some  of  the  later 
works  of  the  last-named  great  patron  of  art  being  extremely  rude 
and  careless.  The  fifth  and  last  age  is  that  of  the  renaissance  under 
the  Saite  kings,  in  which  we  have  already  traced  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks. 

§  26.  Painting  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  decorative 
art,  and  very  little  for  ideal  compositions.  They  coloured  the 
columns  and  the  architectural  details  of  their  buildings,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  u{X)n  their  walls.  The  plane  surfaces,  especially  in  the  interior 
of  the  tombs,  were  covered  with  those  painted  scenes  from  which  we 
derive  such  abundant  knowledge  of  their  life.  On  the  wrappings  of 
the  mummies  they  painted  effigies  of  the  deceased,  and  the  coffins 
were  lined  with  painted  hieroglyphics.  They  used  primary  colours 
almost  exclusively,  and,  among  the  secondary,  green  only ;  never 
attempting  to  compound  colours  so  as  to  produce  a  variety  of  tints. 
Their  pigments,  some  mineral  and  some  vegetable,  were  mostly  the 
natural   products  of  the  country;"   and   the  list  is  pretty  well 

'^  Amung  the  repreaentationi  of  their  various  works,  we  have  the  procets  of 
polishing  a  granite  colosems,  and  also  its  transport  on  a  sledge. 

»»  They  manufactared  Indigo  by  a  process  the  imperfection  of  which  i«  shown 
by  the  sand  which  glitters  on  the  painted  surface. 
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exhausted  by  these  six : — white,  black,  red,  bhie,  yellow,  and  green — 
remarkable  for  their  purity  and  permanence.  The  colours  are  laid 
on  in  distinct  patches,  as  a  child  paints  a  picture,  especially  in  human 
figures ;  in  those  of  animals  there  is  some  little  attempt  at  blending 
and  softening  the  contiguous  parts.  Bed  is  their  flesh  colour ;  but 
in  the  representation  of  conquered  races  they  evidently  used  colours 
as  conventional  distinctions.  Thus,  in  one  picture,  the  people  have 
yellow  bodies  and  black  beards :  in  another  the  men  are  red  and  the 
women  yellow.'* 

Of  their  use  of  painting  for  other  than  merely  decorative  purposes 
we  have  examples  in  a  few  tablets  of  wood ;  and  the  Ritual  of  the 
Dead  is  illustrated  with  vignettes  drawn  by  the  pen  with  a  freedom, 
firmness,  and  purity,  not  far  short  of  the  Greek  painted  vases.  Cue 
striking  peculiarity  of  their  pictures,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  total 
absence  of  perspective,  as  well  as  the  curious  substitutes  for  it  in 
the  mode  of  placing  fiiles  of  soldiers,  or  captives,  or  labourers,  over 
one  another's  heads,  rows  of  trees  around  a  rectangular  tank,  and  so 
forth.  In  some  of  the  pictures  of  entertainments  the  seated  figures 
overlap  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  receding  line, 
though  the  heads  and  feet  range  in  horizontal  lines ;  and  pairs  of 
horses  or  rows  of  cattle  are  indicated  by  a  portion  of  the  outline 
of  the  farther  figure  or  figures  projecting  beyond  that  of  the  forwarder 
with  sometimes  a  different  colour  or  shading. 

SECTION  V.-— Wmtikg,  Litbbatubb,  and  Science. 
$  27.  As  the  pictorial  art  of  the  Egyptians,  in  its  symbolical 
expression  of  ideas,  approached  to  the  significance  of  writing,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  writing  was  founded  on  a  pictorial  representation 
of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  though  it  went  far  beyond  a  mere 
system  of  picture-writing.  The  antiquity  of  the  art  in  Eiypt  is 
attested  by  the  symbol  of  the  scribe's  implements — the  ink-pot, 
reedy  and  palette — on  the  monuments  of  the  pyramid  period ;  its 
nniversal  employment  by  the  registration  scenes,  the  method  of 
legal  procedure,  ihid  official  correspondence,  and  the  multitude  of 
written  documents,  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 


It  would  almost  seem  as  if  nature  had  assigned  to  Egypt  the 
invention  of  writing  by  the  gift  of  the  papyrus  reed  (cyperus 
papyrtu),'^  Unlike  the  paper  named  after  it,  which  is  a  manu- 
factured tissue,  the  inner  pellicles  of  the  reed  were  used  in  their 

**  In  some  oases  the  coloars  may  be  thoee  with  which  the  people  used  to  paint 
themselres ;  te  Herodotus  (rii.  69)  describes  certain  Ethiopian  tribes  as  having 
one-half  of  their  bodies  painted  with  gypsum,  and  the  other  half  with  vermilion. 

"  The  Egyptian  name  was  (in  iU  Greek  form)  byblut  (Herod,  ii.  03),  whence 
the  Greek  fiifi)uoy  (book) ;  so  that  the  very  name  of  our  Bible  points  to  the  country 
«b«re  Mowa^  and  perhaps  Abraham  before  him,  learnt  the  art  of  writing. 
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natural  state,  being  spread  out  flat,  and  the  slips  joined  together 
(Pliny  says)  with  Nile  water,^*  but  probably  aldo  with  some  gluten. 
The  breadth  of  the  pellicle  determined  that  of  the  leaf  of  paper, 
which  reaches  about  13  fingers'  breadth ;  but  it  might  bo  made  of 
any  length  by  joining  pieces  together ;  and  the  book  so  formed  oould^ 
and  still  can,  from  the  toughness  of  the  thin  substance,  be  rolled  up 
and  unrolled  without  cracks  or  creasing.  Writing  was  performed 
with  a  reed  or  goose-quill,  and  a  carbonaceous  ink,  which  has 
remained  unchanged  for  centuries.  The  lines  were  in  the  directioii 
of  the  length  of  the  leaf,  from  right  to  left,  in  columns  of  convenient 
width  (generally  about  six  or  eight  inches),  which  also  succeeded 
each  other  from  right  to  left.^  The  writing  engraved  on  the  monu* 
ments  is  sometimes  in  horizontal  lines,  either  from  right  to  left  or 
vice  vend;  but  more  frequently  the  characters  are  arranged  in 
vertical  colimins. 

§  28.  The  Greeks  distinguished  three  forms  of  Egyptian  wrilh 
ing,  which  they  called  the  hieroglyphic  (sacred  carving),  hieraU^ 
(priestly),  and  demotic  (popular)  or  endwrial  (of  the  country). 
The  first  two  names  are  apt  to  convey  a  wrong  impression,  as  if  ^e 
knowledge  of  these  characters  had  been  confined  to  the  sacerdotal 
class ;  whereas,  in  fact,  they  wero  employed  in  public  monuments  and 
in  ordinary  documents  intended  for  universal  reading,  and  on  objects 
of  every-day  use.  The  last  form  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
two,  not  by  its  origin  and  its  more  popular  use,  but  simply  in 
respect  of  time.  I'he  hieroglyphic  is  an  uncial^  or  fully-formed  char 
racter,  particularly  suited  to  monumental  inscriptions :  the  hieratie 
is  a  cursive^  or  more  abbreviated  form  of  the  same  characters, 
adapted  to  the  flowing  movement  of  the  pen :  the  demoHc  is  a 
further  simplification  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  which  was  intro- 
duced, about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  ro.,  for  civil  docu* 
ments  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  which  had  by  that  time  departed 
considerably  from  the  ancient  language.  The  continued  use  of  the 
older  forms  in  the  monuments  and  in  the  books  of  the  priests 
gave  the  Greeks  occasion  to  describe  them  by  names  implying 
sacredness. 

§  29.  All  three  forms  were  alike  unintelligible  to  the  Greek 
travellers  in  Egypt,  but  they  had  the  priests  for  interpreters.  This 
key  lost,  the  treasures  of  Egyptian  learning — "  a  library  of  stones 
and  papyri  in  myriads  of  volumes" — appeared  to  be  sealed  for  ever, 
till,  early  in  the  19th  century,  the  key  was  found  by  Dr.  Young, 
and  successfully  applied  by  M,  Champollion-Fig^.*"     The  dis- 

«  Plin.  'H.  N.»xlii.  11,  12. 

^  The  fact  that  the  Egyptians  wrote  Arom  right  to  left  is  distinotly  stated  by 
Herodotus,  and  abundantly  prored  by  the  papyri. 
•9  We  believe  that  this  somewhat  tiguratiye  phrase  fairly  desoribes  th0  ; 
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<H>very  was  first  made  from  the  "  Rosetta  Stone/  one  of  the  gatherings 
of  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  a  piece  of  black  basalt»  engraved  with  a  trilingual  inscription 
in  honour  of  King  Ptolemy  Y.  Epiphanes,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  b.g.  The  same  text  (as  was  first  assumed,  and 
then  proved  by  the  result)  is  repeated,  first  in  hieroglyphics,  seopndly 
iu  enchorial  chaTacters,  lastly  in  Greek :  but  the  stone  is  so  mutilated 
at  the  comers  and  one  edge  that  the  first  part  of  the  hieroglyphic 
text  and  the  last  part  of  the  Greek  are  lost,  as  well  as  the  beginning 
of  several  lines  of  the  enchorial.  The  first  comparison  made  was  that 
of  certain  names  and  titles,  which  occur  frequently  in  the  Greek 
text,  with  grotrpe  of  characters  similarly  repeated  in  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  enchorial.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  the 
name  of  Ptolemy,  which  Dr.  Young  next  found  in  the  hieroglyphic 
text,  guided  by  a  suggestion,  previously  made,  that  the  oval  rings^ 
or  oartoitckeSy  constantly  seen  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  formed 
the  enclosure  or  setting  of  royal  names.  Hence  he  determined  the 
phonetic  or  alphabetic  value  of  the  characters  which  he  supposed 
to  spell  PtdUmaioBy  or  Ptclemeos,  and  then  those  of  Berenice,^  In 
1822,  the  publication  of  the  bilingual  inscription  on  the  obelisk  at 
Fhihe  enaUed  Champollion  (who  was  now  a  convert  to  Dr.  Young's 
pfumetic  method)  to  decipher  the  name  of  Cleopatra.  The  subse- 
quent discovery  of  many  other  Greek  and  Roman  names  led  him  on 
to  the  deciphering  of  the  letters  of  common  words. 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  observed,  nothing  had  been  made  out  of  the 
meanings  of  the  words  whose  letters  were  beginning  to  be  identified. 
This  step  was  taken  by  aid  of  the  principle,  that  the  old  Egyptian  lan- 
guage was  kindred  to  the  Coptic.  At  length,  Champollion  succeeded 
in  constructing  an  Egyptian  grammar  and  vocabulary,  which  has 
been  since  oontumally  enlarged  by  the  labours  of  Lepsius  and 
BrugiBch,  Amp^  Mariette,  De  Roug^  and  Lenormant,  Gliddon, 
Birch,  Osbum,  and  others.  Notwithstanding  the  ultra-scepticism 
of  such  a  critic  as  Sir  Greorge  Comewall  Lewis,  we  may  safely  say 
with  Brugsch  that  *'  the  rules  of  hieroglyphic  grammar  have  now 
become  the  common  property  of  science."  De  Roug^  one  of  the 
most  successful  decipherers,  affirms  that  we  can  now  translate  three- 

tire  claims  of  the  EngliBh  and  French  discoyeren.  It  \b  true  that  Dr.  Toang'B 
diflcoTeries  were  only  pabUshed  in  the  Supplement  to  the  *  Encyclopeedia  Britan* 
nica*  in  1819,  whereas  ChampoUion's  essay  '  De  TEcriture  hl^ratique  des  Anciens 
Egyptiens '  appeared  in  1812  ;  bat  this  work  was  based  on  the  fundamental  error, 
that  the  hieratic  characters  are  entirely  ideographie  and  not  phonetic,  signs  of 
thifuft  and  not  of  nundt.  Still  Champollion  had  already  /at  hold  of  two  im- 
portant truths,  that  9ome  of  the  characters  are  ideographic,  and  that  the  hieratic 
eharacter  is  an  abridgment  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

<>  From  so  narrow  an  indaction  the  result  could  of  course  be  but  Imperfect ; 
bot  it  is  wonderful  how  nearly  this  first  attempt  gaye  the  true  ralne  of  the 
eharaeters. 
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quarters  of  the  longest  documents,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
lessy  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  It  is  evident,  fur 
instance,  that  a  text  on  mythological  mysteries,  or  the  metaphon 
of  poetry,  will  be  far  more  obscure  than  a  simple  narrative  or  « 
genealogy  ^  and  yet  many  of  the  former  kinds  have  been  satis&c- 
torily  translated. 

§  30.  The  hieroglyphic  characters  (using  the  word  how  for  all 
three  kinds  of  writing)  are  partly  phonetic  and  partly  ideographic : 
the  former  representing  eUphabetic  leUen  or  syllabie  Bounds;  the 
latter  standing  for  the  acttiol  cbfceta  signified.  The  latter  an  pro- 
bably the  oldest,  but  the  former  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
the  two  are  intermixed  in  all  Egyptian  texts.  Both  are  pictorial  in 
their  origin,  llie  picture  which  makes  a  phonetic  character  is  that 
of  an  object  whose  name  b^ns  with  the  letter^  or  forms  the  syllaible^ 

to  be  represented ;  as  if,  for  example,  we  made  a  lion    4^^  stand 


for  the  letter  L,  or  the  pictures  of  a  97ian    i^A    andaefroA^   '^B^ 

for  the  two  syllables  of  the  word  mandrake,^ 

The  ideographic  characters  are  of  two  classes,  figurative  and 
tyTnhdic.    In  the  first,  the  name  of  the  object  is  expressed  by  its 

own  figure,  either  real  or  conventional,  as  ^fl^  for  the  word  man^ 

^^  fur  «ttn,  /^V  for  moon^  VCVV  ^^  ^^*  tr*  ^^'  road, 
L  Ji  for  houte :  all  of  this  class  are  necessarily  nouns.  The  cha- 
racters are  sometimes  abbreviated,  as  when  the  head  of  an  ox  is  put 
for  the  whole,"*  or  a  pair  of  dots  U^  representing  the  pupQs,  for 
the  eyes.  In  the  second  class,  the  concrete  figure  stands  for  a  noun  or 
verb  of  <ibstract  meaning;  and  the  variations  of  these  symbolic  forms 
show  a  wonderful  fertility.  The  following  are  the  chief  heads : — 
(1)  By  symcdoche, — a  figurative  abbreviation, in  whtdi  Apart  is  put 
for  the  whole,  M  two  arms  holding  weapons  for  a  hattle.  (2)  By 
metonomy, — the  cauH  for  the  effect,  and  vice  versd,  or  the  instrt^* 

*  De  Rougtf,  *  Notloe  des  Monoments  Egyptiens  da  Mos^e  da  Lonrre,*  PariB, 
1869 :  a  work  invalaable  for  the  amount  of  information  in  a  very  small  eompam. 
It  is  perhaps  hacdlj  necessary  to  obeerre  that  great  use  has  to  be  made  of  the 
principle,  that  satisfactory  results  are  an  argument  (we  don't  say  more)  for  the 
truth  of  the  method  that  led  to  them.  The  argumentum  in  eirculo  is  often 
the  very  reverse  of  a  fallacy ;  Just  as  every  brick  in  a  circular  tunnel  helps  to 
sapport  every  other. 

**  We  are  quite  flunlliar,  at  this  day,  with  similar  combinations  in  the  riddle 
called  n  rehta,  and  in  "  panning  or  canting  heraldry.*' 

>»  As  in  our  letter  A,  y^  passing  into  ^^,    X^,  or   iV « the  initial  of 

the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  Aleph,  an  ox. 
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ment  for  the  ivork,  as  the  suti  ©  for  day,  tlie  mocm  /^  for  tnanthf 
a  jwtV  q/" «y^«  f  «  ^  or  f>MjJtZs  f  •  #^)  for  seiing^  and  the  set  of  wio- 

<cria&  formerly  mentioned  yH^  /  for  writing,  (3)  By  metaphtjr^ — 

as  a  ^  for  a  king,  from  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the  hive ; 
the  anterior  members  of  a  lion,  for  priority  or  pre-eminence,  and  its 
head  for  vcUour  and  vigilancej  as  it  was  believed  to  sleep  with  open 
eyes.  (4)  By  enigma^  where  the  object  depicted  has  only  some 
remote  or  fanciful  connection  with  the  idea  to  be  expressed.  Thus, 
an  o&trichrfeather  eigaifies justice  f^  ^palm-frond  typified  the  year, 
from  the  belief  that  the  tree  bore  twelve  fronds,  one  for  each  month. 
Another  important  symbol  of  this  class  is  the  serpent  uroeus,  for 
divinity  and  royalty,  as  which  it  appears  also  in  the  head-dress  of 
gods  and  kings." 

§  31.  The  wide  field  of  Egyptian  Literature  laid  open  by  these 
discoveries  is  as  yet  bat  very  partially  explored ;  and  the  treasures  we 
possess  are  but  a  gleaning  of  those  that  are  lost  The  Books  of 
Egypt  are  spoken  of  by  the  classical  authors;  and  the  "sacred 
library "  which  Diodorus  mentions  at  Thebes,  with  the  inscription 
^'Dispensary  of  the  Soul,'*^  has  been  discovered  in  the  Bameseum 
at  Eamak.  The  jambs  of  the  doorway,  leading  from  the  great  hall 
to  a  suite  of  nine  small  rooms,  are  sculptured  with  figures  of  I7ioth, 
the  great  god  of  letters,  and  his  companion  goddess  8af — the  former 
with  the  emblem  oi  sight,  the  latter  with  that  of  hearing — and  with 
the  titles  of  "Lady  of  Letters"  and  "President  of  the  Hall  of 
Books."  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  libraries  were  attached  to  all 
the  principal  temples,  especially  to  those  of  the  three  great  colleges 
of  priests. 

The  contents  of  these  Pharaonic  Libraries  anticipated  the  fate  of 
the  treasures  of  Greek  learning  which  the  Ptolemies  long  after  accu- 
mulated at  Alexandria ;  and  the  later  Egyptian  books  shared  that 
fate.  The  papyri  that  remain  have  been  for  the  most  part  pro- 
served  in  the  closed  tombs  and  mummy-cases  of  the  dead.  Ab 
might  have  been  expected,  their  subjects  are  mainly  religious,  and 
by  fiur  the  most  important  of  this  class  is  the  often  mentioned 
RiJtual  of  the  Dead,  or  more  properly  the  Book  <^  Manifestation  to 
the  Light,  which  we  may  venture  to  call  the  Egyptian  Bible,  Like 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  it  is  the  product  of  every  age  of  the  national 

**  Th0  Teaaon  alleged,  that  aU  the  feathers  of  the  bird  were  believed  to  be 
tqaai,  Kerns  hardlj  satisfactory. 

^  We  are  necessarily  content  to  indicate  the  general  principles  of  hieroglyphic 
interpretation.  For  fttrther  details,  see  the  works  of  Champollion  and  Gliddon  on 
Hieroglyphics,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Appendix  to  Book  II.  of  *  Herodotus/  chap.  ▼. ; 
and  Mr.  Poole's  article  Sttrofflvphiet  in  the  P  h  edition  of  the  *  EnoyolopeBdia 
Britannica.'  ^  *vx^  iarpclov :  Diod.  i.  49, 
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religion.  To  say  nothing  of  the  traditions  which  ascribed  its  oldest 
parts  to  such  kings  as  Ilesepti  of  the  Ist  Dynasty,  and  Menk^ra 
of  the  IV th,  cbaptefs  of  it  are  found  on  monuments  earlier  than  the 
Uyksos ;  but  its  final  form  was  settled  by  an  authoritative  revision 
under  the  Saite  kings  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty.  It  contains  a 
complete  account  of  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  Future  Life ;  the 
pilgrimages  of  the  soul  through  the  infernal  hemisphere ;  and  the 
hymns,  prayers,  and  manifold  formularies  and  ceremonies,  belonging 
to  funerak  and  the  worship  of  the  dead.  Incidentally  to  its  main 
subject,  it  supplies  a  code  of  Egyptian  morals,  in  the  declarations 
made  by  the  soul  before  its  judges  of  the  sins  it  has  abstained  from, 
and  the  good  deeds  it  has  done.  It  is  striking  to  read  among  the 
latter, — "  1  have  given  food  to  the  hungry ;  I  have  given  the  thirsty 
to  drink ;  I  have  furnished  clothing  to  the  naked :  *' — ^but  the  parallel 
is  not  complete  till  we  remember  that  what  the  judge  will  say,  to 
the  surprise  of  those  on  His  right  hand,  is  said  by  the  self-righteous 
Egyptian  of  himself.  Of  the  same  class,  a  short  treatise  on  the 
Migratums  of  the  Soul  is  sometimes  found  in  tombs  of  a  late  age ; 
and  we  have  also  copies  of  a  picture-book  on  the  voyages  of  the 
Sun  through  the  lower  world,  and  many  fragments  of  religious 
hymns,  which  are  often  highly  poetical. 

The  priests  traced  up  the  origin  of  all  this  religious  literature  to 
the  first  or  celestial  Thoth^  the  Hermes  Trismegietua  of  the  Greeks, 
who  was  inspired  to  write  his  books  by  the  supreme  god.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  personification  of  the  divine  intelligBnoe.  His  earthly 
counterpart,  the  Second  Thaih^  was  the  author  of  all  the  social 
institutions  of  the  land.  It  was  he  that  organised  the  Egyptian 
nation;  established  religion,  and  regulated  worship;  taught  men 
all  the  sciences — astronomy,  geometry,  arithmetic,  weights  and 
measures,  language,  writing,  and  the  fine  arts ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
elements  of  civilization.  This  knowledge  was  embodied  in  the  forty- 
two  sacred  ** hermetic  hooka*  of  which  the  priests  were  the  cus- 
todians, and  the  contents  of  which  they  were  bound  to  master, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  according  to  their  rank  in  the  sacerdotal  hier^ 
archy.  In  fact,  their  exclusive  possession  of  this  knowledge  was 
guarded  by  the  name  of  Thoth,  who  was  the  institutor  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  personified  type  of  the  learned  class,  just  as 
Osiris  typified  the  king. 

We  have  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  historical  literaiure  engraved 
upon  the  monuments :  of  that  written  in  books,  though  doubtless 
very  extensive,  the  Ikirin  papyrus  of  the  Kings  is  our  chief  extant 
specimen.  The  Turin  Museum  also  contains  a  fragment  of  a  map 
of  the  time  of  Seti  I.,  representing  the  region  of  the  Nubian  gold- 
mines. Of  metrical  chronicles,  or  epic  poems,  we  have  cited  an 
example  from  the  account  of  the  war  of  Rameses  11.  against  the 
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Kheta  by  Pentaoiir.  Our  own  Museum  is  very  rich  in  works  com- 
posed by  scribes  in  the  form  of  letters  as  models  of  8tyle,^like  the 
declamations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoricians,  or  the  MakamcU 
of  the  Arabian  poets.  One  written  during  the  wars  of  the  XlXth 
dynasty  describes,  in  a  series  of  verses  in  accentuated  prose,  the 
hardships  of  the  soldier's  life.  The  oldest  Bomances  in  the  world 
are  found  among  these  Egyptian  books  :  but  they  all  have  a  moral 
and  religious  bearing.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
one  such — the  oldest  fairy-tale  in  the  world — composed  for  the  use 
of  Menephtha,  the  son  of  Hameses  II." 

§  32.  We  possess  but  few  fragments  of  the  great  mass  of  men^ 
tific  lUeraiure  accumulated  by  the  priests.  Two  treatises  on  medicine 
in  the  Berlin  Museum  shew  that  the  remedies  used  w^re  altogether 
empirical  and  often  very  absurd.  With  some  good  points  of  dia- 
gnosis, and  a  certain  knowledge  of  anatomy,  they  combine  the  most 
£uiciful  theories  of  physiology.  The  exact  position  of  Egyptian 
physicians  is  obscure ;  but  most  probably  they  belonged  to  the  sacer- 
dotal order.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  there  were  special  physicians 
for  the  diseases  of  each  member  of  the  human  body. 

The  Greek  historian  reckons  geometry  among  the  sciences  invented 
by  the  Egyptians  from  the  necessity  of  marking  out  the  boundaries  of 
their  lands  afresh  every  year  after  the  inundation.  A  papyrus  in  the 
British  Museum  contains  a  dozen  theorems  in  practical  geometry. 

The  Egyptian  knowledge  of  astronomy  has  been  exaggerated. 
The  priests  w»e  diligent  observers  and  recorders  of  phenomena ;  * 
and  they  applied  their  observations  to  the  practical  purpose  of  settling 
the  sacred  calendar  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  which  was 
long  after  attained  by  the  Julian  Beformation.  But  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  other  branch  of  physical  science,  did  they  generalize 
facts  into  laws,  or  establish  them  by  proof.  Of  their  addiction  to 
astrology  we  have  an  example  in  the  British  Museum, — a  calendar 
of  the  time  of  the  XTXth  dynasty,  specifying  for  each  day  the  acts  • 
which  were  rendered  lucky  or  imlucky  by  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
There  is  a  papyrus  containing  some  observations  on  the  planets  :  but 
these  are  difficult  to  interpret,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  Egyptian 
names  for  the  stars.  The  received  system  of  constellations  was 
first  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  famous  Zodiac 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  of  Tentyra  (JDendera)  is  now  well 
known  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Their  system  of  numerals  resembled  the  Roman  in  the  expression 
of  units  by  strokes,  and  of  tens,  and  powers  of  10,  by  new  symbols. 

«  See  chap.  ii.  §  7. 

»  Herod,  ii.  82.  We  have  already  explained  their  Vague  Tear  of  865  days,  and 
their  Soihic  Tear  of  SBA^t  <^d  the  SotMo  Period  of  1461  jear%  which  reoondled 
the  two. 
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They  placed  the  units  to  the  left,  that  is,  last,  according  to  their 
mode  of  writing ;  so  as  to  read  (as  we  do  in  our  system)  from  the 
highest  denomination  to  the  lowest  In  the  demotic  and  hieratic 
characters,  the  strokes  for  the  units  are  sometimes  combined,  so  as 
to  look  curiously  like  the  Indian  (or,  as  we  call  them,  Arabic) 
numerals.** 

**  For  further  information  on  the  science  and  calendar  of  the  Egyptians,  eee 
Kenrick's  'Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  i.  chap.  xx. ;  and  Wilkinson's  Appendix  to 
Book  II.  of  HerodqtuB,  chaps,  ii.  and  vii.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  those  details  of  manners  and  customs  which  are  ftilly  described  hy  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson,  and  which  would  require  much  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and 
a  large  number  of  pictorial  illustrations.  The  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the 
whole  subject  must  not  omit  to  fluent  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  British 
Museum,  with  Mr.  Birch's  descriptions  for  his  guide. 


Tomb  at  Sakhara,  arched  with  stone,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Psamatik  II. 


-^^r;- 


The  Mound  of  Birs-Nimrud. 


BOOK    II. 
ASSYRIA    AND    BABYLON. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

THE  REGION   OF  THE   EUPHRATES   AND  TIGRIS.— 
PRIMITIVE  KINGDOMS. 

I  1.  The  Yalley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Points  of  resemblance  and  contrast 
with  Egypt.  Mixture  of  races;  and  instability  of  political  power.  §  2. 
Mfgaopotamia  in  the  widest  sense.  Its  position  in  Western  Asia.  §  3.  The 
BuphraUs  and  the  Hffrit,  §  4.  Divisions  of  Mesopotamia.  Theallurial  plain 
of  Babylonia,  ChaideBO,  or  Shinar.  Upper  Mesopotamia.  Padan-Aram. 
Assyria.  Physical  character,  climate  and  productions  of  Mesopotamia.  §  S. 
Ganals  of  Babylonia.  Sea  of  Nec^ef.  Chaidesan  Marshes.  Climate,  fertility 
and  productions  of  Babylonia.  Its  present  desolation.  §  6.  The  City  and 
Tower  of  Babel.  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which  seems  to  identify  it 
with  the  site  of  his  temple  .to  Bel-Merodach  at  Borsippa.  Historic  gap  after 
its  building.  §  7.  The  early  ethnography  of  Mesopotamia.  Mixture  of  popu- 
lations. The  Idngdoms  of  Nimrod  and  Auhnr.  Evidence  of  a  Semitic 
population  and  a  dominant  Cushite  race.  §  8.  Natire  traditions  and  monu- 
ments.    Berosus  and  his  scheme  of  dynasties.     His  Firtt  Dynasty  mythical. 
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§  9.  The  earUest  monomente  of  Babylonia.  Eridenoea  of  cirilixation.  Astro- 
nomj,  and  urorahip  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Cuneiform  Writing.  §  10.  The 
earliest  cities  of  Babylonia.  The  northern  tetrapolis, — Babel,  Borsippa,  Cntha, 
and  Sippara :  and  the  Mtakem^—Ereeht  Calneh,  Larsa,  and  Hur.  Greater 
antiquity  of  the  latter.  §  11.  Their  relation  to  the  original  BabeL  Probable 
interral  of  a  Scytho- Aryan  dominion,  the  Second  Dynasty  of  Manetho.  §  13. 
The  I%ird  {C3Mld€oan)  Dynasty  of  Berosus,  probably  represented  by  the  Cushite 
kingdom  of  Nimrod.  Its  capital  at  Hnr.  Inscriptions  of  Urukh  and  llgi, 
§  13.  The  Fowth  Dynasty  of  Berosus,  probably  Cushite  conquerors  f^om 
Susiana.  KhuduT'mahvk,  CPudorlaomer — ^his  allies,  indicating  the  different 
races  of  Babylonia.  The  "  Four  Races.*'  §  14.  Extension  of  Babylonian 
power  over  Assyria.  Ismidayon  and  bis  sons,  yaramsin.  Merodaehmyamana, 
**  King  of  Babylon."  Succeeding  kings.  Canal  of  KhammaruH.  §  15. 
Egyptian  oonquesU  In  Mesopotamia.  Assyria  Independent  of  the  Babylonian 
kingdom.  Its  overthrow.  The  Fi/th  or  Arabian  Dynasty  of  Berosus.  Power 
returns  to  the  Semitic  race.  §  16.  The  name  Chaldioan  never  used  on  the 
monumentB  of  these  early  kings.  Its  earliest  application  to  Babylonia.  Used 
by  Berosus  as  a  geographical  term. 

{  1.  FoLLOWiNO  the  curve  of  the  great  desert  zone,  from  its  inter- 
ruption by  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  its  second  break  at  the  Red 
Sea,  across  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  we  come  to  the  wide 
valley  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  ending  in 
the  great  bay  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Beyond  this  the  desert  region, 
which  in  Africa  is  a  low  plain,  sometimes  even  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  rises  into  the  table-land  of  Iran.  The  division  is  formed  by 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  Lurittan,  whose  chains  run  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  from  the  great  highland  region  of  Armenia. 
This  central  knot  gives  birth  to  the  two  great  rivers,  which,  with 
their  confluents  from  the  eastern  range,  after  watering  the  undulating 
region  of  foot-hills  (the  pied-morU  of  Western  Asia)  flow  down  into 
the  plain,  and  redeem  a  large  portion  of  it  from  the  desert,  before 
they  pour  their  united  stream  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I'he  formation  of  this  region  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nile ;  but  it  ofiers  still  more  striking  contrasts,  the 
effects  of  which  are  marked  in  history.  In  both  cases,  rich  alluvial 
plains,  fertilized  by  great  rivers,  which  formed  at  the  same  time  a 
highway  of  intercourse,  presented  the  fittest  field  for  early  civiliza- 
tion. But  while  the  narrow  chasm  of  Egypt  was  shut  in  by  its 
bordering  hills  and  the  deserts  beyond,  and  peopled  by  a  homoge- 
neous race,  whose  fixed  institutions  endured  for  millennium  after 
millennium ; — the  broad  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  greatly 
varied  in  its  own  surface,  was  overhung  on  the  north  and  east  by 
hills,  whence  hardy  races  were  ever  ready  to  pour  upon  its  fertile 
plains,  which  lay  open  on  the  west  to  the  predatory  tribes  of  the 
Desert ;  besides  the  great  highway  through  Syria,  which  exposed  its 
unconsolidated  tribes  to  the  attacks  of  the  great  Egyptian  monarchy. 
The  foot-hills,  which  divided  it  from  Upper  Asia,  marked  also 
roughly  the  division  between  the  Rami  tic  and  Semitic  races  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Aryan  and  Turanian  races  on  the  other;  and  from 
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the  earliest  times  we  find  a  remarkable  intermixture  of  populations, 
especially  on  the  lower  course  of  the  two  rivers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  political  stability  of  Egypt  was  not  alto- 
gether uninterrupted ;  and  that  considerable  foreign  populations  were 
always  settled  in  the  Delta.  But  the  monarchy  retained  a  perma- 
nent character,  under  all  dynastic  changes ;  and  those  changes  were 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  waves  of  conquest  which  have  swept 
like  alternating  tides  both  across  and  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  region  of  Mesopotamia  was  the  field  on 
which  all  the  races  of  the  ancient  world,  from  Nimrod  to  the  suo- 
oeesors  of  Mohammed,  contended  for  the  empire  of  Western  Asia. 
It  was  subject  in  turn  to  Cushites,  Aryans,  and  Semites, — Chal- 
da^ans,  Arabs  and  Egyptians, — ^Assyrians,  and  Chaldceans  again, — 
Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks, — Parthians,  and  restored  Persians, — 
Mohammedan  Arabs  and  Turks,  and  Persians  again.  The  old  rivalry 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria  was  renewed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Saladin 
marched  from  Cairo  to  the  conquest  of  Western  Asia ;  and,  in  our 
time,  the  renewal  of  Egypt's  empire  on  the  Euphrates  has  been  pre- 
vented only  by  European  intervention.  The  great  capitals  have 
been  as  transitory  as  the  empires  themselves.  While  the  stone- 
built  pyramids  and  tombs,  palaces  and  temples,  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  Alexandria  remains 
the  great  port  of  the  Levant,  the  brick  towers  and  walls  and  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Susa,  and  even  the  later  capitals  of 
Seleuda  and  Ctesiphon,  are  formless  mounds,  the  vague  landmarks 
of  vanished  empires.  But  here  comes  in  another  happy  resemblance 
to  Egypt ;  for  those  mounds  have  begun  in  our  time  to  yield  up 
their  long-hidden  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  East. 

§  2.  This  whole  region  is  included  for  convenience  under  the 
general  name  of  Mesopotamia ;  ^  and  in  the  most  important  periods 
of  its  history  it  formed  the  single  empire,  first  of  Assyria  and  after- 
wards of  Babylon.  But  it  was  not  thus  united  in  the  earliest  times, 
and  its  political  divisions  correspond  to  marked  physical  diversities. 
From  the  great  mass  of  Asia,  its  south-western  portion  is  cut  off,  as 
a  sort  of  peninsula,  first  by  the  Caucasian  isthmus  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Black  Sea.  From  the  southern  part  of  this  isthmus, 
the  Armenian  mountains— which  the  valley  of  the  Cyrus  (Mr) 
divides  from  the  chain  of  Caucasus — throw  out,  on  the  one  side,  the 
ranges  which  form  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  with  a  bcnthem 
branch  down  the  sea-bocml  of  Syria,— and,  on  the  other,  the  above- 
named  chains  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristan,  reaching  to  the  Persian 

I  This  Greek  word  signifies  the  eoimtry  between  the  rivers  ;  and  is  used  loosely 
for  the  reffioH  of  the  tteo  rivers  (Tiffris  and  Euphrates).  It  is  the  exact  etymolo- 
^cal  equivalent  of  the  Semitic  dual,  JVaAoratna  (or  in),  which  is  found  on  the 
EgTptian  monuments,  and  in  the  Aram-Jfaharaim  of  Scripture. 

▲KC.  HIST.  O 
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Gulf.  Thus,  between  this  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  a  smaller 
peninsula  is  cut  ofif,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  which 
is  prolonged  northwards  in  a  wedge-shaped  form  between  Syria  on 
the  west  and  the  north-eastern  portion  which  forms  the  region  of 
Mesopotamia. 

§  3.  The  two  great  rivers  of  this  country  take  their  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia ;  but  they  start  on  very  different  courses. 

The  Euphrates'  {FrcU)  is  at  first  formed  by  two  branches,*  both 
of  whicli  rise  in  the  central  knot  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  and  flow 
westward  through  distinct  valleys,  till  the  united  stream — already 
120  feet  wide,  and  very  deep— turns  the  western  end  of  the  chain  of 
Mount  Niphates  (N^iad,  the  Snowy  range),  and  flows  southward, 
first  between  the  chains  of  Taurus  and  Masius  (^Katya  Baglar),  in  a 
swift  course,  with  many  rapids,  to  Samosata,  where  it  begins  to  be 
navigable ;  and  then  past  the  foot-hills  of  Upper  Me^potamia,  till 
(at  36^  N.  lat.)  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  Great  Syrian  Desert, 
through  which  it  flows  to  the  south-east.  Above  the  latitude  of  35^ 
it  receives  the  Chaboras  (^Eliabur),  which  flows  southwards  from^ 
Mount  Masius :  at  the  junction  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Giroe- 
sium.  From  this  point  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates 
flows  in  a  slow  and  winding  stream  for  800  miles,  without  receiving 
another  tributary ;  and  much  of  its  water  loses  itself  in  the  desert^ 
or  passes  off  into  the  Tigris.  It  is  widest  below  its  junction  with 
the  Khabur  (700  or  800  miles  above  its  mouth),  being  about  400 
yards  across :  at  Lendoon^  some  100  miles  below  Babylon,  its  width 
has  diminished  to  120  yards,  and  its  depth  from  18  feet  to  12.  The 
same  cause  that  diminishes  its  volume  is  continually  changing  its 
lower  course. 

The  Tigris  (the  Hiddehd  of  Eden)  ^  rises  on  the  south  side  of  Mount 

*  The  word  is  probably  of  Aryan  origin,  the  Greek  prefix  cS  haring  the  same 
force  aa  the  Sanokrit  <u,  the  Zend  An,  and  the  Teatonio  gvt^  good ;  and  the  aeeond 
element  being  /ro,  the  particle  of  abundance ;  the  whole  thui  signifying  **  th« 
good  and  abounding  river.*'  The  Hebrew  is  Just  like  the  modern  name ;  but  it  is 
generally  denoted  in  the  Bible  by  han^ndhar,  i.e.  **  the  river,*'  in  grand  contrast 
to  the  short-lived  torrents  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  also  aa  the  boundary  of  the 
promised  land — "  the  bordering  flood  of  old  Euphrates"  (Milton).  In  Gen. 
XY.  18,  both  terms  are  used  "  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphntes.** 

*  The  northern  branch,  which  rises  near  Mt.  Ararat  and  flows  past  Sneroum^ 
is  called  Frai  and  also  Kara-Su  (the  Black  River) ;  the  southern,  which  rises  to 
the  north  of  the  great  lake  Van  and  flows  ak>ng  the  northern  foot  of  M.  Niphates, 
is  called  Murad-Chai;  but  the  latter  is  the  principal  stream. 

*  The  name  of  this  river,  under  forms  only  apparently  different,  has  been  as 
permanent  as  that  of  the  Euphrates.  Perhaps  the  oldest  form  was  i>v^  tbe 
JKglath  of  the  Targums,  &o.,  and  the  Diglit  of  Pliny  (*  H.  N.*  vL  27) ;  whence 
Hiddekel  was  formed  by  the  Semitic  prefix  Hit  signifying  /teely  (used  of  running 
water  in  Gen.  xxvi.  19).  This  name  occurs  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  inscrlp. 
tions,  side  by  side  with  the  Assyrian  form  Tiggar  or  ligra  (in  Greek  and  Latin 
Tigrit),  which  is  said  to  have  signified  an  arrow  in  Medo-Persian  (Strab.  xl.  14,  {  8: 
Plin.  I.  e.).  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there  was  in  early  Babylonian  a 
ro4»t  dik  or  dig,  equivalent  to  the  Aryan  tig  or  (u ;  and  that  from  these  two  roots 
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Kipfaatee,  its  chief  source  being  a  small  lake,  called  G5ljik,  which  ia 
sepeiated  by  an  inteirening  hill  from  one  of  the  bends  of  the 
Eaphrates,  at  a  distance  of  only  2  or  3  miles.  It  skirts  the  sonthem 
foot  of  Moont  Niphates,  as  the  infant  Euphrates  its  northern  foot, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction ;  flowing  to  the  east  through  the  valley 
of  IHarbekr  between  that  chain  and  Mount  Masius,  till  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdigtan  turn  it  in  a  direction  varying  between  S.E. 
and  S.,  along  the  foot  of  the  chain  anciently  called  Zagrus.  Its 
waters,  increased  by  many  tributaries  from  these  mountains,  pour 
through  a  deep  gorge  of  the  secondary  chain  near  Jezireh  down  to 
the  upper  undulating  plain  of  Assyria  Proper,  and  flow  past  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  opposite  Mo9uf,  Emerging  on  to  the  alluvial  plain 
at  Samara,  the  Tigris  flows  8.E.,  and  then  bends  south  towards  the 
Euphrates  till  the  rivers  are  less  than  20  miles  apart  at  Bagdad.  A 
little  lower,  the  two  rivers  are  connected  by  the  Ndhr  Makha,  or 
Boyai  Oanal;  and  just  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  stood  the 
Grieek  and  Parthian  capitals,  Selencia  and  Ctesiphon,  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  river.  After  a  parallel  course  for  many  miles,  the 
rivers  again  diverge ;  and,  about  halfway  towards  their  final  junction, 
the  Tigris  pours  a  large  portion  of  its  waters  due  south  into  the 
Euphrates  by  a  branch  called  the  Shat'^l-Bte;  while  the  main 
river,  keeping  its  south-easterly  direction,  joins  the  Euphrates  in  the 
same  latitude  (31°  N.)  as  the  Shat-el-Hie,  The  united  stream  (now 
called  the  Shai-el-Arab)  kept  the  name  of  Tigris,  though  this  was 
the  narrower  and  shorter  of  the  two  rivers ;  having  a  length  of  1146 
miles,  while  that  of  the  Euphrates  was  about  1780  miles. 

Both  rivers  are  subject  to  inundations,  caused  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  on  the  Armenian  mountains.  The  Tigris,  having  its 
sources  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Niphates,  begins  to  rise 
earlier ;  but  nearly  the  whole  inundation  of  the  Babylonian  plain  is 
due  to  the  Euphrates,  whose  immense  alluvial  deposits  are  said  to 
advance  the  exit  of  the  united  stream  into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  from  30  to  70  years.  The  mouth,  now  in  S(f  North 
latitude,  is  estimated  to  have  been,  in  the  earliest  historic  age,  as 
high  as  31°,  so  that  the  two  rivers  flowed  separately  into  the  Gulf. 
In  andent  history  the  Euphrates  is  pre-eminent  as  ^  the  bordering 
flood"  which  has  generally  divided  the  rival  combatants  for  the  em- 
pire of  Western  Asia.  It  was  also  the  usual  course  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  Tigris 

were  fonned  independently  the  two  namea,  Dekel,  DiklOf  or  Diffla,  and  Tiggar, 
J^Ot  or  l^grit.  The  Arab  conquerors  of  Mesopotamia  revived  the  true  Semitic 
title  in  the  modem  native  form  of  DigleK  The  name  (if  rightly  explained  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny)  would  signify  the  nature  of  iu  rapid  course,  so  much  shorter 
and  straighter,  and  therefore  swifter,  than  the  Euphrates ;  as  Byron  speaks  of 
•*  the  arrowy  Rhone.**  But  what  seems  the  same  word  in  the  royal  name  of  Tiglathm 
pileeer  is  explained  by  cuneiform  scholars  as  adoration  :  and  thus  the  Tigris  might 
tw  tlie  iocred  river.  _ 

O  2 
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was  used  for  little  more  than  local  navigation,  from  the  force  of  the 
stream  and  its  natural  obstructions,  to  which  the  Persians  added 
dams,  probably  to  regulate  the  inundation. 

§  4.  The  region  watered  by  these  great  rivers  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  are  physically  very  distinct,  by  a  line  drawn  diagonally 
across  the  34th  parallel  of  latitude,  from  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  to 
Samara  on  the  Tigris,  and  separating  Upper  Mesopotamia,  or  AseTBiA 
in  the  wider  sense,  from  Lower  Mesopotamia  or  Babylonia.  The 
former  is  an  undulating  country,  of  the  secondary  geological  formation, 
sloping  down  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  east  to  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  desert  on  the  south-west ;  and  suddenly  falling,  at 
the  boundary-line  named,  into  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  Babylonia. 

The  latter  is  a  vast  flat,  about  100  miles  in  width,  and  extending 
about  400  miles  along  the  rivers ;  merging  on  the  west  and  south  into 
the  Arabian  desert,  whose  tertiary  sands  and  gravel  reach  generally 
within  20  or  30  miles  of  the  Euphrates,  and  sometimes  cross  it ;  while 
on  the  east  it  reaches  beyond  the  Tigris  to  the  foot-hills  of  Elam  (Ely« 
mais)  or  Susiana.  This  alluvial  plain  was  again  subdivided  into  Upper 
Babylonia^  the  country  around  and  above  Babylon,  and  Lower  B<jif^ 
kmia^  or  (as  the  Greek  geographers  call  it)  Chaldaxt — a  name  which 
we  only  use,  for  the  present,  as  a  purely  geographical  term.^  The 
name  of  Ghaldaaa  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  plain,  which  is 
also  designated  in  Scripture  as  '*  the  land  of  fi^tnor,"'  a  term  which 
includes  **  Babel "  in  Upper  Babylonia,  as  well  as  **  Erech,  C&lneh, 
and  Aocad,"  in  Lower  Babylonia. 

Upper  Mesopotamia  was  far  more  diversified,  both  in  ite  physical 
character  and  ite  geographical  subdivisions.  Mesopotamia  Proper 
(^Aram-Naharatmf  Heb. ;  NctharalUf  Egypt. ;  now  El-Jexirehy  i.e. 
the  Idand)^  between  the  two  rivers,  as  far  south  as  the  beginning 
of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  part  by 
the  Sinjar  HtUs  (Singarsb  Mons.  V  which  reach  from  the  Khabwr  to 
the  Tigris  below  Nineveh.  The  Ehabur  again  subdivides  the  upper 
part  into  the  hilly  region  about  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius  (the  ancient 
Mygdonia  or  Gauzanitis),  and  the  high  undulating  plain  of  J*adan^ 
Aram  '  or  Osroene,  surrounded  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  latter  is  intersected  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  river  Bellas,  Balissue, 

•  ThU  name  ia  applied  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  geographers  to  a  part  of  Ba1ij« 
Ionia,  near  the  head  of  the  Fenian  Golf,  and  on  the  oonlinee  of  Arabia  (Strabo, 
ZTi.  pp.  7S9,  767  ;  Plin.  Ti.  S7  ;  PtoL  t.  30,  §  8). 

•  Probably  ^SMn-'or,  the  eomUry  of  the  two  riven,  turn,  the  Semitie  8hmS  {two) 
and  *art  the  Babylonian  eqolTalent  of  nahr  (a  river).  We  have  already  obeerred 
that  the  Ethiopian  Sennaar  has  the  eame  meaning.  The  LXX.  render  Shin*ar  by 
Setmaar  in  Gen.  xL  8,  and  by  Babykmia  in  Isaiah  xL  11,  and  Zeeh.  t.  11. 

'  This  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Skt^ara,  a  firontier  fortress  of  the 
Bmoan  emperors  against  Persia,  and  seems  to  have  a  eonnection  with  Shinar. 

•  That  is,  either  the  table-land  of  Aram,  or  the  field  etfAram,  or  ^lamdfiald 
or  paetvre  frotmd  (for  Aram  meaas  *M  Ich  'O* 
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or  BeLichns,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  near  Galiinicum :  on  its 
hanks  the  town  of  Charroin  retains  the  name  of  Haran  (the  rrating^ 
place  of  Abraham  and  the  abode  of  Nahor  and  his  family),  and  the 
memory  of  the  defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians.  Lastly,  Assyria 
Proper  (the  land  of  Astikur  both  in  the  vernacular  and  in  Scripture) 
lay  between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  as  far  S.  as 
the  river  Gyndes  (2)ta2a),  which  divided  it  from  Elam  or  Susiana. 
In  its  northern  and  eastern  parts,  the  fertile  foot-hills,  well  watered 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  rise  to  the  rich  pastures  and  wooded 
heights  of  the  mountains  of  Zagrus. 

From  above  Nineveh  downwards,  the  country  becomes  a  plain,  of 
the  same  character  as  the  general  surface  of  Mesopotamia — a  beautiful 
pasture-ground,  enamelled  with  flowers  during  the  spring  and  early 
snnmier,  but  afterwards  burned  up  except  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers.  In  ancient  times  its  fertility  and  verdure  were  better  pre- 
served  by  artificial  irrigation.  Wood  was  abundAnt^  as  it  still  is  on 
the  higher  hills ;  for  Trajan  and  Severus  built  fleets  on  the  Euphrates. 
Among  its  mineral  products  were  naphtha,  ammomum,  and  a  kind 
of  anthracite  coal  called  gangitis.  The  chief  animals  are  the  gazelle, 
the  wild  ass,  and  the  lion,  which  has  greatly  multiplied  in  the 
neglected  waktes.  Along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian 
desert  seems  always  to  have  encroached  on  Mesopotamia  Proper,  and 
its  sands  now  occupy  a  large  district  on  its  left  bank.' 

§  5.  Descending  into  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  we  are  in  a  part  of 
the  "  rainless  district;"  and  the  rich  alluvium  depends  for  its  fertility 
upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  Babylonia,  like  Egypt,  is  "  the  gift  of 
its  rivers;"  which  have  inundations,  but  not  with  the  periodic  regu- 
larity of  the  Nile.  Hence  the  waters  require  still  more  careful  dift- 
tribution ;  a  work  which  engaged  the  best  care  of  the  ancient  kings, 
and  in  a  lesser  d^ree  of  the  Arab  Caliphs ;  but  which  has  been  totally 
xu^lected  under  the  Turks.  The  waters  of  the  Euphrates  run  to 
waste  in  the  desert,  forming  pestilential  swamps,  and  the  canals  are 
little  cared  for.  In  ancient  times,  besides  innumerable  cuts  for  irri- 
gation, there  were  three  chief  canals  connecting  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates:  the  original  "royal  river"  (Ar-McUeha  of  Berosus),  in 
the  line  of  the  modem  SaJdawayeh  Canals  which  falls  into  the  Tigris 
at  Bagdad;  the  later  "royal  river "(^aAr  Maleha  of  the  Arabs), 
which  fell  into  the  Tigris  at  Seleucia ;  and  the  Nahr  Kutha,  which 
joined  the  Tigris  20  miles  lower.  A  smaller  canal,  the  Pallaoopasof 
Arrian,  supplied  the  artificial  lake  of  Borsippa,  from  which  the  land 
south-west  of  Babylon  was  irrigated.   But  the  greatest  of  these  works 

*  Henoe  Xeiiopbon  mentions  a  part  of  Arabia  as  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  preTalenoe  of  an  Arab  popalatlon,  as 
tnmlriesome  as  in  old  times,  gives  to  the  country  round  Babylon  the  name  of 
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was  the  canal  from  the  Euphrates  AtEU  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  passing 
along  the  line  dividing  the  allurium  from  the  desert ;  and,  while 
regulating  the  inundation,  preserving  the  fertility  of  a  large  extent 
of  debateable  land,  on  which  the  desert  now  encroaches  eren  beyond 
the  river.  South  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa  lies  the  great  inland 
freshwater  sea  of  Nedj'tf,  40  miles  in  length  and  35  in  width,  and 
about  20  miles  from  the  Euphrates.  Part  of  the  water  of  the  river 
flows  through  it  at  the  time  of  the  inundation ;  but  it  does  not  owe 
its  origin  to  this  cause :  it  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable  depth, 
surrounded  by  cliffs  of  a  reddish  sandstone,  in  places  40  feet  high« 
Above  and  below  this  lake,  from  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kufa^  and  from 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  to  Sawawi^  extend  the 
famous  ''  Chaldsean  marshes,"  where  Alexander  was  nearly  lost :  ^ 
but  they  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  lake,  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  Hindiyeh  canal,  and  disappearing  when  it  is  dosed. 

The  climate  of  this  vast  rainless  plain,  lying  under  a  burning  sun, 
and  with  an  atmosphere  moistened  by  the  rivers  and  marshes,  is 
intolerably  hot  in  summer,  but  mild  and  pleasant  in  winter.  The 
ancient  writers  celebrate  its  unsurpassed  fertility ;  and  it  is  the  only 
country  where  wheat  is  known  to  be  indigenous.  The  native  his- 
torian Bcrosus  notices  this  production,  and  alas  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  barley,  sesame,  ochrys,  palms,  apples,  and  many  kinds  of 
shelled  fruit.  Herodotus  "  declares  that  grain  oonmionly  returned 
two  hundredfold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  three  hundredfold. 
Strabo"  makes  nearly  the  same  assertion,  and  Pliny '^  says  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  was  afterwards  good  keep  for  bcssts.  The 
date-palm  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According 
to  Strabo,  it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine,  vinegar,  honey, 
porridge,  and  ropes ;  with  a  fuel  equal  to  charcoal,  and  with  a  means 
of  fattening  cattle  and  sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrates  its  360 
U9es.  Herodotus  says  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted 
with  palms,  and  AmmianusMaroellinus^  observes  that,  from  the 
point  reached  by  Julian's  army  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
there  was  one  continuous  forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms  are 
almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  even  there  they  do 
not  grow  thickly  except  about  the  villages,  whose  inhabitants, 
neglecting  the  rich  virgin  soil,  subsist  chiefly  upon  dates. 

The  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  Babylonia 
is  thus  described  by  a  modem  traveller : — "  The  wants  of  a  teeming 
population  were  supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less  bountiful  than  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Like  islands  rising  from  a 
golden  sea  of  waving  com,  stood  frequent  groves  of  palm-tref>6  and 
pleasant  gardens,  affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grateful  and 

>•  strabo,  xvi.  1»  §  IS  ;  Arrian.  « Anab.'  tIL  SS.  u  Herod,  i.  19S. 

5S  Strab.  xri.  1,  §  14.  "  •  Hi»t.  Nat.'  xtIU.  17.  »*  xxlv.  &• 
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highly  valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers  hnrried  along  the  dusty 
road'  to  and  from  the  busy  city.  The  land  was  rich  in  com  and 
wine.  How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that  r^on  at  the  present  day  f 
Long  lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those  main 
arteries  which  formerly  diffused  life  and  vegetation  along  their  hanks ; 
but  their  channels  are  now  bereft  of  moisture  and  choked  with 
drifted  sand,  the  smaller  offshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  All  that 
remains  of  that  ancient  civilisation — ^that  'glory  of  kingdoms,* 
*  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth ' — is  recognisable  in  the  numerous 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  rubbish  which  overspread  the  surface  of 
the  plain.  Instead  of  the  luxuriant  fields,  the  groves  and  gardens, 
nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste — the  dense  population 
of  the  former  times  has  vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there.** "  The 
soil  is  still  rich,  but  more  than  half  the  country  is  left  dry  and  waste 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  irrigation  ;  while  the  remaining 
half  is  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  marshes  owing  to  the  same 
neglect.  Thus  the  prophecies,  which  to  an  ignorant  reader  might 
seem  contradictory,  aro  literally  fulfilled  : — '*  A  drought  is  upon  her 
waters,  and  they  are  dried  up :" — **  The  sea  is  come  up  upon  Babylon, 
and  she  is  coveied  with  the  waves  thereof."^  She  is  made  ** a  pos- 
session for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water :"  she  is  "  wholly  deso- 
late"— "  the  hindermost  of  the  nations,  a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and 
a  desert,"*' 

§  6.  This  alluvial  plain  is  entirely  destitute  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
and  yet  it  was  the  site  of  the  earliest,  and,  among  these,  the  one 
most  famous,  of  the  buildings  of  the  post-diluvian  world.  '*  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the  <  ast,  that  they  found  a 
plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar ;  and  they  dwelt  there.  And  they  said 
to  one  another.  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and  bui-n  them  thoroughly. 
And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  dime  had  they  for  mortar.  And 
they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us  tnake  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  :"  and  then,  in  consequenoc 
of  the  confusion  of  their  speech,  "they  left  off  to  build  the  city.**** 
That  this  city  of  Bahel^  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  capital  of  the 

1^  Loftas,  *CbaIdflM  and  SvslinK,'  pp.  14,  15.  >•  Jerem.  1.  38  ;  li.  42. 

1'  iMuah  xW.  13,  IS,  38. 

u  Genesis  xi.  3-4,  8.  The  common  fizj  of  ipeftking  onlj  of  the  tower  <iif  Babel 
ii  apt  to  put  oat  of  sight  the  city  and  the  namtt  which  mark  the  real  object  of  the 
•eheme  as  the  first  attempt  to  found  a  ijreat  political  power.  (See  farther,  on  UUs 
point,  the  '  Student's  O.  T.  History,'  chap.  y.  §  5.) 

^  Oeneeis  xi.  0.  The  Chald»an  priests  of  Babylon  preserved  the  tradition  of 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  hut  they  found  an  etymology  for  Babel  in  their  own 
tongue,  Bab-Ut  <*«•  t^  gote  of  II  (the  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Kronos 
or  Saturn).  Either  etymology  may  hare  arisen  from  the  other  by  the  uniyersal 
tendency  tm  each  race  to  find  a  meaning  for  a  proper  name  in  its  own  language. 
But,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  Scripture  etymology  is  so  authoritatire,  and  so 
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same  name,  which  the  Greeks  called  Babylon^  is  now  generally 
agreed. 

Bespecting  the  tower,  a  curious  testimony  has  been  disooyered. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  mounds  about  the  site  of  Babylon  is 
that  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  name  of  Bin-Nimrid  (the 
Citadel  of  i^^tmrod),^  The  ruins  covered  by  this  monnd  are  now 
certainly  identified,  by  their  inscriptions,  with  the  temple  of  Bd^ 
Meroda^hy  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Borsippa,  about  seven  miles 
south-west  of  Babylon,  which  Herodotus  describes  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Belus.  It  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade  (600 
feet)  in  breadth,  and  76  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven, 
other  stages  of  25  feet  eaoh."^  Among  its  ruins  has  been  found  an 
inscription,  which  M.  Oppert  explains  as  Nebuchadnezzai^s  own 
account  of  the  building,  or  rather  the  rebuilding,  of  this  **  2'emple  qf 
th$  Seven  Lights  ^  the  Earth*'  (the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets). 
The  inscription  is  well  worth  quoting  entire,  both  for  its  historic 
valuer  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  similar  documents : — 

**  Nabtohodonosor,  king  of  Babylon,  shepherd  of  peoples,  who 
attests  the  immutable  affection  of  Merodaob,  the  mighty  ruler-ezali- 
iug  Nebo ;  ^  the  saviour ;  the  wise  man,  who  lends  his  ears  to  the  ordein 
of  the  highest  god ;  the  lieutenant  without  reproach,  the  repairer  of 
the  Pyramid  and  the  Tower,  eldest  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon : — We  say  : — 

'*  Merodach,  the  great  master,  has  created  me :  he  has  imposed  on 
me  to  recoDstruct  his  building.  Nebo,  the  guardian  over  the  legions 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  has  charged  my  hands  with  the  sceptre 
of  justice. 

"  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  seat 
of  Merodach,  the  chief  of  the  gods  :  the  place  of  the  oracles,  the  spot  of 
his  rest,  I  have  adorned  it  in  the  form  of  a  cupola  with  shining^ 
gold.» 

inseparably  connected  irith  the  events  recorded,  that  it  seems  safer  to  consider 
the  Semitie  meaning  the  original,  and  the  Chaldaie  the  adaptation.  In  this 
view  we  hare  an  argument  for  the  original  Semitic  population  of  the  plain  of 
Shinar.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obsenre  that  BaM  and  BtAjflom  are 
distinctly  local  and  not  •tknio  names.  BttM  does  not  occur  in  the  ethnio 
table  of  Genesis  x. ;  and  the  BahyUnUafu  of  history  are  simply  the  people  whose 
capital  was  Babylon.  The  question  of  their  true  ethnic  name  will  be  considered 
presently. 

**  The  prefix  Bin^  which  has  no  meaning  in  Arabic,  is  explained  by  the  local 
name  of  Bouna^  which  points  to  the  Semitie  form  seen  in  the  IdumsBan  Bowrak  and 
the  Punic  Byna  (a  eitatM).  It  seems  to  retain  Che  first  syllable  of  the  ancient 
name,  Bcnippa^  in  the  Babylonian  form  Bartip  or  Ban^a,  which  M.  Oppert 
explains  as  "  Tower  of  Tongues."  The  Talmudists  declare  that  the  true  aite  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Bonify  the  Greek  Borsippa. 

^  The  general  form  of  the  Chaldman  temple  towers  Is  desertbed  below  (see 
chap.  xTi.). 

*■  The  king*s  name  contains  that  of  Nebo,  his  patron  deity. 

s*  Thi9  is  the  chapel,  or  shrine,  on  the  top  stage  of  the  "  tower,"  which  Is  Best 
described. 
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*'  The  Tower,  the  eternal  house,  which  I  founded  and  built,^  I  have 
completed  its  magnificenoe  with  silver,  gold,  other  metals,  stone, 
enamelled  bricks,  fir,  and  pine. 

"  The  first,  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth's  base,  tJ*e  most  ancient 
monument  of  Babylon,  I  built  and  finished  it :  I  have  highly  exalted 
its  head  with  bricks  covered  with  copper.* 

**  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifloe,  the  House  of  the  Seven 
Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  mo^t  ajicient  monument  of  Borsippa: — A 
former  king  huiU  it  {(hey  reckon  42  age8\  hut  he  did  not  complete  it$ 
head.  SiNCB  a  remote  time  people  had  abandoned  tt,  without  order 
XXPBES8IKO  THEIR  WORDS.  Siuco  that  time  the  earthquake  and  the 
thunder  had  dispersed  its  sun-dried  day :  the  bricks  of  the  casing  had 
been  split ;  and  the  earth  of  the  interior  had  been  scattered  in  heaps.^ 
Merodach,  the  great  lord,  excited  my  mind  to  repair  this  building. 
I  did  not  dutnge  the  nte^  nor  did  I  take  ateay  the  foundation-stone.  In 
»  fortunate  month,  an  auspicious  day,^  I  undertoo|^  to  build  porticoes 
ajound  the  crude  brick  masses  and  the  casing  of  burnt  bricks.  I  put 
the  inscription  of  my  name  in  the  Kitir  of  the  porticoes.  I  set  my 
hand  to  finish  it,  and  to  exalt  its  head.  As  it  had  been  in  former 
times,^  so  I  founded,  I  made  it ;  as  it  had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I 
exalted  its  summit. 

•*  Nebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exaltest  Merodach,  be  propitious 
to  my  works,  to  maintain  my  authority.  Grant  me  a  life  until  the 
remotest  time,  a  sevenfold  progeny,  the  stability  of  my  throne,  the 
victory  of  my  sword,  the  pacification  of  foes,"  the  triumph  over 
the  lands  I  In  the  columns  of  thy  eternal  table,  that  fixes  the  destinies 
of  the  heaven  and  earth,  bless  the  course  of  my  days,  inscribe  the 
fecundity  of  my  raoe. 

**  Imitate,  O  Merodach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  father  who 
begot  thee :  bless  my  buildings,  strengthen  my  authority.  May 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  repairer,  remain  before  thy  faqe." 

If  this  inscription  ia  properly  translated,  and  if  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  the  Ghaldflean  priests  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  age  was  true, 
the  inference  seems  irresistible,  that  the  Talmudists  were  right  in 
placing  the  Tower  of  Babel  at  Borsippa,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
ruins  of  BirS'NimHid  are  on  its  original  foundation.  The  distance 
of  Borsippa  from  Babylon  is  no  valid  objection ;  for  Borsippa  was  a 
detached  suburb  of  Babylon,*^  the  sacred  seat  of  the  priests ;  and 

**  This  ieems  a  proof  that  Nebachadnessar  rebuilt  it  from  the  old  foundation, 

*s  This  is  expressly  mentioned,  as  a  mode  of  Babylonian  building,  by  Philo* 
■tratns  (ApoU.  Tyn.  i.  25). 

**  Here  is  the  clearest  allusion  to  the  mode  of  building :  suoceasire  stages  of 
•nB-dTied  brieks,  round  an  earthem  mound  as  core,  and  faced  with  highly -burnt 
bricks:  nor  could  any  words  describe  more  viTidly  the  exact  state  which  the 
rains  again  present  after  another  2000  years. 

*'  An  aUusion  to  the  Chaldean  astrology. 

*■  That  is,  in  design,  for  he  has  said  that  it  was  not  finished. 

*  It  seems  that  the  Babylonian  conqueror  had  the  Roman  idea  at  pae\fUeHon. 

**  lir.  Layard  has  obeerred  that  the  name  of  Borsippa  occurs  in  erery  mentieii 
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a  Bubarban  citadel  also,  where  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon, 
held  out  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Cyrus.  If  the  objection  has 
any  force,  it  would  incline  us  to  claim  Borsippa  as  the  original  site 
of  the  city  of  Babel ;  which,  like  so  many  other  great  cities,  may 
have  been  transferred  to  a  neighbouring  site.*^  At  all  events,  there 
is  a  great  historic  gap  between  the  city  of  the  Babel-builders  and  the 
capital  of  Babylon :— "  They  Irft  off  to  huUd  the  city."*^ 

§  7.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture  narrative  to  prove  the 
common  assumption,  that  the  Babel-builders  were  of  the  Hamite  or 
Cushite  race ;  and  to  connect  the  building  of  Babel  (in  Genesis  zi.) 
with  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  (in  Genesis  x.)  is  an  arbitrary  assump- 
tion, tending  to  confound  events  which  were  probably  separated 
by  a  wide  interval.  The  former  narrative  rather  seems  to  describe 
a  migration  of  mankind  from  their  primeval  seats  b^ore  the  dia* 
tinctions  of  race  were  clearly  established :"  and  this  is  one  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  great  mixture  of  races  in  that  region  from 
the  earliest  times."*  lliat  the  prevalent  race  was  originally  Semitic, 
has  been  argued  from  the  remarkable  passage  which  gives  us  the 
first  account  of  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the 
earth: — "And  Gush  begat  Nimrod:  he  first  was  a  mighty  one 
in  the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hujiter  before  Jehovah.  .  •  .  And 
the  beginning  (or  capital)  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erechy  and 
Aeoad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Ai98HUB,  and  builded  Nineveh^  and  the  city  Behoboth^  and  Calah^ 
and  Beten^  between  Nineveh  and  Oalah:  the  same  is  a  great 
city."» 

Here  we  have  the  mention  of  two  states,  each  forming  a  ^irapoliB  ; 

of  Babjlon  on.th«  imnriptions,  from  the  eu-llMt  time  to  the  Uteet.  (*  Aaiatie 
Journal,*  toL  xii.  pert  ii.  pp.  486,  487). 

*i  A  reason  for  the  ohange  may  have  been  that  the  banka  of  the  river  were  not 
•nited  for  a  city  till  prepared  by  engineering  works.  We  are  not  arguing  that  the 
change  was  actually  made,  bat  only  suggesting  it  as  an  answer  to  the  objection 
of  distance.  *■  Genesis  ti.  8. 

**  Compare  Genesis  xi.  1,  6,  and  9. 

**  Berosus  records  the  fact,  which  is  proTcd  by  modem  researehes  :—**  Thero 
were  at  first  at  Babylon  a  great  number  of  men  of  diiferent  races,  who  colonlaed 
ChaldflDa.** 

*s  Genesis  x.  8-lS.  The  passage  is  almost  certainly  an  interpolation  in  the 
genealogical  table  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  Besides  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah 
(which,  by  the  bye,  is  here  only  an  IntensiTC,  as  in  Jonah  iii.  8),  the  pasttage 
stands  alone  in  the  genealogy  in  its  distinctly  penomal  character ;  it  has  no  eon- 
nection  with  what  precedes  and  follows ;  and  the  prorerMal  expression  quoted  in 
it  seems  to  mark  its  fragmentary  character.  This  later  date  would  account  for 
the  precedence  given  to  Babylon  and  Nineveh  in  each  ielrapoU$t  even  if  they  were 
not  the  original  capitals.  That  the  terms  ** mighty  one*'  and  "  very  mighty 
hunter  "  refisr,  as  Jewish  tradition  held  (Joseph.  *  Ant.'  i.  4,  §  S),  to  a  conqueror,  if 
not  an  oppressor,  seems  the  only  adequate  sense,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  mention 
of  Nimrod's  kingdom.  The  only  other  mention  of  Nimrod  is  in  Mieah  v.  6,  where 
<*  the  land  of  Nimrod  "  seems  to  be  Babylonia,  but  nusjf  possibly  be  Assyria.  (See 
the  art.  NiicnoD  in  the  *  Diet,  of  the  Bible.') 
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and  enough  is  known  of  the  other  cities  named  (besides  Babel  and 
Nineveh)  to  place  the  one  in  Lower  Babylonia,  the  other  in  Assyria 
Ptoper.  The  founder  of  the  one  was  a  CushUe  king ;  and  the  other 
is  distinctly  marked  by  the  name  of  AsAur  as  Semitic,  The  latter 
was  in  some  way  the  offshoot  of  the  former :  but  how  ?  One  theory 
is  that  Asshur  went  forth  out  qf  that  land  (Shinar),  driven  out  by 
Nimrod,  who  certainly  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  oonqneror :  in 
other  words,  that  the  original  Semitic  population  of  Shinar  was 
overpowered  and,  in  part  at  least,  driven  northwards  by  a  Cushite 
conquest.  Another  view — ^based  upon  the  translation  in  the  margin 
of  our  version,  "  Out  of  that  land  he  went  out  into  Assyria  " — makes 
Nimrod  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  as  well  as  the  Babylonian  state. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that,  in  a  very  early  period  of 
history,  Nineveh  and  the  neighbouring  cities  were  subject  to  a 
kingdom  which  had  its  seat  in  Babylonia ;  and  this  accords  with  the 
tradition  which  makes  Belus  king  of  Nineveh  before  Ninus.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  population  of  Assyria  was  ever  other 
than  Semitic ;  and  the  prevalence  of  Semitic  dialects  throughout  the 
whole  of  Mesopotamia  shows  what  was  its  prevalent  population.  If 
the  Cushite  race,  the  presence  of  which  is  attested  not  only  by  what 
is  said  of  Nimrod,  but  also  by  the  Turanian  element  in  the  language 
of  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  Babylonia,  was  really  intrusive  in  that 
country,  its  entrance  may  be  not  improbably  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  another  great  branch  of  the  Ebmito  family  in 
Egypt;  and  civilisation  may  have  had  a  kindred  origin,  both  in 
sointx  and  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.^* 

§  8.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former,  we  look  for  native  tra- 
ditional records,  and  still  more  for  contemporary  monuments,  of  the 
first  establishment  of  an  organized  political  society.  Of  the  tra- 
ditions, which  in  both  countries  were  preserved  by  a  learned  saoer^ 
dotal  class,  we  find  in  Babylonia  also  a  recorder  such  as  the  Egyptian 
Manetha  This  was  Bkuosus,  a  priest  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  (b.o.  261-246),  who  compiled,  from  the 
archives  in  the  temple  of  the  god,  a  *'  History  of  Babylon  "  or  "  Ohal- 
dsa.**  Of  this  work,  as  of  Manetho*s,  we  possess  only  some  frag- 
ments, which  have  been  preserved  by  Josephus,  Polyhistor,  &c.,  by 
Eusebius  and  the  other  chroniclers,  and  by  the  Gl^istian  fathers. 

•s  That  the  m/M^  rae§  of  Babylonia,  in  the  earliest  hlstorie  times,  was  Coshite, 
and  eonneeted  with  the  Hamite  populations  of  Egypt  and  Southern  Arabia,  is 
argued  (I)  From  the  Biblical  genealogy  :  (2)  From  the  resemblaaoe  between  the 
cnwiform  and  hieroglyphio  (or,  more  exactly,  the  hieratic)  systems  of  writing  : 
(8)  From  the  langnage  of  some  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  of  which  the 
gmtwtar  seems  **Taranian,"  bnt  the  vocabulary  Hamite  or  **  Sub-Semitie : "  (4) 
Ftum  the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (and  also  s<Mne  Greek  traditimis), 
frtftieh  point  to  a  connection  of  Babylonia  with  Ethiopia  and  Southern  Arabia.  (See 
8iJ  B.  IUwlinson*8  *  Essay  YI.  to  Herod.'  Book  i.  in  p.  442.) 
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Their  value  most  be  tried  by  the  same  standards  which  have  been 
applied  to  Manetho — ooDfirmation  by  contemporary  records  or  monu- 
ments, and  agreement  with  other  historic  testimony  of  proTed 
authenticity.^  Berosus  furnishes  no  such  list  of  kings  as  Manetho ; 
but  be  gives  us  a  compendious  statement  of  the  dynasties  that  had 
reigned  in  Babylonia.  Like  Manetho,  he  begins  with  a  mythical 
period,  but  one  far  surpassing  the  Egyptian  in  the  extravagance  of 
its  chronology,  which  is  manifestly  adapted  to  a  conventional  syst^n 
of  arithmetic  From  the  destruction  of  Chaos  by  Bel,  the  god  of 
light  and  air,  to  the  Deluge,  from  which  Xisuthrus  was  saved  in  an 
ark,  he  reckons  432,000  years.*"  The  only  tradition  of  this  period 
worth  mentioning  is  that  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  civilization  to 
Cannes,^  a  being  with  the  upper  part  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish, 
who  came  up  from  the  Indian  Sea,  and  to  six  other  similar  fish- 
men — a  tradition  which,  if  worth  anything,  indicates  the  belief  of 
the  priests  of  Babylon  that  their  civilization  b^^n  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

From  the  Deluge  of  Xisuthrus  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Oynu 
and  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  Berosus  reckons  Eight  Dy^ 
noitieSf  which,  though  the  numbers  of  years  assigned  to  them  are 
imperfect,  were  evidently  intended  to  fill  up  the  cycle  of  10  san,  or 
86,000  years.  The  First  Dynasty  is  obviously  mythical,  consisting 
of  86  demigods,  whom  he  calls  ChdlcUrans,  and  who  reigned  at 
Babylon  for  34,080  years;  a  number  doubtless  assigned  so  as  to 
complete,  with  the  length  of  the  period  which  Berosus  r^arded  as 
historical,  the  above  total  of  36,000  years.  Thus  the  so-called  his- 
torical period  would  consist  of  1920  years ;  and,  reckoning  backwards 
from  the  fall  of  Babylon,  it  would  begin  in  b.o.  2458.  Using  this 
computation  to  supply  some  of  the  missing  figures,  Dr.  Gutschmidt 
has  framed  the  following  scheme  of  the  Dynasties  of  Berosus^: — 

^  Among  the  elMdcal  writers,  besides  Herodotus,  irhose  early  eooounts,  botii 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  are  manifestly  fkbnlous,  the  only  authority  of  any  great 
weight  is  Ctesias,  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  who  was  physician  to  Artaxerxes  U. 
Mnemon,  and  was  with  him  during  his  war  against  his  brother  Cynis  the  Tottng«r 
(B.C.  401),  and  wrote  a  history  of  Persia  in  33  books.  His  statements  are  gene- 
niUy  at  variance  both  with  Herodotus  and  Berosus.  The  tendency  of  ouneiform 
discorery,  thus  far,  has  been  to  confirm  Berosus  rather  than  Ctesias.  The  tradi- 
tions  followed  by  the  Greek  writers  represent  the  eontinuons  existence,  trom  the 
earliest  times,  of  an  Asiyritm  empire,  to  which  Babylonia  was  subject  till  its  oom- 
paratiTely  late  revolt.    The  error  of  this  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

**  That  is,  1 20  »ar»  of  S600  years  each,  in  the  Babylonian  system  of  computatloii 
(see  below,  chap.  xvii.). 

^  As  to  the  deity  represented  by  the  name  Oannes,  see  chap.  xvii. 

^  The  years  of  the  7  th  and  8th  dynasties  are  firom  the  Oanon  of  Euaebiua,  te. 
The  258  years  of  the  Srd  Dynasty  are  obtained  fh>m  the  total.  See  Notat  and 
Slttstrations — (A).  Early  Babylonian  Chronology. 
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Dnusr. 

Knraa 

Buzjoui 

Tbass. 

Bionr 

On 

L 
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VIL 

vin. 

86 

8 
11 
45 

9 
45 

8 

6 

MuaUcdL 

flhftMffa^ma 

HirioriedL 

Hedes  [Magians]      .. 
[Ohaldnaiis]       ..     .. 
OhaldnaoB ..     •• 

AnbiaDB 

Assyrians 

ABsyrians 

OhaJdAans 

Total     ..     .. 

84,080 

224 

[258] 
458 
245 
526 

2458 
2284 
1976 
1518 
1273 
747 
625 

B.O. 

2234 

1976 

1518 

1278 

747 

625 

538 

86»000 

•  • 

•• 

§  9.  The  fiist  five  of  these  dynasties  represent  a  period  respecting 
which  onr  information  is  very  scanty  and  doubtful,  in  spite  of  the 
light  recently  acquired  from  the  inscriptions  exhumed  from  the 
mounds  that  cover  the  ruined  cities  of  Babylonia.  Those  ruins  are 
believed  to  he  the  monuments  of  that  passion  for  great  buildings 
which  characterized  the  race  of  Ham ;  and  which,  while  raising  the 
everlasting  stones  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt,  found  materials  for 
edifices  of  a  similar  type  even  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  Ghaldasa.^* 
**  They  had  hrick  for  stofi«v  and  alime  had  they  for  mortar  J*  The 
aigillaceoua  plain  supplied  the  material  for  bricks,  which  the  fierce 
son  hardened  sufficiently  for  the  construction  of  the  massive  stages 
of  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  palaces,  while,  for  the  protection  of 
the  outer  surfaces,  they  *' burnt  them  throughly."^  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  "slime"  means  the  tenacious  mud,  or  the  bitumen 
which  ia  one  of  the  most  characteristic  mineral  products  of  Chaldaaa ; 
but  the  existing  ruins  shew  that  both  were  used  for  cement. 

The  objects  found  in  the  ruins  prove  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
working  metals  for  ornament  as  well  as  use,  and  of  pottery,  which  ia 
used  not  only  for  drinking-vessels,  ornamental  vases,  and  lamps,  but 
also  for  coffins ;  and  there  are  articles  of  foreign  importation  which 
seem  to  indicate  a  commerce  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Of  their 
textile  &brics,  the  only  remains  are  some  fri^ments  of  linen  adhering 
to  the  skeletons  in  the  tombs,  and  the  tasselled  cushions  on  which 
their  heads  are  laid ;  but  the  delicately  striped  and  fringed  dresses 
shewn  on  the  most  ancient  signet-cylinders  remind  us  of  the  **  goodly 

<>  The  Bfanllarity  of  typ**  of  which  we  hare  to  spetk  below,  ie  an  argument  ftnr 
the  cognate  origin  of  the  raees  that  built  the  Egyptian  pyramids  and  the  Chaldnaa 
temple-towen.  ^  GeneeU  xL  S. 
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Babylonish  garments  "  which  were  imported  into  Canaan  before  its 
oonqnest  by  the  Israelites.^  The  whole  stroctaie  of  the  towers, 
and  their  emplaoement  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass, 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  from  the 
first  that  connection  with  astronomy  which  is  distinctly  affirmed,  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  inscription,  of  the  later  towers  raised  on  the  same 
model.  This  implies  the  beginning  of  that  astronomical  sdenoe 
for  which  the  Chaldaean  priests  of  Babylonia  were  always  Hunotis, 
favoured  by  their  cloudless  sky  and  unbroken  horizon,  and  moved  to 
its  cultivation  by  their  religious  system — ^the  so-called  **  Sabasan  " 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Last  but  not  least  among  these 
proofiB  of  civilization,  the  characters  Impressed  upon  the  bricks,  and 
upon  the  tablets  and  signet-cylinders  found  in  the  ruins,  attest  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing.  And  these  contemporary  inscrip- 
tions, though  comparatively  few,  furnish  monumental  testimony  con- 
cerning this  early  age,  which  is  in  some  cases  confirmed  by  the  records 
of  later  kings,  representing,  of  course,  only  the  traditions  of  their  time. 
§  10.  The  names  of  the  earliest  cities  of  Babylonia  are  recorded  in. 
the  Scriptural  notice  of  Nimrod.  Of  the  cities  forming  the  southern 
tetrapolis  (besides  Babel),  Erech  and  Calneh  seem  to  be  the  Euruk 
and  Nipur  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  are  identified  almost 
certainly  with  the  ruins  at  Warka  &nd  Niffer:  Aocad  seems  rather 
to  be  the  name  of  a  region  than  a  city,  and  is  sometimes  used  like 
the  general  name  of  the  kingdom.^  The  testimony  found  in  the 
ruins  seems,  however,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  two  tetrapoleis, 
corresponding  to  the  twofold  division  of  the  Babylonian  plain  already 
mentioned — the  upper,  consisting  of  Babel,  Borsippa,  Cutha  (now 
Ibrahim,  N.E.  of  Babylon),  and  Sippara  (the  Sepharvalm  *•  of  Scrip- 
ture, now  Sura,  on  the  Euphrat^  20  miles  above  Babylon) ;  the 
lower  comprising  (besides  Erech  and  Calneh)  Larsa  or  Larancha 
(the  Ellatar  of  Scripture,^  and  now  Senkereh),  and  Hur  (now  called 
Mugheir,  i.e.  the  mother  of  bitumen,  from  the  vast  quantity  of 
bituminous  cement  found  in  its  ruins).  Each  of  the  cities  was  under 
the  special  tutelage  of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  the  Sun  was 
worshipped  at  Larsa,  the  Moon  at  Hur ;  Bel  (Bilu-Nipru)  and  his 
consort  Belt  is  (or  Mylitta)  at  Calneh  ^^  and  Erech;  Bel-Merodadt 

**  JoshnayU.  IS. 

**  (See  below,  §  12).  We  read  in  the  inaoriptionsof  Sargon,  n.c.  720,  teq.  of  the 
removal  of  Aooadian  ooloniee  from  Babylonia  to  Armenia. 

^  The  dual  form  denotes  its  positicm  on  both  sides  of  the  riTer. 

«•  In  Gen.  xiv.  1,  it  is  the  capital  of  Arioch,  one  of  the  allies  of  Chedorlaamer. 

<'  The  name  of  this  eity  is  said  to  mean  **  th»  fort  of  the  god  Anu."  Its  name 
of  Nopher  in  the  Talmud  agrees  with  the  modem  Ki^^  which  Arab  tradition 
makes  the  site  of  the  original  Babylon,  and  also  the  place  whence  Nimrod  endea- 
voured to  mount  on  eagle's  wjngs  to  heaven.  The  LXX.  (Is.  x.  9)  make  Calneh 
the  seat  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  See  ftirther  on  the  Babylonian  Religion,  in 
ehap.  zvlL 
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and  his  consort  Anuni  at  Babylon ;  the  Sun  at  Sippara ;  Nergal  at 
Cntha ;  and  so  forth.  The  superior  antiquity  of  the  cities  of  the 
southern  tetrapolis  (excepting  of  course  the  original  Babel)  has  been 
inferred  from  the  more  ancient  type  of  their  ruined  temple-towers^ 
and  from  the  character  of  their  inscriptions. 

f  IL  This  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  somewhat  startling  con* 
tradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture  oonoemiDg  the  building  of 
Babel.  But  this  appearance  of  discrepancy  rests  solely  on  the  im- 
probable assumption  of  continuity  in  the  political  existence  of  the 
(Miginal  Babel.  When  we  are  expressly  told,  not  only  that  ^*  they 
left  off  to  build  the  city,"  but  also  that  they  were  **  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,**^— what  state  could  survive 
such  a  catastrophe?  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
secondary  agency  was  employed  in  this  ''scattering  abroad;"  and 
the  conquering  race,  who  would  be  the  appropriate  instruments  of 
such  a  work,  may  very  possibly  be  represented  by  the  Second  or 
Median  Dynasty  of  Berosus.  The  tradition  preserved  by  that  his- 
torian, that  Zoroaster  reigned  as  a  conqueror  at  Babylon,  seems  to 
indicate  an  early  stage  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  elemental 
worship,  which  in  the  historic  age  characterized  the  Median  Magians, 
and  the  Saboeism  which  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Babylonia ; 
and  the  aeal  always  shown  by  the  former  against  the  latter  may 
have  been  one  agent  in  the  overthrow  of  the  original  Babel.  It 
does  not  follow  from  the  name  of  *'  Median**  that  these  conquerors 
were  of  the  Aryan  race,  to  which  the  latter  Medes  undoubtedly 
belonged ;  for  at  a  very  early  period,  Scythian  hordes  overran  the 
table-land  of  Asia;  and  the  very  name  of  Media  seems  to  be  a 
Turanian  word,  signifying  the  country.  Besides,  elemental  worship 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Turanians.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  dear  evidence  of  an  Aryan  element  in  the  early  population 
of  Babylonia ;  and  the  most  recent  philological  enquiries  tend  to 
an  approximation  between  the  Turanian  and  Aryan  dialects.  In 
the  absence  of  clearer  tests  and  better  information,  the  safest  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  the  country  was  conquered  by  a  mixed 
Scytho-Aryan  race,  who  were  called  "Medians**  in  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  Babylonia,  simply  because  they  came  from  Iran.  Obscure 
as  is  the  part  played  by  this  race  in  the  revolutions  of  Babylonia, 
it  has  left  there  the  most  durable  monument  of  its  power,  at  least 
if  some  of  the  best  authorities  are  right  in  believing  that  cuneiform 
writing  originated  with  the  Turanians. 

§  12.  llie  recovery  of  dominion  in  the  country  by  a  native  race, 
and  the  final  prevalence  of  Sabosism  over  the  Magian  elemental 
worship,  appears  to  be  represented  by  the  Third  Dynasty  ofBerosus ;  ^ 

«•  Gen.  xi.  8,  ». 

*  Bevpecting  its  chronological  coincidence  with  the  traditional  beginning  of 
the  AsByro-Babylonian  kingdom,  tee  Notes  end  Illastratlons  {A), 
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to  which  (and  tho  sucoeeding  dynasty)  alone  can  we  refer  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Babylonian  cities.  The  names  of 
those  cities  connect  them,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  monarchy 
of  the  Gushite  Nimrod,  whose  own  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in 
the  title  of  Bilu-Nipru,  the  god  of  the  chase,  and  in  that  of  the 
city  of  Nipru  (Calneh,  now  Ntffer,  S.E.  of  Babylon),  which  was 
the  special  seat  of  the  worship  of  that  deity.  ^ 

The  seat  of  this  Cushite  monarchy — the  first  which  its  monu- 
ments enable  us  to  regard  as  properly  historical — is  placed  by  those 
monuments  (as  we  have  seen)  in  the  southern  tetrapolis  of  Baby- 
lonia. In  that  quarter,  also,  the  oldest  traditions  make  civilization 
enter  from  the  sea.  Accordingly  the  city,  which  the  oldest  extant 
inscriptions  seem  to  mark  as  the  capital,  was  Bur  (now  Mugheir), 
the  furthest  to  the  south  of  all  the  cities  of  Chaldasa.  Its  site  (a 
little  below  3P  N.  latitude)  was  no  doubt  originally  on  the  shore 
of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  its  ships  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
those  of  Ethiopia.  It  was,  in  later  times,  the  greater  southern 
seat,  as  Borsippa  vras  the  northern,  of  the  sacred  learning  of  the 
Chaldaeans.*^ 

The  bricks  of  the  basement  story"*  of  the  chief  temple-towera  in 
the  southern  tetrapolis  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  Ubukh,  or 
Urkham,*  who  is  described  as  "  King  of  Hur  and  Kingi-Accad  ;"** 
and  his  seal-cylinder  is  engraved  with  figures  showing  considerable 

■0  This  dty  seems  to  be  the  ViXfiii  of  Ptolemy.  The  etymologioal  connectioB  of 
yimrod  wid  Mjn^  by  the  osnal  interchange  of  the  labials  m  and  p  before  r,  is 
obriooB.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  finds  the  root-meaning  in  the  Syriae  napar  (to  punue) ; 
and  a  two-fold  light  is  thrown  on  Nimrod*8  own  character,  as  a  **  hnnter  "  and  as 
the  hero-eponymns  of  the  Babylonians,  by  inscriptions  of  more  than  one  Assyrian 
king,  who  are  described  as  "  htmtmf  (or  pmwmff)  the  people  of  BUu-Jf^ru  '* 
(Rawlinson,  *  Essay  X.  to  Herod.  Book  1.'  p.  597).  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Nimrod  need  not  be  absolutely  taken  as  a  par$on  in  Gen.  x.,  where  ajvoicwr  may  be 
described  by  the  name  of  the  national  dlTlne  hero.  An  Arab  tradition  identifies 
Nimrod  with  the  constellation  of  the  "  giant  **  {SI  Oifotum)  which  we  call,  after 
the  Greeks,  Oriom. 

*^  Though  Hur  appears,  in  extant  inscriptions,  as  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
Moon  {Sin  or  ffurki) ,  there  is  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  worship  of  Asm,  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  traditions  mentioned  above 
would  seem  rather  to  point  to  Calneh  {yipru)  as  the  capital ;  but,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  four  cities  were  originally  independent,  and  dominated  over  one 
another  in  turn.  The  opinion  that  Sur  was  the  Ur-duudkn,  m  Ur  i^f  tha 
CKalde€$t  of  Scripture,  whence  the  fkmily  of  Terah  and  Abraham  migrated  (which 
cannot  be  ftiUy  discussed  here)  is  noticed  incidentally  below  (§17,  note). 

**  The  upper  storeys  are  stamped  with  other  names,  some  well  known  and  of  a 
late  period ; — a  proof  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  names  below. 

**  His  name  (which  is  interpreted  "  light  of  the  sun  '*)  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served by  a  tradition  which  turns  up,  curiously  enough,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ovid,  who,  in  the  faUe  of  Clytia  and  Leucothea,  mentions  Orekamm  as  the  seventh 
in  suooession  ttom.  Belus  (*  Metam.' iv.  312,  !213).  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
remark  that  the  classical  Bdtu  is  only  the  mythical  impersonation  of  Btl^  and 
the  hero-eponymus  of  Babylon. 

**  This  seems  to  be  the  territorial  designation  of  the  Hamites  of  Chaldaa. 
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art"  His  temples  are  dedicated  to  Belus  and  Beltis,  and  to  the 
6ttn  and  Moon.  His  son  Ilgi  is  recorded  as  the  finli^er  of  some 
of  his  &ther's  buildings  at  Hur,  particularly  the  temple  of  the 
moon-goddess  (Sin),  These  inscriptions,  in  a  rough,  bold  cha* 
racter,  on  the  buildings  whose  rude  workmanship  and  sun-*dried 
bricks,  with  the  absence  of  lime*mortar,  show  them  to  be  the  oldest 
in  the  Babylonian  plain,  remind  us  of  the  quarry-marks  of  Khufu 
and  Nu*Khufu  on  their  far  more  perfect  pyramid.  The  contrast 
not  only  marks  the  vast  superiority  of  the  earliest  architecture  of 
£)gypt  to  that  of  Chaldaaa,  but  it  reminds  us  of  the  want,  in  the 
latter  case,  of  those  treasures  of  inf<xmation  which  are  preserved  in 
the  pictures  of  the  Memphian  tombs. 

§  13.  The  next  names  on  the  monuments,  in  point  of  antiquity, 
are  those  oiKudur-^mabuk  (or  Kudttr^maptda)  and  his  father,  Sinti' 
thU'Ehaky  in  which  the  highest  authorities  recognise  an  ElymcDan 
character.'^  Eudur-mabuk  is  designated  by  the  title  of  **  Ravager 
of  the  West"  (Apda  Martu),  Now  Berosus  marks  a  distinction 
between  the  Third  Dynasty  of  11  kings  and  the  Fourth  of  49 ;  and 
the  earliest  Biblical  record  of  a  conquering  king  (at  least  after 
Kimrod)  is  that  of  ChedorUwmer,  king  of  Elamf  who— with  his 
three  associate  kings,  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  Arioch,  king  of 
Ellasar,  and  Tidal,  king  of  nations — ^made  an  expedition  against 
the  cities  of  Canaan  on  the  Dead  Sea,  over  which  he  had  already 
ruled  for  twelve  years,  and  defeated  them  and  the  neighbouring 
Amalekites  and  Amorites,  but  was  overtaken  and  defeated  on  his 
march  home  by  Abtaham  and  his  Amorite  allies,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Damascus.^  The  Scripture  narrative  clearly  shows 
that,  as  early  as  the  19th  century  b.c.,  a  king,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  confederacy  of  several  states  (large  or  small),  with  its  seat  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  made  conquests  to  the  west  of 

^  It  is  nofw  unfortanately  lost,  bat  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  who  had  it,  has  left  an 
engraving  of  it  in  hia  *  Travela,'  which  is  oopied  in  Bawlinson'a  *  Five  Monarchies,' 
▼oL  L  !».  118  (flrst  edition). 

**  This  element  ia  leen  in  the  prefix  Kudmr  and  in  the  termination  Khak^  which 
appears  again  on  the  bricks  of  Susa  in  the  name  Tirkhak^  the  identity  of  which 
-with  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Ethiopian  TSrhakah  confirms  the  Cushite  nation- 
ality. Ak  is  said  by  Joeephns  to  mean  Jnng  in  the  sacred  language  of  Egypt,  and 
the  same  element  sorrives  in  the  Turkish  Khakan.  Several  other  names  on  the 
Chaldean  monuments,  of  forms  clearly  Turanian,  are  also  found  on  those  of 
Sosiana.  Besides  these  points  of  agreement,  the  characters  of  the  Susianian 
inscriptions  bear  a  cloee  resemblance  to  the  hieratic  writing  of  Babylonia.  On  the 
state  of  Sosiana  at  this  period,  see  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  'Essay  YI.*  &c.,  p.  448. 

*^  This  name,  given  in  the  Septuagint  version  in  the  form  ChodoUogomor^  Is 
explained  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  as  Kudw-lagamert  i.e.  the  wervant  of  Lagamer^  a 
deity  of  Elam  or  Busiana.  Sir  Henry  at  flrst  identified  Chedorhiomer  with  Khudur- 
mapula  ;  but  he  now  regards  the  former  as  the  original  Susianian  conqueror  who 
established  his  dominion  over  Babylonia,  and  the  latter  as  a  descendant,  of  far 
inferior  consequence.  The  date  of  the  4th  dynasty  of  Berosus  agrees  admirablv 
with  the  received  date  of  Abraham.  (See  Prof.  Rawlinson's  '  Five  Great  Monar^ 
chie*,'  vol.  i.  p.  SOS.)  <•  Genesis  xiv.  1-16. 

AKO.  HIST.  ^ 
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that  river,  as  &r  as  the  banks  of  the  Jordao,  bnt  was  finally  re- 
pulsed. Elam^  the  kingdom  of  Ghedorlaomer,  has  but  one  mean- 
ing, the  country  beyond  the  Tigris,  to  the  east  of  the  Babylonian 
plain,  which  was  peopled  m  the  earliest  times  by  a  Gushite  race. 
Shinar,  the  kingdom  of  Amraphel,  is  Babylonia  itself,  especially  in 
the  narrower  sense ;  and  the  people  of  Amraphel  may  have  been 
the  original  Semitic  population,  whose  chief  seat  was  Babylon.  The 
name  of  Ariochf  king  of  EUasar,  seems  to  point  to  the  Aryan  ele- 
ment, of  whose  presence  in  Betbylonia  we  have  other  evidence. 
The  "nations"  wliioh  owned  Tidid  for  their  king  were  most  pro- 
bably the  Scythian  nomad  tribes,  whom  tradition  represents  as 
spreading  over  all  Western  Asia  in  the  earliest  times,  and  whose 
influence  has  been  traced  in  the  Turanian  element  of  the  old  Baby- 
lonian language.  Such  a  combination  of  the  four  great  races, 
Hamitic,  Semitic,  Aryan,  and  Turanian,  is  confirmed  by  the  name 
of  KiprathrnrbcU  (four  tongues  or  nations),  given  to  the  people  of 
Babylonia  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  mixture  lasted  (with 
the  usual  change  of  the  merging  of  the  Hamitic  element  in  the 
Semitic)  under  all  the  succeeding  empires,  so  that  the  Medo- 
Persian  kings  found  it  necessary  to  publish  their  edicts  in  three 
distinct  languages:  their  own,  which  was  Aryan;  the  Assyrian, 
which  was  Semitic;  and  the  Scythian  or  Turanian.*  From  all 
this  we  may  draw  the  condusion  that,  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  a 
new  line  of  conquerors — ^but  still,  like  the  former  dynasty,  of  Gushite 
race — passed  the  Tigris  from  Elam  into  Babylonia,  and  pushed  on 
across  the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where,  however, 
their  conquests  were  but  temporary.* 

§  14.  The  extension  of  the  Babylonian  dominion  over  Assyria 
had  probably  been  effected  under  the  previous  dynasty;*  but  we 
have  distinct  evidence  of  that  dominion  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  b.c.,  under  Ismi-Da^gon  (i.e.  Dayon  hean  h%m\  whose 
son,  Shamca-iva  (or  Shama^Vui),  is  named,  in  a  celebrated  in- 
scription of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  as  the  builder  of  the  temple  of  Anu 
at  KUeh-Sherghaty  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  701  years  before  the  temple 
was  restored  by  the  Assyrian  king.*    Shamas-iva  appears  to  have 

^  At  the  present  day,  the  Turkish  government  of  the  ooontry  issues  proelama- 
tions  in  its  own  Turanian  language,  in  the  Semitic  Arabic,  and  in  the  Aryan 
Persian. 

*^  Those  who  identify  "  Ur  of  the  Chaedim  "  with  the  Hur  of  Babylonia  regard 
the  migration  of  Terah's  ^fiunily  as  part  of  a  great  morement  of  Semitic  colonisa- 
tion, of  which  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians  was  another  ware.  Nay,  as  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  obeeryes,  the  expedition  of  Ghedorlaomer,  at  the  head  of  four  tribes, 
oTer  2000  miles  of  country,  looks  itself  like  a  movement  of  colonization.  Mr. 
Poole  suggests  a  connection  between  this  great  westward  displacement  of  Semites 
and  the  invaidon  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos. 

^  fispeelally  according  to  the  marginal  reading  of  Genesis  x.  1 1 :  see  above,  |  T. 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations  (A). 
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been  a  vioesroj  of  ABsyTia,*"  while  another  son  of  Ismi-Dagon  (read 
doubtfully  IhU-anuHluma)  is  styled  "  governor  of  Hur.**  The  latter 
built  the  public  oemeteries,  which  are  the  most  conspicuous,  and  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  construction,  of  the  ruins  at  Mugheir, 
Nipru  (Galneh,  now  Niffer\  the  city  of  Bd^Nipruf^  and  appa- 
rently the  capital  of  the  northern  tetrapolis  of  Babylonia,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  titles  of  Ismi-Dagon.  But  the  first  king  of  whom 
records  have  been  found  at  Babylon  itself  is  Naram'^ny  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  an  alabaster  vase,*  and  who  is  named  in  an 
inscription  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  as  the  builder 
of  the  great  temple  at  Sippara  (Sepharvaim,  now  Mo8aib\  another 
city  of  the  nortiiem  tetrapolis,  which  Berosus  makes  the  place 
where  Xisuthrus  (on  the  eve  of  the  Deluge)  hid  the  tables  con- 
taining the  sacred  law.**  These  memorials  tend  to  show  that  the 
seat  of  power  bad  been  transferred  to  the  northern  tetrapolis  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  b.o.  The  earliest  use  of  the  title  of 
''King  of  Babylon"  is  by  Merodach'namana  (but  the  reading  is 
doubtful),  on  the  bricks  of  a  pavement  at  the  great  BfAJoarieh 
mound  at  Warka  (the  ancient  Erech),  which  contains  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  built  by  Urukh  to  BelUs.  From  the  titles  of  Sin-shctda, 
on  the  upper  bricks  of  the  same  temple,  it  appeals  that  Erech  was 
the  capital  of  Lower  Babylonia  about  b.o.  1700.  Among  several 
other  kings,  whose  names  are  compounds  of  Sin  (the  Moon),  Tur- 
nn  is  distinguished  as  the  founder  of  a  remarkable  dty  of  unknown 
name,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  called  Abu-Sharein,  Fumo' 
puriyas  repaired  Urukh's  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh  (Larsa) ; 
and  his  son,  DurrirgdUizu  (or  Kourv^aizu),  built  a  fortress  on  the 
Assyrian  frontier  {Htur-Durrigaiazu),  which  is  mentioned  long 
after  on  an  inscription  of  Sargon,  and  the  site  of  which  is  marked 
by  the  great  ruins  of  the  TelrNimrud,  at  Akkerki^/"  N.W.  of 
Bagdad :  while  his  very  name  is  still  preserved  by  the  ruined 
city  of  Zergtdy  near  the  confluence  of  the  ShcU-d-Hie  with  the 
Euphrates.  The  dose  of  this  important  dynasty  seems  to  be 
marked  by  Khammarubi  and  his  son  8hafrui4unay  many  of  whose 
day  tablets  have  been  found  at  Td-Si/r  and  Babylon.**     The 

*  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  obwrres  that  Atsyrla  aeems  at  this  time  to  liare  been 
weak  and  inaignlfloant,  administered  ordinarily  by  Babylonian  ntraps,  whose 
office  was  one  of  no  great  rank  or  dignity.  The  titles  of  three  or  four  of  them,  on  a 
tablet  disoorered  at  XUeh-Sherghatt  belong  to  the  most  humble  dass  of  dignities. 
The  name  of  Att^fria  never  once  occurs  on  the  old  Babylonian  monuments. 

M  See  abore,  p.  208,  note  50. 

<•  Borne  authorities  hold  this  Inscription  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Bal^ylonia. 

m  Another  reading  ascribes  this  to  Bagaraktiyas,  the  ftither  of  Nanun-aln. 

«r  The  ruins  themselTes  are  of  the  Parthian  period. 

«  Then  ia  also  in  the  British  Museum  a  nUm*  tablet,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Babylon,  engraved  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Khammarubi. 
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fonner  was  oonspicaotis  for  the  greatnefis  of  bis  works.  Besides 
repairing  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,  and  building  a  palace 
at  Kalwadha^  near  Bagdad,  it  has  been  recently  discovered  that 
Khammanibi  was  the  constructor  of  the  Old  BoycU  Canal^  or 
GaruU  of  JSJiammarvhi,  as  he  calls  it  in  an  inscription,  which 
records  how  he  carried  the  waters  to  the  desert  plains  and  dry 
ditches,  and  gathered  the  people  of  Sumir  and  Aocad  (the  two  chief 
races  in  Babylonia)  into  cities.  A  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  has 
the  names  of  twenty-two  kings  after  Khammanibi ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  royal  names  discovered  is  nearly  50,  a  near  correspondence 
with  the  60  kings  of  the  ITiird  and  Fourth  Dyna^ies  of  Berosus. 

§  15.  The  end  of  the  latter  dynasty,  a  little  before  B.o.  1500, 
according  to  the  chronological  scheme  given  above,  correspcmds  very 
nearly  with  the  most  probable  epoch  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Shep- 
herds from  Egypt  and  the  beginning  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  We  have  seen  that 
those  conquests  extended  into  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  and  that 
both  Nineveh  and  Babylon  paid  tribute  to  the  Pharaohs.  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  Upper  country,  at  least,  was  held  by  a  number  of 
tribes,  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Botennou,  each  ruled 
by  the  king  of  its  chief  city,  who  again  and  again  made  submission 
to  Egypt.  All  this  indicates  that  Assyria  had  become  independent 
of  the  southern  kingdom,  but  was  not  yet  organized  into  a  kingdom 
of  her  own,  and  that  the  southern  kingdom  itself  had  correspond- 
ingly declined.  Now  it  is  just  during  this  period  of  Egyptian 
supremacy  in  Western  Asia,  from  the  conquests  of  Thothmes  I.  to 
the  last  victories  of  Bameses  III.,  that  Berosus  represents  9 
**  Arabian"  kings  as  ruling  at  Babylon  for  245  years.''^  This  indi- 
cates the  overthrow  of  the  old  "Chaldaean"  monarchy  by  a  new 
Semitic  conquest  or  revolution ;  but  whether  the  new  rulers  were 
the  king?  of  an  organized  state;  or  tribes  that  poured  over  the  land 
as  the  sands  of  the  desert  encroach  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
Euphrates ;  or  the  Semitic  population  of  Babylonia  itself,  shaking 
oif  the  yoke  of  their  masters ;  and  whether  the  change  was  con- 
nected with  the  Egyptian  conquests  as  cause  or  as  effect — all  these 
are  questions  awaiting  solution. 

The  theory,  that  these  "Arabians'*  represent  the  growing  power 
of  the  Uittites,  anticipates  the  epoch  of  that  power,  and  seems  con- 
tradicted by  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  never  place  the 
Khetay  but    always    the  Botennou,  in   Mesopotamia.      A    more 

•*  This,  the  traditional  city  of  Hermes,  is  interesting  hoth  as  the  sonree  fhwi 
which  some  writers  haTe  traced  the  name  of  C^aUUean,  and  as  the  spot  where  the 
ark  of  the  coTcnant  was  beliered  to  have  been  buried  during  the  Babylonian 
oaptlrity  of  the  Jews.     (See  Sir  H.  RawUnson,  '  Essay  VI.>  fto.,  p.  440,  note.) 

'*  The  number  of  kings  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  number  of  years,  unices  tliej 
indicate  the  supremacy  of  tribes. 
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plausible  opinion  connects  them  with  a  great  wave  of  Semitic 
pressure  towards  the  East,  set  in  motion  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherds  from  Egypt.  A  curious  tradition  is  preserved  in  a  book 
on  **  Nabathaean  Agriculture,"  written  at  Babylon  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  and  translated  into  Arabic  in  the  10th 
century,  that  a  dynasty  of  Canaanite  kings  succeeded,  after  long 
conflicts,  in  supplanting  the  Ghaldeean  dynasty  in  Babylonia.  The 
chronographer,  George  Syncellus,  gives  the  names  of  six  kings  of 
the  Arab  dynasty ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  their  forms  are  dis- 
tinctly Babylonian.  One  of  them,  NahiuSy  may  be  identified  with 
Noibou^  which  is  stamped  on  the  bricks  both  of  Erech  and  of 
Babylon."  The  end  of  this  Arab  dynasty  appears  to  be  connected 
with  that  great  uprising  of  Mesopotamia  which  led  to  the  campaigns 
of  Bameses  III.  It  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  an  inde* 
pendent  kingdom  at  Nineveh,  beside  which  that  of  Babylon  con- 
tinued for  about  six  centuries  and  a  half,  sometimes  in  subjection, 
and  oftener  at  war,  till  she  recovered  the  supremacy  under  the  new 
Chaldean  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar. 

§  16.  Throughout  this  sunmiary  of  the  earliest  history  of  Baby- 
lonia, we  have  been  careful  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of 
the  words  ChaMasa  and  Ohaldoean^  except  in  the  strictly  geogra- 
phical sense  attached  to  them  by  the  classical  writers.  Recent 
writers,'*  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Berosus,  speak  of  the  early 
Babylonian  kingdom  as  the  ChaldoBan  Monarchtfy  just  as  if  the 
name  were  indisputably  a  native  one.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
word  is  neither  used  in  any  original  history  nor  in  any  contempo- 
rary inscription.  In  Scripture,  the  land  is  Shinar,  and  neither 
Nimrod  nor  Chedorlaomer  is  called  a  Chaldcean  (either  in  that  form, 

n  Two  others  of  these  names  are  Merodaeh  and  Bel^  the  tutelary  deities  of 
Babylon  and  Borsippa ;  and  the  position  of  the  whole  six,  in  immediate  snocesslon 
to  the  seven  primitire  Chaldseans,  seems  to  break  their  connection  with  the 
Arabian  dynas^  of  Berosas. 

"  Especially  Professor  Bawlinson,  in  the  Ffarst  Book  of  his  *  Five  Great  Monar- 
ehies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World.'  The  phrase  in  the  text  is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  Berosns  is  the  only  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word.  But  the  other 
arguments  cannot  be  considered  as  more  than  confirmatory;  and  the  chief  of 
them — the  mention  in  Scripture  of  *'  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  " — is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
petiiio  prineipii :  rather  amusingly  so  when  (for  instance)  it  is  said  that  "  Cb«- 
dim  has  been  deriyed  fh>m  Chesedf  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  S2) ;  but,  if  Z> 
was  alrtady  a  city  qf  the  Oatdim  hpfore  Abraham  quiUtd  U,  the  name  of  Casdim 
ctmiua  poinbly  have  been  derired  firom  his  nephew."  (*  Diet,  of  Bible,'  s.  t.) 
Kot  to  stand  upon  the  prerlous  question,  oonoeming  the  correctness  of  the  ren- 
dering of  "  Ur  Chatdim "  by  Ur  of  the  Chaldees^  we  must  remember  that  it  if 
merely  a  translation,  and  that  the  identification  of  the  names  rests  therefore  on 
tike  authority  of  the  LXX. ;  so  that  the  question  is — **  What  did  they  understand 
by  the  Chaldeet  t "  Unless  both  Ur  and  ChaUUea  could  be  shown  to  have  a  nngle 
and  d^Mte  sense  (the  contrary  of  which  is  the  fact),  and  unless  it  could  be  prored 
that  the  people  of  Babylonia  were  Chaedim^  the  dietinetioe  epithet  Chaadim  xaight 
be  an  argument  as  much  against,  as  for,  the  Ur  on  the  Euphrates.  M.  Oppert 
mainUins  that  Ur^Chatdim  is  simply  the  Babylonian  for  «'Land  of  the  Two 
BlTers  "  =  MaM>potamia.     In  the  three  passages  of  88.,  where  alone  it  occurs,  it 
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or  in  the  Hebrew  form  of  Cffuudim).  As  to  the  inscriptions,  let  us 
hear  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  cuneiform  literature : — 

**  It  is  particularly  uforthy  </  remark  that,  throughout  the  series  of 
legends"  (i.e.  inscriptions,  not  fables)  "which  remain  to  us  of  the 
kings  of  Hur  and  Acoad,  the  name  of  Chaldjba  never  once  occurs 
in  a  single  sentence.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert^  on  the 
strength  of  this  negative  evidence,  that  the  Chaldeans  had  no 
existence  in  the  country  during  the  age  in  question ;  but  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  dominant  race  at  the 
time,  and  that  Beroeus  therefore,  in  naming  the  dynasty  Chaldcnm 
must  have  used  that  term  in  a  geographical,  rather  than  in  an 
ethncioguxUf  sense.  The  name  of  Kaldai  (or  KcUdi)  for  the  ruling 
tribes  on  the  Lower  Euphrates,  is  first  met  with  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  which  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century  B.a"" 

This  mention  of  the  name,  however,  is  valuable  as  shewing  that 
it  was  a  distinctive  appellation  of  Lower  Mesopotamia  long  before 
its  well-known  use  under  the  later  Babylonian  empire;  and  the 
continuity  of  the  religious  system,  then  known  as  Chaldoean,  with 
that  represented  by  the  earliest  temple-towers  is  an  argument  for 
the  continuity  of  the  name  in  this  connection.  Who  the  ChaldsBans 
were,  and  whence  they  derived  their  origin,  will  be  best  considered 
when  their  name  appears  unmistakably  in  history .^^ 

may  qaita  as  well  denote  a  wttnfrf  as  a  eify  (Oeo.  zl.  S8  ;  xt.  7  ;  Nehem.  ix.  7). 
The  Ur-Ckatdim  of  these  passages  is  represented  by  "  the  land  of  the  Chaldees  "  In 
Acts  Til.  4  ;  and  in  Gen.  xr.  7  It  is  contrasted  with  the  land  given  by  God  to 
Abraham ;  and  it  is  nerer  called  expressly  a  eU^, 

n  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinaon,  '  Appendix  to  Herod.*  Book  I.,  Essay  YI.,  in  Prot 
BawUnson's  *  Herodotns/  toI.  i.  p.  449.     See  Notes  and  lUastraUons  (B). 

^*  The  Hebrew  Chaadim,  which  the  hXX.  and  following  translators  render 
Chaidaa  and  Chaldmans^  never  ocenrs  before  the  time  of  the  later  Babylonian 
empire — ^when  it  is  constantly  ai^lied  to  the  king  and  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
learned  class  (as  in  Domm/}— except  in  one  passage,  where  the  **  bands  of  Cha9dim  " 
join  the  **8abaan»"  in  harrying  the  property  of  Job  (Job  1.  15-1 7).  This 
passage  is  a  good  proof  that  the  name  denotes  a  tribe,  and  not  merely  a  daM9  ;  biit 
the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  is  not  certain  enough  to  give  an  argument  for  the 
loeality  of  this  tribe.    The  question  is  very  much  that  of  Ur  over  again. 
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(A).  EABLY  BABYLONIAN  CHRO- 
NOLOGY. 
It  mnst  not  be  sappoaed  that  the 
date  of  8.0.  S458  (given  at  p.  204)  is  to 
be  taken  as  an  ascertained  chronological 
epoch ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  show  the 
results  which  would  be  obtained  by 
accepting  the  system  of  Berosus,  which 
acceptance  can  only  be  made  when 
they  are  oonArmed,  as  in  the  7  th  and 
8th  (and  to  some  extent  in  the  6th) 
dynasties  by  positive  historical  infor- 


Beyond  that  limit  the  degree 
of  their  probability  depends  on  the 
value  we  may  assign  to  the  astrono- 
mieal  computations  which  we  know  to 
have  been  kept  by  the  Chald»an  priests 
much  more  perfectly  than  by  the 
Egyptians.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  in  both  eases,  the  alleged 
observations  are  simply  computations 
backwards  according  to  an  artificial 
system.  The  statement  that  CaUisthenea, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  to  Baby* 
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km,  WM  aUe  to  send  thence  to  Aris- 
totle »  series  of  astronomical  obsemt- 
tiotts  taken  by  the  Chaldnans  for  an 
nnbroken  period  of  1008  yean,  rests  on 
a  false  reading :  the  true  reading,  S 1 ,000 
years,  proves  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
•hronology.* 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  gires  other 
eompntations  of  the  traditional  date 
of  the  Chaldean  ]dngdom.t 

Years. 
Greek  Era  of  Phoronens) 

(see  CUnton,    *F.  H.,7b.o.  1753 

T(d.  i.  p.  189) ) 

Obserratlons  at  Babylon  i 

beftne  that  time  accord- V  480 

ingtoBerosoa ) 

B.C.  22S3t 

Age  of  Semiramis,  or  date  \ 

of8iegeofTroy(aeeord->B.c.  1229 

ing  to  Hellanicos)     ...  1 
Babylon  built  before  that ) 

time ) 


1002 


B.C  2281§ 

Era  of  Ariphron  at  Athens  b.o.    826 
Duration     of    Assyrian^         1^^^ 
monarchy { 

2286 
Deduct  reign  of  Belns  55 

B.C.  2281 

It  will  be  obsenred  that  these  num- 
bers lead  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Third  Djfnatty  of  Beroeus,  the  first  of 
the  two  which*  he  calls  *' Chaldfean," 
i^.  natiTO  dynasties  of  Babylonia,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  "  Median  **  dynasty. 
The  probable  reasons  for  considering 
the  OTerthrow  of  the  last-named 
dynasty,  or  rather  domination,  as  the 
proper  beginning  of  the  earliest  Baby- 
lonlaa  kingdom  are  given  in  the 
text  (p.  200). 

Another  remarkable  sequence  of 
numbers  ^  leads  up  to  the  accession  of 


, .  •  Ad  AiMot  de  C«Io/  U-  p.  W8. 

But  OnrntrnkHiotn  d*  Ohaldte  ••  d'Aaijrle,' 

^t'l^IlM  dateibiM  8lrE.IUwlliifloii.'BMiy 
VI.  to  Hteed.  V  P-  «*• 


t'  8tiph.  Btw.  n  T.  Bo^vAcSr. 


years 


-Dagon's?^^ 


0.  1861 


one  of  the  Kings  named  on  the  very 
early  inscriptions,  by  putting  together 
the  data  fbmished  by  the  inscriptions 
of  certain  Assyrian  kings :  the  sum- 
mary being  as  follows  : — 
Date   of    Bavian    in-"^ 

scription  (10th  year  >b.o.     692 

of  Sennacherib)     ...  J 
Defeat     of     Tiglath-S  ... 

pUeser  I.  by  Mcro-  V  ^       *w„,. 

dach-adan-akhi    ...J   ^"^  ^'"« 
Interval  between  the ) 

defeat      and      the  I  10 

building      of     the  i         years 

temple  (say)         ...  j 
Demolition     of     the/  60 

temple \    years  before 

Feriod  during  which i  ^.. 

the     temple      hadV  "„. 

stood     J  years 

Allow  for  two  genera-')  .^ 

Uons    (Shamas-VulV  *^ 

and  Ismi-Dagon)  ...J 

Date  of  Ismi-Dagon'fl 

accession 

The  monuments  mention  several 
kings  who  were  almost  certainly  before 
Ismi-Dagon. 

(B>  ON  THE  CHALDEANS  AND 
THE  AKKAD. 

The  following  quotation  firom  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson*  gives  a  fair  view  of  the 
opinions  now  generally  entertained  by 
cuneiform  scholars  (with  some  not  vei7 
important  modifications)  on  this  important 
but  difficult  question  >—"  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  darkness  which  bos  so  long 
enveloped  the  history  of  the  GhaldsBsna 
has  been  cleared  up,  but  we  are  now  able 
to  present  a  tolerably  clear  account  of 
them.  The  Chaldaeans,  then,  appear  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Hamite 
race  of  Akkad,  which  inhabited  Babylonia 
fhnn  the  earUest  times.  With  this  race 
originated  the  art  of  writing,  the  building 
of  cities,  the  institution  of  a  religious 
system,  and  the  cultivation  of  all  science, 
and  of  astronomy  in  pw^lcalar.  The 
language  of  these  Akkad  presents  affinities 
with  the  African  dialects  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  the  Turanian,  or  those  of  High 
Asia,  on  the  other.  It  stands  somewhat 
in  the  same  relation  as  the  Egyptian  to 
the  Semitic  languages^  belonging   as  it 


Bairiiaiaa.  'Bnj  TL'  p.  488. 


•  Note  to  Horod.  L  181,  Is 
dol«s'Tid.i.p.8l». 
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would  teem  to  the  gnat  parent  stook 
from  which  the  truok-etreem  of  the 
Semitic  tongues  also  sprung,  before  there 
was  a  ramiflcatlon  of  Semitic  dialects,  and 
before  SemlUsm  even  had  become  Kubjlect 
to  its  peculiar  organisation  and  develop- 
ments.  In  this  prlmttiye  Akkadian  tongue 
(which  I  have  been  accustomed  generally 
to  denominate  S<grthic,  from  Its  near  con- 
nection with  the  Scythic  dialect  of  F^nria> 
were  preserved  all  the  scientific  treatises 
known  to  the  Babylonians,  long  after  the 
Semitic  element  had  become  predominant 
In  the  land— it  was,  in  Act,  the  language 
of  sdenoe  in  the  East,  as  the  Latin  was  in 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

•<  When  SemiUo  tribes  estabUshed  an 
empire  in  Assyria  in  the  13th  century 
B.C,  they  adopted  the  alphabet  of  the 
Akkad,  and  with  certain  modifications 
applied  it  to  their  own  language;  but 
during  the  seven  centuries  which  followed 
of  Semitic  dominion  at  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  this  Assyrian  language  waa 
merely  used  for  historical  records  and 
official  documents,  llie  mythological, 
astronomical,  and  other  scientific  tablets 
found  at  Nineveh  are  exdusively  in  the 
Akkadian  language,  and  are  thus  shown 
to  belong  to  a  priest-class,  exactly  answer- 
ing to  the  Gholdenns  of  profone  history 
and  of  the  book  of  DanieL 

"  We  thus  see  how  it  is  that  the  Chal- 
dsftsns  (taken  generally  for  the  JAofakf) 
are  spoken  of  In  the  prophetical  books  of 
Scripture  as  composing  the  anulos  of  the 
Semitic  kings  of  Babylon,  and  as  the 
general  inhabitants  of  the  country,  while 
in  other  authorities  they  are  distingufaihed 
as  philosophers,  astronomers,  and  magi- 
clans,—  as,  in  £sct»  the  special  depositaries 
of  science. 

«  it  is  further  very  Interesting  to  find 
that  parties  of  these  Chaldoan  AMcad  were 
transplanted  by  the  Assyrian  kings  from 
the  plains  of  Babylon  to  the  Armenian 
moimtains  in  the  8th  and  fth  centuries 
B.C.,  and  that  this  translation  took  place  to 
such  an  extent,  that  in  the  Inscriptions  of 
Sargon  the  geographical  name  of  Akkad 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  mountains, 
Instead  of  the  vernacular  title  of  yararat 
or  Ararat—an  excellent  Illustration  being 
thus  afforded  of  the  notices  of  Cbaldaians 
in  this  quarter  by  so  many  of  the  Greek 
historians  and  geographers.  1 1  is  probable 
that  both  the  Oeorglan  and  Armenian  lan- 
guages at  the  present  day  retain  many 
traces  of  the  old  Cbald»an  speech,  that 
was  thus  introduced  Into  the  ootutxy  UOO 
years  ago." 


Farther  light  is  thrown  on  the  Akkad 
and  their  literature  by  the  foUowtog  re> 
marks  of  a  mors  reoent  witter  (in  the 
•  British  and  Foreign  Review/  No.  109, 
January,  1870,  vol.  IL  p.  SOS):— "The 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  the  seat  of  a 
very  early  dvlllxation,  and  the  Mrth-plaoe 
of  many  of  the  arts  and  sdencee  known  to 
the  classical  nations  of  antiquity.  Baby- 
lonia was  Inhabited  at  an  early  period  by 
a  race  of  people  entirely  different  from 
the  Semitic  population  known  in  historic 
timea.  This  people  had  an  abundant  lite- 
rature; and  tiiey  were  the  inventors  of  « 
system  of  writing  which  was  at  first 
hieroglyphic,  but  gradually  changed  Into 
what  is  called  the  cuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  character.  ....  Of  the  people  who 
invented  this  system  of  writing  very  little 
is  known  with  certainty;  and  even  their 
name  Is  a  matter  of  doubt  In  the  early 
Semitic  period  we  find  Babylonia  inhabited 
by  two  raoes»  who  were  called  the  StimUri 
or  Ktuii^  and  the  AMkadi.  The  Sttmiri 
or  KasH  were  a  foreign  tribe,  called  by  the 
Babylonians  Lisan-Kaibi  or  'the  dog- 
tongued,'*  probably  in  allusion  to  their 
strange  language.  They  were  most  pro- 
bably a  branch  of  (he  Mbes  called  Ctescss, 
C%uHi,  and  Cittii,  by  classical  writers-f 
These  tribes  lived  to  the  east  of  Baby- 
lonia; and  their  dominion  in  that  country 
is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  x.  8-ia.  As  the  SumSri  8|)pear 
to  have  been  fordgnen,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  other  tribe,  the  Aldeadi, 
represents  the  original  InhaUtants  of  Baby- 
lonia ;  and  we  find  that  in  early  inscrip- 
tions the  country  is  called  Kingi-akkad 
and  Mat-dkkad, '  the  country  of  Akkad.'" 

**  The  language  of  the  AIAadi,  who  origi- 
nally used  the  onnelfbrm  signs,  was  dif- 
ferent fh>m  any  known  to  have  existed  In 
theoountryin  historic  times."  Some  of  Its 
peculiarities  are  described,  and  the  writer 
proceeds:— "  These  and  similar  peculiari- 
ties In  its  structure  mark  the  Akkad  as 
decidedly  different  from  any  Semitic 
tongue.  The  earliest  cuneiform  texts  are 
written  in  the  Akkad  language,  and  well 
exhibit  the  pecuUaritles  of  its  vocabulary 
and  grammar."  Among  the  examples 
fh>m  Rawllnson  and  Norris's  'Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,'  stamped  on 
the  bridn  of  Babylonian  temples,  ttat  of 


how  tlM  Akkad  pMpb  ^ 

wlien  th«7  gara  thJa  name  to  Amir  ta  qnlta  im* 
known. 

f  Xbnd.  lU.  Bl,  T.  49;  Stiiibo.  iL  ^  7M* 
Dlod.xviLUl:FUjiy,TL87.B.Sa. 
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(Jinkh  U  died,  and  the  writer  prooeeds  :— 
-  Bat  the  bulk  of  the  Akkad  Uteniare 
eoQsbte  of  a  Urge  Dumber  of  inacriptkms, 
chiefly  mTthoIogical,  which  were  origi- 
naUy  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  afterwards  copied  in  Assyria, 
and  acoompanied  by  interlinear  transla* 
tions,  to  explain  the  Akkad  to  the  Assy- 
rians. Their  sul^t  matter,  as  a  general 
rule,  consists  of  lists  of  gods,  hymns  and 
prajen  to  the  godi^  aoooonts  of  the  infla- 
enoe  of  varloas  evil  spirits  to  whom  dis- 
eases were  attributed,  and  prayers  sgainst 
them.  .  .  .  Beal  historical  matter  Is  very 
Bcaroe  in  these  early  tablets;  but  we  have 
part  of  an  Inscription  of  one  early  Baby- 
lonian king^  with  an  As^rian  translation." 
"  Soch  is  the  character  of  the  earliest 
literary  collections  of  Babylonia;  and  the 
Akkad  language,  in  which  they  were 
written,  probably  oontinoed  in  use  in  that 


country  down  to  the  ckiae  of  the  16th 
century  sa.  and,  for  some  official  docu- 
ments, even  to  a  much  later  period.  At 
some  time  anterior  to  the  19th  century 
BjO.,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  con- 
quered by  a  Semitic  race.  Of  the  origin  of 
this  race  we  at  present  know  notblng ;  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Sumiri  or  JTomi,  at  one  time 
the  leading  tribe  in  Babylonia.  ...  The 
Semitic  conquerors,  whoever  they  were 
gradually  imposed  their  own  language  on 
the  country ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey 
borrowed  the  system  of  nvTiting  in  use 
there.  From  the  time  of  the  Semitic  con- 
quest the  decline  of  the  Akkad  langiuige 
began,  and  a  period  of  mixed  texts  (par\ 
Akkad  and  part  Semitic)  commenced,  it 
is  rare  that  we  find  a  text  of  any  length 
purely  Semitic" 


Figures  ttom  the  Signet  Cylinder  uf  King  Uruk« 


The  Mesopotamlan  Plain. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ASSYRIA.  THE  MYTHICAL 
LEGENDS:  AND  THE  EARLDER  KINGS  OF  THE 
OLD  MONARCHY. 

i  1.  SouToes  of  Atfyiian  Historj.  Yagne  notions  of  th«  Greeks.  §  S.  The 
mytbioal  legend  of  Ctealas— of  Persian  origin.  §  8.  Nikvs,  the  kuro-eponymug 
of  Nineveh.  §  4.  Skmikamis — her  divine  birth — her  works  at  Babylon  and 
throughout  A^ — her  conquests,  defeat  in  India,  and  apotheosis.  Nature  of  the 
myth.  §  5.  NiKTAs,  and  his  racoessors,  down  to  SAaoAXApALrs,  types  of  the 
AchSBmenid  kings  of  Persia.  §  6.  Duration  of  the  Assyrian  Em](kire,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  and  Berosus.  Two  distinct  periods.  The  Upper  and  Lomtr 
Dynasties.  §  7.  Evidences  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  an  early  Assyrian 
kingdom.  Different  classes  and  authority  of  those  inscriptions.  §  8.  Inter- 
pretation of  the  AMtyrian  Eoyal  Karnes.  §  9.  The  original  territory  of  Assyria. 
Its  ancient  tetrapolis.  Its  four  capitals  at  Khortabady  Mosul^  Nimrud,  and 
Kiieh^Sherffhat.  Ruins  of  Cauih  at  Nimrud,  and  of  Assnua  at  KilehSherffhal. 
Question  of  site  of  Resen.  Full  estent  of  Nineveh.  Other  cities  of  Assyria. 
(10.  The  Assyrians  a  Semitic  people.  Their  derivation  trom  Babylonia. 
Early  Scriptural  notices  of  Assyria.  Its  relations  to  Mesopotamia.  §11. 
Classical  acoi  ants  of  its  early  history.  Their  little  value.  The  Oanon  of 
Ptolemy.  §  12.  Babylonian  ineeriptione  relating  to  Assyria.  Beginning  of 
an  independent  kingdom.  §  1 3.  Oldest  Aesyrian  Insertions  at  XiMi-Sheryhat. 
First  series  of  six  kings.  Shalmanksek  I.  the  founder  of  Calah,  at  Jfimrud^ 
and  the  first  known  conqueror.  §  14.  Tiolathi-Nik,  the  conqueror  of  Baby- 
lonia. State  of  that  country  during  the  Assyrian  Empire.  First  date  in  the 
cuneiform  records.  §  15.  Second  series  of  six  kings.  TioLATH-PiuBsnt  I. 
His  cylinders  at  Kileh-Sherghat.  His  predecessors.  §  16.  Conquests  re- 
corded in  his  annals.  His  mode  of  warfkre — cruelties.  His  hunting  exploitm 
{  7.  Bute  of  Assyria  at  this  period.  §  18.  His  defeat  in  Babylonia.  §  19. 
Hi«  effigy  and  inscription.    §  20.  Gap  in  the  Assyrian  History. 
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§  1.  AssTBiA  is  best  known  to  claBsical  students  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  famous  fictions  which  the  Greek  writers  have 
handed  down  to  us  concerning  the  East.  The  accurate  notices  of 
the  Scriptures  are  so  few  and  detached,  that  they  only  served  but 
very  partially  to  correct  the  classic  fables ;  till  the  excavations  made 
by  Mr.  Layard  and  M.  Botta,  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  trans- 
lated by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  Dr.  Uincks,  M.  Oppert,  and  others, 
bruoght  the  whole  series  of  native  Assyrian  annals  within  the  range  of 
history.  Even  the  name  has  no  definite  meaning  in  the  classical 
authors;  the  most  painstaking  of  whom,  while  pointing  out  the  con- 
fusion made  by  the  Greeks  of  Assyria  with  Syria,  on  the  one  hand,' 
inclndes  in  it  Babylonia  on  the  other  ;^  and  he  shows  his  vague 
use  of  the  word  by  the  distinctive  mention  of  *'  those  of  the 
Assyrians  who  possessed  Nineveh."  '  (Contrast  with  this  the  exact- 
nefls  of  the  primeval  Scripture  notices  of  Assyria,  as  the  land  into 
which  the  Tiffris  flows  east'ivardy*  and  as  quite  distinct  from  the  land 
ef  Shinar.* 

The  political  Assyria  of  the  Greek  historians  is,  in  fact,  a  general 
name  for  the  whole  series  of  kingdoms  and  empires  which  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  a  myth- 
ical antiqnity  to  the  time  of  Cyrus ;  but  with  some  idea,  more  or 
less  dear  in  the  various  writers,  of  the  distinction  between  the  last 
Babylonian  empire  and  its  predecessors.  Of  the  succession  and 
duraiion  of  those  empires,  Herodotos  alone,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  had  some  idea. 

i  2.  The  stories  which  were  repeated  for  above  two  thousand 
years,  down  to  our  time,  as  the  early  history  of  Assyria,  are  legends 
of  heroes  and  a  heroine,  conceived  in  an  Oriental  spirit,  and  dressed 
up  in  the  Greek  mythical  vein.  Such  facts  as  they  may  embrace 
are — as  in  the  parallel,  but  less  exaggerated,  legend  of  Sesostris — 
gathered  up  from  various  periods  into  a  single  picture,  and  coloured 
from  pnre  imagination.  Their  great  source  is  betrayed  by  the  chief 
Greek  writer  who  repeats  them,  Ctesias  ;  who,  while  exalting  his 
own  authority  above  Herodotus,  is  a  most  untrustworthy  witness 
OQ  Oriental  history.    His  very  opportunities  of  information,  at  the 

1  Herod.  tIL  63.  For  inotanoet  of  the  confkuioii  in  claesioal  writers— m 
Xenophon,  ftc,  down  to  Pliny  and  Mela — and  for  the  essential  difference  between 
the  names,  see  Rawlinson's  note,  I,  e.  Syria  is  probably  (by  a  softening  of  »  for  U) 
fhft  Greek  name  for  the  land  of  Tyre  (TWir) ;  while  Auyria  is  the  Semitie  Anhur, 
If  we  look  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Semitic  name  of  Syria,  we  always  find 
Aram,  i^,  the  JStghland*  (as  distinguished  from  the  yalley  of  the  Tigris  and 
Eophratee,  and  perhaps  from  the  comparatiTely  low  lands  of  Canaan). 

*  Herod.  1.  178.  He  calls  Babylon  "  the  most  renowned  and  strongest  city  tif 
Anyria  "  (in  the  time  of  Cyrus),  **  whither,  after  the  fall  of  JVtnevsA,  the  seat  of 
goremiBent  had  been  remored  "—as  if  he  considered  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
empirea  essentially  one.  '  Herod,  i.  102. 

*  Geo.  IL  14.    This  is  the  correct  rendering.  •  Gen.  z.  11. 
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court  of  Artazerxes,  vere  his  greatest  snare,  for  in  every  a^  the 
Persians  have  been  singularly  wanting  in  what  has  been  called 
the  historic  sense.  Their  only  modem  historian  is  a  poet,  whose 
chronicles  of  the  kings  are  mere  romance ;  and  similar  poets  seem  to 
have  decorated  the  legends  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  for  the  sake  of 
enhancing  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  Cyrus.*  The  poetic  character 
and  moral  of  these  l^ends  were  such  as  the  Greeks  loved ;  representing 
as  they  do  the  rapid  rise  of  a  great  conquering  power  under  a  mighty 
king  and  a  mightier  queen,  who  derive  their  lineage  from  the  gods, 
and  whose  degenerate  successors  grow  feebler  and  feebler,  till  the 
last  of  them  perishes  as  in  the  catastrophe  of  an  Attic  tragedy. 
•  §  3.  The  foiir  heroes  of  the  legend  are  Ninus  and  Skmibamib, 
their  son  Nintas,  and  the  last  king,  Sabdakapalub.  The  founder' 
of  the  monarchy  is  not  one  of  its  real  kings  at  all,  but  simply  the 
hertheponymua  of  Nineveh  (in  Qreek,  Niwy);'  to  whom  are 
ascribed  all  the  conquests  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  others  that  it 
never  made.  This  Assyrian  chieftain,  says  the  legend,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Babylonia,  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  Arabs. 
He  first  formed  a  band  of  youths,  whom  he  trained  to  bear  all 
fatigues  and  dangers ;  and  then,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  an 
Arabian  chief,  he  invaded  Babylonia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  popu- 
lous cities,  unused  to  war,  were  easily  conquered,  and  the  King  of 
Babylon  and  his  children  were  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death. 
Ninus  now  marched  against  Armenia,  whose  king,  Barzanes,  pro- 
pitiated him  with  presents,  and  furnished  auxiliaries  to  his  army. 
The  resistance  of  the  King  of  Media,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
punished  by  crucifixion;  and,  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years, 
Ninus  made  himself  master  of  aU  the  lands  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Tanals  and  the  Mediterranean.  He  now  rebuilt  Nineveh,  and  called  it 
after  his  own  name ;  and,  by  attracting  foreigners  as  well  as  natives 
to  his  capital,  he  made  it  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  city  of 
the  world. 
§  4.  It  was  in  the  course  of  a  war  against  Bactria  that  SsiOBAias* 

*  The  allusion  of  Herodotus  to  "  those  of  the  Peraans  who  wished  to  dignUy 
the  exploits  of  Cyrus  "  (^vwfunvp  ri.  frepl  Kvpmr,  i.  95)  is  remarkably  lllostrated 
by  the  highly  legendary  story  which  he  repeats  as  the  most  truthAil  of  the  Ibur 
aooounts  of  the  oonqueror's  life.  Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  Ninua,  Ninyas,  or 
Bardanapalus,  and  only  so  much  of  Semiramis  as  is  connected  with  her  great  works 
at  Babylon.    Diodorus  Bioulus  repeats  the  story  of  Ctesias  with  some  Tariationa. 

'  Here  is  ono  proof  of  the  lateness  of  the  legend ;  for  the  true  Aaro-^poftyimtt 
of  the  nation  was  Auhur  (Gen.  z.  11),  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Assyrians.  (See 
chap.  XTii.)  Ninus  and  Ninyas  are  both  ImpersonationB  of  the  god  JVm  or  yin^ 
(the  Assyrian  Hercules),  after  whom  Nineveh  was  named.  Ninus  is  no  more  to 
be  identified  with  JTm-jKila-stra  than  with  -any  others  o^  the  kings  in  whose 
name  Ifin  is  a  component. 

*  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  name  SammuramU  was  actually  borne,  In 
the  older  historical  kingdom  of  Assyria,  by  a  queen  who  appears,  like  the  mythldal 
Semiramis,  to  hare  had  a  special  connection  with  Babylon. 
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attracted  his  attention.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  goddess 
of  Ascalon,  Deroeto,  who  had  exposed  this  fruit  of  her  love  for  a 
mortal  youth  to  perish ;  hut,  heing  saved  and  hrought  up  hy  the 
shepherd  Simas,  she  hecame  the  wife  of  Oannes,*  governor  of  Syria, 
and  went  with  him  to  the  Bactrian  war.  In  the  disguise  of  a  soldier 
she  scaled  the  wall  of  the  capital,  which  Ninus  had  fiuled  to  take. 
The  King,  in  admiration  of  the  exploit^  took  her  for  his  wife,  and, 
on  his  death  soon  afterwards,  she  became  sole  queen. 

In  emulation  of  her  husband's  creation  of  Nineveh,  Semiramis  bailt 
a  new  capital  in  Babylonia ;  and  the  legend  ascribes  to  her  the  walls 
and  bridges,  quays  and  gates,  temples,  fortresses,  and  reservoirs  at 
Babylon,  which  belong  chiefly  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  suc- 
cessors.^ Nay  more,  in  connection  with  a  campaign  against  the 
rebellious  Medes,  she  is  made  the  builder  of  Ecbatana,  the  capital 
of  Dejoces,  and  its  great  canal,  and  of  the  palace  at  mount  Bagistan 
(now  Behi^Hm),  The  rock-built  city  and  palace  of  Van^  the  inscrip- 
tions on  whose  ruins  still  preserve  the  memory  of  a  race  of  Armenian 
kingSi  are  ascribed  to  her. 

Extending  the  empire  at  both  extremities,  she  conquered  Egypt 
and  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  resolved  to  be  mistress  of  the  wealth 
of  India.  Informed  of  her  preparations,  the  Indian  king,  Stabobrates 
(or  Stratobatis),°  sent  her  a  letter  of  defiance,  reproaching  her  with 
her  debaucheries,  and  threatening  to  crucify  her.  His  elephants  gave 
him  tiie  victory,  and  Semiramis  only  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two- 
thirds  of  her  army.  This  defeat  was  the  term  of  her  warlike 
expeditions,  and  the  rest  of  her  reign  was  occupied  with  her  pro- 
digious works ;  so  that  (as  Strabo  says)  nearly  every  great  work 
in  every  part  of  Asia  was  ascribed  to  her.  Her  edifices  found 
their  limit  only  at  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Scy  thia ;  and  there  it  was  said  that  Alexander  saw  her 
own  record  of  her  deeds,  in  the  inscription  which  is  preserved  by 
Polyaenus :  "  Nature  gave  me  the  form  of  a  woman,  but  my  deeds 
have  equalled  those  of  the  bravest  men.  I  ruled  the  empire  of 
Ninus,  which  on  the  East  touches  the  river  Hinaman  (Indus),  on 
the  South  the  land  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  (Arabia  Felix),  on 
the  North  the  Sacaa  and  the  Sogdians.  Before  me  no  Assyrian 
beheld  the  seas :  I  looked  upon  four  so  remote  that  none  had  reached 
them.  I  forced  rivers  to  flow  where  I  wished,  and  I  only  wished  it 
in  places  where  they  were  useful.    I  made  the  barren  soil  fruitful, 

*  We  have  already  leen  that  tliia  iras  the  ftsh^od  of  the  I^end  prefterred  by 
Beroetis,  and  worshipped  in  Philistia.  Derceto  is  also  common  lo  Fhilistia  and 
Babylonia.     (See  chap,  xvil.) 

^  Another  proof  of  the  lateness  of  the  legend. 

>i  This  name  appears  to  be  the  Sanskrit  Stavarapatia,  that  is,  Lord  of  the  Terra 
Firma,  This,  like  other  parts  of  the  legend,  may  probably  belong  to  the  prorinoe 
tif  oomparatlTe  mythology. 
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by  watering  it  with  my  rivere.  I  raised  impregnable  fortresses ;  I 
pierced  roads  with  iron  across  impracticable  rocks.  My  chariots  have 
rollen  on  roads  where  the  wild  beasts  had  found  no  patlu  And  in  ttie 
midst  of  all  my  labours,  I  found  time  for  pleasure  and  for  love." 

At  last,  hearing  that  her  son,  Ninyas,  was  plotting  against  her, 
instead  of  punishing  his  treason,  she  resigned  the  crown  to  him,  and, 
after  commanding  all  the  governors  to  obey  their  new  king,  she  dis- 
appeared in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess. 
Her  mythical  character  is  clear  at  every  step  from  her  birth  to  her 
apotheosis.  She  is  the  ideal  of  a  fenude  demigod,  according  to  the 
Oriental  standard,  which  is  reproduced  in  Astarte,  Derceto,  and 
Dida  The  stories  of  her  amours  are  doubtless  oonnected  witii  the 
licentious  rites  of  Oriental  worship,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
practised  at  Babylon ;  and,  in  later  times,  many  of  the  mounds 
which  covered  ruined  cities  were  called  the  graves  of  her  lovers. 
Ninus,  the  warrior  and  founder,  with  his  wife^  Senuramis,  the  con- 
queror and  builder,  and  their  son  Ninyas,  the  politic  and  self-indul- 
gent ruler,  represent  on  earth  the  supreme  triad  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  religion.  The  Babylonian  origin  of  the  myth  is  seen  in  the 
parentage  of  Ninus,  as  the  son  of  Belus,  and  in  the  connection  of 
Semiramis  with  Babylon ;  and,  in  every  land  once  a  seat  of  the 
Gushite  race,  from  India  to  Mesopotamia,  the  primitive  dynasties  are 
headed  by  a  similar  triad. 

§  5.  But  the  Persian  colouring  is  most  clear  in  the  representation 
of  NiKYAS,  a  very  pattern  of  the  later  Achaemenid  kings ;  withdrawn 
like  a  god  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  amidst  the  pleasures  of  his 
palacb,  but  yet  securing  their  obedience  by  profound  policy.  He 
kept  on  foot  an  immense  army,  which  was  levied  annually  from  all 
the  provinces,  over  each  of  which  he  set  a  governor  devoted  to  his 
person.  The  army  was  assembled  at  Nineveh,  and  was  renewed  at 
the  end  of  every  year ;  so  that  no  close  relations  could  be  formed 
between  the  soldiers  and  their  officers,  and  military  plots  were  bard 
to  concoct.  This  system  continued  imder  all  his  successors,  down  to 
Sabdakapalub;^'  and  even  that  degenerate  sovereign  has  a  divine 
prototype  in  the  androgynous  deity  Sandon,  and  a  sort  of  apotheosis. 
His  fate  is  brought  on,  not  by  his  luxurious  effeminacy,  but  by  his 
neglect  of  the  policy  which  his  predecessors  had  combined  with 
their  pleasures.  When  Arbaoes,  the  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesys, 
the  chief  of  the  Ghaldsean  priests  of  Babylon,  march  against  him  in 
rebellion,  he  suddenly  takes  the  field,  and  performs  prodigies  of 
valour  before  he  is  defeated.  After  holding  out  in  Nineveh  for  two 
years,  he  collects  all  his  treasures,  with  his  wives  and  concubines,  on 
a  vast  funeral  pile ;  ascending  which,  and  applying  the  torch  with 

>*  SartUmapahu  is  the  Greek  form  of  one  or  more  Aaeyrien  trnptX  names ;  and 
the  ttory  of  his  fate  (so  far  as  it  contains  anj  historical  elements)  appears  to 
eomUne  two  diibrent  reroltttiona  at  distant  times.    (See  the  foUowinf  chapters.) 
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his  own  hand,  he  penshes  in  the  oonflAgration  of  his  palace.  "Let 
who  will  make  the  history  of  the  people ;  only  let  me  make  their 
balladsy"  might  well  have  been  the  maxim  of  the  poets  who  set 
iiefore  the  sabjects  of  a  Xerxes  such  patterns  of  the  lives  and  deaths 
of  kings.  Even  the  thirteen  oenturies,  which  Gtesias  assigns  to  the 
empizB  of  Nineveh,  have  a  meaning  from  this  point  of  view ;  for 
they  represent  this  monarchy  as  lasting  undisturbed  through  the 
whole  period  which  the  chronology  of  Berosus  assigns  to  all  the 
dynasties  that  preceded  the  fall  of  Nineveh. 

§  6.  Herodotus  evidently  had  some  good  authority  for  his  far 
moire  modest  statement^  that  '*  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire 
of  Upper  Asia'*  for  520  years,  when  the  Modes  first  set  the  example 
of  revolt  from  their  authority.^'*  ....  Upon  their  success,  the 
other  nations  also  revolted,  and  regained  their  independence."  lliese 
words  mark  an  epoch  which — ^though  itself  doubtful  and  probably 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  misplaced — ^is  clearly  anterior  to  the  final 
&11  of  Nineveh ;  and  the  chronology 'of  Herodotus  assigns  upwards 
of  600  years  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  empire,^  down  to  the 
destruction  of  that  city;  an  event  now  fixed,  with  great  proba- 
bility, to  B.O.  625  or  606.  Now  the  chronological  scheme  of 
Berosus**  gives  us  ttvo  Aatyrian  dyncuties  (the  sixth  and  seventh) 
of  526  years  and  122  yeaiB  respectively;  the  former  number 
oorresponding  to  the  round  520  years  of  Herodotus ;  and  the  latter 
canying  us  back  to  b.o.  747  (=  b.o.  625  +  122  years).  This  year 
is  the  date  marked  in  the  (hnon  of  Ptolemy  (a  table  unquestionably 
derived  from  the  Babylcxuan  chronology)  as  die  Ura  of  Nabonassar, 
What  the  change  was  that  caused  this  date  to  be  made  an  em, 
is  unfortunately  obscure ;  but  some  suppose  that  it  was  the  setting  up 
of  an  independent  dynasty  at  Babylon.^^  At  all  events,  there  seems 
to  be  sufficient  authority  for  making  this  the  division  between  two 
Assyrian  dynasties,  which  modem  writers  called  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower i  the  former  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  b.o." 

>*  Ai  diatjugntitfiiwl  from  Lower  Asia,  i.e.  Asia  Minor, 

**  Herod,  i.  95.  At  Herodotus  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  reoelred  infonnatioii 
froni  the  ChaldflBan  priests  at  Babylon  (i.  181»  183  bis),  we  may  ventare(in  aeoord- 
race  with  his  declared  principle  of  reporting)  to  apply  to  this  ease  his  own 
statement  (with  a  play  upon  one  word) : — **  I  did  not  myself  see  these  figures, 
but  IrHaUwhat  ijie  Chaldsans  report  oonceming  them  "  (i.  188).  We  cannot 
doabt  that  he  gives  the  rery  number  which  Beroeus  has  preserred  ttom  the  sacred 
reeords ;  while  Ctesias  is  only  repeating  the  Persian  legends. 

u  Yix  the  ftiU  details  of  the  computation,  see  Eawlinson's  *  Flte  Monarohies,* 
^fol.  a  pp.  S87,  aeq,  ^  See  above,  chap,  z.,  §  8.  >'  See  chap.  xii.  §  17. 

IS  Thatis,B.c.  747  +  526  =  1S78.  But,  as  we  obserred  before,  these  numbers 
xepresent  a  chronological  scheme,  highly  convenient  for  reference,  and  probably 
not  fax  from  the  truth ;  but  not  absolute  dates,  like  those  based  on  the  repeated 
coiieoRenoe  of  historical  fiusts  with  ehronological  computations.  M.  Oppert  and 
dltaera  give  b.o.  1814  for  the  beginning  of  the  empire^  and  adopt  a  dlfRBrent 
dlviaion  of  the  two  dynastlea,  as  is  explained  below. 
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§  7.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Berosufl  repreflento  his  Sixth 
Dynasty^  like  all  the  rest,  aa  the  domixumt  power  in  the  whole 
region  of  Mesopotamia,  particularly  in  Babylonia.  The  attainment  of 
this  supremacy  implies,  ahnost  necessarily,  a  previous  independent 
kingdom ;  and  of  such  a  kingdom  we  have  clear  traces  in  the  cunei- 
form  inscriptions.  Here,  however,  it  is  ueoessaiy  to  observe  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  three  classes  of  those  inscriptions.  They 
are  by  no  means  all  native  and  contemporary  records.  Besides  those 
which  possess  this  highest  degree  of  authenticity,  there  are  others 
which  are  contemporary  hut  not  ncUive^  as  the  records  of  Babylonian 
kings  coDceming  the  contemporary  princes  of  Assyria;  and  others 
which  are  ncttive  but  not  contemporary^  as  the  records  of  later  kings 
concerning  their  predecessors.  Some  of  the  most  considerable  in- 
scriptions are  of  the  last  class ;  and  corresponding  caution  is  necessary 
in  using  them.  It  must  also  be  home  in  mind  that  there  are  un- 
certainties in  the  reading  of  many  of  the  royal  names,  from  the 
doubt  whether  the  force  of  the  characters  employed  is  phonetic  or 
ideographic.  But  in  either  case  we  have  equally  a  real  name^  and 
the  Hgnifieance  of  its  component  elements  is  generally  the  same  on 
either  interpretation,  the  tound  only  being  left  in  doubt. 

§  8.  Most  of  these  Assyrian  royal  names  are  so  ^outlandish  "  to 
modern  ears,  that  it  may  aid  the  memory,  and  make  tlie  wh  le 
subject  more  interesting,  to  have  some  idea  of  their  significanoe. 
For  all  of  them  have  a  distinct  meaning,  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
have  a  religious  meaning.  The  name  of  Auhur  especially  is  an 
element  as  prevalent  as  t/e/io  or  Jah  (for  Jehovah)  and  JEl  (Ood)  in 
Hebrew,  or  Theo  (God)  in  Greek  names.  Like  those  significant 
names  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  (as 
Immanuel  =  Ood  [is]  with  us),  the  Assyrian  names  usually  form 
complete  sentences  (full  or  elliptical),  consisting  either  of  suh^  and 
predicate  (the  eoptda  being  understood),  or  of  subfect^  vefi>,  and 
object.  In  the  few  in  which  we  seem  to  have  only  a  subject  and 
adjective,  the  latter  has  ^rohMy  a  predicative  force :  *  thus  Sar^na 
(the  proper  form  of  Sargon) — ^from  ear  (or  sarru')  =  king,  and  gin 
(or  kin)^  to  estahlibh — should  be  read,  not  simply  t?ie  established 
king,  but  (7  am)  the  established  king,  or  the  king  (is)  estMished. 

The  names  are  made  up  of  two,  three,  or  (very  rarely)  four  ele- 
ments. The  above  example  is  of  the  first  form :  another,  containin!; 
the  same  verbal  root  in  a  participial  form,  is  SaiU-fnugina  ==  6a^ 
(is  the)  estahlisher :  another,  Shamas-Iva  =  the  servant  of  Iva^  is 
interesting  from  the  frequency  of  the  first  element,  and  the  appear- 
ance of   its  equivalent   in   Hebrew  and  Arabic   compounds,    as 

>*  But  in  Htlf  the  a^JeetiTe  m%j  lutTe  an  aUribuHv  force,  as  in  Sarrm  inmu^ 
the  pmuirpA  long  (imther  than,  the  kimg  {§  powarJUl),  a  standard  expresdon  in  ajj 
the  rojral  inscriptions. 
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Obad-iah  (the  Bervant  cf  Jehovah\  JJbdiel  and  AhdaUdh  (the 
seryant  of  God).  Sometimes  the  first  element,  instead  of  denoting 
the  subject  himself^  is  expressive  of  his  homage  to  the  deity  whose 
name  follows :  as  TigkUhi-Nin  =  Worship  (be  to)  Nin  (BereuleB), 
and  MtUaggil^'Nebo  ^^  confiding  in,  ox  worshipping  Nebo,  which 
has  its  precise  parallel  in  the  name  of  the  Galipb,  MdawaJekil-hiUah 
{trusting  in  AUah).  The  most  interesting  name  of  this  class  is 
that  which  we  read  in  the  Bible  as  Tiglathrpileser,  where  the  substi- 
tntion  of  a  patronymic  for  the  divine  name  gives  the  whole  a  tri' 
elementtU  appearance.  For  pal  (in  Assyrian)  is  son = bal  (in  Baby- 
Ionian),  and  bar  in  Syriac;  ^  and  the  god  Nin  is  called  PaUzira  (the 
second  element  being  of  doubtful  meaning,  perhaps  Lord);  and 
hence  Tiglaih-pdlrzira  =■  Worddp  (be  paid  to)  the  son  of  Zira,  llie 
form  may  be  compared  with  the  Arabic  Abd-er-Ro/chman  (the 
9trvant-of  therMercifuV). 

In  the  names  of  three  elements,  the  subject,  which  stands  ^rs^,  is 
nsually  a  god,  to  whom  some  titles  of  praise  are  given,  or  some 
mark  of  whose  favour  to  the  king  is  embodied  in  the  name.  Of 
the  former  class  is  Asshur-ris-dim  ssAsshur^(i8  tlieyhead-qf  the  gods : 
of  the  latter,  Amhur^kh-%ddina=Asshur^  brother-lias  given^  the 
Enr-haddcn  of  Scripture,  and  his  more  famous  father,  Sennacherib^ 
properly  Sin-akhi-irib  =  Sin  (the  Moon)  luu  multiplied  brethren^ 
a  name  almo3t  ironical,  considering  his  fate.  We  have  only  two 
royal  names  of  four  elements^  and  those  of  no  great  importance :  an 
interesting  Hebrew  example  is  the  biblical  Maher''Shal(d''hash-baZy  the 
son  of  Isaiah.^  Besides  the  greater  reality  which  is  given  to  Assyrian 
history  by  some  understanding  of  the  kings'  and  other  names,  a 
most  important  result  is  their  thoroughly  Semitic  character  (abso- 
lutely identical  in  some  elements  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names), 

*•  This  a  participial  form  of  HgUUh. 

*>  E.  f.  Bar~tholomeWt  Bar-nabaSt  Bar-^'enu^  in  the  N.  T.  The  element  which 
Mr  H.  Rawlineon  reads  paly  is  read  bj  M.  Oppert  bahal.  We  keep  the  shorter 
form  as  mare  oonvenient. 

ss  Akhi  here  Ib  the  plnral  of  akh  abore.  The  names  of  the  two  brothers,  who 
mnrdered  their  father  Seonaeherib,  are  thus  explained : — Adram'ttulseh — the  king 
(it)  gloriou$  (or,  ammgn),  and  Shaar-extr  (if  genuine)  =  IA«  Idng  pnteet*^  or  (as  in 
the  Armenian  Tersion)  8an-a»ar=.8in  {the  Moon)  prateett.  Babylonian  names 
are  formed  on  precisely  the  same  principles,  and  JVs6o,  Merodach,  Bel^  and  NergcU 
prerail  in  them  jnst  like  JuAtir,  Stn^  and  8hama$  in  the  Assyrian.  Besides 
those  which  will  be  explained  in  their  places,  we  may  here  mention  Ahed-nego 
{tat  nAo),  **  the  senrant  of  Nebo,"  MerodttoH-ddm-akhiy  "  Merodach,  gi^e  bro- 
thers." See  Bawlinson's  *  Fire  Monarchies,'  vol.  ii.  Appendix  A ;  toI.  iii.  Ap. 
pendix  B.  H.  Oppert  points  oat  that,  in  a  tablet  oontaining  above  500  proper 
aamee  (Bawlinson's  *Can.  Insor.'  toI.  ii.  p.  6),  nearly  170  begin  with  ITtAu:  of 
these  IS  end  with  tisur,  the  imperatire  of  nostr  **to  protect,"  like  JVaAomusar, 
i^,  Jfabmuuir,  **  Let  Nebo  protect ; "  25  end  in  imperatives,  with  the  suiBx  ni. 
-  me,"  like  Ndhureeaibamti,  *'  Nebo  deliver  me ;  '*  and  18  in  tlani,  "  the  gods  '» 
Bke  Jfabu-^diUilaimi,  **  Nebo  is  the  chief  of  the  gods." 

ss  iMiah  viii.  3.  The  exact  force  of  the  four  elements  is  disputed :  the  jyn* 
hoUcal  names  of  Hebrew  prophecy  are  more  obscure  than  personal  names. 

AKC.  HIST.  Q 
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thuB  furniflhing  one  of  the  mftny  proofs  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the 
nation. 

§  9.  The  proper  home  of  the  ABsyrians  is  marked  by  the  fonr 
cities  which  are  connected  with  the  name  of  Asshur  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  —  NineveJi,  Eehoboih,  Caldh^  and  the  '* great  city" 
of  Resen  *'  between  Nineveh  and  Oalah.****  Of  these,  Behoboth  is  un- 
known ;*  Calah  is  very  probably  identified  with  the  large  mina  Bt, 
Ntmrud,  and  Kesen  with  those  at  Selamiifeh ;  bat  the  certain  identi- 
fication of  Nineveh  with  the  mounds  opposite  MoBtd  is  enough  to 
indicate  the  region,  which,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  ancient  history^ 
preserved  the  name  of  AturiaJ*  That  region  is  marked  by  very 
distinct  physical  features.  Its  chief  part  forms  a  triangle,  encloeed 
by  the  Tigris  and  the  Great  Zab^  or  SSab  Ala  (the  ancient  Zabatas  or 
Jjycus),  with  its  base  (or  northern  side)  resting  on  the  hills  of  c/e&eZ 
Jttdi,  between  which  and  the  Great  Zab  a  smaller  confluent  (the 
Khahour)  '  flows  into  the  Tigris.  The  confluence  of  the  Great  Zab 
with  the  Tigris  is  also  the  point  at  which  the  Sinjar  range  marks 
the  descent  from  the  foot-hills  of  Zagms  to  the  comparatiTely  pUun 
country  in  latitude  36^  N.  About  three-quarters  of  a  degree  further 
south,  the  Leuer  Zab,  or  Zab  Asfal  (the  ancient  Gaprus),  joins  the 
Tigris,  like  tlie  Great  Zab,  from  the  east ;  and  the  country  between  these 
confluents  (the  Adiabme  of  the  claasical  geographers)  *  must  be  added 
to  make  up  the  original  Assyria,  which  also  included  a  strip  of  land 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  and  the  sterile  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  is  on  this  side,. and  a  little  above  the  Lesser  Zab,  that  the 
mounds  of  KHeh-Bherghat  mark  the  great  city,  anciently  Asshur. 

Thus,  as  Professor  Rawlinson  observes,  ''the  true  heart  of 
Assyria  was  the  country  dose  along  the  Tigris^  from  lat.  35^  to 
86^  36'.  Within  these  limits  were  the  four  great  cities  *  marked 
by  the  mounds  at  Khorsabad^  (opposite  to)  Mosul^  Nimrtid^  and 
Kdeh'Sherghatt  besides  a  multitude  of  places  of  inferior  consequence. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  left  bank  of  the  river  was 
more  properly  Assyria  than  the  right;"'  and  the  idea  is  so  fkt 
correct  as  that  the  left  bank  was  in  truth  of  primary  value  and 

**  OoMBiB  X.  11,  13.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  tUa  enumeration  does 
not  neceasarily  put  the  dtiea  in  the  order  qf  antiquity,  but  gives  the  list  u  kmotom 
te  the  vrUer. 

^  Very  probably  the  name  signifies,  not  a  dty  at  all,  but  (as  in  the  margin  of  oar 
▼erslon)  "  the  streets  of  the  city,"  ue,  Ninereh.  If  so,  the  original  tetrapolis 
may  be  made  np  by  including  Asshur  {XUehSherghal), 

**  The  interchange  of  t  with  s  and  eh  is  rery  common  in  those  regions.  Ooa« 
Tersely  7\frue  is  now  Sur. 

*^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  great  tributary  of  the  Euphrates. 

tt  Pliny  expressly  includes  Adiabene  in  Assyria  ('H.  N.'  ▼.  12),  as  did  the 
prophet  Nahum,  at  least  if  his  "Huuab"  is  righUy  interpreted  as  **  the  2a» 
emmtrff."    A-dtab-^sne  appears  to  hare  a  similar  etymology. 

<*  Not  precinly  the  fonr  of  Genesis  x.  1 1,  IS.    See  next  pag^^ 

**  Ptolemy  bounds  Assyria  by  the  Tigris. 
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importanoe,  whence  it  naturally  happened  that  three  out  of  the  four 
capitals  were  hnilt  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Still  the  very  fact  that 
one  early  capital  was  on  the  right  bank  is  enough  to  ^ow  that  hoth 
shores  of  the  stream  were  alike  occajned  by  the  race  from  the  first ; 
and  this  conclusion  u  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  indications 
throughout  the  region.  Assyrian  ruins,  the  remains  of  considerable 
towns,  strew  the  whole  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Ehabour,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range .'^  On  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Khabour  (at  Arban)  are  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace, 
besides  many  other  traces  of  the  tract  through  which  it  runs  having 
been  permanently  occupied  by  the  Assyrian  people.  Mounds, 
probably  Assyrian,  are  known  to  exist  along  the  course  of  the 
Khabour's  great  western  affluent;  and  even  near  Seruj,  in  the 
coontiy  between  ffarran  and  the  Eaphrates,  some  evidence  has  been 
found  not  only  of  conquest  but  of  occupation.  Bemains  are  perhaps 
more  frequent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris;  at  any  rate,  they 
are  more  striking  and  more  important  Bavian,  Khoraabad^  Shereef' 
Khan^  Nebbi-Yunm,  Koyunjik,  and  Nimrud^  which  have  furnished 
by  far  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  Assyrian  monum^its, 
aU  lie  east  of  the  Tigris ;  while,  on  the  west^  two  pUces  only  have 
yielded  relics  worthy  to  be  compared  with  these,  Arban  and  Kiieh' 

Conspicuous  amongst  these  ruins  are  the  four  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  capitals — ^Nineveh;  Nimrud  (Galah),  lower  down 
the  river ;  KiUsh-Sherghat  (Asshur),  lower  still ;  and  Khoradbad  or 
Dur-Sargina^  north  of  Nineveh,  on  the  little  river  Khosr^m^  which 
joins  the  Tigris  at  Nineveh.  The  very  name  of  the  last,  the  "  City 
of  SargoD,"  excludes  it  from  the  original  tetrapolis ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  new  royal  city  supplemental  to  Nineveh.  The  largest  ruins  in 
Assyria  are  the  mounds  of  Nehbi'lunvs  tLndKoyunjik,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  IMgris,  opposite  Mond  on  the  right  bank,  in  lat.  36°  21'  N., 
which  mark  the  traditional  site  of  the  original  Nineveh,  and  contain 
the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  his  successors.*"  About  20  miles 
further  south,  or  30  along  the  Tigris,  and  five  or  six  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Oreai  Zah,  are  the  ruins  called  Nimnidy  the 
inscriptions  of  which  preserve  the  ancient  name  of  Calah.  *'  These 
mins  at  present  occupy  an  area  somewhat  short  of  a  thousand 
English  acres,  which  is  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  place  was  in  ancient  times 
considerably  larger,  and  that  the  united  action  of  the  Tigris  and 
some  winter  streams  has  swept  away  no  small  portion  of  the 

*^  Tnej  are  teas  irameroiis  north  of  the  Sinjar.  See  Lajrard,  '  Ninereh  and 
BabyMm,'  pp.  252,  S84,  8S5.  The  Xhabow  here  means  the  tributary  of  the 
Bopliratea.  **  RawUnson,  *  Five  Monarchies/  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-248. 

»  See  Notce  and  lUustrations  (A)  on  the  Site  and  Extent  of  Nineveh. 
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niiDs.  They  form  at  present  an  irregular  quadrangle,  the  sides 
of  which  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  On  the  north  and  east 
the  rampart  may  still  be  distinctly  traced.  It  was  flanked  with 
towers  along  its  whole  course,  and  pierced  at  unoratain  intervals 
by  gates,  but  was  nowhere  of  very  great  strength  or  dimen- 
sions. On  the  south  side  it  must  have  been  especially  weak,  for 
there  it  has  disappeared  altogether.  Here,  however,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Tigris  and  the  Thar  Derreh  stream,  to  which  the 
obliteration  of  the  wall  may  be  ascribed,  formed  in  ancient  times  a 
sufficient  protection.  Towards  the  west,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that 
the  Tigris  (which  is  now  a  mile  off)  anciently  flowed  close  to  the 
city.  On  this  side,  directly  &cing  the  river,  and  extending  along  it 
a  distance  of  600  yards,  or  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile,  was  the 
royal  quarter,  or  portion  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  palaces  of 
the  kings.  It  consisted  of  a  raised  platform,  forty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  composed  in  some  parts  of  rubbish,  in  others  df 
regular  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  cased  on  every  nde  with 
solid  stone  masonry,  containing  an  area  of  sixty  Englifili  acres,  and 
in  shape  almost  a  regular  rectangle,  560  yards  long,  and  from  350  to 
450  broad.  The  greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the  remains 
of  palaces  constructed  by  various  native  kings.  It  contains  also  the 
ruins  of  two  small  temples,  and  abuts  at  its  north-western  angle  on 
the  most  singular  structure  which  has  yet  been  discovered  amoi^ 
the  remains  of  the  Assyrian  cities.  This  is  the  famous  tower  or 
pyramid,  which  looms  so  conspicuously  over  the  Assyrian  plains, 
and  which  has  always  attracted  the  special  notice  of  the  traveller. 
It  appears,  from  the  inscriptions  on  its  bricks,  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  one  of  the  early  kings,  and  completed  by  another.  Its 
internal  structure  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  designed  to 
be  a  place  of  burial  for  one  or  other  of  these  monarchs."  **  Xenophon's 
notice  of  this  pyramid  identifies  the  ruins  of  Nimrud  with  the  dty 
whose  name  he  has  transformed  into  identity  with  the  ThessaHan 
Lariaaaf^  and  which  he  describes  as  "  a  vast  deserted  city,  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Medes,"  and  as  "  surrounded  by  a  wall,  26  feet 
broad,  100  feet  high,  and  nearly  7  miles  in  circumference,  built  of 
baked  brick,  with  a  stone  basement  to  the  height  of  20  feet.'  ** 

The  ruins  of  the  third  capital  city,  at  Kileh'Shergh<U,  forty  miles 
below  Nimrud,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  are  scarcely 
inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  Galah.  **  Long  lines  of  low  moands 
mark  the  position  of  the  old  walls,  and  show  that  the  shape  of  the 
city  was  quadrangular.    The  chief  object  is  a  large  square  mouud  or 

**  RawlinBon,  *  Fire  Monarchies/  vol.  ii.  pp.  252.254.    See  Plan,  p.  246. 

*^  Possibly  EUAsaur,  i.e.  **  the  Arayrian  (city)/'  a  traditional  local  name  given 
by  the  Arabs,  like  the  Kimrud  of  to-day.  M.  Oppert  and  others  use  the  nama  of 
tlhttar  instead  of  kuhur  for  the  ancient  name  of  Kileh  ShtrghaL 

*•  Xenoph.  *  Anab.'  iil.  4,  §  9. 
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platform,  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  places  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  cf  the  plain,  composed  in  part  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  in  part  of  natural  eminences,  and  exhibiting  occasionally 
remains  of  a  casing  of  hewn  stone,  which  may  once  have  encircled 
the  whole  structure.  About  midway  on  the  north  side  of  the  plat- 
form, and  close  upon  its  edge,  is  a  high  cone  or  pyramid.  The  rest 
of  the  platform  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  walU  and  with  heaps 
of  rubbish,  but  does  not  show  much  trace  of  important  buildings."* 
Here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  llglath-pileser  I.  records  that  works 
were  executed  by  some  of  the  early  kings  of  Babylonia  in  the  19th 
century  B.a ;  and  far  more  ancient  inscriptions  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  the  first  capital  of  the  independent  Assyrian 
kingdom.*  This  seems  confirmed  by  the  native  name  of  the  city, 
which  appears  to  be  inscribed  on  its  bricks  as  Asshur. 

Two  of  the  Targums  explain  "Resen"  by  Tel-Assar,  ue.  the 
Mound  cf  Asshur ;  but  this  identification  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  position  of  Resen  **  between  Nineveh  and  Calah."*  If  the 
position  of  Calah  is  fixed  at  Nimrud  (for  of  that  of  Nineveh  there  is 
no  doubt),  Resen  must  be  represented  by  the  ruins  near  Selamiyeh, 
It  is  objected  that  these  inconsiderable  ruins  can  hardly  represent  the 
city  of  which  it  is  so  emphatically  said  '*  the  same  is  a  great  city  ;  ** 
and  indeed  that  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  between  Nineveh  and 
Nimrud  hardly  allows  the  intervention  of  a  city  of  the  first  im- 
portance. As  it  is  probable  that  the  seat  of  Assyrian  royalty  was 
moved  upwards  along  the  Tigris,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  "  the 
city  of  Asshur  ^  may  have  been  the  original  Cakih  (a  name  actually 
preserved  in  KiUh^Sherghat),^  and  that  Sesen  may  have  been  at 
Nimrud :  afterwards,  when  the  royal  residence  was  moved  north- 
wards from  the  former  place  to  the  latter,  the  name  of  Calah  may 
have  been  transferred  to  the  new  capital ;  a  kind  of  transfer  by  no 
means  unfrequent.  In  this  case,  the  Selamtyeh  ruins  might  have  a 
title  to  represent  the  Rehoboih  of  Genesis,  or  at  least  the  southern 
portion  of  those  *'  streets  **  or  '^  suburbs  "  which,  joining  the  main  city 
to  the  older  capital  at  Nimrud,  made  Nineveh,  when  at  the  height  of 
its  glory,  '•  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey."  ** 

We  have  thus,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  history,  laid 
down  the  positions,  and  indicated  the  present  state,  both  of  the  cities 
composing  the  original  tetrapolis  of  Genesis,  and  also  of  the  four  great 
capitals :  that  of  Sargon,  at  Khorsahad,  will  be  described  more  fully 
is,  its  proper  place.  But  there  remains  one  city  of  Assyria  Proper, 
tuo  famous  in  later  history  to  be  passed  over ; — Arbda,  which  is 

**  BawUnson,  /.  0.  pp.  254,  355. 

>*  That  i«,  after  the  reooTery  of  its  independeneeftrom  Babylon.  As  to  the  saperior 
aadquity  of  Nineyeh  itaelf,  see  Notee  and  lUustrations  (A). 
>*  Gen.  X.  12.  «  Mr.  Layard  spells  the  name  Xalah^Shtrgkmt. 

«*  Jenah  iU.  S.    See  Notes  and  lUustratlonfl  (A). 
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still  represented  by  ArhQ,  seTeral  miles  from  ihe  left  bank  of  the 
Great  Zab,  between  the  latitudes  of  Nineveh  and  Nimrud.  Many 
other  Assyrian  cities,  which  we  need  not  partieolarly  mention,  are 
still  found  in  the  wide  region  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  to  which  the 
name  of  Assyria  was  extended  with  the  extension  of  the  kingdom. 
In  this  wider  sense,  Assyria  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Media> 
on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  west  by  the  Euphrates  ^  and  the 
Arabian  Desert,  and  on  the  south  by  Babylonia. 

The  locus  daancus  in  Genesis  x.  distinctly  teaches  that,  though 
the  Assyrians  were  of  the  Semitic  nice,  the  original  civilization, 
if  not  the  original  population  of  the  country,  advanced  north- 
wards from  the  plain  of  Babylonia.^  And  of  l^s  we  have  abun- 
dant confirmation.  In  the  Perao-Greek  l^end,  Ninus,  the  mythic 
founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the  son  of  Belus,  the  mythic  founder  of 
Babylon.  The  religions  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  are  essentially  the 
same;  but  their  common  type  is  not  Semitic,  but  the  Cushite 
Sabieism,  which  was  first  developed,  and  always  had  its  principal 
seat,  in  the  plain  of  Babylonia.  The  art  of  the  fc^mer  country  is 
evidently  an  advance  upon  the  earliest  art  of  tiie  latter ;  and  the 
system  of  cuneiform  writing,  which  appears  in  a  rude  form  on  the 
earliest  Babylonian  ruins  and  gradually  improves  in  the  later  ones, 
is  in  Assyria  uniformly  of  an  advanced  type,  arguing  its  intn>> 
duction  there  in  a  perfect  state.  Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  is  the 
nature  of  the  cuneiform  writing  itself,  which  is  rapidly  punched 
with  a  very  simple  instrument  up(Xi  moist  clay,  but  is  only  with 
much  labour  and  trouble  inscribed  by  the  chisel  upon  rock.  Such 
a  character  must  needs  have  been  invented  in  a  country  where 
*'  they  had  brick  for  stone,"  and  from  such  a  ooimtry  only  could  it 
have  been  imported  into  one  where  the  monumental  material  was 
less  suited  for  such  writing. 

§  10.  Assyria  was  aheady  known  hy  that  name  to  the  author  (or 
authors)  of  the  earliest  records  in  the  book  of  Genesis,^  and  the 
four  cities  mentioned  there  were  probably  as  many  separate  states. 
The  absence  of  any  mention  of  a  King  of  Assyria,  or  of  any  of  its 
cities,  among  the  allies  of  Chedorlaomer,  seems  to  prove  its  insig- 
nificance in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  place  assigned  to  it  as  a 
conquering  power  in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  ^  indicates  that  it  had 
risen  into  greater  importance  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  Moses.  This 
was  just  the  time  when  Egypt^  weakened  by  her  disasters  under  the 
later  kings  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  was  losing  her  hold  of  Meso- 
potamia;  and   the  prophecy  of  the  westward  extension  of  the 

^  AasyrUn  towns  are  ftrand  eren  -west  of  the  Khaboor,  in  Fadaa-Aram. 
^  This  follows  ecpiaUj  firom  sitJUr  radiaff  of  Generis  x.  11. 
**  Genesis  U.  14 ;  x.  11.    The  Utter  passe«e,  though  later  than  tiie  *«  Book  ol 
the  genermtkms  of  tiie  sons  of  Noah,"  in  which  it  ocenrs,  is  undoobtedlj  aneieau 
M  2(ombers  xs^.  %%,  14. 
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Assyrian  power  derives  the  more  force  from  the  fact  that  Balaam 
is  sent  for  out  of  Aram.  Its  whole  tenor  seems  suited  to  a  time 
when  the  Midianites  and  Moabites  were  in  close  allianoe  with  the 
tribes  of  Mesopotamia,  before  the  Assyrian  kingdom  had  acquired 
the  force  that  was  destined  to  subdue  them.  The  independence  of 
Mesopotamia  seems  still  indicated  by  the  oppression  of  Israel  by 
Chushan-Rishathaim,  a  "King  of  Aram,'*  in  the  generation  after 
Joshua. 

After  the  repulse  of  this  conqueror  from  Palestine  by  Othniel,  we 
read  no  more  of  Mesopotamia  as  an  aggressive  power ;  and,  in  the 
earliest  Assyrian  inscriptions  (which  date  from  about  B.C.  1100),  we 
find  no  centralized  monarchy  in  this  country,  the  proper  Aram, 
between  the  Khabour  and  the  Euphrates.  It  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  firom  Assyria,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Nairi, 
who  aie  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  and  offer  but 
little  resistance  to  the  Assyrian  armies.  In  the  wara  by  which 
David  extended  his  power  to  the  Euphrates,  we  find  Hadarezer, 
king  of  Zobah,  calling  to  his  help  ''  the  Syrians  beyond  the  rivor,** 
who  are  defeated  by  David  in  a  great  battle.^*  Excepting  this 
notice,  there  is  a  great  gap  in  the  Scriptural  notices  from  the  period 
of  the  Judges  till  the  A^yrian  power,  now  at  its  height,  begins  to 
be  felt  by  the  kings  of  Israel.  We  learn  from  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions that  the  lately  consolidated  Assyrian  empire  ^'as  engaged 
at  this  time  in  establishing  its  power  within  the  Euphrates. 

§  11.  Thus  much  concerning  the  light  which  the  Bible  throws  on 
ihe  earliest  history  of  Assyria.  The  information  furnished  by 
classical  authors  looks  fiur  more  abundant,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is 
worthless.  The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  two  or  three  forms,  only  slightly  varied,^'  and  which  is 
aLanoBt  certainly  derived  from  Ctesias,  must  of  necessity  be  dis- 
carded, together  with  his  date  for  the  kingdom.  It  covers  a  space 
of  above  1200  years,  and  bears  marks  besides  of  audacious  fraud, 
beii^  composed  of  names  snatched  hoax  all  quarters,  Aryan,  Semitic, 
and  Greek — names  of  gods,  names  of  towns,  names  of  rivers. 
Its  estimate  of  time  presents  the  impossible  average  of  34  or  35 
jean  to  a  reign ;  while  the  prevalence  of  round  numbers  betrays 
the  artificial  character  of  the  lisL  Berosus  gave  the  names  of  the 
45  kings  of  his  sixth  dynasty;  but  unfortunately  they  are  all  lost : 
they  might  have  been  a  guide  for  comparison  with  the  inscriptions, 

<•  2  tan.  x.  16  ;  1  Chitm.  six.  16 ;  oomp.  title  to  Pnlm  Ix.,  "  When  BaTid 
strove  with  Amm-naharaim  and  with  Aram-xobtth,"  In  the  Armm-naharaXM 
(•*  Anun  of  the  two  rlTers  *')  of  Seriptnre  we  aee  the  J^aAarayn  of  the  Egyptian 
reeords ;  hot  the  Ifairi  of  the  Assyrian  annals  had  either  n  douhle  meaning  or  a 
wider  extent;  for  sone  of  he  eampalgna  against  them  are  clearly  in  the  yallev  of 
tbe  Upper  Tigris  in  Armenia. 

'  Clinton.  •  P^sti  Belienid,'  vol.  i.  p.  S67. 
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like  that  furaished  by  Manetho's  lists  of  the  Egjrpiian  kings. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  an  Armenian  historian,  who  often  preserves 
valuable  traditions,  names  the  first  kings  of  Assyria  in  the  following 
order:  —  Kimis,  Ghalaos,  Arbelus,  Anebus,  Babius.  These  are 
evidently  geographical  names,  the  first  two  representing  the  ca^^tals 
of  Nineveh  and  Chale  (Calah),  the  third  Arbela,  and  the  other  two 
probably  Nipur  and  Babylon.  If  the  list  is  worth  anything,  it 
implies  the  early  conquest  by  Assyria  of  two  of  the  capitals  of 
Babylonia.  There  remains  the  famous  Canon,  or  CSatalogue  of 
Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  kings,  compiled  by  the 
astronomer  and  geographer,  Claudius  Ptolemseus,  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines.  The  **  Assyrian  "  portion — which  is  chiefly  Baby- 
lonian, but  throws  much  incidental  light  upon  Assyria — owes  its 
value  to  the  probability  that  it  was  derived  from  Babylonian  sources ; 
and  its  authenticity  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  an  Assyrian  cunei- 
form Canon,  or  list  of  kings  from  the  10th  century  B.C.  This  does 
not,  however,  give  the  names  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  kings,  for 
which  we  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

§  12.  The  earliest  of  these,  relating  to  Assyria,  are  Babylonian. 
The  remote  time  at  which  the  Assyrians  settled  on  the  part  of 
Upper  Tigris  between  the  two  Zahs  may  be  inferred  from  the 
record  of  Tiglath-pileser  at  KUeh'SherghtU^  that  a  temple  of  the  god 
Anu  was  built  at  that  place  by  Shamas-iva,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon, 
both  of  whom  he  styles  "high-priesta  of  Asshur."**  Here  we 
find  the  lowest  (along  the  Tigris)  of  the  great  Assyrian  capitals  the 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  chief  Assyrian  god,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Babylonian  viceroy ;  and  here  also  other  tablets  of  Babylonian 
governors  have  been  found. 

We  have  no  statement  of  the  time  when  a  separate  kingdom'  was 
first  established  in  Assyria ;  but  evidence  of  its  existence  in  and 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Puma-puriyas  is  furnished  by 
the  names  and  actions  of  three  Assyrian  kings  on  a  synchronistic 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum.^  The  first  of  these,  Assfiur-bd-nisis^ 
makes  a  treaty  with  a  Babylonian  king;  the  second,  Buzur-Asshurj 
makes  a  treaty  with  Pumorpuriyas,  who  marries  the  daughter  of 
the  third,  Asshur-vatila.  The  son  of  Purna-puriyas  having  been 
killed  in  a  rebellion,  Attkwr-vatUa  makes  a  successful  war  against 
the  usurper,  and  places  (probably)  Kur-gdUuu  upon  the  Babylonian 
throne. 

^  See  chap.  x.  §  14 ;  where  it  hu  been  shown  that  the  time  referred  to  is 
probably  aboat  the  middle  of  ihe  19th  century  B.C.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Aukur  does  not  oocnr  in  the  inscription  as  the  name  of  the  city. 

*  Bawlinson  plaoes  them  between  b.c.  1650  and  1550.  As  the  tablet  is  mnti- 
lated  at  the  beginning,  and  the  first  name  is  some  way  down,  there  would  seem 
to  haye  been  other  kings  before  him.  The  dai«  of  the  tablet  is  at  Itoal  as  lata  aa 
ftbalmsneser  II.  (b.c.  858  828),  to  whose  wars  it  alludes. 
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These  transactioos,  which  show  that  Assyria  was  not  only  inde- 
pendent bnt  powerful,  are  followed  by  a  blank  of  about  200  yean, 
in  which  it  has  been  very  doubtfully  proposed  to  place  Bet-mmili' 
hapi,  a  king  who  must  have  been  famous  in  Assyrian  tradition ; 
for  a  genealogical  tablet,  of  uncertain  date,  names  him  as  having 
•*  established  the  authority "  of  the  later  kings,  **  of  whom,  from 
that  time^  Asshur  proclaimed  the  glory  " — phrases  which  appear  to 
mark  the  reputed  founder  of  a  dynasty. 

§  13.  The  oldest  coTUemporary  records  of  Assyria  yet  found  are 
on  the  bricks  of  KUeh-Sherghat,  wbicb  thuy  seem  to  mark  as  the 
first  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  as  the  Assyrians  proceeded  from 
Babylonia,  and  had  at  first  to  maintain  their  independence  against 
her,  it  is  natural  that  their  first  capital  should  be  the  lowest  on  the 
oourse  of  the  Tigris.  We  find  a  series  of  tix  kings,  in  direct  descent 
from  &ther  to  son ; — BeUluth  (perhaps  the  Belochus  of  the  Greeks), 
Pud^,  Ivorlush  7.,  Shalmaneter  /.,  TigkUhi-Nin,  and  Iva-lush  IT. ;  *• 
of  whom  the  first  four  stamped  their  names  and  royal  titles  (which 
are  such  as  to  prove  their  independence)  on  the  bricks  of  the  build- 
ings which  they  raised  or  repaired  at  their  capital  city  of  Asshur 
(^KSeh^Sherghat),  The  last  three  are  also  named  in  the  genealogical 
tablet  referred  to  above;  and  Tiglathi-Nin  in  a  very  important 
inscription  of  Sennacherib. 

Shalmaneser  L  is  named  in  the  "standard  inscription"  at 
Nimrud  as  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Oalah  on  that  site ; — a  step 
which  transferred  the  capital  from  its  more  exposed  and  less  fertile 
nte  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  the  rich  and  well  protected 
ground  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Great  Zab.  Later  inscriptions 
record  his  expeditions  against  the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  where 
he  built  cities  and  began  the  policy  of  colonizing  them  from  a 
distance.    He  is  ihejirsi  known  Assyrian  conqueror, 

§  14.  The  subjection  of  the  upper  country  by  Shalmaneser  I. 
seems  to  have  enabled  his  son  Tiglathi-Nin'^  to  dispute  with 
Babylon  the  supremacy  of  Mesopotamia.  Not  only  is  he  called,  in 
the  genealogical  tablet  mentioned  above,  "  King  of  the  8umir  and 
Acoad"*  (i,e,  of  Babylonia),  but  a  most  interesting  record  of 
Sennacherib  mentions  that  king's  recovery  of  a  signet-ring  which 
ibis  ancient  predecessor  had  left  at  Babylon,  and  which  bore  the  in- 
scription, ^  Tiglathi-Nin,  King  of  Assyria,  son  of  Shalmaneser,  King 
of  Assyria,  and  conqueror  of  Kar-Dunis**  (i.  e.  Babylonia) :  a  testi- 
mony, not  only  to  his  power,  but  his  presence  at  Babylon.    Such  an 

**  BawlinMm  plaoea  them  approximattil/if  between  b.c.1850  and  18S0,  Melgnlng 
SO  yeeia  to  eeeh  as  the  aTerage  derired  tcaax.  the  known  reigna  of  two  leriea  of 
later  kings  in  direet  descent. 

*>  It  is  a  eorioos  ooineidenee  that  his  name  Is  one  of  those  eompoonded  from 
that  of  Ninmt  the  mythio  oonqoeror  of  Bab jlon. 
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event  seems  the  fittest  to  mark  the  epoch  at  which,  aooording  to 
Beioeus,  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  hegan  to  reign  at  Babylon  i^ 
signifying  pcohably  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Assyrian 
royal  house  on  the  throne  of  Babylonia. 

''We  must  not^  however,  suppose,**  observes  Professor  Rawlinson, 
"  that  Babylonia  was  from  this  time  really  subject  continuously  to 
the  court  of  Nineveh.  The  subjection  may  have  been  maintained 
for  a  little  more  than  a  century;  but  about  that  time  we  find 
evidence  that  the  yoke  of  Assyria  had  been  shaken  ofi^  and  that 
the  Babylonian  monarchs,  who  have  Semitic  names,  and  are  probably 
Assyrians  by  descent,  had  become  hostile  to  the  Ninevite  kings, 
and  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  tbem.  No  real  permanent 
subjection  of  the  Lower  country  to  the  Upper  was  effected  till  the 
time  of  Sargon;"*  and  even  under  the  Sargonid  dynasty  revolts 
were  frequent ;  nor  were  the  Babylonians  reconciled  to  the  Assyrian 
sway  till  Esar-baddon  united  the  two  crowns  in  his  own  person,  and 
reigned  alternately  at  the  two  capitals.  Still  it  is  probable  that, 
from  the  time  of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  Upper  countiy  was  recognised  as 
the  superior  of  the  two;  it  had  shown  its  might  by  a  conquest  and 
the  imposition  of  a  dynasty — ^proofs  of  power  which  were  ftr  from 
counterbalanced  by  a  few  retaliatory  raids  adventured  upon  under 
favourable  circumstances  by  the  Babylonian  princes.  Its  influence 
was  therefore  felt,  even  while  its  yoke  was  refused ;  and  the  Semi- 
tising  of  the  Chaldseans,  commenced  under  the  Arabs,  continued 
during  the  whole  time  of  Assyrian  preponderance.'*  ^ 

I'iglathi-Nin  seems  also  to  have  extended  his  father's  conquests 
to  the  north ;  for  the  great  Auku/t-wxxiT'pal^  of  whom  we  have  pre- 
sently to  sp«ik,  mentions  a  tablet  set  up  by  him  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tsupnaif  or  Eastern  Tigris.  His  son,  Jvaluih  11^  appears, 
from  the  genealogical  tablet  on  which  alcme  his  name  oceuiSy  to 
have  extended  the  AsByrian  dominions  still  further. 

Tighdhi'Nin  is  the  first  Assyrian  king  for  whom  the  caneiform 
records  give  a  date ;  for  Sennacherib  places  him  600  years  before  his 
own  capture  of  Babylon,  which  was  in  b.c.  702.  This  carries  his 
reign  back  to  about  b.o.  IHOO,  a  date  near  enough  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Bwih  Dynasty  of  Beicsus  (B.a  1270>*» 

§  16.  The  next  great  name  in  the  Assyrian  annals  happens  to  be 
COB  having  the  same  meaning,  TigkUh'ptleser  {Ti^atJt-palzira)  7.^ 

It  mart  be  r«nmbered  that  the  dynasties  of  Beroeos  er^  those  of  Zm^  o/ 


In  the  lest  twenty  yeers  of  the  8th  century  b.c. 

M  BawUnson,  •  Five  Honarohiee,*  vdL  U.  pp.  S05,  906. 

*■  BawUneon  gets  arer  the  difhtenee  \j  sappoatair  that  Senna^erlb  need  a 
oand  number ;  others  take  b.c.  1300  literally ;  but,  remembering  that  the  epoah 
leriTed  from  Beioana  le  a  part  of  m  eknmohpietU  9ck&m*,  we  ought  to  be  oontant 
vith  an  approximatlun  of  SO  yeara.  ••  See  aboTO,  {  &. 
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He  has  left  tib  ihe  earliest  of  that  most  interesting  class  of  records, 
which  may  truly  be  called  Assyrian  books — tablets,  cylindere,  or 
prisms  of  clay,  covered  with  caneiform  inscriptioDs  in  a  fine 
character,  and  then  baked.  Like  books  too,  they  were  multiplied 
for  use  and  preservation ;  and  thus  our  museum  possesses  two  perfect 
echoes,  besides  frsgments  of  others,  of  the  cylindere  inscribed  with 
the  annals  of  the  first  five  years  of  Tiglaih-pilesei's  reign.'' 

The  genutnenoB  of  the  inscription  is  attested  by  the  statement  it 
contains :  '*  The  list  of  my  victories,  Ac.,  I  have  inscribed  on  my 
tablets  and  cylinders,  and  I  have  placed  it  [to  remain]  to  the  last  days, 
in  the  temple  of  my  lords,  Ann  and  Iva."  Its  eompUtenesB  is  testi- 
fied by  the  concluding  invocation  and  ourse  on  any  who  should 
destroy  the  records.  The  inscription  gives  the  names  and  deeds  of 
the  king's  four  predecesBors ;  and  his  own  name  occurs  again,  indth 
that  of  his  father  and  son,  in  the  often-quoted  synchronistic  tablet 

Thus  we  have  a  second  series  of  six  kings  in  succession  from 
&ther  and  son,  and  only  separated  from  the  former  series  by  about 
20 years:**  speaking  roughly,  they  fill  up  the  12th  century  b.o. 
The  first  of  these,  ^in^po^nro,  is  mentioned  with  a  phrsse  which 
seems  to  mark  the  head  of  a  dynasty.  Anhur-daJirU  snd  MuktggU- 
Nebo  reigned  prosperously,  but  not  without  rebellions ;  and  Asahur* 
ria-Uim  is  styled  '^the  powerful  king,  the  snbduer  of  rebelUoos 
ooontrieB,  he  who  has  reduced  all  the  aecursed."  Among  his 
enemies  was  the  first  Babylonian  king  who  bore  the  name  of  NcUf^ 
chodonotorj^ 

§  16.  The  Annals  of  TiOLATH-piLBsnt  L  hintfelf  record  the  exten- 
sioD  of  the  Assyrian  power  over  the  whole  region  of  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia and  a  large  part  of  the  mountains  on  its  north.  After  invoking, 
as  the  guardians  of  his  kingdom,  the  **  great  gods  who  rule  ova  heaven 
and  earth,"  Bel^  Sin,  ShamoB^  Iva^  Nin^  and  Ishtar^  *^  the  source  of 
the  gods,  the  queen  of  victory,**  and  after  a  grandiloquent  recital  of  his 
own  royal  titles  *^— he  relates  the  five  campaigns  in  which  he  defeated 
tiie  Muakai  or  If oschians,  a  mountain  race  in  the  Taurus  or 

•r  This  vna  the  iiuorfptlon  wbieh  the  "Royvl  Aifaitic  Sodetj  proposed  to  Mi\]or  (now 
Bfar  Henry)  BswUmon,  Dr.  Blneka,  Mr.  Fox  lUbot,  and  M.  Oppert,  m  a  test  of 
the  priaeiplee  ofeaneiliomi  interpretation  ;  and  their  agreement  was  nffloient  to 
pirore  the  general  loiindneae  of  their  methods. 

M  BawUnaon  plaeea  them  between  bx.  1210  and  1090. 

*•  Bene  detaile  of  tliia  war  are  giren  by  BawUnaon,  *  Five  Mooarehiea,'  to*.  iL 
p.  SIO.  It  ia  thought  that  there  are  indicationt  of  hie  having  made  war  in 
Bonthem  Syria  and  Paleatine ;  but  the  attempt  to  identify  him  with  the  Chnahan- 
riahathaim  of  Jndgea  iii.  8,  leems  to  involve  a  miaoonoeption  of  the  relations 
between  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  It  is  perhapa  more  likely  that  Meeopotamia 
was  tribotary  to  Egypt,  though  littJe  more  than  nootlnally.    (See  ohap.  -vi.  1 10.> 

**  It  ia  worth  noCiee  in  connection  with  points  mentioned  befiore  that  he  de* 
serlbse  himself  as  **king  of  ike  peofU  of  eoKoM  ton^iMc;  king  of  tA«  /our 
ffVfMM;"  *'the  exalted  sovereign,  whose  servants  Asshur  has  appointed  to  the 
ftKunmmU  ofthofour  rogiont."  Possibly  this  may  mean  all  the  landa  to  the 
north,  eonth,  east,  and  west. 
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Niphates,  and  subdued  Qummukh  (Commagene),  which  they  bad 
overrun ;  repulsed  the  Khatti  or  Hittites  from  the  Assyrian  terri> 
tory ;  carried  bis  arms,  on  the  one  side  into  the  mountains  of 
Zagrus,  and  on  the  other,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  Nalri,  taking  120  chariots,  and  driving  them  and  their 
allies  as  far  Its  the  "  Upper  Sea,"  which  can  only  be  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  coincidence  of  the  name  of  the  Ncuri  with  the  Aran^ 
naharaim  of  Scripture  and  the  Naharayn  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments marks  this  as  the  decisive  subjugation  of  the  Mesopota- 
znians  west  of  the  Kh<ibour,  together  with  their  allies  of  Upper 
Syria,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 

Turning  next  to  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates,  he  attacked 
the  Aramaeans,  who  occupied  both  banks  of  the  river  for  some  250 
miles  below  Ciroesium,  as  far  as  the  l^tikhiy  the  Shvhites  of  Scrip- 
ture, whose  country  was  between  Anah  and  Hit,  He  smote  theia 
"at  one  blow,"  crossing  the  river  on  skins,  and  returned  ladeu 
with  plunder,  lliis  account  sets  in  their  true  light  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  so-called  conquests  of  the  Assyrians— predatory 
excursions  on  a  vast  scale,  to  strike  terror  into  hostile  tribes,  and  to 
earry  off  slaves  and  booty  to  enhance  the  monarch's  state  at  home. 

In  the  story  of  his  last  campaign,  Tiglath-pileser  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  claim  the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  but  the  name 
used.  Must  or  Musri,  has  two  senses ;  and  it  seems  here  to  denote 
the  forward  ranges  of  Zagrus,  between  the  Great  Zab  and  the 
Eastern  Khabour,  the  mountaineers  of  which  had  hitherto  main- 
tained their  independence,  but  were  now  subjected  to  tribute."^ 

The  whole  result  of  the  five  campaigns  is  summed  up  as  follows : 
"  Thus  fell  into  my  hands  altogether,  between  the  commencement  of 
my  reign  and  my  fifth  year,  forty-two  countries,  with  their  kings, 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Zab  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
the  country  of  the  Khatti,  and  the  upper  ocean  of  the  setting  sun. 
I  brought  them  under  one  government;  I  took  hostages  from  them, 
and  I  imposed  on  them  tribute  and  offerings.**  These  phrases 
seem  to  warrant  the  assigning  to  Tiglath-pileser  I.  the  first  orga- 
nization of  Assyria  as  an  empire ;  and  the  record  of  his  great  works, 
as  a  builder  and  restorer  of  temples,  proves  his  care  for  the  national 

•>  That  this  Mturi  was  not  Egypt  is  clear  from  the  name  of  its  oapital  Arin, 
and,  befidee,  it  is  described  u  a  mountainous  country.  The  probabilities  of  an 
attack  on  EgTPt  by  Assyria  at  this  time  would  involre  an  interesting  bat  some- 
what intricate  discussion.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  Philistines  and  the 
HitUtes  were  at  the  height  of  their  power,  thus  barring  the  great  military  road ; 
and  a  oonfliot  with  these  tribes,  which  must  ^are  occupied  at  least  a  whole 
campaign,  would  not  haTe  been  pawed  orer  in  so  minute  a  record.  Besides,  the 
whole  object  of  these  campaigns  was  clearly  to  establish  the  Assyrian  power 
witkm  iU  natural  limntM^  the  very  Umita  assigned  to  the  king's  conquests  in  the 
final  summary.  The  Egyptian  records  seem  to  show  an  alliance  with  Assyria 
about  this  time.    See  chap.  Ti.  §  to.  * 
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peligioD.  The  details  given  of  his  mode  of  warfare  agree  exactly  with 
those  vivid  pictures  in  bas-relief  with  which  the  later  kings  delighted 
to  line  their  palace  halls,  and  which  may  now  be  perused  by  all  like 
an  open  book,  on  the  walls  of  the  British  and  French  museums. 
Rivers  are  crossed  on  skins,  strongholds  stormed,  cities  burnt,  lands 
laid  waste,  a  vast  booty  in  cattle  and  treasure  carried  off;  and,  as  for 
the  people — we  must  not  spoil  the  king's  own  words — "  The  ranks 
of  their  warriors,  Bghting  in  the  battle,  were  beaten  down  as  if  by 
the  tempest  Their  carcases  covered  the  valleys  and  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  /  cut  off  their  heads.  Of  the  battlements  of  their  cities 
I  made  heaps"  like  mounds  of  earth.  Their  movables,  their 
wealth,  and  their  valuables  I  plundered  to  a  countless  amount  Six 
thousand  of  their  common  soldiers,  who  fled  before  my  servants  and 
accepted  my  yoke,  I  took  and  gave  over  to  the  men  of  my  own  terri- 
tory as  slaves." 

Another  set  of  representations  in  the  royal  pictures  is  illustrated 
by  this  narrative.  The  Assyrian  kings  had  always  a  passion  for  the 
chase ;  they  were  literally  **  mighty  hunters ;"  and  Tiglath-pileeer 
records  his  sporting  achievements,  just  as  his  successors  depicted 
theirs.  '*  In  the  country  of  the  Hittites,  he  boasts  of  having  slain 
*  four  wild  bulls,  strong  and  fierce,'  with  his  arrows ;  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harran,  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour,  he  had  killed 
ten  large  wild  buffaloes,  and  taken  four  alive.  These  captured 
animals  he  had  carried  with  him  on  his  return  to  Asshur,  his  capital 
city,  t(^ether  with  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  slain  beasts.  The  lions 
which  he  had  destroyed  in  his  various  journeys  he  estimates  at  920 1 
All  these  successes  he  ascribes  to  the  powerful  protection  of  Nin 
and  Nergal."  "  This  rdigiaus  spirit  pervades  the  whole  inscription. 
The  exactness  of  its  date  is  tantalizing,  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  year  is  marked.  "  In  the  month  KuzaUa  (Chisleu), 
on  the  29th  day  in  the  year,  presided  over  by  Inoriliya^pallik,  the 

§  17.  But  far  more  important  than  its  exact  date  is  the  insight 
which  this  self-drawn  full-length  portrait  of  one  of  its  earliest  kings 
gives  us  into  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  her  position 
among  her  neijghbours  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  b.o. 
"  She  was  a  compact  and  powerful  kingdom,  centralized  under  a 
single  monarch,  and  with  a  single  great  capital,  in  the  midst  of  wild 
tribes,  which  clung  to  a  separate  independence,  each  in  its  own  valley 
or  village.  At  the  approach  of  a  great  danger,  these  tribes  might 
consent  to  coalesce  and  to  form  alliances,  or  even  confederations ;  but 

**  Comp.  leaiah  zxt.  2  ;  Micah  i.  6. 

<*  Rawliiuon,  '  Fire  Monarohies,'  rol.  ii.  pp.  817,  318.     On  Assyrian  hunting. 
scenes  in  general,  see  Layard's  *  Ninereh/  vol.  iS.  p.  481. 
**  This  is  one  of  the  tpimymit  whose  names  mark  each  year. 
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the  federal  tie,  never  one  of  much  tenacity,  and  rarely  capable  of 
holding  its  ground  in  the  presence  of  monarchic  vigour,  was  here 
especially  weak.  After  one  defeat  of  their  joint  forces  by  the  Assyriaii 
troops  the  confederates  commonly  dispersed,  each  flying  to  the  defence 
of  his  own  city  or  territory,  with  a  short-sighted  selfishneas  which  de- 
served and  ensured  defeat  In  one  direction  <mly  was  Assyria  con* 
fronted  by  a  rival  state  possessing  a  power  and  orgEinicatiOn  in  (dia- 
racter  not  unlike  her  own,  though  scarcely  of  equal  strength.  On  her 
southern  frontier  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  still  existing;  its 
Semitic  kings,  though  originally  established  upon  the  throne  bj 
Assyrian  influence,  had  dissolved  all  connection  with  their  <dd 
protectors,  and  asserted  their  thorough  independence."** 

§  18.  The  silence  of  the  cylinder  respecting  Babylonia  is  partly 
compensated  by  two  later  records.  The  synchronistic  tablet  relates 
that  he  invaded  the  country  in  two  successive  years,  wasting  the 
*'  upper"  or  northern  districts,  taking  the  frontier  fort  of  Eur-galazii 
(^Akkerku/),  Sippara,  and  Babylon  itself,  and  returning  down  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  took  several  cities  of  the  Tsukhi.  It  appears  to 
have  been  during  this  retreat  that  he  was  overtaken  by  the  King  Mero- 
dach-idin-akhi,  who  inflicted  upon  him  some  serious  blow ;  ^  for 
Sennacherib  rscords,  in  his  celebrated  rock  inscription  at  Bavia$i^ 
near  Ehorsabad,  his  recovery  of  certain  idols  which  had  been  carried  to 
Babylon  by  Merodach-idin-akhi,  who  had  taken  them  from  Tiglath- 
pileser  at  Behalin  (probably  near  Tekrit).  These  idols  had  doubt- 
less been  carried  with  the  army  (as  the  Hebrews  took  the  ark  against 
the  Philistines)  as  a  security  for  victory.^  The  fact  that  such  objects 
of  veneration  and  trophies  of  victory  were  not  recovered  for  above  400 
years  is  significant  of  the  strength  of  Babylon ;  while  the  mcmuments 
•  f  successive  Assyrian  kings  testify  their  repeated  efforts  to  subdue 
her.  '*  A  hostile  and  jealous  spirit  appears  henceforth  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Assyria  and  Babylon ;  we  find  no  more  intermarriages 
of  the  one  royal  house  with  the  other ;  wars  are  frequ^it,  almost 
oonstant— nearly  every  Assyrian  monarch  whose  history  is  known 
to  us  in  detail  conducting  at  least  one  expedition  into  Babylonia."* 

§  19.  Tiglath-pileser  L  has  still  one  more  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  typical  king  of  the  old  monarchy.  The  earliest  specimen  of 
Assyrian  sculpture  is  a  figure  of  this  king  in  bas-relief  on  the  face 

•*  RawUnson,  *  Five  Monarebiw,'  toL  11.  p.  938. 

^  The  liability  of  an  Oriental  army,  when  retreatiiig  oareleaaly,  eneambered 
with  Its  oaptiTes  and  plunder,  to  such  an  attaek  from  a  reeolnte  puraier  ie  Ulns- 
trated  by  Abraham*!  pureoit  and  defbat  of  Chedorlaomer,  which,  in  Its  torn, 
reoelves  light  from  the  case  before  ns. 

*'  This  sappliee  one  of  the  leading  ohronologieal  data.  The  Bayiaa  Inscrip- 
tion was  set  up  in  Sennacherib's  10th  year,  b.o.  692,  and  he  says  that  the  idols 
were  captured  418  years  prcTloasly,  which  brings  ns  to  b.c.  1110,  probably  jut 
at  the  close  of  Tiglath-pUeser's  reign.  •>  Kawlineon,  I,  e.  p.  380. 
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of  the  Dative  rocks  in  a  cavern  near  the  eastern  source  of  the  Tigris 
— ^the  memorial,  prohably,  of  the  extent  of  his  conquests  in  that  direo- 
tioD.  It  represents  the  king  in  his  sacerdotal  drees,  with  the  ri^t 
arm  extended,  and  the  left  hand  gmsping  the  sacrificial  mace,  and  the 
Tock  hears  the  following  inscription :  "  By  the  grace  of  Asshur, 
Shamas,  and  Iva,  the  Great  Gods,  I,  Tiglath-plleser,  Eong  of 
Assyria,  son  of  Asshur-ris-ilim, 
King  of  Assjrria,  who  was  the  son 
of  Mutaggil-Neho,  King  of  Assyria, 
mardiing  finom  the  great  sea  of 
AJchiri^  to  the  sea  of  Nairi,  for  the 
third  time  have  invaded  the  country 
of  the  NaiHr^  The  &ot  that  this 
monument  was  sought  for  and 
found,  in  consequence  of  the  record 
of  its  existence  in  this  very  locality 
in  an  inscription  of  a  later  king  (see 
p.  249),  is  one  of  the  eocperimenta 
eruds  of  cuneiform  science.  An- 
other early  specimen  of  sculpture, 
the  mutilated  statue  in  our  museum 
of  the  goddess  Ishtar  or  Astarte, 
dates  prohahly  from  the  reign  of 
AMshur-Mrhala^  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Tiglath-pileser  I. 

§  20.  At  the  close  of  what  is  called 
**  the  Tiglath-pileser  series  "  of  six 
kings,  the  leading  English  autho- 
rities find  a  great  gap  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  broken  by  only  one  uncertain  name.^  But  M.  Oppert 
and  the  French  writers  place  here  the  king  who  has  been  mentioned 
above  as  having  "  established  the  authority  of  the  later  kings."  They 
read  his  name  BeUcaiirassou,  and  identify  him  with  the  BelitaraSy 
governor  of  the  royal  gardens,  who  (according  to  the  Gnek  writers) 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign,  and  became  the  head 
of  the  new  dynasty,  which  lasted  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  end 
of  the  Old  or  Upper  Empire.    Whichever  may  be  the  correct  view, 


Figure  of  Tiglath-pileser  1.  (From  a 
rode  tablet  near  Korkbar.) 


**  The  interpreters  explain  the  Sea  of  AkMri  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Sea  9f  Nairi  as  Lake  Van,  It  is  clear  that  the  country  of  the  NaM  Includes  the 
locality  of  the  monument,  showing  that  Professor  Bawlinson  is  right  in  giving 
these  people  a  wider  range  than  Mesopotamia. 

ra  "  The  single  name  of  Aaehur-Mazur,  which  has  been  assigned  to  this  period, 
is  reeorered  f^om  an  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.  (the  Black  Obelisk  King),  who 
speaks  of  a  city  Mvddmu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  been 
taken,  before  his  time,  by  TigUth-pileser  and  Asshur-IAazur,  Kings  of  Assyria." 
—Bawlinson,  *  Five  Monarchies,'  vol.  ii.  p.  334,  note. 
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it  ifl  remarkable  that  this  break  in  the  Assjrrian  dynasty,  indicating 
a  diminution  of  its  power,  occurs  at  the  very  time  when  the  wani 
of  David  and  the  splendid  government  of  Solomon  established  a 
real  empire  of  Israel  up  to  the  Euphrates  itself;  and  when,  also-- 
towards  the  close  of  the  interval — Rezon  founded  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  Damascus,  which  maintained  a  constant  conflict  against 
Assyria  till  the  final  triumph  of  the  latter.^  It  is  also  remarkable 
that,  just  when  the  power  of  Assyria  was  thus  circumscribed  on 
the  west,  we  begin  to  find  apparent  traces  of  Assyrian  influence  in 
Egypt  in  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  22nd  Dynasty.**  And  we 
can  now  see.  how  the  conquests  of  that  dynasty  in  Palestine  were 
facilitated  by  the  internal  troubles  which  weakened  Assyria. 

Both  sets  of  authorities  come  into  agreement  at  the  reign  of 
Aashur-idin-cMi,  from  whom  the  list  of  kings  is  complete  (with 
only  two  or  three  cases  of  doubt)  down  to  the  end  of  the  Upper 
Monarchy.*'  But  the  first  great  name  in  this  new  series  is  that 
of  a  king  who  vies  with  Tiglath-pileser  I.  in  his  conquests,  and 
the  fulness  of  his  annals,  and  far  surpasses  him  in  his  architectural 
monuments.  We  suspend,  till  the  next  chapter,  the  mention  of  hia 
name,  as  it  is  read  in  different  ways. 

'1  These  remarks  are  founded  on  the  chronology  caleulated  by  the  English 
authorities,  who  place  the  whole  series  of  kings,  f^om  ^MAnr-Mitn-aJkAi  to  AmHw^ 
lush,  between  b.o.  950  and  747.  Bat  the  Frenoh  writers  (Oppert,  Lenormant,  fte.) 
place  the  same  series  Jtut  40  years  higher.  **  See  abore,  chap.  tIL  §  6. 

'*  See  the  list  in  BawUnson. 
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ON   THE  SITE    AND   EXTISST  OF 
NINEVEH. 

The  traditional  site  of  Nineoek  fa  marked 
1^  the  mounds  of  Koyumjik  and  Nelbi- 
runia,  opposite  MosuL  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  Nineveh  of  Sennacherib ;  and  It 
is  the  only  one  of  the  royal  cities  on  the 
Tigris  to  which  we  hare  as  yet  found  the 
name  distinctly  applied  by  the  Assyrians 
themselves.  But  we  must  not  rush  to  the 
conclwion  that  this  was  either  the  ori- 
ginal or  the  only  Nineveh.  It  may  even 
be  possible  to  reconcile  the  views  of  thoeo 
who  rpgard  all  the  other  royal  cities  as 
distinct  from  Nineveh  and  from  each  other, 
and  of  those  (especially  Mr.  Lisyard)  who 
Include  all  the  ruins  from  Nimrud  to 
Kojfunjik  and  AU^M-runuf  under  that 


KUth^Fherghai  lies  too  far  south  to  be 
included;  and  Khonabad  is  expressly  dia- 


tingttlshed  hj  its  founder,  Sargoo,  team 
Nineveh,  to  which  it  stood  (as  a  royal 
resideooe)  somewhat  in  the  relatkm  of 
l^ndsor  to  London. 

(1)  The  primeval  antlquily  of  Ninsveb 
(by  that  fiosnc)  is  attested  both  by  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  the  Egyptian  reoorda  of  the 
18th,  19th.  and  20th  dynasties ;  thai  is,  m 
early  as  the  16th  oentuiy  b  a,  long  bcfion 
the  axe  of  the  Assyrian  kings  who  had 
their  capitals  at  Asshur  {KHeKShergkat') 
andGalah(J^tmnid).  Mr.  Layard  obacrveB 
that  "there  are  now  reasons  for  ooo* 
Jecturing  that  the  mound  of  Koywi^ 
covers  the  remains  of  edifices  erected  by 
some  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  ^hagL* 
('  Smaller  Nineveh  and  Babylon/  Introd. 

p.  XXXV.) 

(a)  Kings  of  the  OM  Assyrian  Monarchy, 
residing  at  Calah  (mmruO),  mention 
Nmeveh.  iSspedally  the  great  ■*  Nlmrnd 
King."  AsAur-natit'pal,  speaka  of  cany- 
ing  materials  to  hit  jtalacs  at  nrfafiwi 
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Tldi  may  mean  Nimrud  (acoordfng  to 
Hr.  LajuPd's  theory);  bat  M.  Place ficmnd 
a  teblec  of  this  nme  king  at  Koyunjik,-^ 
the  0DI7  moDninent  yet  fonnd  there  of  a 
date  e«rlier  than  Senoacberib.  Bat  it 
fleema  from  the  {nacriptiona  that  palaoea 
and  templea  were  ballt  at  Nhnrud  at 
least  two  or  three  centnrlea  before  tha 
north-west  palace  of  (bis  Vng.  which  la 
the  movt  ancient  edifice  yet  explored  In 
that  monnd ;  and  the  perfection  of  arts  and 
mannfactnm  found  in  that  edifice  points 
dearly  to  a  long  preceding  progress. 

(3)  Sennacherib  records  bis  nstorcUion 
Qt  Nineveh  to  be  his  royal  city ;  and  de. 
acrlbes  it  aa  having  a  circuit  of  betwe«'n  30 
and  M  milea.  The  site  of  his  Nineveh  is 
nndonbicdly  marked  by  the  moaoda  oppo- 
site to  Mosnl ;  bat  the  extent  of  the  re- 
mains of  strong  fortiflcatfona,  which  are 
still  to  be  traced,  is  only  ?i  miles  in  drcait. 
Tills  Is  quite  large  enough  for  the  primi- 
tive  city,  which  prubably  became  the  royal 
quarter.  After  this  period,  we  still  find 
the  Assyrian  kings,  aa  fisar-haddon  and 
the  suppoenl  last  king  (^MJ^ur-emui-tZin), 
boilding  palacea  at  JfimrwL 

(4)  All  the  noufidf  yet  explored  con- 
tain the  ruins  solely  of  the  royal  pataeet. 
Among  the  adjacent  enclosures,  defined  bj 
the  remains  of  walla,  and  strewn  with 
fkagmenta  of  bricks  and  pottery,  though 
large  enough  to  mark  falr-sixed  toucm, 
such  aa  would  grow  up  round  a  royal  resi- 
dence, none  approaches  to  the  description 
given  by  Sennacherib^  nor  to  the  statement 
that  **  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city 
of  three  days'  Journey  "—nor  to  that  of 
"Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are 
more  than  sixscore  thousand  persons  that 
cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  band  "-^wbich,  interprett^ 
aa  ekOdrm,  axguea  a  population  of  600,000 
—f'and  also  much  eatOe,"  (Jonah  lii.  3 ; 
iv.  ll>  The  last  statement  la  Important 
aa  Indicating  that  Nineveh,  Uke  the  eaatem 
dtica  both  of  ancient  and  modidu  timea, 
comprised  vast  open  spocesL  It  is  no  im- 
probable Inference,  that  the  whole  space 
from  Himrud  to  the  mouuda  opposite 
Mond  waa  occupied  by  scattered  buildings 
which  ooonected  the  old  towns  and  the  new 
royal  towns  and  residences,  and  were  in- 
cluded tn  Nineveh  in  the  widest  aenae. 

(5)  fiat  we  muat  neither  insist  that  the 
true  qwciflc  meaning  of  Nineeth  was  this 
great  assemblage  of  palaces,  fortrehSes, 
iawom,  and  scattered  bouaea,  nor  confine  it 
Vj  tb0  cndoapd  apace  opposite  Mosul; 
tbnni^  probably  the  latter  may  have  been 
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its  original  sense.  It  fs  rather  snrprlsios 
that  the  disputants  have  not  made  mora 
of  the  analogy  of  our  own  capital,  'llitt 
name  of  Ixmvov  baa  been  extended  tnm 
the  Britidi  village  which  crownni  the  hill 
of  8t  Paul's  to  the  Uoiuau  Londiidum, 
which  did  notpaaa  the  Fleet  valley ;  theLce 
to  the  ''dty,"  which  Is  about  equal  in 
area  to  Hyde  Park ;  and  Ustly  to  the  vast 
aggregate  of  town  and  suburbs  which 
grows  year  by  year,  and  which  (for  iM>me 
purposes)  baa  a  radius  of  15  mlU-a. 

Whether  the  name  of  Ninerdi  spread 
thus,  or  whether  it  was  applied  to  tk€ 
capital  for  iht  Hmt  httng;  where  waa  ita 
original  site,  and  how  large  its  full  extent ; 
are  questluUH  too  nice  to  be  deicrmined  till 
further  records  are  recovered  from  the 
raina. 

(6)  The  city,  which  appeara  in  one  of 
the  earliest  chapters  of  the  Bible,  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  time  of  the  earlieat 
Greek  historians.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Tigris  aa  "  the  river  upon  which  iht  city 
tf  Ninut  (iA  mneveh)  formerly  ttood  " 
(L  103) ;  nor  does  be  aJfect  to  describe  tha 
long  since  perished  city.  Later  writers, 
with  more  or  less  aocuraoy,  mention  it* 
position  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  ii 
Aturia,  above  the  Lycus  {OretU  Zab), 
though  Diodorus,  prof(ras1ng  to  follow 
Cteaias,  placea  it  on  the  Euphratea !  The 
same  writer  gives  a  description  of  the  ciiy 
which,  being  merely  traditional  (and  also 
in  part  doubtlesa  Imaginative)  is  of  little 
value.  It  formed  an  oUoug  quadrangle  of 
150  stadia  by  90  (15  X  9  geographical 
miles),  which  far  exoi^s  the  measures 
given  by  Sennacherib,  and  makea  an  area 
about  twice  an  large  aa  Loudon  and  Its 
suburbs.  Its  waUs  were  100  feet  high, 
and  thick  enough  to  allow  three  chariots 
to  pass  upon  them;  wiih  1500  towcra,  200 
feet  in  height.  These  statementa  are  the 
leas  incredible  when  we  remember  that  the 
walls  wore  huge  earthen  embankmeuta, 
faced  only  with  masonry,  such  as  we  see  hi 
good  preservation  especially  at  Khorsabad. 
btrabo  simply  aays  that  the  city  was 
larger  than  Babylon. 

(7)  Traditions  hung  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  agea  after  the  destruction  o( 
the  dty.  The  mounds  which  cover  the 
ruined  palaces  were  pointed  out  in  ancient 
timea  aa  the  tumbe  of  Ninua  and  Sardana- 
palua;  and  we  have  to  notice  the  stories 
told  to  Mr.  Layard  about  Nimrod  and 
Asshur  under  the  abadow  of  Nimrud. 
But  the  very  name  of  NinevA  survlfvd. 
Tadtus   mentions   the  capture  (In   tha 
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ParihUn  ctvil  war  in  the  time  ofClMdins) 
of"  aibs  NiDos,  TetOBtininu  aedes  Assy- 
ria" In  Adiabene  (Ann.  ziL  13):  Am- 
inianufi  Marcellinos  (xiv.  8),  under  Julian, 
meniions  *'vetus  Nlnus"  in  the  same 
district:  and  coins  exist  of  the  reigns  of 
Claudius,  Tnyjan,  Maximin,and  Gordianus 
Pius,  with  the  legend,  Nikiva  Claudid- 
voua  Thus  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
specific  Roman  Nineveh;  but  the  name, 
like  that  of  Babylon,  appears  to  hare 
wandered  abuutthe  neighbourhood  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  city  wliich 
claimed  it  for  the  time.  Philoetratus  (  Vit. 
JpoU.  Tyan.  1. 19)  speaks  of  a  Ninus  west 
of  the  Euphrates ;  and  Kusebius  applies 
the  name  lo  Nisibis. 

(8)  The  prevailing  traditions  of  the 
Mohammedan  age  ultimately  fixed  on  the 
site  opposite  M<inU.  Thus,  Ibn  Athir 
speaks  of  the  forts  of  Jfinawi  to  the  east, 
and  of  Jioeul  to  the  we^^t,  of  the  Tigris,  in 


I  the  campaigns  of  Abdallah  Ibn  Mo'eiewer 
▲A  16  (aj).  e37),  and  of  Oibeh  Ibo  Far- 
kad,  A.H.  30  (A.D.  641X  quoting  fimtx 
Beladkerit  in  the  annals  of  those  yean 
(Rawltnson, '  As.  Journal,'  1850).  In  the 
I3th  century,  Bet^amtn  of  Tndela  tpeaka 
of  Nineveh  as  opposite  to  Mosul  (*  Travels/ 
p.  91,  6d.  Asber.  1840);  and  Abnlfaraj 
notioes  it  under  the  name  of  Jffinue  ('  Hist. 
Dynast'  pp.  404-441) ;  see  also  his  '  Chro- 
nicon.'  p.  464).  Lastly,  Assemanni,  In  his 
account  of  the  mission  of  Salukah,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Chald«panB.  to  Home,  in 
A.D.  1553.  when  describing  Maul,  says, 
**  a  qua  ex  altera  ripss  parte  abest  Ninive 
bis  mUle  passus."  ('  Bibl.  Orient.'  voL  1. 
p.  634).  in  the  same  work  of  Assemanni 
are  many  notioes  of  Ninev^  as  a  Christian 
bishopric  first  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Mosul,  and  subsequently  under  the  bishop 
of  Assyria  and  Adiabene  ('  BibL  Orient.* 
vol.  11.  p.  459 ;  voL  iii.  pp.  104, 269, 344,  &c). 


Ruins  of  Nineveh. 


The  Moand  of  Nimrud. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  OLD  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 
B.C.  886-746. 


§  1 .  The  two  $eriet  of  seven  hinge  of  the  Old  and  New  Empire.  Asshva-masik-pal. 
§  2.  Aocoant  of  the  recent  Awyrian  diacoTeries.  M.  Botta*8  DiBooveries  at 
Kkonaibad.  §  8.  Mr.  Layard'a  diaeoreriee  at  Ifimrud,  Calah.  Description 
of  the  Jfortk-  Weet  Palaee  of  ABshor-nasir-pal.  §  4.  Plan  of  the  palace.  In- 
aeriptiona,  with  the  Ung'a  annala.  §  j^.  Hia  titlea  on  hia  atatne.  Becorda  of 
his  conquests.  His  hunting  exploits.  §  6.  His  bas-reliefa  in  the  British 
Masemn.  Witnesses  to  the  eruel  despotism  of  Assyria.  §'7.  Excellent  art  of 
the  Boalptnres.  Use  of  oolonr.  Other  objects — ^bowls — ivory-tablets — weights. 
Signs  of  JS^fioA  and  Pheonieian  work.  §  8.  The  temples  and  mggurai  of 
Nimrud.  Canal  and  Tunnel  of  Negomb.  §  9.  Description  of  his  capital  of 
Calah.  His  works  at  KUehSherghat,  §  10.  SHALXAKXSxn  II.,  the  **  Black 
Obeliak  King."  His  "Central  Palace"  at  Ni$nrMd,  Description  of  his 
Obelisks.  §  11.  Belations  of  Aasyria  to  Syria  and  IsraeL  Mention  of  Beii' 
kadad  and  Ahab,  Hazael  and  JeAu,  on  Shalmaneaer'a  monuments.  §  12.  Uis 
other  campaigns.  §  18.  Rebellion  of  his  elder  aon  ;  put  down  by  Shamab-Ita. 
Campaigns  of  this  king.  §  14.  Ita-Lush  IY.  His  palace  at  Mineveh  (in  the 
Jfeibhi'Yunue  mound).  Extent  of  his  dominion.  §  19.  His  power  in  Baby- 
lonia. His  queen  SammwamU  (Semiramis).  §  16.  DoubtAil  period  of 
about  40  years.  Shalxamksbb  III.  and  his  two  aucccaaora.  §  17.  Signs  of 
disturbance  and  rerolt.  Probable  independence  of  Babylon  at  the  Bra  of 
IfeAonaeear,    f  18.  Question  concerning  the  Pvl  of  Scripture. 

§  1.  We  have  seen  the  klDgdom  of  Assyria  grow  into  an  empire ; 
and  we  have  reached  the  point  from  which  we  can  follow  both  its 
history  and  chronology  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  greatness  of 
the  empire  may  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  periods  of  less  than 
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a  century  and  a  half,*  each  comprising  seven  kings — the  first  seven 
belonging  to  the  old  empire,  the  last  to  the  new. 

'ilie  records  of  the  first  of  these  kings,  named  (as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see)  AssHUB-NASiB-PAL,  have  only  been  revealed  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  their  interest,  and  that  of  the  whole 
history  of  Assyria,  is  enhanced  by  their  connection  with  one  of  the 
most  startling  of  modem  historical  discoveries. 

§  2.  Among  the  eastern  travellers  who  had  been  possessed  with 
the  desire  to  explore  those  vast  mounds  upon  and  near  the  Tigris 
— ^in  the  neighbourhood  where  Nineveh  was  known  to  have  stood — 
which  local  tradition  set  down  as  the  works  of  Nimrod,  Mr.  (now 
the  Right  Hon.)  Austen  Henbt  Latard  had  been  especially 
fascinated  by  those  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  Tigris  and 
Great  Zab,  to  which  the  name  of  Nimrud  was  specifically  given. 
While  seeking  for  means  to  explore  them,  his  zeal  was  quickened  by 
the  success  of  M.  Botta,  who,  after  some  mere  gleanings  at  Koyun- 
jik  (which  afterwards  proved  to  be  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  itself)  in 
1842,  had  turned  his  attention  to  Khonahad^  and  had  there  dis- 
covered an  Assyrian  edifice,  *'  the  first,  probably,  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  view  of  man  since  the  fall  of  the  Aasyrian  empire."* 

The  impression  made  by  this  first  discovery  ought  not  to  be  oblite- 
rated by  the  flood  of  knowledge  since  a(kquired.  "  He  (M.  Botta)  soon 
found  that  he  had  opened  a  chamber,  which  was  connected  with 
others^  and  constructed  of  slabs  of  gypsum,*  covered  with  sculptured  re- 
presentations of  Imttles,  sieges,  and  similar  events.  His  wonder  may 
easily  be  imagined.  A  new  history  had  been  suddenly  opened  upon 
him — the  records  of  an  unknown  people  were  before  him.  He  was 
equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  age  and  the  nature  of  the  monu- 
ment The  art  shown  in  the  sculptures — tlie  dresses  of  the  figures — 
their  arms,  and  the  objects  which  accompanied  them — were  all  new 
to  him,  and  afforded  no  clue  to  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of  the  edifice, 
and  to  the  people  who  were  its  founders.  Nimierous  inscriptions 
were  cut  between  the  bas-reliefs,  and  evidently  contained  the  expla- 
nation of  the  events  thus  recorded  in  sculpture.     The  nature  of 

1  Namely,  fkxnn  B.e.  6S6  to  b.c.  749, 140  years ;  and  from  b.o.  746  to  6S5,  121 
years.  Bat  if  we  were  to  take  the  date  of  b.c.  606  for  the  fUl  of  Ninereh,  both 
periods  would  be  exactly  equal,  namely,  140  years. 

*  The  Kliflee  was  oompletely  nnoorered  in  1845.  See  Layard,  *  Ninereh  and 
its  Remains,*  toI.  1.  pp.  10,  9eq.  We  still  speak  of  the  site  of  Sargon's  capital  as 
Khwaahad;  bat  the  Tillage  of  that  name  was  porohased  and  removed  by  U. 
Botta,  in  order  to  exoarata  the  mound  on  which  it  stood.  The  name  is  probably 
from  Khonau-abad  (the  abode  of  Khosro^*)^  one  of  those  Persian  names  which 
many  of  the  villages  in  this  part  of  Assyria  have  obtained  firom  their  vicinity  to 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 

•  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  bas-reliefb  In  the  Assyrian  buildings 
are  for  the  moot  part  of  the  gypsum  and  alabaster  found  in  the  neil^hbourhood, 
some  are  of  limestona. 
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these  inscriptions  ajQforded,  at  least,  evidence  that  the  building  was  of 
a  period  preceding  the  conquest  of  Alexander ;  for  it  was  generally 
admitted  that,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  west  of  Asia  by  the  Mace- 
donians, the  cuneiform  writing  ceased  to  be  employed.  But  too  little 
was  then  known  of  this  character  to  enable  M.  Botta  to  draw  any 
inference  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  wedges,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  varieties  used  in  different  countries.  However,  it  was 
evident  that  the  monument  appertained  to  a  very  ancient  and  very 
civilized  people ;  and  it  was  natural,  from  its  position,  to  refer  it  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  a  city  which,  although  it  could  not  have 
occupied  a  site  so  distant  from  the  Tigris,  must  have  been  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place."  It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Layard*s  attention 
was  fixed  as  much  too  &r  south  as  M.  Botta's  was  too  far  north,  but 
with  the  happy  result,  not  only  of  converging  upon  the  true  Nine- 
veh, but  discovering  two  others  of  the  great  capitals  of  Assyria. 

§  3.  It  was  in  1845  that  Mr.  Layard  was  at  length  enabled^  to 
begin  his  explorations  at  Nimrud ;  and  the  Arab  Sheikh,  who  first 
received  the  traveller  into  his  hut,  gave  a  curious  foretaste  of  his 
success.  "  ITie  palace,"  said  he,  "  was  built  by  Athub,  the  kiaydh, 
or  lieutenant,  of  Nimrod  :" — that  very  Nimrod,  "  out  of  whose  land 
went  forth  Asshub,  and  builded  .  .  .  Cakth.**  *  Such  is  the  wondrous 
tenacity  of  tradition,  for  the  mounds  of  Nimrud  were  soon  found  to 
contain  the  ruins  of  Calah. 

Those  who  love  to  see  results  enlivened  by  the  processes  which 
unfold  them  can  read  in  Mr.  Layard's  first  book  *  the  steps  by  which 
he  realized — and  has  enabled  us  to  realize,  not  only  by  description, 
but  by  the  objects  in  our  Museum — those  "  visions  of  palaces  under- 
ground, of  gigantic  monsters,  of  sculptured  figures,  and  endless 
inscriptions,"  which  '*  floated  before  his  excited  brain "  that  night. 
Our  present  concern  is  with  one  building  which  he  discovered — that 
one  of  the  four  palaces  built  on  the  platform  already  mentioned^  as 
marking  the  royal  quarter  of  Calah,  which  is  called  the  "  North- 
western Palace."  First,  to  see  its  present  state,  as  an  example  of 
the  royal  ruins  of  Assyria,  let  us  follow  the  explorer,  abridging  as 

•  Writing  these  pangraphs  under  the  conviction  that  a  history  of  ancient 
Assyria  would  be  wanting  in  completeness  and  interest  without  some  aooonnt  of 
the  history  of  these  discoveries,  we  feel  equally  bound  to  repeat  Mr.  Layard's 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  one  man  who  first  supplied  the  means.  "  It  is 
to  Sir  STBATroBS  Cankiho  "  (Lord  Stratford  de  Redolyffe)  "  we  are  mainly  indebted 
far  the  eoUeetion  of  Assyrian  monnmenta  with  which  the  British  Museum  will  be 
(is  now)  enriched ;  without  his  liberality  and  public  spirit  the  treasures  of  Nimrud 
woald  hare  been  reserved  for  the  enterprise  of  those  who  have  appreciated  the 
Tslna  and  importance  of  the  discoveries  at  Khorsabad." 

•  Genesto  x.  11,  12.  Here  we  see  the  name  of  Asshur  preserved  in  the  same 
form  as  the  Greea  name  of  the  province,  Aturia. 

•  *  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'  2  vols.  1849.     Abridged  edition  in  1  vol.,  1897. 
'  8m  above,  chap,  xt  §  9. 
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we  go.    "I  would  wish** — says  Mr.  Layard,  in  recapitolating  hia 
diaooveries — *' before  leaving  Nimmd  and  re-bozying*  its  palaces,  I 


PUa  ol  Ui«  Mouad  of  NimnkL 

would  wish  to  lead  the  reader  onoe  more  through  the  ruins  of  the 
principal  edifice,  and  to  convey  as  distinct  an  idea  as  I  am  able  of 

*  This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech.  The  eculptaies,  &e.,  not  remot«d  were  oorered 
again  with  the  rubbish  of  the  eseaTatlons  to  preserve  them  flrom  the  atmosphere 
aed  f^om  the  Arab  iconoclasts.  At  Khonabad,  the  gypsum  slabs  first  onooTered 
by  M.  Botta  crumbled  faster  than  they  could  be  copied. 
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the  excavated  halls  and  chambera,  as  they  appeare<l  when  fully  ex* 
plored.  On  approaching  the  mound,  not  a  trace  of  building  can  be 
perceived,"  and  so  forth  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  mounds. 
**  By  a  flight  of  steps  rudely  cut  into  the  earth,  near  the  western  face 
of  the  mound,  we  descend  about  twenty  feet,  and  suddenly  find  oar- 
selves  between  a  pair  of  colossal  lions,  winged  and  human-headed, 
forming  a  portal.  Before  those  wonderful  forms  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and 
others  of  the  prophets  stood,  and  Sennacherib  bowed.  Leaving  behind 
us  a  small  chamber,  in  which  the  sculptures  are  distinguished  by  a 
want  of  finish  in  the  execution  and  considerable  rudeness  in  the 
design  of  the  ornaments,  we  issue  from  between  the  winged  lions  and 
enter  the  remains  of  the  principal  halL  On  both  sides  of  us  are 
sculptured  gigantic  winged  figures,  some  with  the  heads  of  eagles, 
others  entirely  human,  and  carrying  mysterious  symbols  in  their 
hands.  To  the  left  is  another  portal,  also  formed  by  winged  lions. 
One  of  them  has,  however,  fallen  across  the  entraace,  and  there  is 
just  room  to  creep  beneath  it.  Beyond  this  portal  is  a  winged  figure, 
and  two  slabs  with  ba&*reliefs ;  but  they  have  been  so  much  injured 
that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  subject  upon  them.  Further  on  there 
are  no  traces  of  walls,  although  a  deep  trench  has  been  opened.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  has  also  disappeared,  and  we  only  see  a  high 
wall  of  earth.  On  examining  it  attentively,  we  can  detect  the  marks 
ef  masonry,  and  we  soon  find  that  it  is  a  solid  structure,  built  of 
bricks  of  unbaked  clay,  now  of  the  same  colour  as  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  slabs  of  alabaster, 
fallen  from  their  original  position,  have,  however,  been  raised,  and 
we  tread  in  the  midst  of  a  maze  of  small  bas-reliefs,  representing 
chariots,  horsemen,  battles,  and  sieges. 

"  Having  walked  about  one  hundred  feet  amidst  these  scattered 
monuments  of  ancient  history  and  art,  we  reach  another  doorway, 
formed  by  gigantic  winged  bulls  in  yellow  limestone.  One  is  still 
entire,  but  its  companion  has  fallen  and  is  broken  into  several  pieces ; 
the  great  human  head  is  at  our  feet.  We  pass  on,  without  turning 
into  the  part  of  the  building  to  which  this  portal  leads.  Beyond  it 
we  see  another  winged  figure,  holding  a  graceful  flower  in  its  hand, 
and  apparently  presenting  it  as  an  offering  to  the  winged  bull. 
Adjoining  this  sculpture  we  find  eight  fine  bas-reliefs.  There  is  the 
king,  hunting  and  triumphing  over  the  lion  and  wild  bull ;  and  the 
siege  of  the  castle,  with  the  battering-ram.  We  have  now  reached 
the  end  of  the  hall,  and  find  before  us  an  elaborate  and  beautiful 
sculpture,  representing  two  kings,  standing  beneath  the  emblem  of 
the  siixxreme  deity,  and  attended  by  winged  figures ;  between  them  is 
the  sacred  tree.  In  front  of  this  bas-relief  is  the  great  stone  platform 
upon  which,  in  days  of  old,  may  have  been  placed  the  throne  of  the 
Asf\Tian  monarch,  when  he  received  his  captive  enemies  or  his 
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oourtiers.  To  the  left  of  us  is  a  fourth  outlet  from  the  hall,  formed 
by  another  pair  of  lions.  We  issue  horn,  between  them  and  find 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  to  the  north  of  which  risea, 
high  above  us,  the  lofty  pyramid.  Figures  of  captives  bearing  objects 
r.f  tribute — ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  monkeys — may  be  seen  on  walls 
near  this  ravine ;  and  two  enormous  bulls,  and  two  winged  figures 
above  fourteen  feet  high,  are  lying  on  its  very  edge. 

"  As  the  ravine  bounds  the  ruins  on  this  side,  we  must  return 
to  the  yellow  bulls.  Passing  through  the  entrance  formed  by  them, 
we  enter  a  Urge  chamber,  surrounded  by  eagle-headed  figures: 
at  one  end  of  it  is  a  doorway,  guarded  by  two  priests  or  divinities, 
and  in  the  centre  another  portal  with  winged  bulls.  Whichever 
way  we  turn,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  rooms ; 
and  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  the  place,  we 
should  soon  lose  ourselves  in  this  labyrinth.  The  accumulated 
i-ubbish  being  generally  left  in  the  centre  of  the  chambers,  the 
whole  excavation  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow  passages,  panelled 
on  one  side  with  slabs  of  alabaster,  and  shut  in  on  the  other  by  a 
high  wall  of  earth,  half  buried  in  which  may  here  and  there  be  seen 
a  broken  vase,  or  a  brick  painted  with  brilliant  colours.  We  may 
wander  through  these  galleries  for  an  hour  or  two,  examining  the 
marvellous  sculptures,  or  the  numerous  inscriptions,  that  surround 
us.  Here,  we  meet  long  rows  of  kings,  attended  by  their  eunuchs 
and  priests;  ther^  lines  of  winged  figures,  carrying  fir-cones  and 
religious  emblems,  and  seemingly  in  adoration  l)erore  the  mystio 
tree.  Other  entrances,  formed  by  winged  lions  and  bulls,  lead 
us  into  new  chambers :  in  every  one  of  them  are  fresh  objects 
of  curiosity  and  surprise.  At  length,  wearied,  we  issue  from  the 
buried  edifice  by  a  trench  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  by  which  we 
entered,  and  find  ourselves  again  upon  the  naked  platform.  We 
look  around,  in  vain,  for  any  traces  of  the  wonderful  remains 
we  have  just  seen,  and  are  half  inclineil  to  believe  that  we  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  or  have  been  listening  to  some  tale  of  Eastern 
romance.  Some  who  may  hereafter  tread  on  the  spot  where  the 
grass  again  grows  over  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  nnay 
indeed  suspect  that  I  have  been  relating  a  vision.**  * 

§  d.  The  ground-plan  of  the  palace  may  be  described  in  a  word  as 
consisting  of  a  great  central  court,  open  to  the  sky  (about  130  ft.  by 
100  ft.),  surrounded  by  six  laiige  galleries  and  many  small  square 
rooms,  opening  into  one  another ;  the  galleries  being  remarkable  far 
the  length  and  narrowness  of  their  proportions:  the  largest,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  throne  rcx>m,  is  more  than  170  ft.  long  by 
less  than  35  fl.  wide.    The  whole  building  was  3G0  ft.  long  b^ 

*  La7«rd,  *  Nineveh  Mid  its  Remains,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  109-114. 
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300  ft.  wide.  The  one  of  the  smaller  chaml)er8,  which  was  first 
discovered,  was  lined  with  slabs  of  alabaster,  about  8  ft  high,  and 
from  6  to  4  ft  in  breadth,  unsculptured,  but  with  the  same  inscrip- 
tion of  about  20  lines  on  the  middle  of  each  slab ;  and  even  the 
slabs  of  the  pavement  were  similarly  inscribed,  not  only  on  their 
upper  but  on  their  under  surfaces,  which  had  also  transferred  a  cast 
of  the  writing  to  the  asphalt  bedding  of  the  floor.  From  its  repeti- 
tion in  various  parts  of  the  building,  this  inscription  is  called  **  the 


^ 


Jy 
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Standard  Inscription  of  Nimnid."  Another  remarkable  inscription 
18  engraved  (according  to  the  Assyrian  fashion)  across  a  figure 
of  the  monarch,  which  is  sculptured  in  low  relief  within  an  arched 
recess,  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Nin,  which  he  built 
Rt  Nimrud.  The  divine  emblems  over  his  head,  and  the  triangular 
altar  in  front  of  the  figure,  shew  that  the  king  was  worshipped.^' 
It  is  in  this  inscription  that  he  mentions  his  building  of  the  palace 
DOW  described,  which  had  been  founded  by  Shalmaneser  T.,  but 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin.    A  third  important  inscription  is  on  an  obelisk 

>*  A  timnar  tt^  of  this  king  waa  found  near  IHarbekrt  and  is  now  in  onr 
Moaeam.  It  was  the  mention  in  his  annala  of  the  erection  of  thia  monament  near 
that  of  Tiglath^pileaer  that  led  to  the  diacovery  of  both,  as  above  sUted. 
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in  white  stone,  also  found  at  Nimrad,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  on  a  base  of  2  feet  by 
less  than  14  inches,  and  in  shape  similar  to  the  black  obelisk  which 
has  given  to  this  king's  son  the  name  of  the  "  Black  Obelisk  Eiug.** 
It  is  covered  with  a  detailed  record  of  his  exploits  in  war  and  the 
chase,  which  are  also  related  in  his  other  inscriptions.  The  fullest 
of  all  these  annals  is  that  on  an  immense  monolith  slab,  which 
formed  the  threshold  of  the  temple  just  mentioned. 

§  5.  The  king's  name  was  at  first  read  Aashut^idanni-jxU ;  a  form 
which  seemed  to  give  the  startling  result  that  the  original  Sardana- 
paltu  (or  at  least  one  of  the  kings  who  bore  that  name)  was  the 
mightiest  and  most  splendid  monarch  of  the  Old  Dynasty:  the 
8ardanapalu8  whom  the  Greeks  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
''Sardanapalus  the  Conqueror.*'  But  we  are  now  told  that  the  true 
name  is  Asshub-kasis-pal,  that  is,  A8$hur  protecU  (my  or  his} 
9on,^^  Across  the  breast  of  his  statue  we  read  his  style  and  titles, 
and  the  extent  of  his  empire : — *'  Asshur^ctsir-pal,  the  great  king, 
the  powerful  king,  king  of  hosts,  king  of  Assyria; — the  son  of 
Tiglath-pUeser,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  king  of  hosts, 
king  of  Assyria ; — the  son  of  luorlush,  the  great  king,  the  powerful 
king,  king  of  Assyria.^'  He  possessed  the  countries  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon :  he  subjected  to  his  power  the  great  seaa^ 
and  all  the  lands  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

This  comprehensive  claim  is  definitely  explained  by  the  narrative 
of  the  ten  campaigns  which  he  made  in  his  first  six  years,  and 
which  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  describe  as  they  extend  nearly  over 
the  same  ground  as  those  of  Tiglath-pileser  I. ;  though  they  were 
somewhat  wider  and  probably  more  complete.  Thus,  to  the  north- 
east, in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  he  claims  to  have 
penetrated  to  a  region  '*  never  approached  by  the  kings,  his  fathers.** 
Several  expeditions  were  made  into  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and 
of  Zagnis.  Mesopotamia  had  to  be  reconquered,  and  the  boundary 
along  the  middle  Euphrates  recovered.  Here  he  built  two  cities, 
naming  that  on  the  right  bank  after  the  god  Asshur,  and  that  on  the 
left  bank  after  himself.**  From  Northern  Mesopotamia  he  made  an 
invasion  of  Syria,  the  account  of  which  is  extremely  interesting. 

"  M.  Oppert  prefers  this  ftyrm,  on  grammatlea]  gnrandJi,  to  Sir  H.  BAwlinsoti*^ 
latest  reoding,  AuhurAsir-pal ;  but  both  agree  in  the  miim. 

"  There  is  nothing  strange  in  finding  the  f&ther  of  the  king  called  by  a 
name  which  we  hare  seen  to  be  equiralent  in  meaning  to  TiglatM'Nin .  and 
indeed  the  reading  of  the  last  syllable  in  the  latter  form  of  the  name  to  doabtfkd. 
In  his  great  historical  inscription,  the  king  styles  himself  the  son  of  TigUUhi-Ninyp 
(s=  TtglathUNin)^  son  of  Iva-lnsh  (or  r«/-/tMA),  son  of  AMhw-dan-U, 

u  One  of  these  cities  may  have  been  the  "  Tel-Anhur  (TVtosior  or  Tkdauw)*^ 
in  which  "  dwelt  the  children  of  Bdei^"  when  they  were  oonqnered  by  Sennaeherib 
(2  Kings  xix.  12 ;  Isaiah  xxrii.  13) ;  for  we  find  the  people  Beih^Adwa  amon^ 
thoee  on  the  Euphrates  subdued  by  Aashur-nasir-paL 
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Ouchemisb,  on  the  Euphrates,  once  the  stronghold  of  Egypt^  was 
taken  from  the  HittiUs;  and  the  king,  having  trayersed  the  skirts 
of  Lebanon  and  the  valley  of  Orontes,  and  offered  sacrifice  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  received  the  submission  of  the  chief 
cities  of  PhoBoicia — Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus  are  distinctly 
named — and  reached  the  Amanus,  where  he  set  up  a  sculptured 
memorial,  and  cut  timber,  which  was  oonveyed  to  Kineveh.  The 
white  obelisk  already  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  set  up  on  his 
return  from  this  expedition;  and  the  visitor  to  our  Museum  sees 
at  this  day  the  beautiful  grain  of  the  cedar  used  in  the  Assyrian 
palaces.^  As  in  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser,  the  records  of  the 
chase  are  given  with  as  much  minuteness  as  those  of  war ;  and  the 
king  had  a  park,  stocked  with  wild  animals  (like  the  ''paradise" 
of  a  Persian  prince),^  the  supply  of  which  was  kept  up  by  tributes 
and  presents.'* 

S  6.  Both  sets  of  exploits  are  illustrated  by  that  wonderful  series 
of  bas-reliefs — ^wonderful  for  their  artistic  execution,  their  exact 
details,  and  their  vivid  reality — which  Mr.  Layard  has  brought, 
partly  from  the  principal  gallery  of  the  Korth-West  Palace  of  i/Vm- 
rtud^  and  partly  from  the  two  adjacent  temples.  Wonderful,  most 
of  all,  is  the  impression  which  is  received  from  a  perusal  of  the 
scenes  on  the  walls  of  the  '^  Nimmd  Gallery,"  and  the  aocompsnying 
''Koyunjik  (Gallery  "  (of  the  age  of  Sennacherib  and  his  successor) 
in  the  British  Museum,  oonoeming  the  true  character  of  this  type  of 
Oriental  despotisms.  All  breathes  the  spirit  of  Nimrod,  the 
"mighty  hunter,"  both  of  men  and  beasts;  and  all— if  we  may  be 
allowed  so  to  turn  the  Hef^rew  intensive  phrase — is  done  ''before 
the  Lord" — by  the  help  and  to  the  greater  glory  of  those  gods 
whose  name — whether  tnie  or  false — has  ever  been  invoked  to 
sanctify  the  excesses  of  a  despot's  cruel  will.  Everywhere  the  king, 
with  the  emblem  of  divinity  often  hovering  above  him,  rides  down 
his  foes,  bends  his  bow  against  their  battlements,  or  receives  their 
abject  submission,  which  is  rewarded  with  torture  and  death.  No 
detail  is  spared,  of  the  carnage  of  the  battle-field,  or  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  prisoners.  In  one  place,  headless  corpses,  or  con- 
vulsed wretches  pierced  with  spears  and  arrows,  are  floated  down 
tiie  stream  (for  most  of  the  battle-scenes  and  sieges  are  upon  the 

>4  Tbe  section  of  the  wood  has  been  recently  poliibed  to  ibow  its  gram  and  its 
soandneee.  The  "  cedar  work  "  of  tbe  Assyrian  palaces  is  mentioned  by  Zepba- 
niah  (it  14). 

w  Xenoph. » Anab.»  i.  4,  10 ;  •  Cyr.'  i.  8,  §  14,  &e. 

M  Thus  tbe  Pbcenicians  sent  animals  called  pag&ts,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
elepbants ;  and  tbe  elepbant  is  presented  to  the  life  on  tbe  "  Black  Obelisk  *'  of  this 
kin^s  eon.  There  are  special  records  of  this  klng*s  hunting  exploits  on  tbe  broken 
obelisk,  and  on  tbe  altar  in  front  of  fals  dirine  effigy.  The  mention  of  the  crocodile 
on  the  broken  obelisk  does  not  proTe  the  gift  to  be  trom  Egypt. 
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banks  of  a  riTer):^^  in  another  the  aeribes  are  counting  the  heads  as 
they  are  laid  before  the  king. 

And  these  pictures  are  the  faithful  illustrations  of  his  annals. 
In  his  first  campaign  a  captive  chief  of  the  Kirkhij  on  the  Upper 
Tigris,  was  carried  to  Arbela,  and  there  flayed  and  hung  up  upon 
the  town  wall.  In  the  second,  a  rebellions  city  on  the  Euphrates 
was  given  up  to  plunder ;  and  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  burnt, 
others  crucified,  and  the  rest  mutilated  of  their  eare  and  noses ;  pro- 
ceedings summed  up  in  a  j^rase — '*  while  the  king  was  arranging 
them  matters'* — which  reminds usof  Gassax^s  " his  rehua  compoBttis.*' 
The  king's  own  words  are  needed  to  do  justioe  to  his  treatment 
of  another  revolted  city : — ^*  Their  men,  young  and  old,  I  took 
prisoners.  Of  some  I  cut  ofif  the  feet  and  hands ;  of  others  I  cut 
off  the  noses,  ears,  and  lips;  of  the  young  men's  ears  I  made  a 
heap;  of  the  old  men's  heads  I  built  a  minaret.  I  exposed  their 
heads  as  a  trophy  in  front  of  their  city.  The  male  children  and  the 
female  children  I  burnt  in  the  flames.  The  city  I  destroyed  and 
consumed  and  burnt  with  fire."  Such  boasts,  illustrated  by  such 
pictures,  reveal  the  self-confessed  character  of  the  Assyrian  empre  : 
and,  if  the  first  feeling  excited  by  these  monuments  is  admiration 
at  the  recovery  of  a  lost  chapter  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  next 
is  a  renewed  sympathy  mih  the  prophets  who  denounced  snch 
an  empire,  and  a  confirmation  of  that  unmitigated  hatred  of  all 
despotism  which  is  one  of  the  best  lessons  taught  by  history. 

fi  7.  These  sculptures  from  the  North-West  Palace  of  Nimrud  are 
in  the  best  style  of  Assyrian  art,  which^^-as  in  the  case  of  Egypt — 
is  most  truthful  and  vigorous  in  its  earliest  examples.  In  the  human 
figures  tbe  profiles  are  sharply  outlined  and  most  expressive,  the 
limbs  are  delineated  with  peculiar  accuracy,  and  the  muscles  and 
bones  are  faithfully,  though  somewhat  too  strongly,  marked.  The 
composition,  though  sometimes  grotesque  through  tiie  want  of  per- 
spective— ^for  which,  indeed,  bas-relief  does  not  give  much  scope — 
U  very  expressive  and  animated ;  the  pictures  clearly  tell  their  own 
story.  The  scenes  of  battle  and  siege^  with  all  the  appliances  of 
moveable  towers  and  battering-rams,  the  testudo  and  terdfra,  seem 
in  real  action ;  and  there  ia  a  lion^unt,  which  is  pronounced,  by 
so  good  a  judge  as  Mr.  Layard,  to  be — **  from  the  knowledge  of  art 
displayed  in  the  treatment  and  composition,  the  correct  and  effective 
delineation  of  the  men  and  animals,  the  spirit  of  tbe  grouping,  and 
its  extraordinary  preservation — probably  the  finest  specimen  of  Assy* 
rian  art  in  existence."    These  earlier  bas-reliefs  show  few  traces  of 

^  In  oeTeral  eaaet,  this  river  it  doabtlem  meant  for  the  Euphmtet,  in  others  for 
the  Upper  Ti^ia.  One  of  the  moat  carious  scenes  represents  ftigitives  flwiaunias 
a  river  on  inflated  skins,  to  gain  their  fortress  on  the  further  bank. 
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coUntr,  and  those  entirely  local  and  distinctive,  as  on  the  hair,  beard, 
and  eyes,  on  the  sandals  and  hows,  on  the  tongues  of  the  eagle-headed 
figures,  and  very  faintly  on  a  garland  round  the  head  of  a  winged 
priest,  and  on  the  representation  of  fire  in  the  bas-relief  of  a  siege. 

But  the  colours  as  well  as  forms  of  the  painted  bricks  and  fresco 
ornaments  on  the  walls  are  perfect  models  of  good  taste ;  as  are  also 
the  patterns  on  the  robes  of  the  figures ;  and  the  engravings,  both 
geometrical  and  of  men  and  animals,  on  a  large  number  of  bronze 
bowls ;  and  the  carvings  on  tablets  of  ivory ;  from  this  N.W.  Palace. 
Many  of  the  ivories  are  gilt,  and  quantities  of  gold  leaf  were  found 
among  the  ruins.  The  bowls  and  ivories  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  unmistakably  Egyptian  patterns ;  and  there  are  other  Egyptian 
objects,  as  the  Kardbasus  and  thecrua;  cmmta  (ot  ring-handled  cross). 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  bronze  weights,  inscribed  with  their 
values,  both  in  cuneiform  and  in  Phoenician  characters — ^  2,  3,  5, 
&a,  tnanahs  of  the  country,*'  "  2  shekels,"  "  one-fifth,"  and  so  forth ; 
which  seem  to  indicate  commercial  dealings  with  Phoenicia. 

These,  with  many  minor  objects  of  art  and  luxury,  as  well  as  those 
depicted  on  the  sculptures,  prove  the  great  progress  already  made  by 
the  Assyrians  in  manufactures : — such  as  "  the  metallurgy  which 
produced  the  swords,  sword-sheaths,  daggers,  ear-rings,  necklaces, 
armlets,  and  bracelets  of  this  period;  the  coach-building  which 
constructed  the  chariots,  the  saddlery  which  made  the  harness  of 
the  horses,  the  embroidery  which  ornamented  the  robes:** — all, 
in  short,  proves  that  "  the  Assyrians  were  already  a  great  and 
luxurious  people,  that  most  of  the  useful  arts  not  only  existed 
among  them  but  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  that  in 
dress,  furniture,  jewellery,  &c.,  they  were  not  very  much  behind 
the  modems.*'  '• 

S  8.  Besides  the  North- West  Palace,  Asshur-nasir-pal  built  the  two 
temples  (already  incidentally  referred  to)  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  platform.  Adjoining  to  one  of  these,  and  standing  out  from  the 
angle  of  the  phtform,  was  the  high  tower  (or  ziggurat),  the  mins  of 
which  form  the  celebrated  pyramid  (or  rather  conical  mound)  of  Nim' 
rud.^  It  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  mausoleum,  begun  by  Asshur- 
nasir-paly  and  finished  by  his  son,  Shalmaneser  II.  *'  Its  basement,** 
says  Mr.  Layard,  **  was  encased  with  massive  masonry  of  stone,  re- 
lieved by  recesses  and  other  architectural  ornaments.  The  upper  part, 
bnilt  of  bridL,  was  most  probably  painted,  like  the  palaces  of  Babylon, 
with  figures  and  mythic  emblems.  Its  summit  I  conjecture  to  have 
consisted  of  several  receding  gradines,  like  the  top  of  the  black  obe- 
Uaky  and  I  have  ventured  to  crown  it  with  an  altar,  on  which  ma^ 

>*  BawUnton,  *  FUe  Monarehies,*  vol.  li.  p.  853. 

I*  Respecting  the  Assyrian  zigguraU  in  general,  see  chap.  xtI.  §  1G. 
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have  burnt  the  eternal  fire."  ^  To  these  works  of  state  and  religioD 
may  be  added  one  of  utility,  the  Canal,  which  not  only  supplied  the 
city  with  water,  but  appears  to  have  irrigated  the  whole  country  in 
the  angle  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Great  Zab.  It  is  named  as  the 
work  of  Asshur-nasir-pal,  both  in  his  annals  and  on  the  tablet  set  up 
in  the  tunnel  of  Negoub  (the  hole),  through  which  it  was  originally 
supplied  from  the  Zab.*^ 

§  0.  All  these  works  indicate  the  establishment  or  renewal  by 
Asshur-nasir-pal  of  a  new  royal  residence  at  Nimrudf  which  the 
inscribed  bricks  and  the  king*s  own  record  of  its  building  identify 
with  Galah.  *'  Here,  in  a  strong  and  healthy  position,  on  a  low  spur 
from  the  Jebel  Maldubf  protected  on  either  side  by  a  deep  river,  the 
new  capital  grew  to  greatness.  Palace  after  palace  rose  on  its  lofty 
platform,  rich  with  carved  woodwork,  gilding,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
enamel,  each  aiming  to  outshine  its  predecessors ;  wliile  stone  lions, 
sphinxes,  obelisks,  shrines,  and  temple-towers  embellished  the  scene, 
breaking  its  monotonous  sameness  by  variety.  The  lofty  asiffgurai 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Kin  (or  Hercules),  dominating  over  the 
whole,  gave  unity  to  the  vast  msss  of  palatial  and  sacred  edifices.  The 
Tigris,  skirting  the  entire  western  base  of  the  mound,  glassed  it  in  its 
waves,  and,  doubling  the  apparent  height,  rendered  less  observable  the 
chief  weakness  of  the  architecture.  When  the  setting  sun  lighted  up 
the  whole  with  the  gorgeous  hues  seen  only  under  an  Eastern  sky, 
Calah  must  have  seemed  to  the  traveller  who  beheld  it  for  the  first 
time  like  a  vision  from  fairy  land."  **  The  old  residence  of  Asshur  waa 
not,  however,  deserted  by  this  king  and  his  successors.  Besides 
various  notices  of  it  in  his  annals,  its  repairs  are  mentioned  on  the 
truncated  obelisk  which  records  his  hunting  exploits  in  Syria  ;^  and 
the  remarkable  statue  of  his  son,  Shalmaneser  II.,  seated  on  a  throne 
covered  wi*h  inscriptions — a  monolith  in  black  basalt,  now  in  the 
British  Museum— was  found  at  Kileh-Sherghat 

§  10.  This  Shalmabbseb  II.,  the  «  Black  Obelisk  King,"  is  con- 
spicuous  in  the  Assyrian  annals  for  the  length  of  his  35  years*  reign 

**  Layard,  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  653. 

*^  This  Btone  was  onfortunately  broken  before  the  inecription  coald  be  properly 
copied.  For  a  Hill  deicription  of  the  canal  see  Layard,  *  NineTeh,'  vol.  i.  pp.  80, 
SI  ;  Rawlinaon,  *  Five  Monarcbiea,'  toI.  U.  p.  195,  196. 

«  Rawlinoon,  '  Five  Monarchies,'  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  Mr.  Fergnsson  has  Tentnred 
on  a  restoration  of  the  river  front  of  the  palaces  of  Calah.  (See  the  firontispieee 
to  Layard's  *  Monuments  of  Nineveh.')  Even  to  the  present  day  the  pyramid 
gives  a  picturesque  unity  to  the  long  line  of  the  Nimrud  mounds.  (See  the 
vignette  to  this  chapter.)  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that  this  king  speaks 
of  conveying  materials  to  Nineveh—  a  strong  argument  for  either  extending  that 
name  so  as  to  include  Calah,  or  regarding  it  as  the  name  of  the  Arayrian  oapital 
for  the  time  beinfi.     See  note  A  to  chapter  xL 

*■  This  Is  the  obelisk  of  which  we  have  only  the  upper  part  (in  the  Biitish 
Museum).  Both  this  and  the  fragments  of  his  other  broken  obelisk  were  found 
at  Kayw^ik,  having  unquestionably  been  removed  thither  fh>m  KUehShmrgkmt- 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  later  kings. 
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(b.c.  868-823),^  the  interestixig  nature  of  his  principal  monuments, 
and  the  mention  on  them,  for  the  first  time,  of  kings  of  Israel  and 
Syria,  whose  names  occur  in  Scripture.  The  chronicles  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  according  to  their  plan,  mention  no  king  of  Assyria  till  one 
exacts  a  tribute,  and  another  makes  a  conquest,  in  the  land  itself, 
about  a  century  later;  but  the  annals  of  Shalmaneser  shov  the 
beginning  of  the  process  by  which  the  conquest  of  the  great  Syrian 
kingdom  of  Damascus  prepared  the  way  for  the  first  captivity  of  the 
Israelites. 

This  king,  not  content  with  his  Other's  palace,  built  another  in 
the  cenh'e  of  the  Nimrud  platform ;  and  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
almost  entirely  by  a  later  king,  probably  Tiglath-pileser  II.  But 
the  edifice  was  so  utterly  destroys!  by  Esar-haddon,  who  used  the 
materials  in  the  construction  of  the  S.W.  Nimrud  palace,  that  even 
the  plan  can  no  longer  be  traced.  Amidst  a  few  gleanings  of  slabs 
Mr.  Layard  found  two  gigantic  winged  bulls — gatekeepers,  like  those 
in  the  older  palace— and  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of 
Assyria.  This  is  the  celebrated  Obelisk^  in  hlack  inarUe^  smaller 
than  the  white  obelisk  of  the  king's  father,  but  of  finer  material  and 
workmanship.^  This  obelisk  was  found  on  its  side,  10  fe^t  below 
the  surface,  and  now  stands  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  **  Nimrud 
Saloon  '  of  our  Museum.  It  may  be  called  an  illustrated  history  of 
the  twenty-seven  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser ;  the  upper  half  being 
occupied  by  twenty  bas-reliefs  in  sunken  compartments,  five  on  each 
face ;  and  the  lower  half,  as  well  as  the  spaces  between  the  reliefs,  and 
the  gradines  at  the  top,  being  covered  with  the  cuneiform  text.  The 
minute  letters  of  the  inscription  are  sharply  cut,  and  the  whole  is  in 
the  best  state  of  preservation.  The  bas-reliefs  represent  the  king 
receiving  the  tribute  of  five  nations,  each  nation  filling  the  four  com- 
partments in  one  horizontal  row.*^    '•  The  gifts  brought  are,  in  part, 

**  This  is  the  longest  reign  of  any  AMyrian  king,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
43  years  of  the  JBabpUmian  Nebuchadnezzar.  Iva-lush  IV.,  Shalmaneser's 
grandson,  reigned  39  years ;  but  no  other  monarch  in  Ptolemy's  list  much  exceeds 
20  years.  (Rawlinson,  *  Five  Monarchies,'  Tol.  ii.  p.  857,  note.)  The  name  of  this 
king  has  been  Tariously  read  as  Dioanubar  or  Divannbra,  and  Shalmanttbar ;  but 
the  beat  authorities  are  now  agreed  on  Shalmaneser,  M,  Oppert  makes  him 
the  5th  (instead  of  the  3nd}  of  the  name. 

*>  The  Black  Obelisk  is  about  7  feet  high,  and  22  inches  wide  on  the  broader 
aide  of  the  base:  the  other  is  12  or  18  feet  high  and  2  feet  wide  at  the  base. 
The  shattered  obelisk  of  Asshur-naslr-pal  (not  the  one  merely  broken  in  half)  roust 
have  been  larger  still,  for  its  area  at  top  was  2  feet  8  inches  by  nearly  2  feet, 
implying  a  height  of  f^om  15  to  20  feet.  Both  obelisks  taper  slightly,  and  are 
terminated  at  top  by  8  steps,  or  gradines,  instead  of  the  pyramidion  of  the  Egyptian 
obelisks.  By  this  difference,  and  that  of  the  section  (the  Egyptian  being  square, 
the  Assyrian  oblong),  the  Assyrian  obelisk  seems  to  be  marked  as  a  native  form. 
The  truncated  obelisk  has  2  grKdines ;  the  termination  of  the  other  broken  one  is 
doubtful. 

**  To  this  there  Is  one  exception.  The  first  compartment  of  the  bottom  row 
s  to  belong  not  to  the  fifth  nation,  but  to  the  first  or  second. 
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objects  carried  in  the  band — gold,  silver,  copper  in  bars  and  cubes, 
goblets,  elephants*  tusks,  tissues,  and  the  like—in  part,  animals,  such 
as  horses,  camels,  monkeys  and  baboons  of  different  kinds,  stags, 
lions,  wild  bulls,  antelopes,  and — strangest  of  all — the  rhinoceros  and 
the  elephant.*"  ^    The  first  impression  produced  by  the  sight  of  these 


BUck  Obelisk,  frum  NfannuL 

animals  and  of  the  two-humpe^l  Bactrian  camel — that  there  may, 
after  all,  be  some  truth  in  the  Bactrian  and  Indian  wars  of  Kinus 
and  Semiramis — is  corrected  by  the  enumeration  of  the  five  nations. 
The  first  of  these  is  Israel,  of  whom  more  presently ;  the  second  are 
the  people  of  Kirzan,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  which  still  retain; 
the  name ;  the  central  row  represents  the  Muzri^  in  northern  Kur- 

*'  Rimlinson,  •  Fire  Monarohien,*  rol.  ii.  p.  307. 
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distan ; "  the  fourth,  the  Tsukhi,  or  Shuhites,  from  the  Euphrates ; 
and  the  last,  the  Patena^  from  the  Orontes. 

§  11.  The  interest  which  this  obelisk  excited  was  enhanced  by  the 
discovery  that  the  king,  who  is  seen,  in  the  highest  row,  prostrating 
himself  before  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  whose  followers  bring  a 
tribute  of  gold  and  silver  in  various  forms,  is  styled  in  the  inscription 


PrlaonTft  pre«enU:d  by  the  Chief  Eunuch  (Nimrud  Obelisk). 

•*  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,"  a  patronymic  derived  from  the  founder  of  the 
capital  city  of  Samaria.**  When  the  full  inscription  was  deciphered, 
there  was  found  a  still  earlier  poipt  of  contact  between  Assyria  and 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  one  most  strikingly  confirmative — as,  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  every  new  Assyrian  discovery  is  more  and 
more  confirmative  ** — of  the  Scripture  history. 

To  explain  this,  we  must  glance  at  the  position  now  occupied  by 


**  These  are  the  people  who  bring  the  Bactrlan  camel,  the  Indiem  rhinooeros 
and  elephant  (which  is  depicted  so  as  to  be  clearly  distinguished  Arom  the  AArican), 
and  other  animals  almost  certainly  Indian,  among  them  a  sacred  ox  :— all  pointing 
to  a  traffic  with  India.  The  proud  Assyrian  may  have  demanded  these  gifts,  at 
whatever  labour  and  risk  to  his  Eastern  subjects.  The  idea  that  the  sculptor 
invented  them,  to  extend  the  range  of  the  king's  conquests,  is  excluded  by  the 
absence  of  any  such  claim  in  the  inscription.  The  Egyptian  monuments  show 
that  the  Indian  elephant  was  also  brought  to  the  Pharaohs  as  a  tribute  ft>om  some 
people  of  Western  Asia.  (Wilkinson,  *  Ancient  Egyptians,*  vol.  v.  p.  176 ;  vol.  i. 
plate  iv.) 

*  1  Kings  xvi.  24.  The  Assyrians  were  familiar  with  Samaria  under  the  name 
of  Beth'Khumri  (the  house  or  city  of  Omri).  Besides,  Jehu  would  probably  seek 
to  legitimate  his  usurpation  by  claiming  descent  fh)m  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
he  overthrew,  as  weU  of  the  capital ;  and  for  aught  we  know,  the  claim  may  have 
had  some  ground. 

**  So  striking  has  this  agreement  been,  from  the  very  beginnings  of  cuneiform 
science,  that  the  present  writer  remembers  when  his  own  scepticism  took  the 
form  of  a  doubt  whether  the  concord  of  interpreters  might  not  be  explained  by 
their  use  (to  an  extent  of  which  they  were  unconscious)  of  the  oomtnon  key  they 
possessed  in  Scripture  history  ;  but  the  results  obtained  have  k>ng  since  outgrown 
any  possibility  of  being  thus  explained. 

A»C.  III8T.  S 
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Stbia  between  Assyria,  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel  and  Phoenicia  en 
the  other.  The  valley  of  the  Orontes  was  still  occupied  by  the 
Hittites,  the  old  foes  of  Egypt,  who  extended  eastward  to  the 
Euphrates ;  but  the  conquest  of  their  eastern  tribes  by  Asshur-nasir- 
pal  appears  to  have  been  permanent.  South  of  them,  towards  Ooele- 
Syria,  was  the  kingdom  of  Hatnaih;  and  the  part  of  Syria  between 
the  eastern  chain  of  Lebanon  and  the  deBert  was  occupied  by  a  power- 
ful kingdom — 

**  whose  delightfta  seat 
Wm  ftir  DAXAflcm,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abaaa  and  Pharphaz^-4iioid  streams." 

In  that  city— one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  which  the  native  tra- 
dition made  the  resting-place  of  Abraham  on  his  journey  from 
Charran  into  Canaan,"  and  which  David  reduced  in  his  war  with 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  then  a  great  Syrian  kingdom  further 
north"— a  certain  Bezon^  who  seems  to  have  been  outlawed  by 
Hadadezer,  had  established  himself  at  the  head  of  an  irr<^ar  band, 
in  the  declining  days  of  Solomon.  "  And  he  was  an  adversary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon ;  ....  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and 
reigned  over  Syria."" 

According  to  the  native  historian,  Nicolas  of  Damascus— an  emi- 
nent rhetorician  in  the  service  of  Herod  the  Great — ^the  former  king 
of  Damascus  was  named  Hadad  ;•*  and  either  his  descendants  re- 
covered the  throne,  or  the  line  of  Rezon  affected  descent  from  him ; 
for  all  the  kings  we  know  of,  down  to  the  usurpation  of  Hazael,  bear 
the  name  of  Bbn-hadad  (the  son  qf  Hadad),  The  kingdom,  thus 
hostile  from  its  origin,  appears  in  constant  conflict  with  one  branch 
or  the  other  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Ben-hadad  I.  of  Scripture 
(probably  the  Hadad  III.  of  Nicolaiis  Damascenus)— after  taking 
part,  in  turn,  with  each  kingdom  against  the  other,  and  so  weakening 
both"— availed  himself  of  the  civil  war  at  the  accession  of  Omri  to 
add  several  cities  of  Israel  to  his  dominion,  and  seems  even  to  have 
exercised  rights  of  suzerainty  in  the  new  capital  of  Israel."  But  the 
attempt  of  his  successor,  Ben-hadad  II.  (or  Hadad  IV.)— who  appears 
at  the  head  of  32  confederate  kings— to  take  Samaria  and  crush  Israel 
altogether,  led  to  his  utter  defeat  by  Ahab,  and  to  a  new  alliance, 
in  which  the  former  relations  of  dependence  were  reversed : — "  And 
Ben-hadad  said  unto  him  (Ahab),  the  cities  which  my  father  took 
from  thy  father  I  will  restore;  and  thou  shalt  make  streets  for  thee 

**  Nioolatis  Damase.  Fr.  SO  ;  oomp.  Genesis  xt.  3. 

«  2  Sam.  TUi.  5,  6 ;  I  Chron.  xviU.  5.  »  I  Kings  xL  28-25. 

*^  He  makes  the  descendanto  of  Hadad  reign  for  ten  generations,  omittlni 
Rpxon  altogether.  **  1  Kings  xt.  19,  20 ;  2  Chron.  vA,  S. 

^  1  Kings  XX.  84  ;  oomp.  Nio.  Dam.  Fr.  81,  <id 'Sm. 
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in  Damascua,  as  my  father  made  in  Samaria So  he  made  a 

ooTenant  wiUi  him,  and  sent  him  away."^ 

Now,  among  the  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  11.,  no  less  than  five 
were  directed  against  Syria ;  and  the  express  mention  of  '*  Khazail 
(Hazael)  of  Damascus"  in  the  Uist  two  leaves  no  douht  that  the 

" of  Damascus,"  mentioned  in  the  first  three,  was  no  other 

than  Ben-hadad.*  It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  Shalmaneser  that 
the  king  of  Damascus,  alarmed,  doubtless,  by  the  growing  power  of 
Assyria,  anticipated  her  attack  at  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy, 
among  whom  were  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  those  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  Ahab  of  JexredJ^  who 
contributed  10,000  men  and  20  chariots,  out  of  the  whole  army  of 
llfiOO  men,  1940  chariots,  and  1000  camels.  Ben-hadad*s  own  force 
was  20,000  men  and  1200  chariots;  and  it  is  interesting,  as  bearing 
on  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  to  find  lOCX)  men  sent 
by  the  king  of  Egypt.^  The  allies  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
20,000  men ;  but  the  Assyrian  king  mentions  no  conquest  of  terri- 
tory, nor  even  imposition  of  tribute ;  and  another  campaign,  after 
five  years,  ends  with  another  claim  of  barren  victory. 

Three  years  later,  Shalmaneser  collected  his  forces  for  a  decisive 
blow,  and  led  102,000  men  across  the  Euphrates.  The  allies  were 
put  to  flight,  and  the  confederacy  was  dissolved ;  and  Ben-hadad,  sick 
and  depressed  after  such  a  blow,*'  incurred  the  fate  which  has  befallen 
many  a  defeated  king,  from  the  treachery  of  his  servant  Hazael.^ 
Accordingly,  it  is  against  "  Khazail  of  Damascus  "  that  Shalmaneser 
pursues  his  advantage  in  the  following  year,  and  defeats  him  in  the 
Strang  position  he  had  taken  up  in  the  passes  of  Antilibanus.  On 
the  return  of  the  Assyrian  king,  three  years  later,  Hazael  seems  to 
have  made  no  resistance  to  the  plunder  of  his  cities  by  the  invader, 
who  passed  on  to  receive  the  tribute  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus. 
In  this  state  of  things  we  can  readily  understand  that,  the  frontier 
of  Israel  being  uncovered  on  the  east  and  north,  Jehu  would  offer 
his  submissicm  to  Assyria ;  but,  as  there  was  no  actual  invasion  of 
the  kingdom,  the  event  is  not  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  Israel. 
The  mention  of  Ahab  is  said  to  be  repeated  on  the  monolith  set  up 
by  Shalmaneser  by  the  side  of  his  father's,  at  Korkhar,  near  Diarhekr, 
on  the  Twpnai^  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Tigris.    The  only  other 

**  1  Kings  XT.  1-84. 

*  The  characters  need  will  not  make  Bm-hadad,  though  Mine  read  JBaitHdrH. 
It  ia  not  improbahle  that  Benhadad  is  naed  as  the  regular  Htie  of  the  Syrian  king, 
like  ITutraoh  and  Cteaor,  and  that,  like  them,  each  king  had  a  proper  name  besides. 

*•  This,  which  has  lately  been  determined  as  the  reading  of  a  phrase  formerly 
daabtfal,  oorresponds  precisely  to  the  fact  that  AhaVs  fsTonrite  residence  was  at 
his  aommer  palace  at  JeareeL 

^  This,  if  the  rmdmg  he  correct,  is  the  one  solitary  Indication  of  any  hoetilt 
relations  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  under  the  Old  Monarchy. 

**  2  Kings  Tiii.  7.  ^2  Kings  viU.  l«. 
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campaign  which  requires  notice  is  that  of  his  eighth  year  against 
Babylonia.  Taking  advantage  of  a  civil  war  between  king  Merodach- 
sum^din  and  his  younger  brother,  Shalmaneser  overran  the  country 
ajB  far  as  the  south  of  Ghaldasa,  at  that  time  under  its  separate  kings, 
whom  he  reduced  to  tribute.  **  The  power  of  his  army,"  he  says, 
"  stmck  terror  as  far  as  the  sea." 

§  12.  The  other  campaigns  would  be  only  wearisome  to  describe, 
even  if  we  had  the  space.  They  are  related  in  a  much  drier  style 
than  those  of  the  preceding  king,  and  extend,  for  the  most  part,  over 
the  same  regions ;  the  novelty,  besides  the  wars  with  Damascus,  being 
the  receipt  of  tribute  from  the  Bcnisu  or  Partsu,  who  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  FersianSy  or  rather  their  Turanian  predecessors. 
Twenty-three  campaigns  were  made  by  Shalmaneser  in  person,  and 
three  or  four  others  by  a  nobleman  named  Dayn-Asshur,  whose 
exploits  are,  of  course,  regarded  as  the  king's ;  and  the  result  is  an 
amusing  mixture  of  the  first  and  third  persons  in  the  annals.  Of 
the  truly  Assyrian  spirit  in  which  the  wars  were  conducted,  one 
specimen  may  suffice : — '•  I  slew  his  fighting  men,  and  carried  away 
his  spoil ;  I  overthrew,  beat  to  pieces,  and  consumed  with  fire  towns 
without  number ;  I  swept  the  country  with  my  troops,  and  impressed 
on  the  inhabitants  the  fear  of  my  presence." 

This  and  the  preceding  reign  had  established  the  true  Empire  cf 
A89yria,  which  now  extended  on  the  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  em- 
bracing the  whole  coast  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  as  far  south  as  Mount 
Carmel,  or  rather  Joppa,  for  Israel  must  be  regarded  as  a  vassal 
kingdom.  As  the  border  of  the  Euphrates  had  thus  been  passed  to 
the  west,  so  had  the  range  of  Zagnis  to  the  east,  and  the  Semitic 
yoke  was  imposed  upon  the  Aryans  of  the  table-land  of  Iran.  But 
these  people,  afterwards  so  mighty,  were  as  yet  but  scattered  tribes, 
dispersed  in  unfortified  towns  and  villages,  and  neither  united  under 
a  king  nor  possessing  a  capital.  The  weakness  of  the  tribes  on  her 
frontiers  explains  the  rapid  growth  of  Assyria. 

§  13.  The  last  years  of  Shalmaneser  were  troubled  by  a  rebellion  of 
his  eldest  son,  Asshur^danin-paly  who  was  acknowledged  as  king  by 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Assyria, 
including  Asshur,  Arbela,  and  Amida  (Diarhekr).  The  dominion 
of  Shalmaneser  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  Calah  and  Nineveh 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  reign,  which  are  assigned  in  the 
Assyrian  Canon  to  Asshur-danin-pal.^  The  rebellion  was  at  length 
put  down  by  a  younger  son,  Shamas-Iva,**  who  succeeded  his  father, 
and  reigned  13  years  (b.o.  823-810).    Wo  owe  the  account  of  the 

^  The  aimals  of  Shalmaneser  also  end  in  the  5th  year  before  bis  death. 

**  This  name  is  also  read  Shamas-ior  Samsi-)  Vml^  and  by  M.  Opper  Samai'Bim. 
The  second  element,  the  name  of  a  god,  which  enters  also  into  several  other  royal 
names,  is  one  of  whioh  the  phonetic  ralue  is  very  onoertain. 
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rebellion  to  a  square  arch-beaded  siela  of  this  king»  with  his  effigy  in 
baa-relief,  and  an  inscription  in  the  hieratic  character,  containing  the 
annals  only  of  his  first  four  years,  found  at  the  central  palace  of 
NimrucL^  He  relates  expeditions  against  the  Nairi,  Media,  and 
(the  most  important)  against  Babylonia,  where  he  gained  a  great 
victory  oyer  the  king,  Merodorach-belatru-ikbi,  and  his  Ghaldsean, 
Susianian,  and  Aram»an  allies,  and  forced  that  king  to  flee  into  the 
desert  A  newly  discovered  fragment  shews  that  be  was  still  occu- 
pied, duriog  his  last  three  years,  with  expeditions  against  Babylonia 
and  elsewhere/* 

§  14.  IvA-LU8H  (or  Vul-lush)  IV./^  son  of  Shamas-Iva,  was 
another  enterprising  warrior.  Of  the  29  years  of  his  reign  (b.c. 
810  to  781),  26  were  occupied  by  militarjr  expeditions,  seven  of 
which  were  against  Media,  three  into  the  central  regions  Of  Zagrus, 
and  three  into  Palestine,  indicating  an  extension  of  the  empire  both 
to  the  east  and  to  the  south-west.  We  possess  no  detailed  annals  of 
his  campaigns,  like  those  of  the  former  kings ;  but  his  few  monuments 
are  very  interesting.  From  inscribed  bricks  at  Nimrud,  we  find 
that  he  added  some  rooms  to  the  palaces  at  Galah,  and  other  bricks, 
found  in  the  mound  of  I^dbi-TunuSj  mark  him  as  the  first  Assyrian 
king  who  is  known  to  have  built  a  palace  at  Nineveh.^  He  calls  him- 
self "  the  restorer  of  noble  buildings  that  had  gone  to  decay."  ^ 

His  chief  monuments  are  a  genealogical  tablet,  found  at  Ntmrud, 
and  a  pair  of  statues  of  the  god  Nebo.  On  the  former,  he  describes 
himself  as  ruling  from  the  country  of  Stlerruij  on  the  east,  over  lands 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,*®  and 
emlvacing  (besides  many  other  names)  Elam,  and  parts  of  Persia  and 
Media ;  and  on  the  west,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  over  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia (Tyre  and  Sidon),  the  "  city  of  Omri  "  (Samaria),  Edom,  and 
the  country  of  the  Philistines,  to  *'  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun," 
that  is,  the  Mediterranean.  He  says  that  he  took  a  king  of  Syria 
(whose  name  is  doubtfully  read  Marth)  in  his  capital  of  Damascus. 

§  15.  In  Babylonia  he  appears  to  have  exercised  a  sort  of  regal 
power,  receiving  homage  from  the  Chald^eans,  and  offering  sacrifices 

«  Sir  H.  Bawliiuon'e  *  InsoriptionB,'  plates  29  to  S4. 

**  See  Rawlinson,  '  Fire  Uonarchies,'  Appendix  to  toI.  ir.  note  B. 

*'  Both  the  elements  of  this  name  are  of  uncertain  phonetic  value.  M.  Opi>ert 
reads  it  SouUkAoua ;  and  on  the  statues  of  Nebo  mentioned  below  it  has  been 
read  Fhalukka,  whicli  is  merely  another  form  of  Vul-lu»h.  On  the  strength  of 
the  distant  resemblance  in  this  form  of  the  name,  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
Ptl  of  Scriptmre ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  tbe  chronology. 

M  Tbe  cUjf  of  Nineveh  itself  bad  existed  fhrni  unknown  antiquity,  originally 
under  ita  own  kings.  It  is  often  mentioned  before  this  time,  espedaUy  in 
Egyptian  records. 

^  M.  Lenormant  ascribes  to  him  the  broken  obelisk  (mentioned  abore,  $  9), 
wbieh  records  the  restoration  of  the  capital  Asshur. 

'*  **Th9  sea  of  the  rising  sun  : " — which  some  take  for  the  Caspian. 
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to  the  chief  gods  of  the  conntry- 


mtho  (fttnn  a  statue  in  the  British  Muaeum). 


•Bel,  Neho,  and  Nergal,  in  ibe 
chief  cities,  Babylon,  Box^ 
sippa,  and  Cutha.    And 
here  arises  a  most   in- 
teresting qaestion,  con- 
nected with  the  two  sta- 
tues of  Nebo,  which  were 
found  by  Mr.  Rassam  in 
a  temple  of  the  god  de- 
dicated by  this  king,  ad- 
joining to  the  S.E.  palace 
of  Nimrud,''^    They  are 
nearly  alike,  and  of  a  form 
80  constrained  and  dis- 
proportioned,  and  work- 
manship so  rude  and  in- 
ferior   to    contemporary 
sculptures,  a»  eyidently 
to  show  a  convention^ 
model.    The   inscription 
across  the  middle  of  both 
figures  records  that  they 
were  dedicated  to  Nebo 
by  an  officer,  who  waa 
governor  of  Galah  (and 
other  places),  as  a  votive 
offering  for  the  life  of  his 
lord,   Iva4u8h^  and    of 
his  lady,  Sammuramit. 
Here  then,  at  length,  'we 
have  an  historical  Semi- 
BAMTs,  at  a  time,  and  of 
a  character,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  legend, 
but  under  circumstances 
of  great  interest.    As  it 
was  never  the  custom  of 
the  East  thus  to  associate 
a  queen  consort  with  the 
king'*— in  fact,  Sammu^ 
ramit  is  the  only  princess 
mentioned  in  the  Assy- 


.    *i  The  Btatnes  are  In  the  British  Mnseam.     Six  other  etataee  were  found  mitli 
them  :  four  were  ooloesal,  and  two  resembled  thorn  in  the  Mueenm. 
**  Indeed  it  is  almost  a  misnomer  to  nse  the  honourable  name  of  fween  wmtert 
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rian  annals — ^we  may  safely  infer  that  this  queen  bad  a  royal 
dignity  in  her  own  right ;  and  what  that  was  may  be  inferred 
from  the  legendary  connection  of  Semiramis  with  Babylon.  She 
may  very  probably  have  been  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  that 
king  of  Babylon  who  was  conquered  by  Shamas-Iva,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  princess  married  to  Iva-lush  to  legitimate  his  acts  of 
sovereignty  in  Babylonia.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Eastern 
custom  that,  while  worshipping  the  native  gods  in  their  own 
ooontry  in  right  of  his  wife,  he  should  build  their  temples,  in 
her  honour,  in  his  own  capital.**  Herodotus,  whose  omission  of 
the  mythical  legend  of  Semiiamis  adds  an  historical  value  to 
his  account  of  her  connection  with  Babylon  (at  least  as  to  the 
main  fact),**  places  her  a  century  and  a  half  before  Nitocris,  the  wife 
of  Nabopolassar — ^not  a  bad  approximation  to  the  probable  date  of 
the  real  queen.  In  short — ^as  M.  Lenormant  puts  the  case  with 
French  felicity — Ivorhah  and  Sammuramit  were  '*  the  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Mesopotamia."  Hence  the  peculiar  significance  of 
the  style  adopted  by  Ivarlush,  as  *'  the  king  to  whose  son  (not  to  him- 
self ),  Asshur,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  has  granted  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon."  The  result  of  the  union,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
very  different  from  the  modem  parallel ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  son,  thus  established  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  founded 
there  a  rival  branch  of  the  royal  family,  which  was  ready  to  claim, 
if  it  did  not  actually  overturn,  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  itself. 

That  the  latter  catastrophe,  involving  the  utter  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  actually  happened,  within  about  40  years,  by  the  conspi- 
racy of  Arbaces,  the  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesys,  a  Ghaldtean  priest 
of  Babylon— as  related  by  Ctesias — ^is  a  story  beset  by  improba- 
bilities, contradictions,  and  anticipations  of  facts  and  names ;  but  it 
seems  that  some  revolution  did  occur  about  that  time,  which  gave 
to  Babylon  a  momentary  supremacy. 

§  16.  The  entire  absence  (so  far  as  we  yet  know)**  of  new 
buildings,  or  any  other  monuments,  of  itself  marks  this  period  of 
about  forty  years  as  one  of  decline,  and  probably  of  internal  dis- 
turbance. Still  the  Assyrian  Canon  fills  up  this  interval  with  the 
names  of  three  kings,  the  first  of  whom,  Shalmakxseb  III.,  is  now 

In  this  ommeetioii.  It  is  ono  great  yioe  of  the  Oriental  despotisms  that  the  queen 
tar  the  time  being  means  only  the  most  fkyoured  lady  of  the  harem. 

ss  This  argument  must  not  he  pressed  too  far,  as  Nebo  was  a  god  of  both 
oonntries  ;  bat,  of  the  two,  how  much  more  he  was  honoured  in  Babylonia  is  at 
once  seen  by  a  mere  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  royal  names. 

**  The  Babylonian  annals,  from  which  the  Chaldaean  priests  gave  information 
to  Herodotus,  would  naturally  record  the  name  of  Sammununit  alone. 

u  What  records  of  this  period  may  be  hidden  in  the  mound  of  NebH-Tmu*-^ 
from  a  brick  of  which  we  have  just  seen  a  sign  of  the  period  when  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  began  to  reside  at  Nineyeh — is  a  question  whose  solution  is  postpon«>d 
by  the  lisnatical  opposition  of  the  Arabs  to  any  meddling  with  the  mound  which 
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fonad  to  have  been  an  active  warrior.'*  Every  one  of  his  ten  yean 
(B.C.  781-771)  had  its  military  expedition,  mainly  in  Eastern 
Armenia ;  and  two  were  against  the  Syrians  of  Damascus.  In  his 
successor,  Aashur'damn'il  IL,  we  trace  the  decline  of  the  military 
spirit,  for  he  remains  quietly  at  home  9  years  of  his  18  (b.o.  771- 
763) ;  while  the  last  king  of  this  series,  Anhur^Luifi^  gives  only 
2  years  out  of  7  or  8  (b.o.  753-746)  to  a  war  in  the  mountains  of 
Zagrus,  which,  as  his  only  one,  was  most  probably  defensive.  This 
is  the  king  whom  some  make  the  Sardanapalus  of  Ctesias. 

§  17.  The  Assyrian  empire  was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  from 
its  very  constitution,  ever  liable  to  a  sudden  collapse.  Its  conquests 
were  mere  raids,  attended  by  slaughter,  plunder,  and  the  imposition 
of  tribute ;  and  followed  by  no  attempt  to  unite  the  conquered  pro* 
vinces  with  the  central  power,  or  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  subject 
populations.  The  empire  had  no  internal  cohesion ;  and  each  suc- 
cessive king  had  to  master  it  anew  by  his  own  exploits.  The  first 
attempt  to  lead  a  quiet  life  at  home  would  give  the  signal  for  a 
general  revolt ;  and,  from  all  that  we  can  gather  of  the  condition  of 
Babylon,  that  kingdom  stood  up  beside  Assyria,  ready  to  seize  the 
abandoned  empire,  or  at  least  to  resume  its  independence. 

In  the  absence  of  distinct  information  from  the  monuments,  it  is 
only  a  probable  conjecture  that  some  such  revolution  is  marked  by 
the  Babylonian  Era  of  Nabonassar,  b.c.  747,  which  coincides 
(within  a  year  or  two)  with  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last-named 
Assyrian  king,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  the  Assyrian  Canon,  and 
with  the  close  of  the  Sixth  Dyruuty  of  Berosus.  But  as  this  era  also 
corresponds  nearly  with  the  accession  of  an  Assyrian  king,  who  began 
a  new  course  of  foreign  conquest,  we  may  suppose  it  to  mark,  not 
the  beginning  of  a  revolt,  but  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
which  Babylonia  had  gained  under  the  weak  kings  who  closed  the 
old  Assyrian  dynasty.'' 

looal  tradition  sanctified  by  the  name  of  the  prophet  at  whoee  preaching  Nineveh 
repented.  The  question  of  Jonah's  own  age  is  too  difflenlt  to  be  discussed  here ; 
bat  it  woold  add  maoh  to  the  interest  of  this  period  of  the  history  if  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Drake  could  be  establisbed— that  the  prophet  preached  at  Nineveh  under 
iro-ftwA  IV.  (formerly  called  Adram-mehok  II.) — the  very  time  when  the  empire 
was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  and  on  the  eve  of  Its  decline.  (See  *  Notes  on  the 
Prophecies  of  Rosea  and  Jonidi,'  by  the  Rev.  W.  Prake,  Cambridge,  1853.)  The 
period  of  "  forty  days  "  allotted  by  the  prophet  (Jonah  iii.  4)  has  a  striking  corre- 
spondenoe  with  the  forty  years  of  weakness  indicated  by  the  history ;  and  the 
grace  granted  on  the  repentance  of  the  king  and  people  might  well  consist  in  the 
mitigation  of  the  crisis  prepared  by  the  faults  of  the  rulers,  and  in  the  period 
of  greater  prosperity  enjoyed  under  the  new  dynasty. 

**  From  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  newly  discovered  tablet,  (Bawlinson's  *  Five 
Monarchies,  vol.  iv.  Appendix  B.) 

*'  The  exact  epoch  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar  corresponds  to  the  13  th  of  Feb- 
ruary, B.C.  747,  of  our  calendar.  M.  Oppert  and  others  deny  that  the  epoch  has 
any  political  significance;  and  this  question  must  be  regarded  as  still  "sub 
Judioe." 
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§  18.  And  here  we  have  a  probable  aolution  of  the  greatest,  indeed 
almost  the  only  serious,  difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  Assyrian  aunals 
with  the  chronicles  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  In  the  reign  of  Mena^ 
hem,  King  of  Israel,  we  read  that,  "  Pul,*'  the  King  of  Assyria,  came 
up  against  the  land  ;  and  Menahem  gave  Pul  1000  talents  of  silver, 
&c.'* ;  and,  content  with  this  tribute,  "  the  King  of  Assyria  turned 
back,  and  stayed  not  there  in  the  laud.**  ^  Presently  afterwards,  in 
the  reign  of  the  usurper,  Pekah,  who  had  murdered  Pekahiah,  the 
sou  of  Menahem,  we  are  told  of  the  expedition  in  which  (as  we 
shall  presently  see  in  the  proper  place)  I'iglath-pileser  II.  carried  the 
Israelites  on  Uie  east  of  Jordan  into  captivity. 

This  latter  expedition  is  duly  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Tiglath- 
pileser ;  but,  he/ore  ity  he  mentions  the  reduction  of  Samaria,  and  the 
receipt  of  tribute  from  Menahem,  Now,  as  the  Assyrian  annals  give  a 
series  of  kings'  names,  none  of  which  at  all  resemble  Pul,  after  Jva-lush 
IV,  (or  Phalukhd),  who  is  excluded  on  chronological  grounds,**  the 
first  and  simplest  alternative  is  to  identify  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser^ 
and  for  this  there  are  some  arguments  worth  notice.*'  But  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  Jewish  chroniclers  meant  two  different  kings  by  Pul 
and  Tiglath-pileser  ;•*  and,  if  they  were  one,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  the  writer,  who  gives  the  full  name  of  Tiglath-pileser  so 
accurately,  should  just  before  corrupt  it  into  PuL^  There  remains 
the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Professor  Rawlinson,  that  Pvl  was  a  king 
of  the  branch  of  the  royal  family  reigning  in  Babylonia,  and  not 
improbably  over  Assyria  also  as  suzerain.  He  might  be  a  prede- 
cessor of  Nabon&ssar ;  aud  if,  as  a  descendant  of  Iva-lush  and  Semi, 
ramis,  he  bore  the  same  name  as  the  former,  the  identification  which 
chronol<^y  forbids  in  the  case  of  the  ancestor  may  be  applied  to  the 
descendant.  Perhaps  we  may  even  trace  the  name  of  this  Babylonian 
king  in  the  legendary  Belesys  of  Ctesias.  After  all,  we  can  only  hope 
that  future  discoveries  will  give  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

^  The  LXX.  render  the  name  Phdloeh  (*aAux),  which  is  identical  with  the 
PkaUikha  read  by  some  on  the  statues  of  Neho.  Various  readin^fs  of  the  LXX. 
are  *aAws,  4ovAa,  and  9ova.  P^U  is  certainly  an  abbreviation,  for  no  Assyrian 
naaae  (wnsiats  of  a  single  element. 

••  S  KingB  XY.  19,  20. 

••  For  Metiahem  reigned  only  10  years,  and  the  interval  between  Iva-luth  and 
Tiglath-pUeter  II.  is  S5  years  (b^.  781-746).  The  apparently  decisive  argument 
fmat  the  names  of  the  intervening  kings  is,  however,  qualified  by  the  confessed 
doabt  about  their  phonetic  reading ;  and  we  have  lost  their  annals,  except  the 
brief  chronological  notices  of  the  newly  discovered  Canon.  Still,  that  Canon 
would  rarely  have  found  room  for  so  important  an  expedition,  which  mntt  have 
fkllen  either  in  the  reign  of  the  unwarlike  Asshur-lush,  or  at  the  close  of  that  of 
his  predeeeasor,  just  when  a  less  important  expedition  against  the  Syrians  of 
Hddraeh  is  duly  chronicled. 

^  See  the  statement  of  them  by  Rawlinson  (<  Five  Monarchies/  vol.  ii.  p.  888, 
ntAt))^  who,  however,  rejects  the  identification.  The  middle  element  of  Tiglathi- 
pai-%ir%  might  pombly  give  the  name  Pvl, 

•  See  eapecially  1  Ghron.  v.  26.       ••  Comp.  2  Kings  xv.  29,  with  ver.  19,  20. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


THE    NEW  ASSYRIAN   EMPIRE,   PART   I.      TIGLATH- 
PILESER  XL,  SHALMANESER,  AND  SARGON. 

B.O.  746-704. 

I  1 .  Duration  of  the  empire.  ItB  seTen  known  kings.  Chronological  epochs  oocn- 
pared.  §  2.  TiouiTH-PCLnKB  II.  His  obscare  origin.  His  palaces  at  J^^tmnctf. 
Subjects  on  his  bas-reliefB.  Mention  of  Menahmn,  §  8.  Annals  of  Tiglath* 
pileser.  Conquest  of  Babylonia.  §  i.  His  wars  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  §  5. 
Great  Syrian  War.  Destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus.  Captivity  of 
the  Israelites  east  of  Jordan.  Conquests  in  Phoenicia,  &o.  Ahas,  Kin^ 
of  Judah,  made  tributary.  §  6.  SnALMAyiesKa  lY.  Conquest  of  Samaria 
(completed  by  Sargon),  and  final  captivity  of  Israel.  Maritime  campaign  against 
Hidon.-  §  7.  SiiaooM  or  SAaxiM,  a  military  adventurer.  His  annals.  War 
in  Chaldsa  and  Elam.  Conquest  of  Samaria  completed.  Wars  in  Syria  and 
Philistia.     Defeat  of  the  Egyptians  at  Raphia.     §  8.  Invasion  of  Aimhia. 
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Captare  of  ABhdocL  SabmiKdoa  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia.  §  9.  Great  war 
with  Merodaoh-Baladan  and  the  Elamites,  and  conquest  of  Babylonia.  Trans- 
plantations of  conquered  peoples.  §  10.  EmbaMies  from  an  island  in  the 
Persian  Gnlf,  and  from  CTprus.  §  11.  His  town  and  palace  at  Siur^Sargim 
{Khonabad) ;  and  boildings  at  Calah  and  NineTeh. 

S  1.  The  New  or  Lower  Asstbian  Empire  was  governed  in  its 
duration  of  120  or  139  years  (b.o.  745-625  or  606)  by  a  succession  of 
seven  known  kings,*  among  whom  we  recognise  the  well  known 
Scriptural  names  of  Tiglath-ptleser,  Shaimaneser,  Sargon,  Sennacheiib, 
and  Esar^haddon :  while  in  the  sixth,  Asshur-bani-pal,  we  at  length 
find  the  name  of  the  mythic  Sardanapalus,  though  the  final  cata- 
strophe of  Nineveh  hefel  under  his  son,  Asshur-emid-ilin,  the  Aasa- 
racuB  of  the  Greeks,  or  perhaps  under  one  more  successor.  Except 
the  last  one  or  two,  respecting  whom  there  is  much  uncertainty,  we  are 
now  at  length  free  from  serious  douhts  ahout  their  names,  their 
order  of  succession,  their  chronolc^,  and  the  principal  events  of 
their  reigns ;  while,  as  to  some  of  them  (the  celebrated  Sennacherib, 
for  instance),  our  chief  embarrassment  arises  from  the  abundance  of 
their  records. 

We  have  also  reached  a  sure  chronological  epoch;  for  the  modem 
authorities,  who  have  differed  up  to  this  point,  are  all  agreed  in 
placing  the  new  foundation  of  the  empire  by  Tiglath-pileser  II. 
within  a  year  or  two  of  b.o.  747,  the  Era  of  Nabonasbar.  It 
18  worth  while  to  observe  that  this  epoch  is  Just  6  years  later  than 
that  commonly  accepted  for  the  foundation  of  Home  (b.c.  753),  and 
one  generation  after  the  chronology  of  Greece  becomes  fixed  by  the 
first  recorded  Olympic  victory  (b.o.  776);  and  that  it  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  the  time  when  Pheidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have  first 
coined  money  in  Greece  (b.c.  748). 

§  2.  Tiglath-pileseb  II.  either  first  became  the  king  or,  at  all 
events,  the  independent  king  of  Assyria,  in  b.o.  745,'  and  reigned 
18  or  19  years,  to  b.c.  727.  Without  attaching  any  weight  to  the 
story  repeated  by  some  later  Greek  writers,  that  he  was  originally  a 
▼ine-dresser  in  the  royal  gardens,*  we  may  infer  that  he  was  an 
adventurer  of  obscure  origin  from  his  never  mentioning  his  fathei^s 
name  in  his  inscriptions,  which  speak  in  general  terms  of  "the 
kings  his  fathers  *'  and  the  "  palaces  of  his  fathers  "  at  Galah,  which 

^  M.  Oppert  adda  an  eighth  or  eren  a  ninth :  see  end  of  thia  chapter. 

*  This  date  ia  fixed  by  the  Assyrian  Canon  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  in 
«rhlch  it  U  eonaecatlTe  with  the  reign  of  Asshur-lush.  But  M.  Oppert — vho, 
as  we  hare  wen,  puts  all  the  Old  Assyrian  Icings  higher  np — infers,  ftrom  an 
elaborate  oomparison  of  the  Scripture  chronology  with  the  Assyrian  monnmenta, 
that  Tiglath-pileser  came  to  the  throne  in  b.c.  769,  and  achicTod  his  independence 
of  Babylon  in  b.o.  747. 

>  That  is,  if  he  is  the  king  meant  by  Belitaratt  a  name  apparently  formed  firom 
tbe  latter  part  of  his  name,  Pal-Trira,  But  we  hare  seen  that  M.  Oppert  plaees 
Belitaras  much  earlier. 
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oontinned  to  be  the  capital.  There,  besides  repairing  the  central 
edifice  of  Shalmaneser  J  I.,  he  built  a  new  palace  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  Nimrud  platform. 

Both  were  barbarously  torn  to  pieces  by  Esar-haddon,  when, 
wishing  to  emulate  former  kings  as  a  builder,  he  obtained  the . 
materials  for  decorating  his  own  palace  by  stripping  those  of  his 
predecessors  of  their  bas-reliefs.  The  south-east  j^alace  was  almost 
completely  destroyed,  whether  in  war  or  revolution,  and  the  laat 
king  of  Nineveh  built  a  new  palace  over  its  remains.^  Amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  central  edi6ce  Mr.  Layaid  found  many  of  the  alabaster 
slabs,  with  which  its  walls  had  been  lined,  removed  and  heaped  on 
the  pavement  They  were  placed  as  the  spoiler  had  left  them 
above  2500  years  before,  '*  in  rows  one  against  the  other,  like  the 
leaves  of  a  gigantic  book.  Every  slab  was  sculptured ;  and  as  they 
followed  each  otiier  according  to  the  subjects  upon  them,  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  been  moved,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stood,  from  their  original  positions,  and  had  been  left  as  they  were 
found,  preparatory  to  their  removal  elsewhere.  That  they  had  not 
been  thus  collected  prior  to  their  arrangement  against  the  walls 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Assyrian  sculptors  carved  the 
bas-reliefs,  though  not  the  great  bulls  and  lions,  after  the  slabs 
had  been  placed.  The  backs  of  the  slabs  had  also  been  cut  away, 
in  order  to  reduce  their  dimensions,  and  to  make  the  work  of 
transport  more  easy.  The  bas-reliefs  resembled,  in  many  respects, 
some  of  those  discovered  in  the  S.W.  Palace,  in  which  the  sculp- 
tured faces  of  the  slabs  were  turned  towards  the  walls  of  ««• 
hahed  brick.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  one  building 
had  been  destroyed,  to  supply  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  other."  This  conclusion  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  occur- 
rence, among  the  sculptures  in  the  South- West  Nimrud  palace  of 
Esar-haddon,  of  some  which  their  subjects  and  inscriptions  identify 
as  belonging  to  Tiglath-pileser  II. 

Among  these  is  the  important  monument  referred  to  above,  in 
which  the  king  is  represented  in  his  war-chariot,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  receipt  of  tribute  from  several  princes,  among 
whom  is  the  name  of  Menahem,  king  of  Samaria,  Some  of  the 
unremoved  sculptures  contain  remarkable  pictures  of  sieges.  One 
represents  a  testudo  on  wheels,  protecting  a  pair  of  boring  spears, 
on  an  artificial  mound  raised  {gainst  a  tower  of  a  city,  which 
is  also  (like  those  of  the  Assyrians)  built  on  an  embankment : 
the  king,  whose  height  is  equal  to  that  of  mound  and  tower 
together,  bends  his  bow  agamst  the  city,  under  cover  of  a  huge 
wicker  shield  held  before  him  by  an  attendant :  while,  besides  a 

*  Enoagb  has  been  left,  however,  to  enable  Mr.  Loftiu  to  make  ont  it«  ground 
plan,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  AssTrian  basement  room  at  the  British  Mnseom. 
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corpse  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  another  falling,  and  a  person 
apparently  in  an  imploring  attitude  on  the  turret  top,  the  effect  is 
heightened  hy  three  prisoners  impaled.  Such  scenes,  which  the  Assy- 
nan  despots  loved  to  have  before  their  eyes  in  their  palaces,  have  come 
down  to  us  to  illustrate  many  passages  in  which  the  prophets  speak 
of  enemies  **  building  forts*'  (these  are  often  seen  in  the  sculptures), 
*'  casting  mounds/*  and  "  setting  battering-rams  "  against  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  relief  now  described  exactly  illustrates  the  passage  in 
Isaiah : — '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  king  of  Awyria^ 
He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there^  nor  come 
before  U  with  shields^  nor  cast  a  bank  against  itJ* ' 

§  3.  Through  the  destruction  of  his  palaces,  the  records  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  fragmentary  form ;  but 
enough  remains  to  show  that  he  was  engaged  in  constant  wars  for 
the  re-establishraent  of  the  empire.  His  first  enterprise  was  against 
Babylonia,  which  had  now  fallen  into  confusion.  There  is  no 
mention,  in  his  annals,  of  Nabonassar,  whom  Ptolemy's  Canon 
represents  as  now  reigning  at  Babylon;  but  he  names  several 
princes  of  the  upper  country,  whom  he  attacked  and  defeated, 
taking  Eur-Galazu  and  Sippara ;  while,  in  the  maritime  region  of 
Chaldsea,  he  received  the  submission  of  Merodach-Baladan,  the  son 
of  Yakin,  whose  capital  was  the  city  of  Bit-Yakin.* 

§  4.  Thus  secured  against  the  rival  kingdom,  Tiglatb-pileser  was 
able  to  turn  his  attention  to  that  great  object  of  policy  with  the  later 
Assyrian  kings,  the  reduction  of  Syria  and  Palestine:  countries 
which  were  already  regarded  as  tributary.'  The  newly  discovered 
canon  shews  that  he  was  engaged  for  three  years  (b.c.  742-740) 
in  the  conquest  of  Arpad,'  near  Damascus,  and  his  own  annals 
relate  a  series  of  campaigns, — apparently  from  his  fourth  year  to  his 
eighth  (B.C.  742-736), — ^in  which  he  reduced  Damascus,  Samaria,  and 
Tyre  (whose  kin>:s  are  mentioned  by  the  familiar  names  of  Rezin, 
Menahem,  and  Hiram),  and  the  Arabs  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt, 
who  were  governed  by  a  queen  named  Khahiba.'  But  these  con- 
quests did  not  reach  Judsea,  Philistia,  or  Idumasa.   His  second  attack 

•  Isaiah  zxxvli.  88 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xix.  82 ;  Jerem.  XTxii.  24  ;  xxxiii.  4 ; 
Exek.  XTti.  17  :  see  the  woodcttt  in  Layard's  *  Nineveh/  p.  279,  smaller  ed. 

•  Probably  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Merodach-Baladan.     (See  below,  §  9.) 

7  We  have  seen  that  this  was  the  position  of  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and 
fhiAiaTia.  With  regard  to  that  of  Jndah,  though  the  treaty  of  Ahaz  with  Tiglath- 
pileeer  is  the  first  connection  recorded  in  the  annals  of  both  countries.  Professor 
Bawlinran  has  conjectured  that  the  suzerainty  of  Assyria  had  been  adftiitted  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Amaziah,  because  **  the  kingdom  was  confirmed  in  his  hand  " 
(S  Kings  xir.  5),  the  very  expression  used  of  Mcnahcm's  confirmation  hy  Pul 
(2  Kings  XV.  19).  But  historical  fticts  cannot  safely  be  inferred  trom  such  mere 
verbal  coincidences.  *  This  mention  of  Arpad  illustrates  Isaiah  x.  9. 

•  ••  The  Arabs  of  the  tract  bordering  on  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  regularly 
governed  by  queens.  Three  such  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions."  (Rawlinson, 
vol.  ii.  p.  896,  note.) 
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on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  may  have  heen  provoked  by  the  nsurpation 
of  Pekah,  and  his  murder  of  Menahem*8  son,  Peki^iah,  the  vassal 
of  Assyria ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of 
Naphthali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria."  This  captivity 
included  that  part  of  the  Israelites  east  of  Jordan  who  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Qilead,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Naphthali 
in  the  northern  part  of  Galilee,  a  population  so  affected  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  Phoenicia  as  to  have  acquired  already  the  name 
of  **  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.**"  But,  to  use  the  wonls  of  Isaiah,  in 
the  same  passage,  these  tribes  were  but  **  lightly  afSicted,"  in  com- 
parison with  '*  a  more  grievous  affliction  "  which  was  to  befal  them, 
in  connection  with  the  utter  destruction  and  dreadful  carnage,  which 
he  describes  in  some  of  the  grandest  passages  of  his  prophecicH,  as 
about  to  fall  upon  the  kingdom  of  Damascus ;  while  the  devastating 
triumph  of  Assyria  would  spread  from  Gosle-Syria  to  Arabia  and 
Egypt." 

§  6.  The  cause  of  this  catastrophe  was  an  alliance  between  Resin 
king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  to  dethrone  Ahaz,  the  new 
king  of  Judab,  and  to  set  up  in  his  place  a  creature  of  their  own,  who 
is  called  "  the  son  of  Tabeal ;""  with  the  manifest  object  of  organizing 
a  powerful  resistance  to  the  progress  of  Assyria.  The  exact  order  of 
events  is  obscure ;  but  it  seems  that  the  confederates  invaded  Judah 
from  different  quarters,  and,  while  Rezin  defeated  the  Jews  and 
carried  away  a  great  multitude  of  captives  to  Damascus,  Pekah 
gained  a  still  more  decisive  victory,  in  which  *'  he  slew,  in  Judah, 

'*  S  Kings  XV.  SS-S9.  Thb  event,  ao  important  in  the  history  of  Israel,  U 
only  slighUy  mentioned  in  the  uinals  of  Tiglath-pileeer ;  end  it  is  not  clear  to 
which  year  of  his  reign  it  should  be  referred.  Perhaps  it  formed  the  last  of  the 
four  campaigns  named  above.  At  all  events,  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileaer  seem 
to  mention  two  separate  expeditions  against  Pekah  :  and  two  separate  eaptiritics 
—the  former  leas  extensive  and  severe  than  the  latter — appear  to  be  indicated,  not 
only  in  Isaiah  ix.  I  (see  the  following  note),  but  by  the  comparison  of  i  Kings 
XV.  29,  with  1  Chron.  v.  36.  The  former  passage  mentions  only  a  few  places  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Galilee,  and  Oilead  alone  of  the  Tranejordanio  coontries ; 
while  the  latter  specifies  the  whole  Tran^Jordanic  region,  and  says  nothing  of 
Galilee.  The  regions  to  whieh  the  captives  are  carried  in  the  two  cases  would 
be  different  only  if  Aiayria  is  to  be  taken  in  its  narrower  sense :  nor  can  any 
argument  be  drawn  trom  the  order  of  2  Kings  xv.  29  h^on  2  Kings  xvi.,  as  the 
former  is  a  mere  tummary  of  the  reign  of  Pekah,  down  to  his  death  (ver.  SO). 

"  Isaiah  ix.  1.  This  passage  is  best  explained  by  the  well-known  interchaage 
of  the  Hebrew  preterite  and  future.  On  this  iirst  occasion  *'  As  UghUif  affiiotoA 
the  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphthali ; "  but  "  afterwards  he  would 
more  grievously  afflict "  (them,  or  Israel  at  large),  either  in  the  final  captivity^ 
or  rather  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Syria.  For  the  whole  pro- 
phecy seems  to  imply,  what  the  nature  of  the  case  suggests,  that  Israel  was  agaia 
severely  chastised  for  Pekah's  confederacy  with  Rezin.  >*  Isaiah  vU.-xii. 

1*  Isaiah  vii.  6 ;  for  the  whole  narrative  see  2  Kings  xvL  1-9 ;  S  Chron. 
xxviil.  1-27. 
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120,000  men  in  one  day,  which  were  all  valiant  men" — among 
them  the  king's  son  and  other  princes;  and  '*  the  children  of  Israel 
carried  away  captive  of  their  brethren  200,000  women,  sons,  and 
daughters,  and  took  also  away  much  spoil  from  them,  and  brought 
the  spoil  to  Samaria."^''  Jerusalem  was  besieged;  but  Ahaz  was 
moved  by  the  encouragement  of  Isaiah  to  a  vigorous  resistance,"  and 
the  siege  was  doubtless  raised  the  sooner  from  the  eagerness  of  both 
kings  to  carry  off  their  prisoners  and  spoil. 

But  this  was  only  a  respite.  The  operations  of  Rezin  on  the  south- 
eastern frontier  deprived  Judah  of  Elath  (iElana),  her  great  poit  on 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  raised  the  Edomites  against  her,  while  the  Philistines 
invaded  her  on  the  west  and  south.  In  this  extremity  Ahaz  appealed 
to  Tiglath-pileser,  with  the  most  unreserved  admission  of  his  vassal- 
age— ^"  1  am  thy  servant  and  thy  «?n  "—supported  by  a  tribute  from 
the  treasures  of  the  temple.^*  The  Assyrian  king  first  attacked 
Kesin,'^  who  waa  defeated  and  slain — either  in  battle,  or  by  one 
of  those  barbarous  executions  which  we  see  in  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments inflicted  on  rebellious  kings. 

At  all  events,  the  scenes  on  those  monuments  and  the  boasts  in 
their  inscriptions  furnish  an  ample  comment  on  the  prophetic  warning 
of  the  hcMTors  which  this  conquest  was  to  bring  on  Israel,  as  well  as 
Syria : — **  For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood ;  but  this  shall  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of 
fire.''  **  Through  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  land  darkened , 
and  the  people  shall  be  as  the  fuel  of  the  fire ;  no  man  shall  spare  his 
brother ;  .  .  .  they  shall  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm. 
For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched 
oat  still.  Thou,  O  Assyrian,  art  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff 
in  their  hand  is  mine  indignation." 

Other  neighbouring  nations  are  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  as  feeling  the 
sooarge  of  this  great  conquest ;  and  the  prophet  Amos  speaks  par- 
ticularly, not  only  of  the  people  of  northern  Israel  and  Damascus, 
bat  also  of  the  Philistines  of  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron ; 
the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre;  the  Edomites,  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah, 
and  the  Moabites  of  Kirioth.'^  From  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pilesei 
we  fijid  that  he  chastised  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 

i«  3  Chron.  xxTili.  5-8.  The  release  of  theee  oaptires,  at  the  command  of  the 
prophet  Oded,  is  a  redeeming  Incident  of  this  war,  too  touching  to  be  passed  over. 

u  2  Kings  xvi.  5. 

M  This  language,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  attack  of  the  confederates  and 
the  exemption  of  Judah  in  previous  Assyrian  invasions,  goes  far  to  prove  a  former 
admission  of  vassalage  to  Assyria.  But  the  want  of  any  previous  mention  of 
tribute  from  Judah  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  tells  the  other  way. 

"  2  Kings  xvi.  9.  A  mutilated  inscription  in  the  British  Museum  is  said  to 
contain  an  imperfect  notice  of  his  defeat  and  death.  ^'  Amos  1.  ii. 
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received  the  Bubmission  of  Mi^enna^  king  of  Tyre,  of  KhoMvm^  king 
of  CrazA,  of  Mitinti,  king  of  Ascalon,  and  of  the  people  of  Aradus, 
the  Moabitea,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Idumieans.  The  king  of 
Judah,  at  whose  entreaty  the  war  had  been  made,  was  summoned  to 
Damascus  to  iaj  his  homage  to  the  conqueror,"^  whose  exactions 
appear  to  have  reduced  Judah  to  great  misery.  *^  Ahaz  made  Judah 
naked,*'  says  the  chronicler,  and  *'  Tiglath-piineser  *' — for  so  he  writes 
the  king's  name — "  distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him  not.  For 
Ahaz  took  away  a  portion  out  of  the  Lord's  bouse,  and  out  of  the 
house  of  the  king,  and  of  the  princes,  and  gave  it  to  the  king  of 
Assyria ;  but  he  helped  him  not : "  '^  which  may  mean  that  he  left 
him  unprotected  against  the  wild  tribes  around  him.  In  the  annals 
of  the  Assyrian  king  we  find  a  record  of  his  receipt  of  tribute  from  a 
king  of  Judah,  whom  he  calls  Yahu^khazi^  which  seems  to  stand  for 
Jehoahaz,^  We  also  learn  from  his  annals  that  on  his  return  to 
Damascus  I'iglath-pileser  had  another  encounter  with  a  son  of  Resin, 
whose  capital  he  took  and  destroyed. 

It  was  in  these  campaigns  against  Syria  and  Israel  that  llglath- 
pileser  set  the  example  of  that  far-sighted  but  cruel  policy,  which 
attempted  to  eradicate  the  feeling  of  local  patriotism  by  trans- 
porting conquered  peoples  in  mass  to  distant  parts  of  his  em{>ire — a 
policy  steadily  pursued  afterwards  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
kings.  The  Syrians  of  Damascus  were  removed  to  Kir^  the  very  place 
whence  the  prophet  Amos  traces  their  original  migration ;  but  its 
position  is  very  uncertain.^  The  whole  Israelite  population  east  of 
the  Jordan,  comprising  the  tribes  of  Beuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh, 
were  removed  to  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara  (t.  e,  Harran),  and  to 
the  river  Gozan ;  names  which  have  been  clearly  proved  to  denote 
the  land  of  Mesopotamia  Proper,  upon  and  west  of  the  Khabour — the 
very  country  from  which  Abraham  started,  at  all  events  on  the  final 
stage  of  his  migration  to  Palestine.  Was  it  altogether  without  design 
that  both  populations  were  deported  to  their  ancestral  homes?  In 
Galilee  the  temtory  occupied  by  Tiglath-pileser  seems  to  have  reached 

'*  Profeflflor  Rawlinson  points  out  the  reflemblanoe  of  tills  name  to  the  Matpemu 
who  is  mentioned  by  Menander  (Fr.  I)  as  the  father  of  Dido  and  Pygmalion. 

»  3  Kings  xiz.  10.  »  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  21. 

**  The  kings  of  this  name  in  Scripture  are  much  too  remote  from  this  period  to 
be  meant ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  bat  that  the  name  stands  for  Abas.  One 
plausible  coi\jectare  is  that  Jehoaheu  was  his  real  name,  but  the  official  chroniclers 
of  Judah  expressed  their  abhorrence  for  his  memory  by  striking  off  the  sacred  prefix, 
just  as  he  had  been  relE^sed  burial  in  the  royal  sepulchre  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  S7}. 

^  2  Kings  XTi.  9  ;  Amos  i.  5  ;  ix.  7.  Kir  is  Joined  with  £km  in  Isaiah  xxil.  6 ; 
and  this  conjunction  is  used  in  support  of  the  theory  which  derives  the  Semitic 
population  of  Syria,  as  well  as  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  from  the  great  plain  at  the 
bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  more  prevalent  opinion  makes  Kir  the  ralley  of 
the  JTur  or  Cyrut ;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Ai»yrian  empire  extended  to 
the  north  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia.     (See  the  *  Diet,  of  the  Bible,*  art.  J3r.) 
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as  far  south  as  the  plain  of  EsdraSIon,  mi  here  Megiddo  (Magidu)  is 
named  as  a  frontier  fortress,  in  connection  with  Manasseh  {Manat^ 
stfoA)  and  the  city  of  Dur  or  Dora  (Duru)  upon  the  sea-coast. 

These  campaigns  appear  to  be  placed  by  the  newly  discovered 
Assyrian  Canon  in  the  years  b.o.  734,  733,  and  732 ;  and,  on  the 
same  authority,  the  last  year  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.  is  B.C.  728-7. 

$  6.  I'iglath-pileser  II.  was  succeeded  by  a  king  whose  name, 
omitted  from  the  Assyrian  Canon,  and  not  found  on  any  monuments, 
is  supplied  both  by  the  Book  of  Kings  and  by  the  historian  Menan- 
der."*  This  was  Shalmanesbr  IV.,  who  is  familiar  to  us  in  Scripture 
as  the  destroyer  of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  though  it  seems  that  he 
did  not  live  to  complete  the  conquest.  He  reigned  seven  years 
(b.c.  727-721).  In  cormection  with  the  fieill  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
his  reign  is  memorable  for  the  first  collision  between  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  empires. 

An  attentive  reader  of  the  Scripture  narrative  will  obeerve  three 
stages  in  his  transactions  with  Hoehea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  who 
had  obtained  the  throne  by  murdering  the  usurper  Pekah.  From  the 
character  given  of  him  by  the  sacred  writer,  and  from  other  indica- 
tions,**  it  is  probable  that  Hoshea  had,  at  least,  a  patriotic  sympathy 
with  that  movement  for  reform  in  Israel  which  breathes  in  the 
earnest  exhortations  of  the  prophet  his  namesake,  and  which  was 
fostered  by  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Judah  in 
Hoshea's  third  year  (b.o.  726).  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  Hoshea  seized  the  occasion  of  a  new  reign  in  Assyria  to  refuse 
the  payment  of  tribute ;  but  he  submitted  on  Shalmaneser's  marching 
against  him,^  not,  however,  till  at  least  one  of  his  cities  had  been 
treated  after  the  true  Assyrian  £Eishion^*' as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth- 
arbel  in  the  day  of  battle :  the  mother  was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  her 
children  f  "    This  was  the  first  campaign. 

It  was  not  long  before  Hoshea  ventured  again  to  refuse  the  tribute, 
in  reliance  on  the  support  promised  by  the  warlike  Sabaco,  king  of 
Egypt.*  But,  before  his  ally  could  march  to  his  support,  he  was 
seised  by  Shalmaneser — perhaps  on  a  summons  to  the  court  to  plead  his 
excuse — and  thrown  into  prison ;  **cut  oflf *' — says  the  prophet — "as 
the  foam  upon  the  water.***'  This  second  blow  was  followed  up  by  an 
invasion,  in  which  '*  the  king  of  Assyria  came  up  throughoiU  all  the 
land,**  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah  and 

**  His  monmnents  may  probably  have  been  destroyed  by  tbe  usurper  Sargon, 
who  aoooeeded  bim.  Some  see  in  the  omission  of  his  name  from  the  royal  lists  a 
sign  that  he  himself  was  a  usurper  :  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

**  S  Kin^  xTii.  2  :  see  the  *  Student's  O.  T.  History,'  e.  xxiv.  |}  9,  10. 

*>  S  Kings  xvi.  S. 

*>  Hosea  x.  14.  Here  is  a  precedent  for  the  retribution  invoked  in  Psalm 
cxxxTiL  9 ;  for  the  spirit  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  waitare  was  the  same. 

»  1  Kings  xTiL  4.     See  chap.  Tii.  §  14.  **  Uosea  x.  7. 

AKO.  HIST.  T 
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the  soventh  of  Hoshea  (b.g.  723).  The  city  was  besieged  for  ihree 
years,  till  the  6th  of  Hezekiah  and  the  9ih  of  Hoshea/^  when  it 
was  taken  (Josephus  says,  by  storm*'),  and  the  whole  remaining 
people  of  Isrxiel  were  carried  oaptive,  partly  to  join  their  brethren  of 
the  former  captivity  '*  in  HaUh  and  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,** 
and  partly  in  the  fkr  remoter  **  cities  of  the  Medes."'*  (The  mention 
of  **  the  king  of  Assyria  ** — ^no  longer  by  the  name  of  Shalmaneser — 
in  the  latter  pert  of  this  narrative,  is  in  remarkable  agreement  with 
the  fact  that  Shahnaneser  died  before  Samaria  was  taken.) 

It  may  have  been  during  the  progress  of  the  siege  that  he  undertook 
a  maritime  campaign  against  Tyre  with  sixty  ships  manned  by  800 
rowers  from  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Sidon^  Old  Tyre,  and  Acco.''  The 
Tyrians,  under  their  king  BluUeus,  with  only  twelve  ^hipa,  gained  a 
sea-fight  and  took  500  prisoners.  The  Assyrians  then  blockaded  the 
city  and  cut  ofif  its  aqueducts ;  but  the  Tyrians  dug  pits  and  held 
out  for  five  years.  Mere  the  fingment  breaks  off;  but  the  failure  of 
the  blockade  may  be  probably  inferred  from  the  absence  of  the  **  gods 
of  Tyre"  in  Babshakeh's  list  of  Assyrian  conquests.'^ 

§  7.  Shalmaneser  died  during  the  last  year  of  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
leaving  only  an  infant  son,  Ninip-Uuya  (i.  e.  Ninip  is  my  god).  The 
king's  long  absenoe  may  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  dynastic  revo- 
lution,*^ especially  if  he  himself  had  been  originally  an  adventurer. 
The  throne  was  seized  by  the  Tartan,  or  general  in  chief,  a  maa  of 
obscure  birth,  who  assumed  a  royal  name  significant  of  his  elevation, 
Saroon,  or,  more  properly,  Sabkot  or  Sar-yukin(<A«  king  [is]  eata- 
hlished),^  The  one  solitary  mention  of  his  name  in  Scripture,  and 
that  but  incidentally  in  a  prophecy,^  and  the.  confusion  in  our  present 
text  between  him  and  his  son  Sennacherib;  had  brought  his  very 
existence  into  doubt,  till  the  discovery  of  his  annals  in  his  magnifi- 
cent palace  at  Ehorsabad  revealed  him  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 

M  3  Kings  XTii.  5 ;  zviii.  9,  10. 

"  Joseph.  *Aat.'  iz.  8;  oompare  fhe  highly  poetical  description  In  Ininh 
xxTiii.  1-4.  »  S  Kings  xTil.  6  ;  xriU.  11. 

St  Menander,  ap.  Joseph.  *  Ant.'  ix.  IS.  It  is  probable,  howeTer,  that  Joaephus — 
here  as  elsewhere— has  oonfoonded  Shalmaneser  with  8aig<oa»  and  that  thia  T^fttea 
war  belongs  to  the  Utter  king.  •«  2  Kings  XTiii.  SS,  84. 

**  See  the  remarks  of  Rawlinson,  *  Five  Monarchies,'  toI.  ii.  pp.  406-7. 

*>  M.  Oppert,  who  prefers  the  form  Sarkm,  makes  his  original  name  Ai^paff- 
soMow.  His  obscnre  (that  is,  at  all  events,  not  royal)  desoent  is  inferred,  an  ia 
the  case  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  fhwi  his  merely  general  mention  of  former  kings, 
of  Babylonia  as  well  as  Assyria,  as  his  ancestors.  Prom  this,  and  his  name^  be 
may  probably  have  been  a  Babylonian ;  an  idea  supported  by  his  repairs  of  tba 
temples  of  the  Babylonian  tetrapoUs.  It  appears  flrom  the  Omon  €f  ^»om^mom 
Offietrt  that  Sargon  reigned  during  his  first  three  years  in  the  name  of  tke  infeat 
son  of  Shalmaneser,  and  only  assumed  sole  authority  in  b.c.  718.  But  if,  aa 
there  seems  little  doubt,  his  annals  date  fhwi  his  actual  aooesaian  in  b.0.  7%U  m 
ki»,nrtt  f«ar,  the  faU  of  Samaria  would  be  brought  down  to  the  same  data. 

«  iMiah  XX.  1. 
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kings  and  most  suooessful  warriors  of  Assyria.*'  He  came  to  the 
throne,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Merodach-Baladan 
became  king  of  Babylon,  that  is,  according  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolnmy, 
in  March  b.o.  721 ;  and  this  date  is  confirmed  by  the  capture  of 
Samaria.  His  reign  lasted  seventeen  years,  till  August  b.c.  704,  of 
which  his  annals  embrace  fifteen.  They  open  with  the  following 
statements : — 

**  This  is  what  I  have  done  from  the  beginning  of  my  reign  to  my 
fifteenth  campaign.  I  defeated,  in  the  plains  of  Chaldtea  (Kalou) 
ELhumbanigas,  king  of  Elam."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lower 
Chaldaea  had  been  made  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  while  native 
princes  ruled  in  Upper  Babylonia.  He  goes  on : — **  I  besieged,  took, 
and  occupied  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  carried  away  27,280  persons 
who  dwelt  in  it  I  changed  the  former  establishments  of  the  country 
and  set  over  them  my  lieutenants."  This  Was  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  The  small  number  of  captives,  so  precisely  stated,  proves  the 
straits  to  which  the  dty  had  been  reduced.  The  people  of  the  country 
bad  probably  been  carried  into  captivity  by  Shalmaneser,  when  "  he 
came  up  throughout  all  the  land.**"*  The  new  constitution  of  the 
country  is  emphatically  mentioned,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  usual 
Assyrian  policy  of  setting  up  dependent  kings.  It  was  required  by 
the  occupation  of  Samaria  by  deported  settlers  from  Upper  Babylonia 
and  Hamath,  for  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  country  was  left 
desolate  till  Esar-haddon  colonized  it  from  Lower  Babylonia.^ 

Sargon*s  next  campaign  was  against  Yahu-bid,  an  usurping  king 
of  Hamath,  above  Ceele-Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  of  several 
Syrian  towns ;  among  which  it  is  strange  to  find  Damascus  and 
Samaria  reappear  so  soon.  Kar-kar,  their  stronghold,  was  stormed 
and  burned ;  the  insui^ent  was  taken  and  flayed ;  the  other  rebel 
chiefs  were  killed,  and  their  towns  destroyed.  Sanson,  bent  on 
punishing  Sabaco  for^  the  aid  given  to  Hoshea,  marched  against 
Gaza,  which  belonged  to  Egypt.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  his  great  victory  at  Raphia  over  *'  Hanun,  king  of  Gaza,  and 
Sabaco  (Sab'if),  sultan  *'  of  Egypt ; "  of  whom  the  former  was  carried 

*B  The  reeords  of  Sargon  and  bis  saooeasors  are  edited  and  translated  in  M. 
Oppert*8  *  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides.'  An  equally  important  work  Is  his  recent 
'  Mteioire  sar  les  Rapports  de  TEgypte  et  de  rAssyrie  dans  1> Antiquity,'  1869. 
Btargoia*B  annals  exist  in  two  forms— on  a  cylinder,  and  in  an  inscription  on  the 
wall  of  the  great  hall  of  Khonabad, 

»  I  Kings  xrii.  5.  ^  See  below,  §  9. 

*i  There  is  some  dispute  aboat  this  titte,  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  reads 
Tar^danu  (explaining  it  as  a  title  of  honour,  Jugh  in  rank)^  while  M.  Oppert 
makes  it  SU-ian^  and  considers  it  eqniralent  to  the  Hebrew  Skilton  and  the  Arabic 
BmUan,  Either  term  denotes  a  rank  below  that  of  king.  That  Sargon  did  not 
regard  Shebek  as  king  of  Egypt  Is  clear  from  the  great  inscription  of  Khorsabad, 
where  mention  is  made  in  the  very  next  paragraph  of  a  "  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  ** 
w)K>  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  (comp.  e.  Tii.J.    Baphia  (still  oaUed  Beifah)  lay 

T  2 
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priaofler  to  Assyria,  while  the  latter  fled.  "  They  came  into  my  pre- 
seDoe :  I  routed  them  " — ^are  the  words  of  the  king.    (b.o.  718-17.) 

§  8.  The  next  four  years  were  occupied  with  wars  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Assyria.  To  this  period  chiefly,  hut  partly  to  his  later 
years,  helong  his  conquests  to  the  north  and  east,  over  the  Armenians, 
the  Alhanians,  the  Syrians  of  Ck)mmagene,  the  people  of  tlie  Taurus 
and  Oilicia,  the  Medes,^'  Parthians,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Zagrus, 
and  his  defeat  of  Sutuk^Nakhunta,  the  king  of  Elam,  who  had  his 
capital  at  Susa.^  Sargon  records  that  he  "  suhdued  the  imcul- 
tivated  plains  of  the  remote  Arabia  which  had  never  before  given 
tribute  to  Assyria."  On  this  occasion  he  transported  some  Arabs 
to  Samaria,  where  Nehemiah  mentions  an  Arabian  element  in  the 
population.''*  He  adds : — "  I  imposed  tribute  on  Pharaoh  (Pir't*)  of 
Egypty  on  Tsamsi,  queen  of  Arabia,  on  Ithamar  the  Sabtean,  in  gold, 
spices,  horses,  and  camels.'*   (b.c.  7I4>713.) 

Three  years  later,  a  rebellion  of  Ashdod  led — after  some  putting 
down  and  setting  up  of  kings,  which  it  is  needless  to  recount — to  the 
capture  of  that  city,**  which  gave  Sargon  the  command  of  the  mari- 
time route  into  Egypt ;  and  he  peopled  this  important  post  with 
captives  taken  in  his  eastern  wars :  **  I  set  over  them  my  lieutenant 
to  govern  them,  and  I  treated  them  as  Assyrians :" — a  phrase  which 
always  implies  the  complete  subjugation  of  a  country,  as  opposed 
to  mere  vassalage.  This  stroke  of  policy  explains  the  ease  with 
which  succeeding  Assyrian  kings  enter  Egypt,  and  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  Ashdod  to  Psammetichus.**  There  is  no  mention  in 
the  annals  of  Sargon  of  that  invasion  of  Egypt,  which  some  vmters 
suppose  him  to  have  made.  It  would  rather  seem  that  he  was 
content  with  the  tribute  and  submission  brought  to  him  in  order  to 
avert  invasion.  He  represents  the  kings  as  resorting  to  him  in 
consequence  of  "  the  immense  terror  which  my  majesty  inspired.'*  *' 
This  campaign  of  Ashdod,  in  Sargon's  eleventh  year  (b.o.  711-710), 
was  Sargon's  last  expedition  to  the  west.** 

between  Gasa  and  Bhinocarura,  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt,  aboat  a  day*8  mareh 
firom  each. 

**  The  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Media  explains  the  settlement  of  the 
oaptiTe  Israelites  "  in  the  cities  of  the  Hedes.*' 

**  The  inscriptions  of  this  king  hare  been  found  at  Bnaa. 

**  Nehem.  iv.  7  ;  comp.  ii.  19. 

^  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we  hare  the  only  mention  of  Sargon  in  the  Scrip- 
ture (Is.  XX.  1).  The  mission  of  the  "  Tartan  "  (i.«.  chief  general)  must  hare 
preceded  that  of  the  king,  probably  to  instal  the  rasaal,  whose  rcjeetion  after- 
wards provoked  Sargon  to  mareh  against  the  eity.  Probably  the  **  three  years," 
daring  which  Isaiah  gave  a  sign  to  the  Egyptianizing  party  at  Jerusalem,  mark 
the  whole  duration  of  the  war  of  Ashdod  (b.o.  712-710,  inclusive).  In  b.o.  718 
Sargon  himself  was  reducing  AfUid  (probably  Melitene). 

<•  See  chap.  riii.  §  6. 

*^  Respecting  the  submission  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia,  which  Sargon  here  claims, 
see  rhap.  vii.  §  16. 

M  If  the  date  assigneii  to  the   events  noticed  in  1  Kings  xviil.  IS  and  Isaiah 
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§  9.  The  remaiDder  of  this  reign  was  fully  occupied  with  afiairs 
nearer  home.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  conquest  of  Babylonia, 
where  Merodach-Baladan  had  been  on  the  throne  twelve  years.^ 
Thia  **  king  of  Chaldfiea,"  says  Sargon,  "  called  to  his  aid  Khum- 
banigas,  king  of  Elam,  and  raised  against  me  all  the  nomad  tribes" 
— the  Aramaeans  of  Irdk-Araby^  whom  we  have  seen  repeatedly 
in  arms  against  the  kings  of  Assyria.  The  extent  to  whioh  Mero- 
dach-Baladan intrigued  among  the  vassals  of  Assyria  is  proved  by 
his  embassy  to  congratulate  Uezekiah  on  his  miraculous  recovery 
from  his  mortal  illness.  But  the  promptness  of  Sargon  left  the 
king  of  Judah  no  opportunity  to  declare  openly  for  his  ally ;  and  his 
ostentatious  display  of  his  resources  to  the  ambassadors  of  Babylon 
called  forth  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that  this  — and  not  Assyria 
— was  the  power  to  which  Judah  was  destined  to  succumb,  though 
not  in  his  days.*^ 

Sargon  marched  against  Babylon  with  all  his  forces ;  and  Merodach- 
Baladan,  retreating  into  Chaldaea,  took  up  a  well  fortified  post  in  front 
of  Bit^Yakin,  or  Dw-YakiUf^^  on  the  Euphrates,  near  its  mouth. 
Defeated  there,  he  threw  himself  into  the  city,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  its  capture.  His  life  was  spared,  but  his  kingdom  was 
placed  under  an  Assyrian  viceroy,  Nabu-pakilidi,^  Following 
that  policy  of  transplantation,  of  which  no  Assyrian  king  made 
more  constant  use,  Sargon  settled  his  captives  from  CJommagene  in 
Lower  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,  and  we  can  have  little  doubt  that 
it  was  after  tlie  conquest  of  Babylon  that  he  sent  to  Samaria  those 
colonists  from  '*  Babylon,  and  Cuthah,  and  Sepharvaim,"  whose 
atmggles  form  an  interesting  episode  in  the  Scripture  history ."" 

xxxTi.  1,  were  correct,  we  must  infer  an  attack  on  Judah  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Tartan  was  sent  to  Ashdod,  and  we  must  then  (as  some  have  rashly  proposed) 
read  Sargon  for  Smnaehenb  ;  for  the  "  14th  year  of  Heaekiah  "  is  b.c.  71S.7 12, 
nine  years  hefore  the  accession  of  Sennacherib.  But  we  shall  presently  see  how 
perfectly  the  whole  narrative  hangs  U^ether  with  Sennacherib's  account  of  his 
Syrian  expedition  (see  the  following  chapter). 

^  It  is  the  mention  of  thia,  in  Sargon's  12th  year,  that  gives  us  the  synchronism 
of  the  two  kings. 

■*  2  Kings  XX.;  Isaiah  xxxix. ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  81.  In  the  last  passage 
the  embassy  is  said  to  have  been  "  to  enquire  of  the  wonder  done  in  the  land  ;  " — 
an  enquiry  most  natural  in  a  people  so  deroted  to  astronomy  as  the  Babylonians ; 
and  a  good  pretext  for  the  other  objects  of  the  embassy. 

^1  That  is,  the  house  or  town  of  Yakin,  the  grandfather  of  Merodach-Baladan. 
The  names  of  AferodaeJi^Baladan  mean  '*  Merodach  has  given  us  a  son."  He  is 
the  Mardocempalus  of  Ptolemy. 

'^  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  places  here  a  king  of  Babylon  named  Areeonus,  whom 
M.  Oppert  supposes  to  be  Sargon  himself :  Sarkina  =  {8)areeanu*. 

"  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  aeq.  The  coloniste  fk>om  Hamath  (above  CcDle-Syria)  were 
probably  sent  in  after  his  devastation  of  that  land  in  his  second  campaign.  As  to 
the  distinction  between  this  settlement  and  that  under  Esar-haddon,  see  below, 
ehup.  xiv.  §  9. 
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Among  the  spoils  of  Merodach-Baladan*8  camp  are  mentioned  his 
golden  tiara,  sceptre,  throne,  and  parasol,  and  his  silver  chariot. 

§  10.  At  Babylon,  Sargon  received  two  embassies,  bringing  the 
tribute  sent  by  islanders  who  dwelt,  he  says,  '*  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas  "  that  washed  the  two  extremites  of  his  empire.  The  one  was 
from  Upir,  king  of  Asmun,  supposed  to  be  an  island  of  the  Persian 
Gulf:  the  other  from  ''the  seven  kings  of  th^  country  of  latnan 
(Cyprus),  who,"  he  says,  "  have  fixed  their  abode  at  seven  days' 
voyage  ^  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun,  and  whose 
name  was  never  pronounced  by  any  one  of  the  kings  my  fisithers,  in 
Assyria  and  in  GhaldaM.'*  But  his  glory— he  adds — had  reached 
them,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and,  abasing  their  pride,  they 
presented  themselves  at  Babylon  with  their  tribute  of  works  in 
metal,  gold,  silver,  vases,  and  ebony.  The  fact  that  he  sent  an  ex- 
pedition thither  is  confirmed  by  a  stela  found  at  I^amaca,  the  ancient 
Citium,  in  Gyi^us,  similar  to  some  already  noticed,  bearing  the 
effigy  and  titles  of  Sargon."  These  embassies  are  assigned  by  an 
inscription  to  the  year  708  b.o.  If  the  supposition  be  correct,  that 
Sargon  conducted  the  maritime  campaign  against  Tyre,  which 
Josephns  ascribes  to  Shalmaneser,  that  war  may  be  reckoned  a 
failure  amidst  so  many  successes ; — a  fact  rather  confirmed  than  con- 
tradicted by  the  brief  conclusion  of  the  following  boast : — "  Arbiter 
of  combats,  I  traversed  the  sea  of  Jamnia  like  a  fish  I  annexed 
Koui  and  Tyre.'* 

But  more  serious  reverses  beset  his  closing  years,  especially  from 
a  new  insurrection  in  Babylonia,  where  Merodach-Baladan  recovered 
the  throne.  Sargon,  perhaps  too  aged  to  take  the  field,  entrusted 
the  suppression  of  this  rebellion  to  his  son  Sennacherib;  and  a 
tablet  has  been  discovered  at  Koyunjik,  containing  a  report  from  the 
son  to  the  father  of  his  ill  success.  This  seems  to  belong  to  the 
interval  after  the  cessation  of  Sargon's  annals  in  b.o.  706.  These 
reverses  may  have  provoked  the  conspiracy  which  effected  his 
assassination  in  August,  b.o.  704. 

§  11.  By  a  curious  fate,  this  king,  whose  very  existence  was 
so  long  doubted,  was  the  first  whose  monuments  were  discovered, 
when  his  palace  at  Khorsabad  revealed  itself  to  the  researches 
of  M.  Botta  in  1842."  It  is  from  the  walls  of  that  palace,  and  the 
various  tablets  on  gold,  silver,  and  other  materials,  and  finom  the 
clay  cylinders  discovered  in  the  ruins,  that  Sargon's  annals  have 
been  obtained.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  his  residence  was  at 
Calah  {Nimrud)y  where  two  inscriptions  record  his  repairs  of  the 

M  The  real  distance  of  Cyprus  from  the  coast  of  Syria  is  65  miles. 

M  This  tablet  Is  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  m  see  chap.  xiL  §  9. 
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Dorth-west  palace, — ^that  of  Asshur^nasir-pal.^  He  also  rebuilt  the 
walls  of  Nineveh ;  but  it  was  his  ambition  to  replace  that  capital 
by  a  new  city  and  royal  residence,  which  the  inscriptions  at 
Khoraabad  prove  to  have  been  entirely  his  work,  neither  prepared 
by  former  nor  improved  or  mutilated  by  later  kings.  The  fidelity 
of  tradition  preserved  the  builder's  name  centuries  after  his  work 
had  become  a  shapeless  mound ;  for  an  Arab  geographer  calls  that 
mound  "  the  old  ruined  city  of  SarghunJ* 

The  site  chosen,  about  10  miles  N.N.K  of  Nineveh,  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maklouh  hills,  watered  by  streams  which  now  make  it  a 
pestilential  waste ;  and  we  have — what  is  rare  indeed  in  the  history  of 
great  cities — the  king's  own  account  of  its  foundation ; — "  At  the  foot 
of  the  Musri  hills,  to  replace  Nineveh,  I  raised,  after  the  divine  will 
and  the  wishes  of  my  he«rt,  a  city  which  I  called  Hisr-Sarginay^  "  the 
splendid  marvels  and  superb  streets  of  which,  he  adds,  were  blessed 
by  great  gods  and  goddesses  whom  he  names.  Describing  the 
"  palace  of  incomparable  splendour,"  which  he  built  in  this  city, 
**for  the  abode  of  his  royalty,"  he  recounts  the  choice  kinds  of 
timber ;  the  beams  cased  with  enamelled  tiles ;  the  Bpiral  staircase 
imitated  from  a  Syrian  temple;  the  stones  from  the  mountain 
sculptured  with  art ;  the  decorations  of  the  lintels  and  jambs  of  the 
gates.  Of  its  ornamentation  and  treasures  he  says : — "  My  palace 
contains  gold,  silver,  and  vessels  of  both  these  metals ;  colours ; 
iron ;  the  productions  of  many  mines ;  stuffs  dyed  with  sattron,  blue 
and  purple  robes,  amber,  skins  of  sea-calves,  pearl,  sandal- wood,  and 
ebony;  Egyptian  horses;  asses,  mules,  camels;  booty  of  every 
kind."  These  magnificent  boasts  are  sustained  even  by  the  ruins 
that  survive  after  twenty-five  centiuries.  "Compared  with  the 
later,  and  even  with  the  earlier  buildings  of  a  similar  kind  erected 
by  other  kings,  it  was  not  remarkable  for  its  size.  But  its  orna- 
mentation was  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  Assjrrian  edifice,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  great  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal  at 
Koyunjik,  Covered  with  sculptures,  both  internally  and  externally, 
generally  in  two  lines,  one  over  the  other,  and,  above  this,  adorned 
with  enamelled  bricks,  arranged  in  el^ant  and  tasteful  patterns; 
approached  by  noble  flights  of  steps  and  through  splendid  pro- 
pyUea ;  having  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  standing  by  itself,  and 
of  not  being  interfered  with  by  any  other  edifice,  it  had  peculiar 
beauties  of  its  own,  and  may  be  pronounced  in  many  respects  the 

"  One  of  these  contains  ttie  name  of  Judah  (Jahouda),  It  is  convenient  to 
mention  here  8argon*8  restoration  of  the  great  sanctuaries  of  the  Babylonian 
tetrapolis, — at  Sippara,  Nipur,  Babylon,  and  Borstppa. 

^  Other  Ibrms  of  the  name  are  BiUSargitia  and  Dur^Sargina  (the  houte  or  fort 
ot  Sargon) 
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meet  interesting  of  the  Assyrian  buildings.  United  to  this  palace 
was  a  town,  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  which  formed  a  square  two 
thousand  yards  each  way.  Allowing 
fifty  square  yards  to  each  individual, 
this  space  would  have  been  capable 
of  accommodating  eighty  thousand 
persons. 

"  The  progress  of  mimetic  art  under 
Sargon  is  not  striking;  but  there  are 
indications  of  an  advance  in  several 
branches  of  industry,  and  of  an  im- 
proved taste  in  design  and  ornamenta- 
tion. Transparent  glass  seems  now 
to  have  been  first  brought  into  use," 
and  intaglios  to  have  been  first  cut 
upon  hard  stones.  The  furniture  of 
Glass  Vwe.  bearing  the  name  of  the  period  is  generally  superior  in  de- 
Sargon,  fh)in  NimrucL  .       x  •       i  x   -i 

Sign  to  any  previously  represented,  and 

the  modelling  of  sword-hilts,  maces,  armlets,  and  other  ornaments, 
is  peculiarly  good.  The  enamelling  of  bricks  was  carried,  under 
Sargon,  to  its  greatest  perfection;  and  the  shape  of  vases,  goblets, 
and  boats,  shows  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  works  of  former 
times.  The  advance  in  animal  forms,  traceable  in  the  sculptures 
of  Tiglath-pileser,  continues ;  and  the  drawing  of  horses*  heads,  in 
imrticular,  leaves  little  to  desire."* 


>*  At  all  events,  the  earliest  known  speeimens  are  of  this  reign.  Among  them 
is  the  celebrated  glass  vase,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Sargon.  Respecting  the  Assyrian  glass  in  general,  and  especially  iu  iridescent 
colours,  due  to  partial  decomposition,  see  Sir  David  Brewster's  **  Notes  on  Assyrian 
Glass,"  in  the  Appendix  to  Layard's  *  Ninereh  and  Babylon.' 

"0  Rawlinson,  '  Five  Monarchies,'  toL  li.  pp.  434>426.  For  a  ftdl  deseriptioa 
of  the  palace,  and  of  the  remains  of  the  town  and  its  temples,  see  the  same  work« 
vol.  i.  pp.  355-6,  358-385,  407-408 ;  toI.  ii.  pp.  341,  357  ;  and  Mr.  Layaid's 
works. 
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§  1.  In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,*  the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon, 
we  have  the  most  definite  results  of  the  recent  Assyrian  discoveries. 
In  most  cases  the  names  recovered  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  are  either  strange  to  history,  or  they  are  variously  read,  or  it 
requires  some  ingenuity  and  perhaps  faith  to  identify  them  with 
known  persons.  But  here  is  a  name  familiar  to  our  childhood,  from 
its  occurrence  in  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Jewish  history — 
the  more  familiar,  perhaps,  from  its  uncouth  sound;  occurring  in 
Herodotus  with  the  slightest  difiference  of  orthography,"  and  now 
plainly  deciphered  in  the  king's  own  inscriptions.'  More  than  this, 
the  great  enemy  of  Judah  and  Hezekiah,  whose  conquests  are  hoasted 
by  "  railing  Rabshakeh  "  just  before 

*'  He  melted  like  snow  at  the  breath  of  the  Lord," 
has  left  us  his  own  records  in  the  longest  of  Assyrian  annals ;  and 
his  palace  at  Koyunjik,  perhaps  the  grandest  yet  displayed,  was  the 
first  discovered  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  itself,  and  the  one  from  which 
our  Museum  possesses  the  richest  gleanings,  even  exceeding  those 
from  the  N.W.  palace  of  Nimrud. 

His  reign  lasted  24  years  (b.o.  704-680),*  for  all  but  three  of 
which  (at  least)  ^  we  possess  his  annals  in  the  remarkable  document 
called  the  "  Taylor  Cylinder,**  a  six-sided  prism  of  terra-cptta,  in- 
scribed with  480  lines  of  writing  in  an  exceedingly  fine  and  minute 
character.*  Besides  this  and  some  other  monumental  records,  Euse- 
bins  gives  some  fragments  from  Polyhistor,  which  are  the  sole 
authority  for  the  last  few  years  of  Sennacherib's  reign,  except  the 
Scriptural  notice  of  his  death. 

\  In  ABvyrUn.  SViMUi^Kb,  l.e.  Sin  (the  Mood  Ood)  hot  muUiplied  (my)  brOhren. 

•  SavaxopWSoc,  Herod,  ii.  141. 

s  His  name  is  one  of  the  few  about  the  pkoneUe  valne  of  which  there  ts  so  IttUe  doubi 
that,  amidst  the  varied  spellings  (differing  cfalefij  In  oonsequtrnoe  of  the  usages  of  the 
modern  langasges  employed  by  the  Interpreters)  the  tound  is  essentially  the  ssme  ; 
while  all  are  agreed  npon  the  meaning. 

*  After  all  the  pains  taken  to  settle  the  vynchronlsms  of  Assyrian,  uewish,  said 
Egyptian  history,  there  Is  sUll  a  slight  difference  among  the  best  anthoritles,  between 
the  years  Y04  and  702  a.a ;  bat  the  lately  discovered  Assyrian  Canon  seems  to  fix  Senna* 
cherib's  auoesslon  to  the  former  year. 

s  The  campaij^,  however,  are  intermpted  by  nnftnown  intervals,  and  are  not  alwaja 
assigned  to  their  respective  years. 

«  The  date  of  the  Taylor  Cylinder  (which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mnsemn)  is  in 
the  year  of  office  of  Bd-SimicuU,  who  stands  in  the  TcMe  of  JE^onymt  both  for  the  16th 
and  aist  years  of  Sennachorib.  Sir  H.  RawUnson  assigns  the  former  date  to  the  cylinder, 
M.  Oppert  the  latter.    An  abr  tract  of  the  docoment  first  appeared  in  Sir  H.  RawUnson's 

•  Oatlinefl  of  Asqrrian  History,'  1863 ;  and  fuU  translations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  (*  Joomal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  voL  xiz.  pp.  135-181)  and  by  M.  Oppert 
(*  Inscriptions  des  Sargonkles,'  pp.  41-63).  For  the  king's  first  fbnr  years,  we  have  also 
in  the  British  Mnsenm  the  '  BeUlni  Cylinder,*  inscribed  with  an  acconnl  of  his  first  two 
campaigns  and  of  his  earlier  bnlldings  at  Nineveh.    It'is  tnnslated  In  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's 

*  Assyrian  Texts,'  pp.  1-9.  The  annals  of  his  first  six  years  are  recorded  in  two  Inscrip- 
tions^ one  on  the  pair  of  colossal  balb  flanking  the  entrance  to  his  palace  at  Kogm^ik, 
and  the  other  (in  daplicate)  on  the  two  pairs  of  bulls  on  the  fagade  at  each  ddo  of  tha 
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§  2.  The  tnmbles  of  the  latter  part  of  Sargon's  reign  left  hia  son 
master  of  little  beyond  Assyria  Proper.  We  find  Babylon  in  open 
revolt,  and  Sennacherib  does  not  attempt  its  reoonquest  till  the  third 
year  of  his  reign.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  marks  a  period  of  anarchy 
for  the  two  years  between  the  death  of  Arcenniis  (Sargon)  and  the 
acceasioD  of  Belibns  in  B.C.  702.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  begin 
with  a  victory  over  Merodach-Baladan  and  his  Klamite  allies,  at 
Kia,  in  Chaldsea,  followed  by  the  capture  of  Babylon,  where  he  sets 
up  a  vassal  king,  named  BeUipn  i  (  Belibus).  Merodach-Baladan  once 
more  escaped.  We  pass  over  the  vast  items  of  captured  cities, 
prisoners,  and  plunder.  In  his  second  campaign  (b.g.  701)  he  restored, 
and  perhaps  extended,  his  power  in  Media,  Parthia,  Armenia,  Albania, 
and  Gommagene. 

§  3.  The  third  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  in  b.o.  700,  brings  hia 
annals  into  contact  with  the  Scripture  history ;  and  the  results  are 
as  wonderful  for  the  light  gained  from  the  apparent  discrepancies, 
as  for  their  striking  agreement  in  all  essential  points.  The  evidence 
is  the  stronger,  as  we  possess  two  or  three  repetitious  of  the  story  in 
different  inscriptions^ 

He  first  marched  against  Phoenicia,  which  had  revolted,  like  Baby- 
Ion  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire — under  Elouli  or  Luliya 
(Elulaeus),  king  of  the  Sidonians ;  and  the  revolt  extended  to  "  the 
Great  and  Little  Sidon,  Betzitti,  Sarepta,  Ecdippa,  and  Akko."  The 
Assyrian — who  strikes  this  key-note  of  his  annals,  "  I  have  reduced 
beneath  my  power  all  who  lifted  up  the  head  '* — ^rulates  neither  the 
circumstances  of  the  insurrection  nor  the  details  of  his  conquest. 
**  Terrified  at  the  reputation  of  his  majesty,"  Elouli  flies  across  the 
sea,  and  Touhaal  is  made  king  in  his  room.  The  rebel  cities  submit, 
and  tribute  is  brought  by  the  kings  of  Sidon,  Aradus,  Azotus, 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  all  of  whom  are  named.*^  Sidka,  of  Asca- 
lon,  who  alone  resisted,  was  carried  captive  to  Assyria,  with  his 
family  and  his  gods. 

Seimacherib  advanced  south  to  Migron  (which  some  suppose  to  be 
Ekron)  where  the  (Assyrian)  lieutenants  and  dignitaries  had  joined 

entnnoe.  The  other  original  materials  for  Sennacherib's  history  are  the  Inscriptions  on 
the  walls  of  bis  palace,  on  detached  slabs,  on  tablets  of  clay,  and  on  the  monuments  carved 
by  blm  on  the  rocks  at  Bavian,  at  the  month  of  the  Nahr-A-Kdb  in  Syria,  and  in  other 
parts  of  hia  dominions. 

'  After  much  consideration,  we  feel  pretty  certain  that  M.  Oppert  Is  right  in  rejecting 
Sir  U.  Rawiinson's  suggestion  of  two  campaignt.  No  form  of  historical  hjrpothesis  is 
mote  Boxpidotts  than  the  dMjiieaiion  of  events  or  pensons  to  get  over  a  difficulty.  TIm 
points  in  the  Bible,  which  have  been  tlionght  to  require  it,  may  be  explained  otherwise ; 
and  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  appear  to  leave  no  room  for  the  second  expedition. 

*  It  is  Interesting,  Mpecialiy  with  reference  to  the  newly  dinoovered  Muabite  Inserip- 
llon.  In  which  the  national  god  ChemoMk  ia  so  often  mentioned,  and  IfesAa,  king  of 
Moab,  cills  himself  son  of  a  king  in  whose  name  "  Chemosh  "  is  an  element,  to  find 
tlie  MoaUte  king  of  Sennacherib's  inscription  named  KammiiairwnadM, 
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with  the  people  in  expelling  Padi,  a  king  "  inspired  with  friendship 
and  zeal  for  Assyria,"  and  had  given  him  tip  to  **  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah."  SennacheriVs  great  victory  at  AUaku  over  the  forces  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  which  the  men  of  Migron  had  called  to  their 
aid,  has  been  related,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the  state  of  Egypt 
explained,  in  the  proper  place.*  It  now  remains  to  show  the  part 
of  Judah  in  the  campaign. 

In  relating  the  prosperity  which  rewarded  the  piety  of  Hezekiahy 
the  sacred  historian  says, — "  And  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  he 
prospered  whithersoever  he  went  forth :  and  he  rebelled  againtt  the 
King  qfAssf/ria,  and  served  him  not.  He  smote  the  Philistines  even 
nnto  Gaza  and  the  borders  thereof,"  '^  &c  Hence  it  appears  that 
Hezekiah, — ^taking  advantage  probably  of  the  weakness  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  after  the  battle  of  Raphia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  troubles  of  8argon's  later  years  on  the  other,  had  extended  iaa 
power  as  far  as  the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia,.  and  declared  his 
independence  of  Assyria ;  for  the  words  '*  he  served  him  not-^  imply 
DO  modified  form  of  disobedience.  To  chastise  this  revolt  would  be 
the  first  object  of  Sennacherib  after  the  submission  of  Migron,  where 
the  "lieutenants  and  dignitaries"  were  killed  and  their  bodies 
crucified,  as  traitors,  and  Padi  was  restored. 

§  4.  *'  Hezekiah  of  Judah"  made  no  attempt  to  retain  the  Ekron- 
ite  king,  but  "  did  not  submit  himself."  The  ensuing  account  of 
the  capture  of  "  44  walled  cities  and  an  infinite  number  of  towns, 
by  the  force  of  fire,  massacre,  battles,  and  besieging-towers,"  with 
the  captivity  of  200,150  persons,  and  innumerable  cattle,  fonns  a 
truly  Assyrian  comment  on  the  text,  **  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  king  Hezekiah  did  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  come  up  against 
all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  and  took  them."" 

The  agreement  in  what  follows  is  even  more  striking.  The  Book 
vf  Chronicles  records  the  vigorous  preparations  of  Hezekiah  to 
defend  Jerusalem  against  the  siege  which  Sennacherib  appears  to 

•  Chap,  TlL  $  16. 

10  3  Kings  xvili.  7, 8  (comp.  1  Chnm.  iv.  41 ;  Isaiah  ziv.  29-3a>  The  passage  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  Hesekiab's  reign,  as  a  smnmaiy  of  his  prosperity,  not  tn  order  <j€ 
time.  His  religions  refonnaiion  mnst  have  occupied  some  yean ;  and  acoordlngly.  in 
the  fuller  account  of  2  Chroo.  zzlz.-zzzL,  the  next  event  recorded,  '*  after  these  things 
and  the  establishment  thereof*  la  the  invasion  of  Jndah  by  SennacberibL  (Here  also 
the  margin  of  our  Version  gives  the  mistaken  date  of  the  14th  year  of  Hesddah.) 

i>  1  Kings  zvllL  13;  Isaiah  zxxvL  1 ;  2  Chron.  xzzlL  1.  The  date  in  Kingt  and 
Itaiah,  which  cannot  possibly  apply  to  this  occasion  (see  chap.  ziU.  ^  9),  Is  not  given 
in  CfkroHide$.  On  the  contrary,  the  invasion  in  placed  after  the  "  establishment  '*  of  Hese- 
kiab's religious  reformation,  for  the  completion  of  which  the  years  of  peace  ensuing 
npon  Soigun's  last  Syrian  campaigns  would  afford  free  scope.  The  error  of  the  date 
may  have  arisen,  partly  from  the  displacement  of  the  aooouut  of  Hesekiab's  iUness. 
which  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Invaskm  was  In  tb» 
fourteenth  year  (inclusive)  after  his  illness. 
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have  formed."  "  As  for  him " — say  the  annals,  after  descrihing 
the  devastation  of  Judaea — "  I  shut  him  up  in  Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  his  power  " — a  sort  of  apology  for  not  taking  it — "  like  a  bird  in 
its  cage.  I  built  towers  round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and  raised 
banks  of  earth  against  the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  Those  who 
came  out  of  the  great  gate  of  the  city  were  seized  and  made  prisoners  " 
— ^perhaps  impaled,  as  we  see  in  a  picture  of  a  siege  on  the  walls  of 
Sennacherib's  palace.  "The  towns  which  I  had  spoiled  I  severed 
finom  his  country,  and  gave  them  to  Mitinti,  king  of  Azotus,  to  Padi, 
kmg  of  Migron,  and  to  Ismihil,  king  of  Gaza,  so  as  to  make  his 
ooimtry  small.  Then  the  immense  fear  of  my  majesty  terrified  this 
Hezekiah  of  Judah;"  whose  real  spirit,  however,  is  recorded  on 
better  testimony — ^how  "  he  gathered  the  people  together  in  the 
street  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  spake  comfortably  unto  them, 
saying.  Be  strong  and  courageous,  be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed  for 
the  king  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  multitude  that  is  with  him :  for 
there  be  more  with  us  than  with  him :  with  him  is  an  arm  of  flesh ; 
but  with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God,  to  help  us,  and  to  fight  our  battles. 
And  the  people  rested  themselves  upon  the  words  of  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah."  » 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that — to  quote  a  famous  saying  in  a 
connection  which  brings  its  profanity  to  light — "  providence  was  on 
the  side  of  strong  battalions."  For  not  only  does  Sennacherib  pro- 
ceed to  tell  us  that  "  Hezekiah,"  moved  by  the  fear  imputed  to  him, 
'*  dismissed  the  garrison  which  he  had  assembled  for  the  defence  of 
Jerusalem,*^  and  sent  after  me  to  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  sove- 
reignty, with  30  talents  of  gold  and  800  talents  of  silver,^  and  other 
gifts  which  he  enumerates ; — but  we  read  in  the  fiook  of  Kings  that 
**  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  saying,  I 
have  ofiended:  return  from  me:  that  which  thou  puttest  on  me 
will  I  bear.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  appointed  unto  Mezekiah  300 
talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  </  gold,''* "    Studied  in  connection  wi  th 

1*  The  opinion  that  Sennacherib  appeared  in  peraon  before  Jemsalem  on  this  occasion, 
■eems  contradicied  bj  2  Cbron.  xzzii.  2. 9.  and  2  Kings  ziz.  32.  That  the  siege  and  the 
oocopation  of  Jadna  wen  so  strict  as  to  soBpeod  all  cultivation  of  the  land,  appears 
ftom  2  Ktn^  xix.  29.  "  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1,  9. 

M  It  will  be  observed  that  the  king's  narrative  oonflrms  the  account  of  the  defence 
given  in  Oiraiiicles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aohmlssion  of  Uesekiah,  omitted  in  the 
C3kroniei0S-4ike  other  calamitous  events  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Jadah— ja  duly  recorded  In 
Kimga. 

u  2  Kings  zviii.  li-16.  The  agreement  in  the  amoont  of  the  gold  is  very  striking; 
And  the  diflTerence  in  the  amount  of  the  silver  (to  say  nothing  of  a  possible  error  in  the 
Assyrian  or  Hebrew  text)  may  be  explained  by  the  metal  in  bars  and  vessels  included  in 
the  800  talents,  bat  not  in  the  800  ;  perhaps  aa  a  propitiatoiy  present  in  addition  to  tbe 
■tlpolated  sum.  There  Is.  however,  one  of  those  apparent  discrepandet.  which  turn  out 
to  be  more  inetructive  than  literal  agreement.  Sennacherib  says  that  the  gilta  were 
Mot  to  Um  at  Ninevrh;  but  the  Scripture  narrative  expressly  says  that  they  were 
aent  to  him  oi  iMckith.    The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  ihe  treasures,  hc^  would  l« 
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the  attendant  circumstances,  this  is  the  record  of  a  treaty  of  sub- 
mission, at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  tribute,  instead  of  the  utter  destruc- 
tion which  the  Assyrian  kings  were  wont  to  inflict  on  rebellious 
cities  and  their  kings.  The  firm  resistance  of  Hezekiah  saved  his 
capital,  his  own  life,  and  his  people  from  captivity,  and  reserved 
them  for  that  deliverance  from  the  conqueror  in  which  we  see  the 
final  issue  of  his  trust  in  God. 

During  these  proceedings,  Sennacherib  was  besieging  Lachish  with 
his  full  force.**  He  seems  to  have  counted  on  the  submission  of 
Jerusalem,  while  he  himself  was  clearing  the  way  to  Egypt.  The 
victory  of  Altaku  may  have  been  less  complete  than  his  annals 
represent  it ;  and  the  sequel  proves  that  there  was  good  reason  to 
expect  a  renewed  attack  from  Tirhakah.  Meanwhile,  having  stripped 
Hezekiah  of  his  wealth  and  strength,  he  designed  to  follow  up  his 
exactions  by  extermination.  Three  of  his  chief  officers  were  sent  with 
a  great  host  against  Jerusalem,  to  defy  the  helpless  king,  and  to 
invite  the  people  to  accept  a  complete  transplantation,  recommended 
by  the  pictures  which  despots  and  their  admirers  are  fond  of  draw- 
ing of  the  material  blessings  attendant  on  political  servitude.*^ 
The  tone  of  this  celebrated  address  so  strikingly  resembles  the 
Assyrian  annals,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  at  least  the  king's  own 
message  was  couched  (as  on  the  next  occasion)  in  a  letter,  of  which 
we  have  the  substance.  The  opening,  ^*  Thus  saith  tfie  great  king,  the 
Icing  of  Assyria^  repeats  a  constant  title ;  and  the  boast  of  the  power 
of  his  gods  over  those  of  the  conquered  peoples  agrees  with  the  fre;- 
quent  statement,  that "  the  immense  fear  of  Ass^ur  fell  upon  the 
nations."  The  piety  of  Hezekiah  obtuned  the  promise  that  Jehovah 
would  accept  the  challenge ;  and  no  answer  was  given  to  the 
envoys. 

Meanwhile  Sennacherib  had  advanced  to  the  place  where  thai 
promise  was  fulfilled ;  not^  as  the  careless  reader  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  thinks,  and  as  even  Josephus  says,  hefore  Jerusalem,  but 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Jewish  territory  towards  Egypt.    This  is  quite 

■ent  on  to  Assyria;  and  when  Sennacherib  retamed,  after  the  overthrow  of  bis  army, 
—{perhaps,  even,  overtaking  the  convoj  in  his  hasty  flight)— he  would  claim  these 
spoils  of  the  campaign  as  evidence  of  victory.  We  have  ample  proof  that  the  Amyiisn 
annals  could  "  lie  like  a  buUean." 

M  2  Chron.  zxxll.  9.  This  passage  seems  decisive  of  the  oonttnnlty  of  the  campaign 
on  the  fh>ntier  towards  E^orpt.  The  question,  whether  the  investment  of  Jemsalem, 
and  the  partial  submission  of  Heiekiah  preceded  the  mission  of  the  three  ofBoers  (as  ft 
stands  in  Kings),  may  perhaps  he  solved  by  supposing  that  their  force  formed  the  sieg^ 
and  continued  before  the  dty,  while  summonses  and  answers  passed  and  repassed  be- 
tween the  head-quarters  at  Lachish  and  Jerusalem.  The  Importance  of  the  stege  of 
Lschish  is  manifest  ftom  the  notices  of  the  dty  in  Scripture,  as  one  of  the  strongest  oa 
the  frontier  of  Jodah  towards  the  maritime  plain  (see  esp.  Josh.  x.  3,  6,  26,  31-33,  3ft.)L 

n  2  FUngs  xvili.  7-xx.  Y  ;  2  Chron.  xxiil.  9-16;  Isaiah  xxxvi.  2-xxxvlL  T.  Tht 
three  officers  are  spedfted  by  their  titUt ;  namely,  the  Tartan,  or  ••  chief  general "  (as  u 
Isaiah  zx.  1),  Ralth9Qins,  tbe^'chief-eanuch."  and  Aifr^ifcaW^  the  "ddsf  cop-bewer." 
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clear: — ^"So  Rab-shakeh  returned, and  found  the  king  of  Aasyia 
warring  against  Libnah;  for  he  had  heard  that  he  was  departtd 
from  Lachish.  And  when  he  heard  say  of  Tirhakcih,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  Behold  he  i»  come  out  to  fight  against  thee,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Hezekiah.""  This  new  message,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  of  open  defiance  to  the  God  of  Israel,  called  forth  the 
final  promise  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  and  the  salvation 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  in  the  same  night,  and  (as  it  seems)  before 
the  warlike  Ethiopian  came  upon  the  field,  that  a  miraculous 
destruction  swept  away  a  vast  number  of  the  Assyrian  host,  and 
Sennacherib  himself  returned  to  Nineveh.'* 

On  that  great  catastrophe  the  monuments  of  Sennacherib  are 
silent,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Even  the  siege  of  Lachish 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  annals ;  but  it  forms  the  subject  of  abas-relief 
at  Koyunjik^  now  in  our  Museum,  with  the  inscription,  '*  Sennacherib, 
the  mighty  king,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  judgment  before  the  city  of  Lakhisha.  I  give  permission 
for  its  slaughter.**  This  was  the  last  attempt  of  Assyria  upon  Judaea ; 
and  it  is  refreshing,  in  the  long  annals  of  her  despotism,  to  mark 
the  triumph  of  a  purer  polity  and  religion.  The  promise  of  the 
oofnjpleie  liberation  from  Assyria  was  fulfilled,  "  That  I  will  break 
the  Assyrian  in  my  land,  and  upon  my  mountains  tread  him  under 
foot;  then  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them,  and  his  burthen 
depart  from  their  shoulders."  ^ 

§  5.  Of  SennacheriVs  other  campaigns,  the  most  important  are 
tboee  connected  with  the  frequent  reyolutions  of  Babylon.  In 
B.C.  699  he  had  again  to  encounter  the  irrepressible  Merodach- 
Baladan,  who  was  once  more  defeated  in  Ghaldaea  and  driven  to  an 
island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  he  died.  Sennacherib  deposed 
Beiibus,  and  placed  on  the  throne  his  own  eldest  son,  Asshur- 
inadi-su,  the  Assaranadius  of  Ptolemy's  Canon.  But  the  Babylonian 
insurgents,  instead  of  submitting,  took  refuge  in  Susiana  with 
Kndur^Nakhunta,  the  ally  of  Merodach-Baladan ;  and  Sennacherib 

IB  2  KfDgB  zlz.  8,  9 ;  laaUh  zxzvL  8,  9.  We  baTO  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  rite 
of  Liboah  iir  noticing  the  striking  confirmation  of  the  scriptural  account  ftirnisbed 
(Uiough  in  a  distorted  form)  by  the  story  told  by  the  Egyptian  prieetii  to  Herodolos. 
Wtaeiher  Lachish  waa  actually  taken,  does  not  appear  fh>m  the  Scripture  narmUye ; 
and  the  silence  of  Sennacherib's  annals  increases  the  probability  that  the  monument, 
rstfened  to  presently,  was  a  boast  to  gloss  over  a  disaster.  It  seems  most  likely  that  he 
broke  up  the  siege  and  advanced  to  Libnah  tocrush  Pharaoh,  the  **  bruised  reed  "  before 
the  arrival  of  Tirfaakah.    (See  chap.  vii.  ^  16.) 

»  3  Kin0»  xlx.  35,  36 ;  a  Chron.  zxxli.  21 ;  Isaiah  xzxvii.  36,  31.  The  number  of 
tlioee  who  perished  is  stated  at  185,000 ;  which  may  be  exaggerated,  like  so  many  other 
muDbers  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text.  We  are  not  to  suppoee  that  tfu  wholf  army  was 
destroyed ;  snd  the  Chnmidet  specifies  *•  all  Ms  mighty  mm  of  valour  and  the  7sadtr» 
mmd  eapeabu."  The  raoondary  agency  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  pestUence.  caused 
(if  tbe  event  oocnrred  at  or  near  Felusium)  hy  the  malaria  of  the  Delta  marshes. 

9  Jssiah  xlv.  25. 
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oonoeivcd  the  novel  project  of  invading  that  country  from  the  sea. 
For  this  purpose  he  transported  shipwrights  and  mariners  from 
Tyie  and  t^idon  to  the  Tigris,  where  a  fleet  was  built  on  Phoenician 
models ;  for  the  warfare  of  the  Mediterranean  had  created  a  class  of 
ships  far  fitter  for  service  than  the  merchantmen  in  which  the 
Chalda3ans  had  long  navigated  their  peaceful  Gulf.  "The  masts 
and  sails,  the  double  tiers  of  oars,  the  sharp  beaks  of  the  Phcenician 
ships,  were  (it  is  probable)  novelties  to  the  nations  of  those  parts, 
who  saw  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  fleet  debouch  from  the  Tigris 
with  which  their  own  vessels  were  quite  incapable  of  contending."  '^ 

This  attack  from  the  sea  seems  to  have  taken  the  refugees  by 
surprise;  and  Sennacherib,  after  destroying  their  new  city  and 
severed  Elamite  towns,  sailed  back  to  crush  a  new  revolt  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  had  risen  in  his  rear  under  Suauh,  an  old  ally  of  Mero- 
dach-Baladan.  The  king  gained  two  battles  against  the  insurgents 
and  thd  Susianians,  who  afterwards  came  to  their  aid ;  and  Susub 
was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Assyria,  with  a  host  of  captive  Babylonians 
and  Elymffians.  These  campaigns,  which  occupied  three  years 
{b.c.  699-696),  were  followed  by  another  invasion  of  Susiana,  for 
the  recovery  of  certain  cities  which  Sutruk-Nakhunta,  the  fiitber  of 
Kudur-Nakhunta,  had  taken  from  Sargon.''  Having  soon  accom- 
plished this,  Sennacherib  pursued  his  success,  taking,  razing,  and 
burning  thirty-four  large  towns  and  many  villi^es.  On  his  approach 
to  VadakcUy^  the  second  city  of  Susiana,  Eudui^Nakhunta  flod  to 
Kkidalu,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  and  Sennacherib,  having; 
taken  Badaca,  returned  home  with  a  great  booty.  The  king  of 
Elam  seems  to  have  survived  his  defeat  only  three  months. 

§  6.  After  a  few  years  of  peace,  Sennacherib  was  called  to  meet  a 
still  more  formidable  insurrection  of  Babylonia,  which  broke  out  on 
the  death  of  Asshur-inadi-su,  under  NohobaJ^iritkun  (or  ATeiont- 
miskun),  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  Susub,  who  had  escaped 
from  prison.  The  insurgents  were  supported  by  the  new  king  of 
Elam,  Umman-mtnanf  whom  Susub  bribed  with  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  of  Bel,  and  by  the  Aramaean  tribes  on  the  middle 
Euphrates.  This  time  the  insurgents  took  the  offensive,  and  advanced 
to  the  Tigris,  where,  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  they  were 
defeated  at  Khaluli,  The  general  of  the  Elymaaan  king  had  been 
bribed  by  Sennacherib,  who  thus  exults  over  the  horrors  of  a 
victory  as  decisive  as  that  of  Altaku  had  been : — "  On  the  sodden 
battle-fleld,  the  arms  and  armour  floated  in  the  blood  of  the  enemies 
as  in  a  river ;  for  the  war-chariots,  bearing  down  men  and  horses, 

»  BawIIdmo,  •  FlT«  MmMrcfaIca,'  foL  il.  p.  449. 
*>  H«re  is  an  liiridratal  oonfMBkm  of  tnne  of  Snrgon's  revenea. 
•*  Tbla  is  ttie  Aidoco  which  Diodoras  places  on  tbe  JCulmit,  between  Siwi  and 
KdMtaiuL. 
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had  crashed  their  bleedii^  bodies  and  limbs.  I  heaped  up  the 
bodies  of  their  soldiers  as  trophies,  and  cut  off  their  extremities. 
I  mutilated  those  whom  I  took  alive,  like  stalks  of  straw ;  and  for 
punishment,  I  cut  off  their  hands."  Susub^  and  the  Elamite  king 
escaped,  and  the  son  of  Merodach  was  taken  prisoner.  Babylon 
was  now  placed  mider  two  successive  viceroys,  Kegibelus  and 
Mesesimordachus,  whom  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  places  in  the  12  tb 
and  13th  years  of  Sennacherib,  b.c.  693  and  692. 

That  Babylon  again  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  CawnCs  marking  an  interregnum  ^  fh)m  b.o.  668  to 
the  accession  of  Esar-haddon,  in  b.c.  680.  Thrice  during  this 
period  Bennacherib  records  successful  rebellions  by  Susub  (b.c.  688, 
685,  and  684-3),  and  though  he  boasts  of  the  sack  of  Babylon  on 
the  last  occasion,  the  silence  of  his  annals  for  the  last  three  years 
raises  a  presumption  of  disaster,  or  at  least  disorder.  It  is  such 
periods  of  reverse  that  conspirators,  especially  in  the  royal  family, 
choose  for  their  attempts  on  a  king's  life,  it  may  have  been  after 
Boxne  great  defeat  (though  long  since  the  catastrophe  in  Palestine) 
that,  "as  Seimacherib  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch 
his  god,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  his  sons,  smote  him  with  the 
Bword ;  and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of  Armenia.  And  Esar-haddon, 
his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.'*  ^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  of  those  two  mighty  kings  who  stand 
forth  in  Scripture  history  as  the  chief  types  of  Oriental  despotism ; 
and  if  in  Nebuchadnezzar  we  trace  some  redeeming  features  of  the 
character,  Seimacherib  presents  it  in  its  unmitigated  ferocity.  His 
arrogant  defiance  of  Jehovah,  by  the  mouth  of  Kabshakeh,  is  well 
matched  by  the  titles  assumed  in  his  own  aimals: — "The  great 
king,  the  powerful  king,  the  king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
the  king  of  the  four  regions,  the  diligent  ruler,  the  favourite  of  the 
great  gods,  the  observer  of  sworn  faith,  the  guardian  of  the  law, 
tiie  embellisher  of  public  buildings,  the  noble  hero,  the  strong 
warrior,  the  first  of  kings,  the  punisher  of  unbelievers,''  the 
destroyer  of  wicked  men." 

Besides  the  graver  lessons  of  his  reign,  he  has  left  us  a  striking 
example  of  that  irony  which  history  is  ever  casting  over  the 
utterances  of  men  about  the  future,  in  the  words  inscribed  on  hib 
**  palace  of  alabaster  and  cedar  "  at  Nineveh : — "  This  palace  will 
grow  old  and  fall  in  ruins  in  the  lapse  of  time.    Let  my  successor 

•*  HfB  rdgn,  tbough  omitted  by  Ptolemy,  is  proved  by  the  date  of  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  aome  Uuid  on  a  tablet  in  the  Brltiah  Musenm. 

»  The  words  «n)  a^a(riAcvTa  in  the  Canon  always  indicate  *  periods  of  extreme  dls- 
tnrbano^  when  pretender  succeeded  to  pretender,  or  when  the  country  was  split  up  Into 
«  number  of  petty  Uogdoms  "  (Rawllnaon,  *  Five  Monarchies,'  voL  ii.  p.  46A). 

M  2  Kings  xix.  3T ;  Isaiah  zxxvit.  38. 

>?  Blaspbemcrs  are  represented  on  his  monuments  havhag  their  tongues  torn  out. 

AKC.  HIST.  U 
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raise  up  its  rains;  let  him  restore  the  lines  which  contain  the 
writing  of  my  name.  Let  him  renovate  the  paintings  and  clean  the 
bas-reliefs,  and  replace  them  on  the  walls.  Then  will  Asshur  and 
Ishtar  hear  his  prayer.  But  whoever  should  deface  the  writing  of 
my  name,  may  Asshur,  the  great  god,  the  father  of  the  gods,  treat 
him  as  a  rebel ;  may  he  take  away  his  sceptre  and  his  throne;  may 
he  break  his  sword  1 "  Two  or  three  generations  only  passed  away, 
before  the  palace  and  Nineveh  were  buried  under  their  own  ruins : 
and,  twenty-five  centuries  later,  the  bas-reliefs  were  "cleaned  and 
replaced  on  the  walls  "  of  our  Museum,  and  '*  the  writing  of  his  name  " 
and  his  annals  were  deciphered,  to  confirm  a  free  people,  who  inherit 
the  faith  against  which  he  warred,  in  our  belief  of  the  sacred  records, 
and  our  abhorrence  of  all  despotism. 

After  the  details  already  given  of  the  North- West  Palace  of 
Nimrud  and  its  sculptures,  it  is  needless  to  describe  those  of  Sen- 
nacherib at  Koyunjik/^  The  edifice  formed  part  of  a  grand  scheme 
for  the  restoration  of  Nineveh,  which  had  been  neglected  by  fonner 
kings  for  Calah,  and  by  his  father  for  his  new  city  of  Bur-Sargina 
(Khandbad),  An  inscription  of  Sennacherib  says : — *'  I  have  raised 
again  all  the  edifices  of  Nineveh,  my  royal  city.  I  have  neon* 
structed  its  old  streets,  and  have  widened  those  which  were  too 
narrow.    I  have  made  the  whole  town  a  city  shining  like  the  son.** 

§  7.  EsAB-HADDON,"  the  fourth  son  of  Sennacherib,  appears  to 
have  already  reconquered  Babylon  at  the  time  of  his  &ther'a 
murder,  and  to  have  used  the  forces  of  that  kingdom,  first  to  compel 
his  traitor  brothers  to  fly  to  Armenia,  and  next  to  resist  the  attempt 
of  the  elder  to  regain  the  crown.  Adrammelech,  leading  into 
Assyria  an  anny  of  mercenaries,  probably  levied  in  Armenia,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.*^  He  alone,  of  all  the  Assyrian 
kings,  reigned  at  Babylon  during  his  whole  reign  at  Nineveh — 
perhaps  even  longer,  for  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  ^e  crown 
of  Assyria  was  delegated  to  one  of  his  sons  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign.  He  not  only  reigned  over,  but  ai  Babylon,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  His  reign  over  Babylon  is  fixed,  by  the  Ocmon  of 
Ptolemy,  from  b.o.  680  to  b.o.  667.  During  these  thirteen  years, 
his  annals,  which  we  possess  in  duplicate  on  two  cylinders  in  the 

M  A  minate  deeoriptton  Is  the  kM  neoMwy  m  the  eeoipCiifee  In  the  British  Miiwaiii 
•0  oleerly  tell  their  own  story— /or  the  art  ofSennecherib  Is  pecoUsiiy  fvolOMe.  FvU 
descriptions  of  the  palace  and  its  ontaments,  and  the  history  of  its  dtsooveiy,  are  aooessible 
to  every  reader  hi  Mr.  L«yanl*s  two  smaUer  hooks,  on  *  Nineveh  and  Us  Bemaln%'  and 
'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  each  forming  one  volomeb  1867. 

**  This  is  the  Hebrew  fixm  (as  given  in  onr  version,  bat  Auw'iiadian  wofold  be 
betier)  of  the  As^frian  name,  AMhMr<Udir4din,  (or  tfcUna),  Le.  Auhur  ffim  (or  Aot 
^iven)  a  broMer.  Ptolemy  has  'AvoptBiroc,  Joaephos  'Aws^x^^^*  ""^  ^^  Armmimm 
durmiOe  of  Eoseblas  gives  Atordanm  and  AastrdUi, 

•*  Abfdsoas, op.  Bossbu  •Gbroo.* 
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Britiah  Museum,  contain  the  records  of  nine  campaigns ;  and  those 
of  his  son  add  some  important  details  of  his  later  years.'^ 

The  full  subjection  of  Babylonia  left  him  at  liberty  to  restore  the 
power  of  Assyria  in  the  West,  and  to  carry  her  arms  for  the  first  time 
into  Egypt.  His  first  campaign  was  against  Phoenicia;  where  a 
revolt  of  Sidon  was  supported  by  one  of  the  sheikhs  of  Lebanon. 
He  says : — **  1  attacked  the  city  of  Sidon,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea : 
I  put  to  death  all  its  chief  men :  I  razed  its  walls  and  houses,  and 
threw  them  into  the  sea :  I  tore  up  the  foundations  of  its  altars. 
Abdi-Milkut,  the  king  of  the  city,  had  fled  from  my  power  to 
the  middle  of  the  sea.  Like  a  fish,  I  traversed  the  waves,  and  beat 
down  his  pride.  I  carried  away  all  that  I  could  of  his  treasures, 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  amber,  seal-skins,  sandal-wood  and 
ebony,  stuffs  dyed  with  purple  and  blue;  all  that  his  house  con- 
tained.*^ I  carried  away  into  Assyria  the  men  and  the  women  in 
▼ast  niunbers,  oxen,  sheep,  and  beasts  of  burthen.  I  distributed  the 
inhabitants  oif  Syria  and  of  the  sea-coast  all  in  foreign  countries. 
I  built  in  Syria  a  fortress  (or  city)  which  I  called  Hisr-Esar'^ 
iaddon ;  and  there  I  settled  the  men  conquered  by  my  bow  in  the 
mountains  and  near  the  sea  of  the  rising  sun  "  (the  Persian  Gulf).^ 
The  last  passage  points  to  the  contiuued  resistance  of  Chaldaea  and 
Susiana,  where  we  find  Esar-haddon  engaged  in  a  war  (probably  in 
his  6th  year),  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  two  princes 
&vourable  to  Assyria  over  different  parts  of  Lower  Babylonia. 

This  campaign  in  the  West  seems  the  natural  occasion  for  that 
chastisement  of  Manasseh  and  Judah,  which  furnishes  another 
striking  point  of  contact  with  the  sacred  history.  Manasseh,  having 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  twelve,  three  years  after  the  great 
deli^rance  from  Sennacherib  (b.o.  697),  had  reigned  seventeen  years 
At  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon  in  b.c.  680.  Besides  adopting  as 
hiahWn  the  idolatries,  cruelties,  and  vices  of  the  reactionary  party 
in  Jndah,  which  had  gained  strength  during  his  minority,  he  seems 
to  have  rebelled  against  Assyria,  very  probably  in  reliance  on 
Egypt.  "Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains 
of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  took  Manasseh  among 
the  thorns,  and   bound   him  with  fetters,  and  carried  him  to 

n  The  date  of  this  record  Is  fixed  hy  M.  Oppert  at  &0.  672-671.  The  name  of  £sar- 
taaddoD  Is  also  fbmid  In  a  matilated  inscrlptloD  on  one  of  the  six  ttelOt  or  tablets,  of 
Aseyrisn  Ungi  which  are  sealptnred  in  the  living  rock,  beside  the  three  of  Rameses  1L» 
near  the  month  of  the  river  Lycos  (/rahr-d'Kelib)  north  of  Beirut,  aa  the  Phoenician 
«oast  of  Qyrla.  There  are  some  important  reconU  of  his  titles  on  the  slabs  of  his  own 
palace  at  Nimrud,  and  of  that  which  he  buili  for  his  son  at  TVtrbiii  (the  moond  of 
Skeretf-JOumX  N.N.W.  of  Khonabad. 

•  Observe  the  correspondence  of  some  of  theke  materials  with  those  need  by  the 
Asi^Tisn  kings  for  their  palaces,  showing  whence,  and  luno,  they  obtained  them ;  eipe* 
daUy  in  Saigon's  account  of  his  palace.    (See  above,  chap.  xlii.  ^  11.) 

»  Bat  Interpreted  by  M.  Oppert,  here  as  before,  the  Caspian  Sea. 

u  2 
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Babylon.**  **  The  apparent  discrepancy  of  the  officers  of  a  king  of 
Assyria  carrying  the  captive  king  to  Babylon  is  turned  into  a 
striking  confirmation  by  the  fact,  not  only  that  Esar-haddm  was 
the  one  Assyrian  king  who  reigned  in  person  over  both  countries,  but 
that  he  resided  at  Babylon  as  well  as  Nineveh.  Bricks,  stamped 
with  his  name,  testify  to  his  erection  of  a  palaoe  at  Babylon. 

The  restoration  of  Manasseh,  when  thoroughly  humbled  by  his 
severe  captivity**  to  the  position  of  a  subject  ally  on  the  frontier  of 
Egypt,  seems  a  part  of  the  same  policy  which  led  Esar-haddon  to 
reinforce  the  population  of  Samaria  from  the  conquered  peoples  chiefly 
of  Chaldsea  and  Susiana.  For  the  people  of  heathen  origin,  who 
opposed  the  restored  Jews  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  traced 
their  settlement  expressly  to  Esar-haddon  ;**  and  among  them  are 
the  SusanchtU'S  and  the  Elamitts,  and  other  nations  not  included 
among  the  settlers  at  first  placed  there  by  Sargon.^  The  adoption  • 
by  these  people  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  several  gods  of  their  own  localities,  is  an  interestii^  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  Assyrian  transplantations. 

§  8.  In  the  second  campaign  of  Esar-haddon,  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  Armenia  or  Mt.  Zagrus,  we  first  meet  with  the  name 
of  a  people  famous  in  history.  If  the  reading  bo  correct,  he 
received  the  submission  of  Tiuspa^  the  Cimmerian ;  and  we  are 
now  very  near  the  time  at  which  Herodotus  places  the  great  Cim- 
merian invasion  of  Asia.  Of  his  remaining  campaigns,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  against  the  Cilicians  and  their  allies,  the 
Tibareni ;  against  the  Edomitos ;  and  against  certain  Arab  tribes, 
when  he  seems  to  have  performed  the  hitherto  unexampled  feat 
of  leading  an  army  through  a  large  portion  of  the  great  desert 
of  Arabia.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  had  to  engage  in  war  with  the 
Aramaean  nomads  on  the  Euphrates,  and  with  the  mountaineers  of 
Armenia ;  and  his  last  recorded  expedition  reached  a  remote  r^on 
of  Media,  perhaps  Azerbijan. 

§  9.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  that  he  resumed  that 
great  coutost  with  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  which  Sargon 

M  I  Gbron.  zxxviU.  ll. 

»  When  be  was  in  ajUiction:  2  Chron.  xxxlIL  12. 13.  Though  these  evrate  ar«  mt 
menUoned  in  the  annaU  of  Esar-haddon,  the  name  of  ManattA  (JfuMWi)  ocean,  m  a  tri- 
butary.  In  one  of  his  inscriptions.    Hesekiah  bad  died  B.C.  69f . 

»  Kara  iv.  2.  "  The  great  and  noble  Amasper,"  who  is  named  in  Tor.  10,  Is  nippoMd 
by  some  to  be  Esar-haddon  himself ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  was  the  Asqnlaa 
oflScer  who  led  the  colony. 

s'  Exra  iv.  9,  compared  with  2  Kin0B  xvii.  24.  The  fonncr  settlers  were  all  from 
Upper  ^tbylotiia,  Babylon  alone  is  common  to  the  two  lists,  and  in  the  second  the 
word  '*  Babylonians  "  may  be  generic'  The  absence  of  the  other  names  in  the  first  Usi 
from  the  sroond  suggests  that  the  original  colonies  were  nduced  to  insignlflcance  by  the 
hardships  nferrcd  to  in  2  lOngs  xvil.  23.  In  the  second  list,  the  ApKanitet  tn  tbooght 
to  be  Pernant,  and  the  ArOieviUi  from  Etech  (OrchoSX 
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had  begun,  and  in  which  Sennacherib  received  his  disastrous  check. 
It  now  seems  clear  that  Esar-haddon  was  the  first  Assyrian  king 
who  actually  invaded  Egypt;  and  he  was  the  first  and  last  who 
bore  the  title,  "King  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  conqueror  of 
Ethiopia.*'  He  adorned  his  palace  with  sphinxes  and  other  Egyptian 
ornaments,^  and  a  bronze  lion,  dug  up  by  the  l\irksat  Nebbi-Yunus 
(now  in  the  Museum  at  Constantinople),  bears  the  inscription,  "  The 
pro{)erty  of  Esar-haddon,  king  of  hosts,  king  of  Assyria,  the  spoil 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia."  Though  such  titles  occur  several  times  in 
his  inscriptions,  his  own  annals  only  mention  Egypt  in  one  doubtful 
pas8a;;e ;  and  all  we  know  of  his  deeds  there  is  from  his  son's  account 
of  the  sequel  of  the  war  with  Tirhakah  and  the  Egyptian  priuces.'* 

$  10.  Of  his  great  works  as  a  builder  Esar-haddon  has  left  us 
descriptions  so  minute  as  to  be  only  tantalising,  for  the  technical 
terms  employed  have  as  yet  baffled  the  interpreters.  He  tells  us 
that  he  reared  three  palaces  and  above  thirty  temples.^  Traces  of 
the  three  palaces  have  been  discovered,  at  Kineveh,  Calah,  and 
Babylon.  Of  the  last,  there  only  remain  a  few  inscribed  bricks  to 
prove  the  name  of  its  builder :  the  exploration  of  the  first,  in  the 
mound  oi  Nebbi-Tunus,  is  still  hindered  by  local  fanaticism.  He 
describes  it  as  a  splendid  edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of  a  former 
palace  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  names  22  kings,  chiefly  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus,  who  furnished  the  materials.  In  this  list 
we  find  the  name  df  "  Minaai  (Manasseh),  king  of  Judah." 

The  palace  at  Calah,  which  occupied  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  great 
platform  of  Nimrud^  was  never  finished ;  and  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  bas-reliefs  removed  from  other  edifices,  mostly  from  the  central 
and  S.E.  palaces,  and  set  up  with  their  sculptures  inwards  against  the 
wall  <A  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  back  surfaces  smoothed  preparatory 
to  being  carved  anew.^  Of  such  sculptures  as  had  been  completed, 
many  were  split  to  fragments  or  calcined  to  crumbling  lime  by  a  fierce 
conflagration  that  had  destroyed  the  building.  Among  these  were  the 
sphinxes  already  mentioned.  Besides  these  palaces,  a  far  inferior  edi- 
fice was  built  at  Nineveh  for  his  eldest  son ;  its  ruins  are  at  Shereef- 
Khafij  on  the  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  Sargon  had  previously 
built  a  fort  and  a  temple  of  Nergal. 

§  ]].  The  name  of  Esar-haddon's  son  and  successor,  Asshur- 
BANi-i'AL  (Asahur  create  a  ton),  occurring  almost  at  the  end  of  the 

Si  Layard, '  Nineveh  and  Ite  Remains.'  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

>*  See  Ghapi  vU.  §  10.  The  mutilated  Inacrfpiion  on  his  stela  at  the  month  of  the 
Xahr-el-Keib  (a  cast  of  which  is  In  the  Brltfeh  Museum)  is  said  to  record  his  victory 
over  Ttrhakak  (Tbrgu),  his  capture  of  Memphis,  and  other  oonquests  In  Africa.  His 
conquest  of  Egypt  la  also  mentioned  hy  Abydenus  (up.  Euscb.  '  Cbron.'  pars  i.  c.  ix.). 

^»  Aoooiding  to  H.  Oppert ;  but  Sir  U.  Rawlinson  reads  the  passage  thai  "  he  repaired 
to  of  the  strong-holds  of  Assyria  and  llabylonia.** 

«>  Uyaid, '  Nineveh  and  its  Remains.'  voL  L  pp.  69.  M7.,  347-352 ;  RawUnson,  •  Five 
Monarchies,'  voL  ii.  pp.  47«-483.  Iliis  proves  that  (sometime*  at  least,  and  probably 
altrays)  the  slahs  were  curved  after  being  fixed  10  the  wall& 
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list  of  Assyrian  kings,  so  irresistibly  suggests  that  of  SardanapaluB^ 
that  the  mind  pre-occupied  with  the  legend  of  Ctesias  is  astounded 
when  the  monuments  reveal  one  of  the  greatest  oonquerors  and  most 
magnificent  monarchs  of  the  whole  series,  and  the  only  one  who  has 
left  proofs  of  a  systematic  care  for  literature.  His  accession  is  fixed 
by  the  Canon  to  b.c.  667 ;  but  the  darkness  into  which  Assyrian 
history  falls  back  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  makes  its  length 
uncertain.  His  annals  only  embrace  the  seven  or  eight  years  to 
B.O.  660.^  His  great  contest  with  Tirhakah  and  Rotmen  for  the 
possession  of  Egypt — the  most  important  results  gained  from  the 
Assyrian  records — has  been  related  in  the  history  of  that  country.^ 

Amidst  and  after  these  wars,  he  conducted  operations  in  Phoenicia 
and  Gilicia;  and  ho  was  the  first  Assyrian  king  who  crossed  the 
Taurus  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  great  Lydian  monarchy.  These  are  his  own  words,  if  rightly 
read :-  "  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  a  country  on  the  sea-coast,  a  remote 
place,  of  which  the  kings  my  ancestors  had  never  even  heard  the 
uame^  learned  in  a  dream  (?)  the  fame  of  my  empire,  and  the  same 
day  s^t  officers  to  my  presence  to  perform  homage  on  his  behalf*' 
Gyges  lurther  sent  to  Asshur-bani-pal,  at  Nineveh,  some  Cimmerian 
ohiefs,  who  had  been  taken  alive  in  a  battle ;  and  mention  is  also 
made  of  another  Cimmerian  chief^  with  whom  the  Assyrian  himself 
came  in  contact.^ 

S  12.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  made  campaigns  in  Armenia  and 
Media ;  but  the  most  interesting  of  his  wars  were  those  in  Snsiana 
and  Babylonia,  the  incidents  of  which  are  depicted  in  the  reliefs 
which  he  added  to  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.  The 
connection  which  Esar-haddon  had  established  between  Assyria 
and  Babylon  was  dissolved,  perhaps  before  his  death,  by  that  king's 
re-partition  of  Mesopotamia  between  his  sons.  Babylon  fell  to  the 
lot  of  SaHH'Muginfi,  the  8ac8duchinu9  of  the  Cation^  and  the  Sam- 
mttghes,  whom  the  compilers  from  Berosus  have  converted  into  a 
king  of  Assyria.  The  relations  between  Assyria^  Babylon,  and 
Susiana  are  obscure ;  but  instead  of  involving  the  reader  in  these 
difficulties,  we  notice  the  four  years'  war,  in  which  Asshur-bani-pal 
conquered  Susiana,  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  scenes 
which  every  one  can  behold  to  this  day  on  the  walls  of  our  Museum. 
On  one  slab  we  see  the  capture  of  a  city  at  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers ;  probably  Susa,  which  the  annals  record  to  have  been  taken, 
with  the  express  mention  of  its  position  on  the  fftdai  (Eulssus).^ 

4>  IL  Oppert  makes  this  the  end  of  his  reign,  which  Sir  Heniy  and  Professor  RawUnson 
extend  to  aa  til.    See  below,  $  20. 

tf  Cb«pL  vU.  ^  7,  where  the  present  state  of  this  king's  annals  Is  described. 

««  It  i8  important  to  observe  the  express  statement  of  Herodotos,  that  the  Aaflyrlaii 
empire  reached  as  far  west  as  the  Halys.    (  Herod.  L  95.) 

4»  Oomp.  Dan.  viiL  1.  **  I  was  at  Shuikan,  In  the  province  of  SUm,  by  the  river  ol 
VlaL" 
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On  another  are  vividly  depicted  scenes  of  horrible  cruelty,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  plainly  stated  in  the  annals : — *'  Temin-Umman 
(the  king  of  Susiana)  was  taken  prisoner,  decapitated,  and  his  head 
exposed  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Nineveh.  A  son  of  Temin-Umman 
was  executed  with  his  father:"  and,  whether  in  this  or  another 
caae,  the  sculptures  show  one  prisoner  brought  to  execution  with  the 
head  of  another  hung  about  his  neck.  **  Several  grandees  of  Mero- 
dach-Baladan  suffered  mutilation ;  a  Chaldaaan  prince  and  one  of 
the  chieftains  of  the  Gambalu  had  their  tongues  torn  out  by  the  roots ; 
two  of  Temin-Umman's  principal  officers  were  chained  and  flayed :  ** 
— and  there  are  both  operations  before  our  eyes,  in  the  alabaster 
which  has  perpetuated  them  for  twenty-five  centuries.  On  other 
slabs  we  see  the  scourgers  in  attendance  upon  the  king,  carrying 
their  whips  in  their  girdles,  and  the  executioner  striking  a  bound 
prisoner  with  his  fist  before  he  puts  him  to  death.  Well  might  the 
prophet,  probably  at  this  very  time,  call  Nineveh  '*the  city  of 
bloods."  « 

§  13.  The  like  pictures  of  war,  and  of  what  his  annals  boast  as 
juMtice^  were  repeated,  side  by  side  with  an  immense  variety  of 
hunting  scenes,  on  the  walls  of  another  palace,  which  Asshur-bani-pal 
built  at  Koyunjik,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  his  grandfather's. 
The  palace  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  ground-plan,  in  the  form  of 
a  T,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  elaborate  ornamentation.  Both  the 
battle  and  the  hunting  scenes  excel  all  previous  bas-reliefs  in  the 
variety,  grace,  and  freedom  of  the  figures;  but  in  simple  dignity 
they  fall  as  far  short  of  those  of  Asshur-nasir-pal  as  the  tpirxt  of 
the  sport — ^in  which  the  lions  are  Ut  out  of  eagea — ^is  below  that 
monarch's  famous  lion-hunt.  Among  them  is  almost  the  only 
strictly  domestic  scene  yet  known  in  Assyrian  art — and  one  only  too 
significant — a  banquet  at  which  the  king  is  reclining  on  his  couch 
with  the  queen  ntHng  at  hUfeet^ 

Never,  in  the  whole  history  of  Assyria,  have  we  stronger  evidence 
than  under  this  king  of  that  prosperity  which  the  prophet  describes 
in  his  celebrated  parable : — 

''  The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and 

with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature ; under 

his  shadow  dwelt  all  great  nations ; nor  was  any  tree  in 

the  garden  of  God  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty.*'  ^ 

§  14.  If  this  Asshur-bani-pal  furnished  the  Greeks  with  the 
name  of  Sardanapalus,  we  may  now  perhaps  account  for  the  two- 

M  K«hnm  iiL  I.    On  this  prophecy  oomp.  diap.  vli.  ^  18. 

«7  This  splradld  series  of  aculpturas,  ot>talned  chiefly  1^  Mr.  Hormasd  RMsam  ud 
Mr.  I^oftns  from  Koifunjik,  may  be  seen  (for  the  present,  1870)  hi  the  bcuemcfiC  (!) 
ofoarMiueam. 

«•  fiieUel  zxzi.  3-8 :  the  whoto  of  this  very  striking  pUMge  should  be  resd  here. 
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fold  character  of  that  ktng.^  As  the  last  famous  king  of  Aasyria, 
he  may  have  been  confounded,  in  Ctesias's  legend  of  the  fall  oi 
Nineveh,  with  a  degenerate  son  or  grandson,  whose  name  was  better 
known  to  other  authors.  But  there  are  Greek  writers  who  preserve 
a  truer  memory  of  u  Sardanapalus,  whom  they  distinguish  from  the 
other  by  the  title  of  *'  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  ;"^  but  under  whose 
name  (as  in  the  case  of  Sesostris)  they  include  the  achievemelitB  of 
different  kings,  as,  for  example,  the  building  of  Tarsus,  which  othen 
assign  to  Sennacherib.  Near  that  city  was  a  lofty  monument,  which 
they  called  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  crowned  with  a  statue  of  the 
king,  having  on  its  base  this  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters  :^- 
**  Sardanapalus,  son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  built  Tarsus  and  Anchialus 
in  one  day,"  &c.'^  The  monument  was  probably  one  of  those  steles 
with  an  arched  head,  of  the  type  which  we  have  more  than  once 
mentioned ;  and  it  may  have  represented  either  Sennacherib  or  his 
grandson, 

f  15.  Most  cuneiform  authorities  agree  that  after  the  reign  of 
Asshuivbani-pal  came  that  of  his  son,  whose  name  is  variou&ly  read 
Asahur-emit-ilin,  or  Asshur-idililan^  or  Asshur*-kinatili-kain,  and 
who  is  identified  with  the  Saraeus  of  Abydenus  and  Polyhistor,  or 
with  the  Chinikuiantts  or  Cinneladanus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  or 
with  both."*  The  only  native  records  of  this  kiug  are  a  few  in- 
scribed bricks,  which  identify  him  as  the  builder  of  the  south-east 
palace  at  Nimrud,  and  a  stda  found  there,  with  his  effigy  and  a 
genealogical  inscription.**  The  palace,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
former  edifice,^  bears  striking  witness  to  the  decline  and  probably 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  monarchy,  by  its  vastly  inferior  style,  its 
small  and  misshapen  chambers,  its  unfinished  state,  and  its  unsculp- 
tured  walls.^    Decisive  evidence  is  borne  to  the  violent  overthrow 

^  HellanloQs  expressly  mentioned  *  two  Ungs  called  SardanApatm,"  ffr.  158. 

<•  CtilUsthenee,  in  Sntdas,  t.  v.  SapSaydiraAof .  We  have  already  ieen  that  the  Identifi- 
cation formerly  made  of  AsAur^wuir-pal  with  Saxdanapalna  1.  (as  Sir  H.  Rawlioson  and 
Mr.  Layard  call  him)  rested  on  a  wrong  reading  of  the  name,  as  At^ur-4ilamMifal, 

^1  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  the  somewhat  trivial  details,  which  have  led  to 
a  discussion  that  may  be  seen  fUlly  in  Professor  Rawlinson's  work  (vol.  ii.  p.  500).  He 
adduces  the  varied  readings  of  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription  as  a  proof  that  it  was  not 
understood— which  seems  most  probable.  But  M.  Lenormant  hoMa,  on  the  contrary, 
that  some  of  the  learned  Greeks  had  mastered  the  cuneiform  writing,  a  feat  which  none 
of  them  had  performed  for  the  Egyptian  hierogljrphlcs ;  and  of  this  he  finds  an  hkdlcation 
even  in  their  errors.  For  instance,  in  the  name  AnacyndaraaM  he  traces  Uie  royal  titie 
"  AsfiakM^ruulv^arrO'Asikur  "— *'  I  am  the  augnst  khig  of  Asqrria."  Kosebfus  (Ckrnt. 
ann.  Ab.  1184)  applies  the  words  of  the  alleged  inscription  to  the  Sardanapalos  of  the 
Old  Monsrchy,  who  was  overthrown  by  Art)ac«9  and  Belesys.  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus 
(sp.  Euseb.  Chrcn.  pars  Lcc  v.  ix.)  say  that  Sennacherib  defeated  a  QnA  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  and  built  Tarsus  after  the  model  of  Babylon,  and  set  up  bis  own  mowH 
ment.    There  is  very  probably  a  confusion  of  names.  «  See  below,  ^  19. 

«  This  is  in  the  British  Museum.  H  That  of  Esar-haddon :  see  (  la 

»  See  Layard,  •  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,*  vol.  11.  pp.  38,  39 ;  •  Nlnev»-h  and  Babykm/ 
p.  655.    The  fact  that  this  latest  known  palace  is  at  Calah  is  Instmctlve  as  to  the  <|w«- 
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of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ntter  destruction  of  its  capital  cities  by 
the  heaps  of  charcoal,  and  other  signs  of  devouring  fire,  which  are 
found  in  all  the  palaces,  alike  at  Nimrud,  Kcyunjiky  and  Khortahad, 

§  16.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  recover  the  true  history  of  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  by  piecing  together  the  few  extant  fragments  of 
writers  who  lived  long  after  the  event.  It  is  better  simply  to  place 
their  statements  upon  record,  and  await  the  light  of  further  criticism 
and  future  discoveries. 

That  the  story  of  Ctesias,  respecting  the  earlier  overthrow  of 
Nineveh  by  Arbaces  and  Belesys,  may  preserve  some  details  of  its 
final  fifidl,  is  the  more  probable  from  the  resemblance  in  oriental 
revolutions  caused  by  tho  likeness  of  eastern  staten  and  wars :  but 
still  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Our  really  historical  authorities  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  incidental  notices  by  Herodotus,  in  his  story  of 
the  Medes,  evidently  after  Persian  accounts ;  and  a  few  fragments, 
chiefly  of  Abydenus  and  Polyhistor,  which  derive  their  value  from 
being  founded  on  the  high  authority  of  Berosus.^  As  is  natural, 
the  latter  class  of  writers  lay  the  greater  stress  on  the  part  taken  by 
Babylon  in  the  achievement,  which  Herodotus  assigns  wholly  to  the 
Medes.<^ 

He  recognises  three  distinct  attacks  of  the  Mcdes  upon  Assyria. 
First,  Phraortes,  having  subjected  the  Persians,  "  proceeded  to  sub- 
due Asia,  nation  after  nation,  till  he  marched  against  the  Assyrians 
— those  of  the  Assyrians,  I  mean,  who  held  Nineveh,  and  formerly 
ruled  over  all  [the  rest] ;  but  then  they  stood  alone,  being  deeerted 
by  their  allies ;  but,  in  other  respects,  their  internal  condition  vxu 
flourishing,  Phraortes  attacked  them,  but  perished  himself  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army."* 

He  then  tells  us  how  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  devoted  his 
efforts  to  organise  the  Median  forces ;  and,  having  mentioned  (not 
necessarily  in  order  of  time)  this  king's  contest  with  Lydia,  and  his 
conquest  of  all  Asia  beyond  the  River  Halys,  he  goes  on :— "  Now 
collecting  all  who  were  under  his  rule,  he  marched  against  the  city 
of  Ninus,  both  to  avenge  his  father  and  wishing  to  take  the  city. 
And  when,  after  defeating  the  Assyrians  in  a  battle,  he  had 
formed  the  siege  of  Ninus,  there  came  upon  him  a  great  army  of 
Scythians."* 

tioD  about  tlie  Assyrian  ctplUL  Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  Calab  was  a  part  of  tbe 
true  Nineveh.    All  tbe  royal  residences  wonld  perisb  in  a  conquest  of  extermination. 

M  The  pasbagob  are  collected  by  Mttller. '  Frag.  Hist.  QneoJ  vol.  IL  p.  505. 

v  Eosebiiu  also,  who  menilons  tbe  destruction  of  Nineveb  in  two  passages  of  bis 
•GhTonicle'  (s.  on.  Ab.  1397  and  1408%  ascribes  it  in  both  to  Cyaxares  the  Mede,  without 
mentioning  tbe  Babylonians.    Of  the  data  we  have  to  speak  presently. 

«s  Herod.  1.  KM.  The  position  of  Phraortes  In  Median  history  will  be  noticed  in 
tbe  proper  place.  The  Median  chronology  (as  interpreted  by  ainton  and  most  autho- 
riries)  places  this  event  In  blc.  634. 

«  Hexnd.  i.  103.     Without  entering  here  on  the  question,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
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Here  he  digresses  to  the  Scythian  invasion,  and  their  domination 
over  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years,  till  Gyaxares  drove  them  out^ 
and  the  Medes  recovered  their  former  empire.*  "  And  they  took 
Ninus — but  how  they  took  it  I  will  show  in  other  books  (or  another 
history)— and  made  the  Assyrians  their  subjects,  except  the  part 
belonging  to  Babylon"  (literally  "  ^  portion  of  Babylon  ")." 

The  last  phrase  is  merely  geographical;  but,  in  another  place, 
Herodotus  refers  to  Babylon  as  not  only  in  an  independent,  but  even 
a  hostile,  attitude  towards  the  victorious  Medes.  Speaking  of  Nito- 
cris,  he  says :— *'  Seeing  the  great  and  restless  power  of  the  Medes, 
who  had  taken  both  other  cities,  and  among  them  also  Ninus,  she 
proceeded  to  guard  against  them  as  much  as  possible'*  by  her  works 
of  defence  at  Babylon."*  But  we  shall  see  that  this  really  refeis  to 
a  much  later  period;  and  Herodotus  himself  makes  the  king  of 
Babylon  an  ally  of  Gyaxares  in  his  Lydian  War.** 

§  17.  That  Babylon  had  a  real  and  important  share  in  the  over- 
throw of  Kineveh  seems  established  by  the  second  set  of  authorities 
above  mentioned.  The  loctu  cilatsicus  on  this  subject  is  the  ]«8S8jge 
quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Abydenus,  who  follows  the  ^Ghaldsan 
History '  of  Beroeus.  Having  spoken  of  Sennacherib,  Axerdis  {Enr- 
haddon\  and  Sardanapalus  {Auhur^bani-^pal)^  he  proceeds : — ^  Alter 
him  Saracus  reigned  over  the  Assyrians:  and,  having  received 
tidings  that  a  very  ffreai  hand  if  htxiia'ria'M  had  come  «^  Jrom  the 
sea  to  attack  him,  he  quickly  sent  the  general  Bt^dmnr  (unque»- 
tionably  NahopciUmar^  as  in  Syncellus)  to  Babylon.  But  he,  plot- 
ting a  rebellion,  arranged  the  betrothal  of  Amukia  (called  by  otheis 
AixStis  and  Amfflti»\  a  daughter  of  AiBdahages  (Astyages),  the 
Mede,  a  prince  (or  the  head)  of  the  (royal)  family,  to  NtUmehod" 
ro$8or^  his  son.  Thereupon,  setting  out  forthwith,  he  hastens  to 
attack  Ninus,  that  is,  the  city  of  Ninive.      When  Saracus  the 

cfarooologictl  difflcQlUe^  vbetber  the  L^ydtan  war  preceded  or  followed  the  captine  of 
Nineveh,  It  ta  enough  to  point  ont  the  incidental  character  of  the  aUnalon  to  the  fonner. 
The  words  wkldi  (coming  alter  this  mention  of  the  Lydian  war)  might  seem  to  implj 
that  Qjazarea  led  against  Nineveh  all  the  forces  of  the  Median  empire^  (tfkr  ics  ex- 
tension to  the  Ualy^,  need  not  be  so  interpreted.  They  are  simply,  wXki^v  ^  tovv 
in'  cwvTy  «px<Wrair(  wiurat.  Still  this  phrase  implies  the  aoqnlsltfcin  of  some  consider- 
able domlniou  in  Asia  before  the  attack  on  Nineveh— of  the  dominion  of  which  they  were 
ieprived  by  the  Scythians,  ti^  ^x^  KwnKvhiaav  (chap.  104),  and  which  th^  reoovered 
when  they  got  rid  of  the  Scythians^  end  before  the  final  attack  on  Ninerdi  (avc<rua«FTo 
r^v  opx^r  Mifdec,  xmL  hnxpirtow  twv  wtp  koL  wpvnpWt ««  ^  Ntrev  «Uor  (chap.  lOS). 
<•  Obeerve  in  paastaig,  that  {^  tte  88  yean  qf  Otndotiu  te  oorreoC,  B.a.  6M  —  38  yeara 

ae  B.O.  606. 

«  Herod.  L  106.  The  qnestian  has  been  long  diseoaMd  whether  the  words  cr 
9T4poun  kiyotm,  i^kAau,  and  again  (morespedflcally)  rwr  «v  tmi  'hfJWfAomvt  Atd^oMt 
fiin|^i}r  vocif<n>fuu  (L  184),  refer  to  a  book  of  **  Assyrian  History  *'  which  be  intoidBd 
to  write.  The/Vi(ttrs  seems  to  hnply  this ;  and  certainly  none  of  his  other  elgiht  books 
answer  to  the  UUe.  The  pasaage  adduced  fh«i  Aristotle  to  prove  tiM  adsfeanoe  cf 
sadi  a  work  ia  not  dedaive. 

•  Hen)d.i.  186:  comp.clM9.  xv.(  18.  ■  Herod.!. ¥4. 
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kitig  was  informed  of  all  this,  he  burnt  hia  royal  palace  at  Evc^ 
rites.  *'M  The  last  word  is  confessed  by  all  the  interpreters  to  bo 
quite  unintelligible  in  the  Armenian  text ;  and  the  Greek  of  Syn* 
oellus  gives  "  fearing  whose  [Nabopolassar's]  attack,  Saracus  burnt 
himself  with  his  palace ;  and  Nabopolasarus,  the  &ther  of  Nabu« 
chodonosor,  received  the  government  of  the  Chaldapans  and  of 
Babylon."* 

f  18.  In  some  very  important  features  these  accounts  agree  with 
one  another,  and  with  tiie  well-known  character  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  As  we  have  seen  before,  there  was  no  organised  adminis- 
tration, held  together  by  the  central  power.  The  cases  in  which 
conquered  cities  or  countries  were  placed  under  Assyrian  governors — 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  annals,  '^ treated  as  Assyrians" — ^were 
exceptional.  Generally  they  were  left  under  their  own  kings,  as 
vassab  of  Assyria ;  and  she  only  asked  submission  and  tribute ;  but 
she  pimished  open  rebellion  with  a  ferocity  which  utterly  alienated 
her  subjects. 

While  all  were  thus  destitute  of  any  bond  of  willing  union,  some 
of  those  nearest  to  the  seat  of  government  were  animated  with  the 
spirit^  and  possessed  the  power,  of  perpetual  resistance.  Even  at 
the  rare  times  when  the  rival  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  really  sub- 
dued, the  Ghald^eans  and  Elamites  were  ever  ready  to  renew  the 
contest  in  their  marshes.  Almost  every  Assyrian  king  had  to  fight 
agiain  and  again  with  the  Aramaeans  on  the  middle  Euphrates,  and 
with  the  mountaineers  of  Armenia  and  Zagrus.  And,  beyond  the 
latter  range,  the  victories  which  are  claimed  over  the  Medes  may 
often  but  attest  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  Aryan  tribes  that 
were  gathering  on  this  frontier  of  Assyria. 

A  king  who  indulged  in  luxury,  to  the  neglect  of  military  expe- 
ditions, at  once  invited  rebellion  in  the  provinces  and  invasion  on 
the  frontiers ;  and  it  was  quite  possible,  as  Herodotus  puts  it,  that, 
at  the  very  height  of  apparent  prosperity,  he  might  find  himself 
standing  alone,  deserted  by  his  allies,  and  left  bare  before  his 
enemies.  The  crisis,  which  so  soon  followed  the  splendid  reign  of 
Asshnr-bani-pal,  appears  to  have  been  hastened  by  a  fresh  Aryan 
migiation  into  Media;  and  their  attack  on  the  eastern  frontier 
perhaps  found  Assyria  weakened  by  the  inroads  of  those  veiy 
Scythians  who  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  Medes. 

The  renewed  assault  of  the  latter  appears  to  have  coincided  with 

•>  Euaeb.  'Qiroo.  Arm.'  pan  I.  c  Iz.  (ed.  M«i>  bat  tbe  better  Terslon  Is  giren  by 
Aociher.  Then  to  the  less  difOculty  about  tbe  subetltullon  of  AAyagtt  for  Cyasecut»,§B 
the  former  appears  to  have  been  a  titU  of  the  Median  kings  (see  chap.  zls.  ^  9).  Be- 
■pccttng  Om  name  of  ^usofoHor  for  NdbopctoMtar,  see  chap.  xv.  ^  6. 

•  '  SynoelL'  p.  210.  b  ;  bat  the  passage  to  both  conftised  and  interpolated.  He  calto 
4styagee  solrap  of  Media,  which  seanu  borrowed  (hnm  the  Arbaoes  of  CteeiaB. 
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a  new  nprising  of  all  the  mingled  nices  of  Ghaldsa  and  Sosiana  (for 
thus  only  can  we  understand  *'  the  troops  of  barbarians  who  caoiB 
up  from  the  saa").  The  treason,  or  patriotism,**  of  the  ofiBoer  sent 
to  quell  the  revolt  in  Babylonia  has  been  often  paralleled  by  the 
servants  of  a  falling  king  f  and  the  self-immolation  of  Saracus  in 
the  flames  of  his  own  palace — whether  it  be  a  fact  or  the  adornment 
of  a  tale — has  an  exact  precedent  in  the  death  of  the  IsraelitiB  king 
at  Tirzah  : — **  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Zimri  saw  that  the  city 
was  taken,  that  he  went  into  the  palace  of  the  king's  house,  and 
burnt  the  king's  house  over  him  with  fire,  and  died."  •• 

§  19.  But,  after  all,  the  real  picture  of  the  fall  of  Assyria  (as  of 
Babylon)  and  of  the  utter  destruction  of  Nineveh,  never  to  rine 
again,  is  drawn  with  the  most  literal  truth,  as  well  as  poetic 
colouring,  by  the  Jewish  prophets,  one  of  whom  (Ezekiel)  is,  in 
fact,  writing  the  history  of  Nineveh's  fall  as  the  type  of  Babylon's. 
The  folloAving  passages  are  quoted  only  to  attract  attention  to  the 
whole  prophecies  of  which  they  form  a  part 

AVe  hare  seen  how  Ezekiel's  figure  of  the  Assyrian  as  a  cedar  in 
Lebanon  was  realised  under  Asshur-bani-pal ;  but  now  **  the  multi* 
tude  of  waters  that  nourished  him,"  that  is,  the  subject  nations,  not 
only  withdrew  their  tributary  streams,  but  swelled  up  to  help  his 
destruction,  as  (in  the  phrase  of  Herodotus)  he  ''stood  alone"  to 
undergo  the  sentence:  ''I  have  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of 
the  mighty  one  of  the  heathen ;  in  dealing  he  shall  deal  with  him. 
....  And  strangers,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  have  cut  him  ofi^ 
and  have  left  him :  upon  the  mountains  and  in  all  the  valleys  his 
branches  are  fallen,  and  his  boughs  are  broken  by  all  the  rivers  of 
the  land ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  have  gone  down  from  bis 
shadow  and  have  left  him."  * 

The  prophetic  warning,  which  Nahum  gives  to  Nineveh  from  the 
fate  inflicted  by  her  own  king  on  Thebes,'*  contains  a  powerful 
description  of  the  easy  capture  of  the  fortresses  and  the  siege  of  the 
city  itself: — "All  thy  strong  holds  shall  be  like  fig-trees  with  the 
first  ripe  figs :  if  they  be  shaken,  they  shall  even  fall  into  the  mouth 
of  the  eater.  Behold,  thy  people  in  the  midst  of  thee  are  women : 
the  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open  unto  thine  enemies : 
the  fire  shall  devour  thy  bars.  Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siege, 
fortify  thy  strong  holds :  go  into  clay,  and  tread  the  mortar,  make 
strong  the  brick-kiln.  TTiere  shall  the  fire  devour  ihee ;  the  sword 
shall  cut  thee  off."" 

The  utter  and  final  nature  of  the  destruction  is  pointed  by 

*  See  chap.  xv.  ^  3. 

«  It  is  CDOQi^  to  mention  tiM  almost  contemporary  example  of  Amadi  and  Aprta 
CBee  diap.  viU.  ^  13).  •  l  Kings  xyL  18.  «  Eiek.  xxxL  11, 12. 

»  Comp.  chap.  y/H  $  19.  n  Nahum  iii.  is-is. 
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Zephamah  in  words  rendered  doubly  emphatic  by  the  recent  dis- 
ooTeries  beneath  the  mounds  among  which  nomad  tribes  have 
pitched  their  tents,  and  wild  beasts  and  birds  have  had  their  haunts, 
for  five-and- twenty  centuries.  ^  He  will  stretch  out  his  hand  against 
the  north,  and  destroy  Assyria ;  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desola*- 
tion  and  dry  like  a  wilderness.  And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the 
midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations :  both  the  cormorant  and 
the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it ;  their  voice  shall 
sing  in  the  windows ;  desolation  shall  be  in  the  thresholds :  for  he 
shall  uncover  the  cedar-work.  This  is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt 
carelessly,  that  said  in  her  heart,  I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside  vne  : 
how  is  she  become  a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down  in ! 
Every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss,  and  wag  his  Imnd.**^' 

{  20.  The  precise  ^poch  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  is  still  unsettled, 
and  the  question  is  complicated  with  another,  concerning  the  date  of 
the  great  battle  between  Cyaxares  and  the  Lydians.'''  Thus  much 
18  pretty  well  agreed,  that  the  choice  lies  between  b.o.  625  and  B.a 
606.  The  older  writers  give  the  latter  date,  which  rests  on  a  dis- 
tinct statement  in  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  and  is  supported  by  the 
high  authority  of  Clinton.'^* 

The  English  school  of  Assyriologers,  represented  by  Sir  Henry 
and  Professor  Rawlineon,  adopt  the  date  of  B.C.  625,  which  is  fixed 
bj  the  Canon  as  that  of  Nabopolassar's  accession  at  Babylon-.  They 
regard  his  predecessor,  Chiniladanus,  whose  accession  is  placed  by 
the  Canon  in  b.c.  647,  as  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  the  AsshuT' 
emit^Uin  of  the  monuments,  and  the  fSaracus  of  Berosus  and  his 
followers,  but  with  the  admission  that  Saracus  may  perhaps  repre- 
sent a  king  who  followed  Asshur-emit-ilin,  These  views  seem  to 
rest  too  much  on  the  dependence  of  Babylon  upon  Assyria  up  to  the 
moment  not  only  of  Nabopolassar's  revolt,  but  of  the  actual  capture 
of  Nineveh. 

M.  Oppert  and  the  French  school  return  to  the  date  of  b.o.  606, 
and  make  the  accession  of  Nabopolnssar  at  Babylon,  and  his  league 
with  the  Medes,  synchronise  with  that/r«*  attack  of  Cyaxares  upon 
Nineveh  which  was  interrupted  by  the  Scythians.  M.  Oppert  ends 
the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal  at  the  close  of  his  annals  in  b.c.  6G0,  and 
assigns  the  thirteen  years  to  b.c.  647  to  his  brother  Tiglath-pileser. 
Then  comes  Asshur-emit-Hin  (Chiniladanus)  down  to  the  first  attack 
by  Cyaxares  in  b.o.  625.  The  remaining  nineteen  or  twenty  years, 
to  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  in  b.c.  606,  are  assigned  to  a  king  (the  son 

^  Zephanlah  It.  13-16.  "  See  below,  chap.  zv.  $  7,  and  chap,  xxiii.  ^  14. 

74  •  Fast.  HeUen.'  vol.  1.  tvb  ann.  His  arguments  are  or  en  to  much  discussion. 
Eosebios  gives  two  dates,  01.  40.  2  (ac.  619-1»),  and  01.  43.  1  (b.c.  608-7  > ;  the  tormir 
■eeotf  to  be  for  the  first  attack  of  Cyrtares.  the  latter  for  the  destructUm  of  the  dty. 
Jerome's  version  brings  each  date  one  year  lower ;  so  that  the  latter  would  come  down 
to  B.C.  606. 
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or  younger  brother  of  his  predecessor),  whose  name  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  either  Esar-Jictddarif  or  some  such  form,  which  would  be 
represented  by  the  Greek  8aracu$('^  Auhur-akh  —  Srd  element 
wanting),  or  one  of  those  names  beginning  with  Ankur  and  endii^ 
with  paly  which  the  G^reeks  made  Sardanapalus.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
Berved,  however,  that  the  writers  who  give  us  the  name  of  SaracM 
for  the  last  king  know  no  other  Sardanapalus  but  him  who  answers 
to  Asskur^ni-paly  and  whom  they  make  the  father  of  Saracus/^ 

'A  It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Oppert  cuts  down  the  28  jtaxt,  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the 
8(7thUn  domination,  to  18  or  19  years,  and  for  this  there  seems  to  be  some  authority 
in  the  dates  given  by  EoMbtos  (see  note '«).  M.  Oppert  seems  also  open  to  the  ol^eo 
tlon  of  arranging  the  AuyrUtn  reigns  too  mach  by  the  Bab}fionian  chronology.  Thus 
the  authors  who  mention  Saracus  assign  him  23  or  24  yean,  and  there  seems  no  neces- 
sity to  cat  this  down  to  19  or  20.  in  order  to  malce  it  agree  with  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Gbinlladanas  at  Babylon.  The  CtmoM  places  Nabopolassar  immediataly  After 
Ghlnliadanus  at  b.c.  625. 


Hound  held  in  Leash  (Koyoi^ik). 


View  of  Babil  Irom  tae  >\  eat. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


THE  BABYLONIAN  OR  CHALDEAN  EMPIRE. 
B.C.  625-538. 


I  1.  Babylon  daring  the  Old  Asuyrian  Empire.  Deetruction  of  native  records  by 
Nabonaasar.  §  2.  List  of  Kings  fh>m  the  Sra  qf  Ndbwuutar.  Babylon 
imdier  the  New  Assyrian  Empire.  §  8.  Brief  duration,  but  great  importance, 
of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  Kebnchadneszai  its  one  great  monarch.  Its  six 
Jdngs.  §  4.  The  monarchy  Chaldaany  with  its  capital  at  Babylon.  §  5. 
ifABOPOutsBAa.  His  origin.  Bevolt  fjrom  Assyria  and  alliance  with  Cyaxares. 
Distinction  between  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Empires.  Nabopolassar 
madiates  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes.  §  6.  War  with  Egypt  The  defeat 
of  Neco  at  CarcbemLsh  gives  Babylon  all  Asia  West  of  the  Euphrates.  Death 
€f  Nabopolassar.  His  works  at  Babylon.  §  7.  NEBrcHADMnszAx.  His  name. 
Hia  plaee  in  history.  §  8.  BeTolt  of  Phamicia  and  Jndah.  Chronological 
difficulty  about  the  siege  of  Tyre.  First  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  first 
eaptiTity,  including  Daniel.  Rebellion  of  Jehoiakim.  Second  capture  of 
Jerasalenu  §  9.  Rebellion  and  deposition  of  Jehoiaehin.  Third  capture  of 
^emaalem.  The  Oreat  OapiUnty,  Zedekiah  made  king.  Probable  motive 
tor  sparing  Jerusalem.  Vision  of  the  imperial  colossus.  §  10.  Zedekiah's 
leaigue  with  Pharaoh-Hophra,  and  rebellion.  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  retreat 
of  Fharaoh.  Fourth  capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Final  captiWty. 
Exemption  of  Judah  fh>m  colonisation.  Fate  of  the  remnant  left  §11.  Siege 
of  Tyre  and  conquest  of  Phamicia, — and  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
Edomitea,  and  all  Syria.  §  13.  Invasion  of  Egypt — probably  twice.  Egypt 
really  conquered  by  Nebochadnexzar.  §  IS.  Peace  during  his  last  years. 
Maans  ftunished  by  his  wars  for  his  great  works  at  Babylon.  §  14.  Pride 
engendered  by  prosperity.  His  Lyeanthropff,  restoration,  and  death.  §  15. 
Ganeee  of  the  immediate  decline  of  the  Empire.  §  16.  Evil-Mxrodach.  His 
faroar  to  Jehoiaehin.  Put  to  death  by  a  conspiracy.  §.  17.  Nrxxoussar, 
die  Bab-Mag,  and  hia  son  Labobosoarchoo.     End  of  'the  dynasty  of  Nabo* 
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poUasar.  §  18.  Mabonadiub.  His  works  for  the  defence  of  Babylon.  Nitoeris. 
§  19.  Allianoe  with  Croeeus.  Defeat  by  Cyrus.  Flight  to  Boraippa.  §  20. 
bsLSHAUAB  in  Babylon.    Capture  of  the  city.    Surrender  of  Nabonadios. 

§  1.  DuBiNO  the  whole  course  of  the  Assyrian  history,  we  hav« 
seen  Babylon  constantly  appearing,  nominally  as  a  subject  state, 
but  frequently  in  successful  revolt ;  and  sometimes  recognized  as  a 
co-ordinate  kingdom.  Her  subordination  to  Assyria  has  been  un- 
questionably exaggerated,  especially  by  the  Greek  writers,  who 
merged  her  whole  history  in  that  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  This 
mistake  may  have  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  deed  which  B»x>sus 
ascribes  to  Nabonassar,  who  "  collected  and  destroyed  the  acts  of 
the  kings  before  him,  in  order  that  the  series  of  the  Chaldsean  kings 
should  begin  from  him,***  Before  his  time,  therefore,  we  are  de- 
pendent on  Assyrian  aocoimts  for  the  history  of  Babylon ;  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragmentaiy  inscriptions,  recording  chiefly 
private  transactions,  in  which  the  name  of  the  reigning  king  is 
mentioned.  Yet  even  the  Assyrian  accounts  bear  out  the  statement 
that  **  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Upper  Dynasty  in  Assyria, 
Babylon  was  clearly  the  most  powerful  of  all  those  kingdoms  by 
which  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  surrounded."* 

§  2.  From  the  Era  of  Nabonassar  (Feb.  27,  b.c.  747),»  both  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  the  (higments  of  Berosus  furnish  a  continuous 
list  of  kings,  to  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  b.c.  538 ;  but  for  two-thirds 
of  this  period  we  have  little  more  than  their  mere  names.  For  £uAe- 
bius,  who  preserves  a  few  details  from  Berosus,  hurries  carelessly 
over  the  whole  time  that  precedes  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(B.C.  604),  in  order  to  reach  the  point  at  which  Jewish  history 
comes  in  contact  with  the  Babylonian  empire.  We  are  again 
dependent,  therefore,  chiefly  on  Assyrian  sources  of  information 
for  the  history  of  Babylon  under  the  Lower  Assyrian  Empire ; 
when,  if  its  conquest  was  more  thoroughly  efl*ected  than  before,  its 
fits  of  resistance  are  attested  by  the  boasts  made  of  the  victories 
that  overpowered  them.  The  brief  independence  won  by  Nabo- 
nassar, and  again  by  Merodach-Baladan,  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  empire 
secured  by  Nabopolassar. 

§  3.  The  brief  duration  of  that  empire  may  account  in  part  for 
its  confusion  with  the  Assyrian  by  the  Greek  writers,  who  had  not 
our  knowledge  of  its  true  importance.  The  greatness  of  Babylon 
took  a  powerful  hold  on  their  imagination,  principally  on  account 
of  its  marvellous  conquest  by  Cyrus ;  for  their  whole  interest  in 
Oriental  history  centred  in  the  growth  of  the  Persian  power :  * 

>  Ryncell.  p.  207,  B. 

'  Rawlinson,  Appendix  to  Book  I.  of  Herodotus,  Essay  Till. 

»  See  Clinton,  *  F.  H.»  Tol.  Ui.  p.  xvii. 

*  This  is  the  key-note  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
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and  this  greatness  was  that  of  the  city  which  they  r^arded  as  the 
second  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  But  to  us  the  magnificence 
of  Babylon  is  eclipsed  by  the  important  part  assigned  to  the  empire 
in  the  scheme  of  the  providential  government  of  the  world;  and 
especially  to  its  one  great  monarch,  the  most  complete  type  of  an 
Oriental  despot,  who  is  himself  controlled  by  a  still  higher 
power.  Of  the  88  years,  which  form  the  duration  of  the  empire 
(B.C.  625-538),  just  half  (43  years)  are  filled  up  by  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fall  of  Babylon 
itself,  the  whole  interest  of  the  story  centres  in  him.  Of  the  six 
kings  who  form  the  Eighth  (ChcUdaan)  Byncuty  of  Berosus,  three 
(the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth)  are  of  the  slightest  possible  importance, 
their  united  reigns  only  just  reaching  six  years ;  and  the  first  and 
last  bear  no  comparison  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  chronol<^y 
of  the  whole  series  is  fixed,  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  as 
follows : — 

Yean,  B.C. 

1.  Nabopolassab      21         ....        625-604 

2.  Nebuchadnezzab        ..      ..     43         ....         604-561 
8.  £viL-M£BODACH 2         ....         561-559 

4.  Nebiglissab 3-4         ..  ..         559-556 

5.  Labobosoabchod        ..  (9m.)      ....         556-555 

6.  Nabonadius         17        ....        555-538 

Belshazzab,  associated  with  his  father  towards  the  end  of 

his  reign. 

i  4.  These  kings  are  not  only  called  Chaldceans  by  Berosus  and 
aereral  of  the  classical  writers ;  but  in  contemporary  Jewish  history 
and  prophecy  this  epithet^  is  regularly  applied  to  them,  their 
kingdom,  and  their  armies.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  is  now  clearly 
no  longer  a  mere  geographical  expression.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  sovereigns  belonged  to  the  sacred  caste;'  and,  after  all 
the  discussions  about  their  origin,  the  series  of  royal  names  obtained 
from  ihe  cuneiform  inscriptions  makes  it  probable  that  they  reprc^ 
aented  (whether  in  fact  or  by  a  genealogical  fiction)  the  ancient  native 
dynasties.  In  this  respect,  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  and  gave  Babylon  the  supremacy  under  Nabo- 
polassar,  seems  to  have  resembled  that  by  which  Ardshir  long  after 
-wards  wrested  the  dominion  of  Persia  from  the  Parthians. 

*  That  is,  in  the  Hebrew  form  of  Chasdim. 

*  Among  other  indications,  observe  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  ascendancy  of 
tlie  Chaldvan  eatte  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  sacred  elements  in 
tiiieiT  names  are  some  sign  of  that  sacerdotal  character  which  we  know  to  have 
beUynged  both  to  tbe  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings.  WhateTcr  be  the  origin  of 
tlue  name,  the  idea  that  it  now  first  arose,  with  the  descent  of  a  eoaqnering  race 
trotMk  tbe  region  of  Zagrus,  is  quite  exploded.  The  name  of  Kaldi  has  ooourred 
Ions'  before  this  in  the  Assyrian  annals  for  a  people  in  Babylonia. 

▲00.  HIST,  X. 
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While  in  this  sense  ChaldcBan^  and  perhaps  partly  for  that  very 
reason,  the  monarchy  was  more  strictly  BahyUmian  than  ever 
hefore.  During  the  Assyrian  supremacy,  we  have  seen  BabylcHiia 
divided  among  different  princes ;  and  the  centre  of  resistaDce,  as 
was  natural  for  strategic  reasons,  is  generally  in  the  lower  country, 
or  Chaldaea.  Kabonassar  was  reigning  at  Babylon,  apparently  un- 
molested by  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  while  the  latter  was  conquering 
Chaldsea ;  and  the .  weight  of  the  wars  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Asshur-bani-pal,  fell  upon  the  lower  country.  While  the  southern 
cities  thus  suffered — as  is  attested  by  the  early  date  of  the  memorials 
found  in  their  ruins — Babylon  grew  into  importance  as  the  seat  of 
the  Assyrian  government,  and  the  centre  of  the  national  worship.  In 
the  time  of  Sennacherib  (or  even  earlier)  Isaiah  describes  it  as  "  the 
golden  city,"  "the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Ghaldeei^ 
excellency."'  £sar-haddon*s  residence  and  building  of  a  palace 
there  mark  its  undisputed  rank  as  the  capital ;  and  such  it  remained 
under  its  new  kings. 

§  5.  Nabofolassab'  (b.o.  625-604)  first  appears  as  an  Assyrian 
officer,  who  was  sent  by  the  last  king  of  Assyria  to  Babylon,  as  we 
have  seen,  against  the  insurrectionary  bands  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Susianians.  In  choosing  a  Babylonian  for  this  mission — as  we  may 
suppose  Nabopolassar  to  have  been,  from  his  name,  and  still  more 
from  his  being  called  a  Chaldasan — the  king  of  Assyria  would  natu- 
rally seek  to  conciliate  his  southern  subjects,  and  to  use  the  local  in- 
fluence of  Nabopolassar.  But,  whether  from  ambition,  or  patriotism, 
or  necessity,  that  influence  was  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
we  have  seen  how  Nabopolassar  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  Babylon,  and  joined  with  Cyaxares  in  overthrowing  the 
Assyrian  empire.* 

We  must  here  guard  against  the  mistake,  that  the  new  Babylonian 
kingdom  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  Assyria.  After  the  iall  of 
Nineveh,  all  that  had  been  most  properly  Assyrian — the  districtii 
on  the  upper  and  middle  Tigris — fell  to  the  share  of  the  Medcs ;  what 
Babylon  gained  was  the  independence  of  her  own  country,  enlarged 
by  a  union  with  Susiana,  and  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
which  lay  along  and  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  This  diviidoa 
marks  at  once  the  new  part  she  had  to  play  in  Western  Asia.    Sepa- 

T  lulah  ziil.  19 ;  ziv.  14.  Of  ooane  loine  tUowanee  mast  be  mada  here  fat 
prophetic  anticipation. 

•  Jiroftw-jMilHMNr,  Le.  3r«6o»  proU^  {thy  or  my)  ton.  All  oar  Information  aboat 
Nabopolauar  is  obtained  flrom  the  firsgments  of  Berosus,  Polyhistor,  Abydenne,  te., 
chiefly  tbrouffh  Eosebias  and  the  other  ehronosTaphers.  Some  of  these  writers 
abbreviate  his  name  into  BuuUuuor  (more  probably,  BapolMmor)  by  the  aame 
process  by  which  the  modem  Arabs  oonvert  Nthuehmdnezamr  into  Bokhi  i  nawarm 
His  accession  is  fixed  by  the  astronomical  Canon  to  Jan.  27,  b.c.  625,  whatevwr 
may  be  the  date  of  his  alliance  with  the  Medes  *  See  chap.  xiv.  §  17. 
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rated  from  the  regions  of  Zagmsand  Armenia,  on  which  the  Assyrians 
had  only  kept  their  hold  by  incessant  wars,  she  was  at  liberty  to 
seek  expansion  towards  the  west,  where  she  wonld  naturally  be 
brought  into  conflict  with  Judaea  and  £gypt.  But,  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  xeign,  Nabopolassar  appears  to  have  found  occu^iation 
in  oi^mizing  his  new  kingdom,  and  in  aiding — ^probably  under  the 
terms  of  their  treaty — iia  Median  ally  in  his  course  of  conquest  in 
Asia  Minor.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  and  co-operating  in  the 
great  war  of  Gyaxares  against  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  terror  caused  in  both  armies  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
the  very  crisis  of  a  great  battle,  and  negotiated  the  peace  which  fixed 
the  boundary  of  the  Median  and  Lydian  empires  at  the  river  Halys.^ 

§  6.  Just  about  this  time,  the  politic  old  king  Psammetichus  was 
anooeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  enterprisiDg  son,  Neoo,  who 
forced  Nabopolassar  to  a  defensive  war  upon  the  Euphrates.  We 
have  seen  how  Neco's  first  success  was  turned  into  disaster  by  the 
defeat  which  he  suffered  at  Garcbemish  firom  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
Bon  of  Nabopolassar.  This  victory  at  once  transferred  to  Babylon 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Euphrates  once  belonging  to  E^pt, 
then  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  afterwards  to  Assyria,  and  lately 
reconquered  by  Neoo^  and  gave  her  at  one  blow  the  empire  of 
Western  Asia.  ^  And  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more 
oat  of  his  land ;  for  the  kmg  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river 
of  Egypt,  unto  the  river  Euphrates,  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of 
Egypt"  (B.C.  606).** 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  pursued  the  Egyptian  to  his  own  frontier, 
when  news  was  brought  to  him  of  his  father's  death.  Entrusting 
his  army,  and  his  booty,  and  his  droves  of  captives,  to  chosen  officers, 
to  lead  them  home  by  the  usual  route,  he  sped  across  the  desert 
with  a  small  escort,  to  secure  his  rights.  Arriving  at  Babylon,  he 
quietly  received  the  crown  from  the  chief  of  the  Ghaldtean  priests, 
who  had  kept  it  for  him,  and  acted  as- regent  in  his  absence.*^ 

We  learn,  from  the  testimony  of  his  son,  that  Nabopolassar  com* 
menoed  those  great  works  of  fortification  and  engineering  at  Babylon, 

>•  Herod,  i.  74.  Comp.  obap.  xxiU.  §  14.  But  if  the  Ml  of  Nineveh  be 
placed  in  b.c.  606,  this  war  voald  fall  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign.  It  is  worthy 
of  noUee  that  Ahydenus  mentions  the  aoeession  of  XebuoKadneaaar  directly  after 
the  taking  of  Nineveh,  which  indeed  the  Book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15}  ascribes  to 
KebnehadnesBar  himself  in  ooi\janetion  with  Anuenu  {i.e.  Cyazares).  If  b.c. 
606  be  the  tme  date,  Nebochadneszar,  whom  we  And  the  next  year  commanding 
tcr  his  father  on  the  Euphrates,  may  very  well  have  had  a  share  in  the  campaign. 
Herodotus  calls  the  king  of  Babylon  Labynettu,  a  name  quite  unlike  Jiabopo* 
tasamr,  but  afterwards  applied  to  yabonadiuSf  the  last  king  of  Babylon  (iVoiu- 
»akid=:Lab^Het).  M.  Oppert  supposes  that  Herodotus  used  this  name  for  all 
the  kings  whose  names  began  with  Jfebo,  via.  JfOopoUusar,  JfebuehadnesMort  and 
iTtfftoiUMlMic,  Just  as  Sardanapalus  represents  all  the  Assyrian  names  formed  from 
jMkw*{  •  .  )-pal.  The  L  may  perhaps  be  an  Ionic  softening.  The  same  change 
u  to  have  taken  place  in  the  name  Labo^<r<h-ioarehod. 
2  Kings  xxiv.  7  ;  comp.  c.  viu.  §  9.  ^<  Berosus,  Fr.  14. 

X  2 
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which  Nebuchadnezzar  completed,  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
strengthened  when  the  bist  king  of  Babylon  was  expecting  the 
attack  of  Cyrus."* 

§  7.  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nebuchadbezzab,  or  Nabuchodo- 
HOSOB,*^  came  to  the  throne,  aooording  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  on  the 
2l8t  of  January,  b.c.  604,  and  died  about  the  beginning  of  b.c.  561 ; 
by  far  the  longest  reign  of  any  in  the  whole  series  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  kings.  Of  his  position  in  the  annals  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  it  has  been  truly  said  that  **  its  military  glory  is  due  chiefiy 
to  him ;  while  the  constructive  energy,  which  constitutes  itx  e8|)ecial 
characteristic,  belongs  to  it  still  more  markedly  through  his  character 
and  genius.  Tt  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  Babylonians  would  have  had  no  place  in  history."  " 

If  he  left  annals  like  those  of  the  great  Assyrian  kings,  they  have 
perished  in  the  utter  destruction  of  Babylon ;  but,  for  the  tnie  lessons 
of  his  history,  their  place  is  more  than  supplied  by  the  sacreil 
writings.  No  lung  and  boastful  details  of  countries  overrun  and 
subjected  to  tribute,  of  cities  stormed  and  razed,  and  prisoners  and 
spoil  carried  away  to  Babylon,  would  have  had  half  the  value  of  the 
brief  record  of  the  part  he  played  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  in 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the  dramatic  pictures  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  of  his  humiliation  before  the  God  of  the  conquered 
people;  while  all  the  poetry  to  which  history  has  given  birth, 
whether  of  the  tragic  muse  or  the  patriotic  song,  is  surpassed  by 
the  sublime  prophecies  of  the  fate  reserved  for  proud  Babylon  and 
her  mighty  king." 

§  8.  We  have  seen  how  Nebuchadnezzar,  just  before  his  accession 

>*  See  Notes  and  Illuitratione  (A).  Herodotus  (i.  185)  ascribes  these  works  to 
yUoerUf  whom  he  clearly  regards  as  a  qveen  refftuuUf  and  whom  he  makes  the 
mother  of  "  Labynetus  "  (i.e.  Nabonaditu)  the  last  king  of  Babylon  (i.  188).  She 
executed  them,  he  tells  us,  through  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  Medet,  <*  who  had 
taken  a  large  number  of  cities,  and  among  them  Nineveh  ;  "  bat  the  attack  i^ppre* 
bended  Is  plainly  that  of  Cyras,  which  he  proceeds  to  relate  as  taking  place  under 
Labynetus.  There  seems,  therefore,  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  view  of  tboee 
writers  who  make  Nitocris  the  wife  of  Nabopolassar.  See  Lenormant,  'Histoin 
Ancienne,'  rol.  ii.  pp.  7-9. 

^*  Of  the  Greek  forms  (in  which  the  penult  is  short), — No/Sovxo^orMrwp 
(LXX.),  Ji9fiwxt^Bw6<npov  (Bero*.),  Vvfiweokiirapot  (Ptol.  Can.),  Na/3ofto8p6<ropov 
(Strab.),  and  ffafiovKoBpwropo^  (Abyd.  and  Megasth.) — the  last  comes  nearest  to  the 
true  name,  JfabU'ktidum-iiuurt  which  M.  Oppert  explains  **  J^efto,  protect  my  race 
(or,  the  youth) y"  but  Sir  Henry  Rawlinwn,  "Nebo  is  ths  protector  of  landmarka** 
(the  middle  element,  hudur^  being  of  doubtM  meaning).  Hence,  of  the  Hebrew 
forms,  the  exceptional  one  with  the  r  {NebtiehadrezMar\  which  is  used  by  Jere- 
miah and  Exekiel,  is  clearly  preferable  to  the  usual  form  in  Kinge,  ChronicicM, 
and  Damei;  but  the  latter  is  too  fixed  in  our  usage  to  be  changed.  Perhaps  the 
difference  may  be  secounted  for  by  a  Semitic  reading  of  the  middle  element,  the 
Kudur  being  Hamitic^  as  in  ChedorlaomeTf  ftc.  The  Persian  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions have  Nabukudraehara  (Bub.  Tnscr.), 

>»  RawUnson,  •  Fire  Monarchies,'  toI.  ili.  p.  489. 

>*  Benides  the  notices  of  Scripture,  our  chief  sources  for  the  whole  history  of 
Dabjlon  are  the  fragments  already  mentioned  as  preserved  by  the  chronographeis. 
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to  the  throne,  created  the  empire  of  Babylon  at  one  stroke  by  the 
▼ictory  of  GarohemiBh.  But  within  the  region  west  of  the  Euphrates^ 
formerly  ruled  by  Assyria,  there  remained  two  powers,  almost  con* 
temptible  in  magnitude,  but  yet  mighty — the  one  in  its  commercial 
wealth  and  colonial  empire,  the  other  in  its  exclusiye  spirit  of 
religious  patriotism. 

Ttse,  now  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  drew  tlie  rest  of  Phoe* 
nicia  into  resistance;  and  Judjsa,  which  religious  declension  and 
political  weakness  had  left  as  helpless  between  Babylon  and  Egypt 
as  a  ship  on  which  two  fields  of  ice  are  closing,  assumed  that  courage 
of  despair  which  was  wont  to  be  most  tenacious  when  her  religion 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Unfortunately,  the  campaign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar against  Tyre  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  the 
question  is  still  disputed  whether  it  was  simultaneous  with  or 
whether  it  succeeded  the  Jewish  wars. 

When  Nebuchadnezzar  pursued  Pharaoh  Neco  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  border  of  Egypt,  Jehoiakim,  who  had  recently  been  placed  by 
Neoo  on  the  Jewish  throne,  ventured  to  withstand  the  conqueror. 
Jerusalem  -was  taken  after  a  brief  siege ;  and,  among  the  spoil  and 
captives  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be  brought  after  him  to  Babylon, 
were  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  certain  chosen  youths  of 
the  royal  and  princely  families,  including  Daniel  and  his  three 
companions.  Jehoiakim  himself,  though  destined  at  first  to  share 
their  captivity,  was  however  restored  to  his  throne." 

He  had  now  to  make  his  choice  between  the  loyal  acceptance  of 
his  position  as  a  vassal,  or  reliance  on  the  aid  of  Egypt.  In  spite 
of  the  lesson  of  Carchemish,  and  the  essentially  anti-Egyptian 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  which  were  earnestly  enforced 
by  Jeremiah,  Jehoiakim  chose  the  latter  policy,  to  which  the 
princes  of  Judah  always  inclined."  After  being  "  the  servant  ol 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  three  years,  he  turned  and  rebelled  against 
him,''^  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (b.o.  602).  His  reliance  on 
Egypt,  which  Josephus  expressly  assigns  as  a  motive,*^  is  implied  in 
what  seems  to  be  the  statement  that  he  was  disappointed  of  such 

*f  3  Kings  xziT.  1 ;  2  Chroiu  zzxtI.  6,  7  ;  Dan.  i.  1,  2.  The  last  passage 
plaoes  Nebaohadnexxai^s  advanct  agairut  Jertualem  in  the  3rd  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(B.C.  605} ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  synohroniuns  of  this  period  is  that  of 
the  Ist  year  of  Nebochadnezzar  with  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim  (Jerem.  xxi.  1).  The 
apparent  discrepancy  is  in  tmth  a  confirmation,  as  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  was 
before  his  accession;  and  the  date  is  confirmed  by  comparing  Dan.  i.  A  with  ii.  1. 
Of  coarse,  there  is  no  diflElculty  in  his  being  styled  lung.  Some  writers  (apparently 
on  no  other  ground  than  the  title)  assert  that  he  was  associated  by  his  father  in 
the  throne  about  b.g.  607.  But  this  seems  improbable  from  his  haste  to  go  home 
and  secure  the  crown. 

**  For  a  ftiller  account  of  the  state  of  parties  at  Jerusalem,  and  especially  of  the 
testimony  borne  by  Jeremiah,  and  his  persecution  by  the  king  and  prinoes  ol 
Jttdab,  see  the  *  Student's  Old  Testament  History,'  chap.  xxv.  §  9. 

»  2  Kings  xxiv.  I.  «•  *  Ant.'  x.  6,  §  2. 
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aid,  for — ^in  oonseqaence  of  the  blow  received  at  Carcbemiah — "  The 
Kiug  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  bis  land.*'''  But 
there  were  other  circumstaDoes  that  favoured  tber  attempt,  tbough 
what  they  were  is  doubtful,  from  the  uncertainty  about  Nebuchad- 
neziar*B  movements  at  this  time." 

Here  the  SScripture  narrative  becomes  so  brief  that  we  are 
dependent  on  Josephus  and  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Polyhistor" 
for  what  followed.  In  his  seven^  year  (b.o.  698),  acociding  to 
Josepbusi  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  Tyre  and  Jerusalem, 
investing  the  former  city,  and  advancing  in  person  against  tbe 
latter.  At  all  events,  the  date  of  his  attack  on  Jerusalem  (b.o.  597) 
is  fixed  by  the  eleven  years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.**  Polyhistor, 
who  speaks  only  of  the  expedition  against  Judasa,  says  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  aided  by  his  Median  ally,"  and  that  the  united  armies 
made  up  10,000  chariots,  120,000  horse  and  180,000  foot.**  Having 
overrun  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Gilead,  and  taken  Scythopolis,  he 
invested  Jerusalem.  As  no  help  came  from  Bgypt^  Jehoiakim  sur- 
rendered ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  not  only  put  him  to  death,  but 
treated  his  dead  body  with  indignity.  This  fJBCt,  stated  by 
Josephus  only,  is  confirmed  by  the  repeated  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
— ^^  They  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying,  Ah  lord !  or.  Ah  his 
glory !  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and 
cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  :** — "His  dead  body  shall 
be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  tbe  night  to  the  frost.**  ^ 

"  S  Kings  xxiT.  7. 

**  ThU  coald  hardly  ha^e  been  the  war  with  PhoBnlda,  aface,  aeoordlikg  to  tlie 
earlleat  date,  Nebnohadneuar  did  not  maroh  against  Tyre  UU  his  7th  year  (Joseph. 

*  c.  Ap/  1.  SI),  at  the  same  time  that  he  marched  against  Jehoiakim.  Noreoold  it 
.tare  been  the  war  of  Media  against  Lydia,  if  the  date  of  b.o.  610  for  the  peace 
between  those  empires  be  correot.  But  there  may  have  been  some  other  enter- 
prise in  which  Nebachadnessar  was  boand  to  aid  his  ally  Cyaxares,  or  he  may 
bare  waited  for  his  aid. 

^  Fr.  S4,  Mailer.  This  writer,  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  quote  befbre, 
was  a  natlTB  of  Miletns,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans  and  beeame 
a  freedman  of  the  celebrated  Bulla,  whence  his  ftall  name,  Goaxxuvs  Alxxakskb 
PoLTHisTOR.      Among  other  works,  he  wrote  *  Histories  of  Assyria '  and  of 

*  Babylonia  or  Chaldssa,*  in  which  be  followed  Beroeas  tshieHy,  and  a  work  *  On 
the  Jews,'  for  which  one  of  his  chief  authorities  was  Eupolemns,  the  author  of  a 
work  *  On  the  Kings  of  Jud«a,'  who  lired  about  b.c.  140-100.  It  is  fhmi  this 
Eupolemus  that  the  account  now  cited  is  derlyed.  The  firagroents  ot  Eupolemus 
are  collected  in  MOller's  *  FragmenU  Historioorum  Grmoomm,'  vol.  lit.  pp.  SOS, 
fol.  (ed.  Didot).  •«  2  Chron.  xxxtI.  5,  «. 

^  He  calls  the  King  AaHhara  instead  of  Cyoxarm, 

**  From  S  Kings  xxIt.  2,  it  appears  that  **  bands  of  Syrians,  and  Moabltea,  and 
Ammonites  **  were  Joined  in  the  army  of  Nebuohadnessar  with  his  own  **  bands  of 
Chaldoans ; "  for  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  ibr  regarding  the  attacks  of 
these  bands,  which  **  Jehovah  sent  against  Judah  to  destroy  it,"  as  minor  pre- 
datory incunions,  preceding  Nebuchadnessar's  own  iuTaslon.  It  may  have  been 
so  ;  bnt  such  an  inference  cannot  be  drawn  with  certainty  ftrom  a  passage  which 
briefly  epitomises  the  whole  process  of  the  destruction  of  Judah  under  Jehoiakim. 
It  is  dangerous  to  piece  out  history  by  making  principal  facts  of  these  incidental 
notloes.  tt  jerem.  xxU.  18,  19 ;  xxxt i.  SO. 
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{  9.  Equally  emphatic  ia  the  ensuing  denunciatfon  of  his  son  and 
sticcessor,  Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconiab,  whom  Kebucbadneszar  set 
upon  the  vacant  throne: — '^As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though 
Goniab,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  were  the*  signet  upon 
my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence ;  and  I  will  give  thee 
into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life,  and  into  the  hand  of  them 
whose  face  thou  fearest,  even  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  Gbakieanfl.  And  /  unll  cast 
thee  out,and  thy  mother  that  bare  thee,  into  another  e&untry,  where 
ye  were  not  bom  ;  and  there  ehall  ye  die.    But  to  the  land  where* 

imto  they  desire  to  return,  thither  shall  they  not  return 

0  earth,  earth,  ^rth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  I  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  chikUess^  a  man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his 
days :  for  no  man  of  hie  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne 
</  Axvfti,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah/*  ^  Such  was  the  final 
denimciation  of  the  Great  Captivity  of  Juddhj  and  the  extinction 
of  the  Jewish  temporal  monarchy,  handed  down  from  Solomon,  in 
the  person  of  Jehoiachin. 

'the  former  event  was  brought  about  in  three  months  and  ten 
days*  from  the  accession  of  the  young  king;  probably  through 
renewed  intrigues  with  Egypt  by  his  mother  Nehushta  and  the 
princes  of  Judah,  who  governed  in  his  name  ;  for  it  appears  to  hare 
been  chiefly  in  this  sense  that  the  young  king  *'  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  father  had  done.""*^ 

Nebuchadnezzar  (who,  according  to  Josephus,  had  returned  to  the 
siege  of  Tjrre)  first  sent  an  army  to  form  the  siege  of  Jenisalem,>^ 
and  then  came  in  person  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  city.  **  And 
Jehoiachin,  the  king  of  Judah,  went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he, 
and  his  mother,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes,  and  his  officers 
(or  eunuchs) :  and  the  king  of  Babylon  took  him  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign  ""  (b.c.  597).  The  temple  was  stripped  of  all  its  remain- 
ing sacred  vessels.    The  king  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  with 

**  Jwem.  zxii.  94-SO.  The  prapheey  proceeds  with  the  prediotion  of  the 
•plritoal  reetontioa  of  the  monarchy  in  the  reign  of  the  Meisiah.  The  line  of 
GJohniion,  to  whom  the  temporal  kingdom  had  been  promlaed,  ending  with  Jehoia- 
chin ;  and  the  genealogy  of  Jecns  Christ  is  traced  from  Darid  through  Nathan 
(Uike  iii.)>  The  genealogy  in  Matthew  i.— -which  appean  to  make  Jesus  the 
descendant  of  Solomon  and  the  line  of  Jewish  kings,  through  Salathiel,  a  son  born 
to  Jehoiachin  during  the  captivity— is  really  the  technical  expression  of  his 
chiim  to  the  throne  through  Salathiel,  the  heir  of  Jehoiachin,  who  sUnds  in  the 
other  genealogy  as  the  eon  of  Neri.  (See  the  <  Diet,  of  the  Bible/  art. "  Genealogy 
•f  Jesus  Christ.")  ••  March  to  June,  b.o.  597. 

**  S  Kings  xxiT.  8,  0 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.  The  age  of  the  king  is  18  in  the 
former  passage,  but  8  in  the  latter.  He  appears,  at  all  events,  to  hare  been 
under  his  mother's  tutelage. 

n  9  Kings  xxiT.  10. 

*  2  Kiifgs  xxir  12.  From  this  epoch  are  dated  the  70  years  of  the  raptlvlty, 
and  also  the  prophecies  of  EsekieL 
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his  mother,  his  wives,  his  officers,  and  all  the  princes,  to  the  number 
of  2000;  ^*all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,"  ''all  that  were  strong 
and  apt  for  war,**  reduced  as  they  were  to  7000  by  previous  cap- 
tivities and  losses ;  with  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths,  to  the 
iiumber  of  1000,  that  thoee  left  behind  might  be  helpless.  The 
captives  amounted  in  all  to  10,000,  and  '*  none  remained,  save  the 
ixwrest  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land."**  Over  this  miserable 
remnant,  Mattaniah,  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  and  the  nncle  of 
the  late  king,  was  set  up  to  reign  under  the  new  name  of  Zedekiah^ 
and  bound  to  fidelity  by  a  solemn  oath.**  To  this  oath,  and  the 
whole  policy  now  pursued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  towards  Judah, 
Ezekiel  alludes  in  a  very  striking  passage : — *'  The  king  of  Babylon 
hath  taken  of  the  king's  seed,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him,  and 
hath  taken  an  oath  of  him  :  he  hath  also  taken  the  mighty  of  the 
land :  that  the  kingdom  might  be  base,  and  might  not  lift  itself 
up,  but  that  by  keeping  of  his  covenant  it  might  stand.**** 

The  surprising  pa  it  of  this  transaction  is  that,  after  the  provoca^ 
tion  he  had  received  now  for  the  third  time,  Nebuchadnezzar  did 
not  utterly  destroy  the  rebellious  city.  Such  a  wretched  phantom 
of  a  kingdom,  deprived  of  every  man  fit  for  war  and  even  of  the 
craftsmen  to  forge  their  weapons,  could  be  of  no  use  as  a  frontier 
garrison  against  Egypt.  Some  higher  motive  to  forbearance  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Ezekiel;  and  such  a 
motive  may  be  found  in  those  wonderful  revelatious,  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  sufround  the  great  figure  of  Nebuchad* 
nezzor  with  a  light  reflected  from  a  source  above  all  earthly  splendour. 
For  it  was  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  his  reign'*  (b.c,  603) 
that  the  young  king,  lately  returned  from  his  conquests  bejrond  the 
Euphrates,  his  mind  filled  with  the  great  prospect  before  him,  and 
prepared  by  his  iuitiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Ghaldsoans  to 
believe  in  prophetic  visions — ^^  dreamed  dreams  wherewith  his  spirit 
was  troubled,  and  his  sleep  brake  from  him."  We  need  not  give 
the  details  of  that  most  fascinating  chapter,  which  tells  how  a 
captive  Hebrew  youth,  who  had  just  completed  the  training  that 
fitted  him  to  stand  before  the  king,*'  revealed  the  mystery  of  that 
colossal  image  of  the  empires  of  the  world,  with  the  king  himself  for 
its  golden  head,  which  he  saw  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  heavenly  power: 
our  present  concern  is  with  the  king's  confession  of  the  supreme  deity 

**  2  Kings  xxiv.  18-16  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10.  Among  the  eaptivw  w«re  Um 
prophet  Ezekiel  and  the  grandfather  of  Mordecai.  Jeremiah  remained  at  Jeru- 
■alem.  **  2  Chron.  xxxtL  IS. 

*>  Esek.  xTii.  IS,  14.     See  the  repeated  aUuaioni  to  the  oath  in  thia  chapter. 

••  Dan.  il.  1. 

''  An  incidental  confirmation  of  the  date.  Comp.  Dan.  i.  9  and  18  :  the  **  thm 
years "  would,  by  Hebreir  reckoning,  extend  ftrom  any  part  of  B.C.  60&  to  ttij 
lart  of  B.C.  SOS. 
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and  royalty  of  Daniers  God.  It  is  not  strange  that  tho  monarch 
should  spare  the  sacred  city  of  the  God  whose  power  he  thus  con- 
fessed. A  similar  feeling  urged  Titus  to  untiring  efforts  to  save  the 
temple :  and,  in  both  cases,  it  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  that 
frustrated  the  forbearance  of  their  heathen  conquerors. 

§  10.  Such  was  now  the  course  of  the  infatuated  Zedekiah.  For 
eight  or  nine  years  he  remained  in  helpless  submission.  Of  the 
occupations  of  Nebuchaduezzar  during  that  interval  we  are  not 
informed.  According  to  Josephus  the  thirteen  years'  siege  of  Tyre 
was  still  in  progress ;  but  this  would  not  prevent  his  residence  at 
Babylon  during  at  least  parts  of  every  year ;  and  he  was  probably 
proceeding  with  his  great  works  at  that  capital.'^  His  watchfulness 
over  the  condition  of  Jerusalem  (and  the  need  for  it)  is  proved  by 
the  example  he  made  of  two  of  the  false  prophets,  men  of  profligate 
lives,  who  kept  promising  a  speedy  return  from  the  captivity,  and 
**  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire  :''*  an  example  to 
which  the  escape  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  gave  peculiar 
emphasis.  We  find  Zedekiah  himself  going  to  Babylon,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  594-3).**^ 

If  he  was  summoned  thither  to  clear  himself  from  doubts  oast  on 
his  loyalty,  he  soon  justified  the  suspicion.  Neco,  king  of  Egypt, 
had  received  too  severe  a  lesson  to  '*  venture  any  more  out  of  his 
land,"  where  we  have  seen  him  engaged  in  far  more  useful  entei> 
prises.^^  But  the  accession  of  the  rash  and  arr<^nt  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  (to  call  him  by  his  Scripture  name)  roused  Zedekiah  to  the 
oourage  of  despair.  The  intrigues,  which  the  prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel^  prove  to  have  gone  on  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  now  ripened  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  aid  of  Egypt  and  into 
open  rebellion.  The  Hebrew  annalist  distinctly  marks  that  it  was 
from  no  spirit  of  patriotism,  but  in  proud  resistance  to  **  Jeremiah^ 
the  prophet,  speaking  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,'*  that  ^'he 
rebelled  against  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  made  him  svfear  by 
Ood;**  and  Ezekiel  names  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty; — ^**He 

**  The  way  in  which  his  standard  inscription  speaks  of  these  works  as  begun 
by  his  Csther  and  eontinoed  by  himself,  and  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  goarding 
the  dty  against  innndation,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  they  went  on  firom 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.     (See  Notes  and  Illustrations — A.) 

*>  Jerem.  xzix.  33,  23.  Concerning  the  opposition  of  these  fiilse  prophets  to 
Jeremiah;  his  exhortations  to  the  Jews  at  home  and  at  Babylon;  and  the 
general  state  of  parties  at  Jerusalem ;  see  the  *  Student's  O.  T.  History,'  chap.  xxv. 
§11. 

**  Jet.  1.  51.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Jeremiah  sent  to  the  captiTO  Jews, 
by  the  hand  of  Seraiah,  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  taXl  of  Babj-lon  in  which  the 
fpiblime  poetry  is  not  more  striking  than  the  dramatic  details  of  the  capture  of  the 
city,  and  the  exact  description  of  its  desolation  to  the  present  day.     Jerem.  1.,  li. 

41  Chap.  viii.  §  13  :  for  the  character  of  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra,  see  i^.  §  14. 

«>  For  the  details  see  the  '  Student's  O.  T.  History,'  I.  o. 
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rebelled  against  him,  in  sending  his  ambassadors  into  £g3*pt,  that 
they  might  give  him  horses  and  much  pec^le:**^ — cavalry  and 
infiutry.  His  treachery  was  punished  just  as  the  prophet  goes  on 
to  foietely  and  as  the  annalist  relates: — '^It  came  to  pass,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  tenth  month,  in  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  came,  he  and  all 
his  host,  against  Jerusalem,  and  pitched  against  it ;  and  they  built 
forts  against  it  round  about ;  *'^  and  on  the  very  same  day  Ezekiel 
uttered  to  the  exiles  at  Babylon  a  prophecy  of  its  destruction.  The 
army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  comprising  *'all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  of  his  dominion,*'**  had  first  overrun  the  whole  country,**  and 
taken  all  the  fortified  cities,  except  Lachish  and  Azekah,  which 
were  still  invested.*'  Zedekiah,  while  reinforcing  his  ^'eak  garrison 
by  manumitting  all  Hebrew  slaves,  imprisoned  the  prophet  whom 
he  could  not  silence ;  and  Jeremish,  in  denouncing  the  failure  of 
the  defences  even  from  his  prison,  gave  a  pledge  of  the  future  restora- 
tion which  he  now  prophesied,  by  an  act  which  was  repeated  nearly 
four  centuries  later  by  the  Roman  who  bought  for  its  full  value  the 
field  on  which  Hannilml  had  pitched  his  camp  before  Rome.  It  is 
full  time  that  the  patriotism  of  God's  people  should  be  placed  as 
high  as  that  of  heathens  in  the  page  of  history.** 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  continued  for  two  years  and  a  half,  to  the 
eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah  :*• — but  not  without  interruption.  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  marched  to  its  relief  with  a  great  army,  and  took 
Gaza.*°  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  that  the  Egyptian  himself  was 
doomed  to  perish,  was  regarded  as  treason  amidst  the  joy  which 
filled  the  city,  **  when  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  was  broken  up 
from  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  Pharaoh's  army."*^  Josephus  says  that 
the  Egyptians  were  defeated  in  a  battle;  but  the  prophet  seems 
rather  to  imply  that  they  retreated  before  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  Nebuchadnezzar: — ^^ Behold,  Pharaoh's  army,  which  is  come 
forth  to  help  you,  shall  return  to  Egypt  into  their  own  land.***    At 

«*  EMk.  ZTii.  15. 

**  S  Kings  xxr,  I ;  Jerem.  xzxix.  1 ;  liL  1.  The  date  of  the  inTestmcnt  was 
thB  10th  of  Thebet,  about  Dec.  SO,  b.o.  580,  as  snnlTerMrj  stiU  kept  as  a  tut  by 
the  Jews.  When  dates  are  given  to  the  da^t  it  mast  be  remembered  that  their 
eoBTer8io&  Into  days  of  oar  calendar  is  only  approximate.  The  Jewish  calendar 
iras  (and  is)  strictly  hmari  and  the  year  began  with  a  new  moon :  the  sacred 
year  (that  now  in  question)  with  the  new  moon  nearest  the  Temal  eqoinox ;  the 
elTil  year  with  the  new  moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing (esoept  where  great  exaetness  is  required)  to  compute  astronomically  th« 
preciie  correspondence  of  the  calendars  for  each  particular  year,  it  is  ooDTenlent 
to  give  it  as  for  a  normal  year,  Tis.  one  in  which  the  new  moon  of  the  first  numth 
lalls  precisely  at  the  vernal  equinox.  **  Jerem.  xxxiv.  1. 

«•  Joseph.  *  Ant'  x.  7,  §  S.  *^  Jerem.  xxxiv.  7. 

*  Jerem.xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  11. 

«*  2  Kings  XXV.  2 ;  Jerem.  111.  5.  **  Jerem.  xxxviL  5  ;  xlviL  ft. 

*i  Jerem.  xxxvii.  n  Jerem.  xxxviL  7. 
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all  events  tbe  ChaldsBans  returned,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold ;  and 
Jerusalem  was  again  inyested  (aooording  to  Josephns  for  18  months)* 
and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  famine.** 

On  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month,  in  the  Uth  year  of  Zedekiah 
and  the  19th  of  Nebnchadnezzar  (b.g.  f  86),*  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  wall ;  and  the  great  officers  of  Nebnchadnezzar  entered  the  city, 
while  Zedekiah  and  his  men  of  war  fled  by  the  garden  gate  of  the 
palace.*  They  were  pursued  to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where  the 
little  army  was  dispersed,  and  the  king  was  taken  and  brought  to 
Kebuchadnezzar,  who  had  retired  to  Riblah  in  Hamath  (according  to 
Josephns,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  siege  of  Tyre).  There  **  they 
gave  judgment  upon  Zedekiah.**  His  eyes  were  put  out  after  he  had 
aeen  hie  sons  slain  before  his  fiice ;  and  he  was  carried  in  fetors  of 
brass  to  Babylon,  where  he  died;**  exactly  as  tbe  prophet  had 
foretold : — ^^yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  shall  die  there."* 

The  systematic  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  begun  by  Nebuzar- 
adan,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  on  the  7th  day  of  the  6th  month  ( Ab  a 
July-August).*  The  Temple  was  given  to  the  flames,  with  all  the 
palaces  and  private  houses ;  its  brass-work  having  been  broken  up,  and 
carried  awsy  with  the  sacred  vessels.  The  scanty  gleanings  of  its 
populatiou,  with  those  who  had  deserted  to  the  Ohaldaeans  during  the 
siege,  were  carried  into  captivity ;  only  the  poorest  being  left  to  till 
the  ground  and  dress  the  vines,  with  a  few  men  of  consideration, 
who,  like  Jeremiah,  were  held  to  deserve  special  favour.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  high-priest,  the  second  priest,  and  several  other 
officers,  with  sixty  of  the  citizens,  were  chosen  for  examples  of  the 
oonqueror^s  vengeance,  and  put  to  death  at  Riblah.  The  small 
number  of  these  victims  and  the  sparing  of  Zedekiah*s  life,  after  so 
many  rebellions  and  such  signal  treachery,  not  only  seems  mercy 

M  JoMpih.  «  Ant*  s.  7,  §  4.  Thia  would  plM6  tlie  rttrMt  of  Pb*nu>h  i»tth«  end 
of  BX.  38S. 

**  9  Kings  zxv.  S  ;  Jerem.  xxxriL  91 ;  xxxTili.  0.  Respecting  the  sUte  of 
things  in  tbe  city,  and  especially  the  dealings  of  the  king  and  princes  with 
Jeremiah,  see  the  *  Student's  O.  T.  History/  chap.  xzv.  §  19. 

**  The  9th  ofThammna,  abont  S6th  Jane. 

**  9  Kings  xxT.  4 ;  Jerem.  xxxix.  3,  13. 

•'  9  Kings  XXT.  4-7.  «•  Esek.  xii.  18. 

**  9  Kings  xxir.  8  :  where  the  \9fh  y«ar  of  TiebuehadtuMxar  is  expressly  named, 
the  prerions  dates  haring  been  giren  by  the  years  of  Zedekiah.  In  eomparing 
them,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  years  of  Nebnobadneaaar  date  Arom 
Jtmuarfff  b.c  604  ;  those  of  Zedekiah  from  Midtummer,  b.o.  507  ;  and  that  the 
wHmtkt  are  not  t&ose  of  the  years  of  either  king,  but  of  the  Jewish  saored  year. 
Tbe  9oeA  of  the  deatrueHon  ofJenualemt  on  which  the  whole  syvtem  of  sacred 
and  (to  a  great  extent)  of  Oriental  chronology  may  be  said  to  hang  is  now  fixed 
with  certainty  to  b.c.  586,  if  the  date  of  the  Canon  ftyr  Nebocbadnessar's  accession 
is  right.  (The  reeeiTed  chronology  of  Archbp.  Ussher  gires  b.c.  588 ;  Clinton 
B.C.  587.)  The  great  Fast  of  the  Jews  for  the  twofold  Destruction  of  the  Temple 
(ftsT  that  by  Titus  is  fixed  by  them  to  the  same  day)  !s  held  on  the  10th  of  Ab 
(about  96th  of  July  in  a  normal  year). 
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itself  oompared  with  the  masaacies  reocnrded  of  the  Assyrian  kingm 
but  places  the  Babylonian  despot  in  favourable  contrast  with  Titus^ 
that  strange  "  delidsB  humani  generis."  Wo  cannot  but  trace  the 
inotivd  already  referred  to,  in  this  conduct^  in  the  respectful  treatment 
of  Jeremiah,  and  more  especially  in  the  singular  exemption  of  Judaea 
from  the  usual  system  of  colonization^  which  had  been  carried  out  in 
northern  Israel ;  leaving  the  land  ready  for  the  promised  return  of 
its  chastened  people,  after  it  had  rested  for  the  sabbatic  years 
of  which  their  avarice  had  deprived  it.*^  The  remnant  left  behind 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  a  Jewish  governor,  Gedaliah,  who  was 
soon  after  murdered  by  Ishmael,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood ;  and 
the  remnant  of  the  people  were  led  or  forced  into  Egypt.*^ 

§  11.  The  residence  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  in  Coele-Syria 
(probably  a  fortress  which  had  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  Hamath), 
points  clearly  to  operations  in  that  quarter;  and,  if  the  dates  ot 
Josephus  are  right,^  the  thirteen  years'  siege  of  Tyre  ended  the 
year  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  namely,  in  b.o.  585.  Those  who 
make  the  wars  consecutive  place  the  fall  of  Tyre  in  b.o.  674. 
There  are  passages  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  which  would  go  far  to 
settle  the  question,  if  we  could  be  sure  whether  they  refer  to  a  siege 
actually  in  progress  or  only  to  an  imminent  attack.  At  all  eventB» 
they  furnish  a  most  striking  picture  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
Tyre,  as  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world,  with  all  its  nations 
enumerated  as  pouring  their  riches  into  her  lap,  and  their  astonish* 
ment  and  desolation  at  her  &11.*  In  their  fullest  sense,  these 
prophecies  seem  to  look  forward  to  the  later  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander;  and  it  has  even  been  questioned — from  a  passage  in 
which  Ezekiel  intimates  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  lost 
the  fruit  of  their  labour  ^ — whether  he  really  took  the  itiand  eiijf, 
or  only  "  Old  Tyre**  on  the  mainland. 

At  all  events,  he  became  master  of  all  Phoenicia  and  Syria,**  and 
followed  up  their  conquest  by  that  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabitea, 
and  Edomites,  whose  hatred  had  led  them  to  serve  willingly  in  the 
war  against  the  Jews,  and  who  now  felt  the  cruelties  over  which 

••  2  Chron.  xzztI.  21. 

*i  For  a  filler  acooant  of  thLs  remnftat,  who  formed  an  important  eoloay  in 
Egypt,  see  the  *  Stadent'i  O.  T.  History/  chap.  zxv.  §  18.        *■  See  abore,  §  S. 

<*  See  Isaiah  xziil. ;  Jerem.  xxv.,  xxvii.,  xlvii.,  and  eapeolally  the  great  pro* 
phecies  of  Exekiel  (xxri.,  xxvil.,  xxviii.),  which,  in  their  tarn,  famish  the  type 
of  the  apocalyptic  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  the  mystic  Babylon  (Ber.  xviii.).  W« 
have  to  recur  to  the  subject  under  the  history  of  PhoBnicia. 

**  Esek.  xxix.  18.  This  prophecy  is  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  27th  year  of 
the  great  captivity,  that  is,  B.C.  571  (the  epoch  being  b.o.  597),  the  very  year  ol 
the  end  of  the  Tyrian  war,  according  to  the  later  date.  Bat  this  la  not  quit* 
decisive ;  for  the  reference  to  Tyre  is  only  introductory  to  the  mention  of  the 
reward  which  the  king  was  to  have  in  Kgypt.  Still  it  is  an  argument  for  tfa* 
Later  date.  **  Berosus,  ap,  Joseph.  *  c.  Ap.'  i.  SO. 
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they  then  exulted.^  The  fabulous  accounts,  which  make  Nebuchad- 
nezzar adyance  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  conquer  the  IberianB 
of  Spain,  settling  his  captives  on  the  shores  of  Colchis,*'  are  per- 
haps founded  on  a  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  Tyrian  colonies, 
as  involved  in  the  conquest  of  the  mother  city.  There  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  claim  was  acknowledged  by 
tribate  or  in  any  other  way.  The  result  of  these  campaigns  was 
the  submission  of  all  the  countries  of  Western  Asia,  from  the 
£ui)hrates  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  to  the  Babylonian  yoke,  with  a 
completeness  of  conquest  never  attained  by  Assyria. 

§  12,  Next  came  the  turn  of  Egypt,  with  which  the  Babylonian 
had  a  long  account  to  settle.  Jooitepbus**  says  that,  within  four 
years  of  the  Ml  of  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  led  an  army  into  Egypt 
to  punish  Vaphres  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  for  the  aid  he  had  given  to 
Zedekiah ;  but  (acoording  to  his  own  date,  b.o.  581)  he  is  clearly 
wrong  in  adding  that  (on  this  occasion  at  least)  Vaphres  was  put  to 
death,  and  a  vassal  king  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  element 
of  truth,  however,  in  the  latter  statement^  combined  with  the 
passage  cited  above  from  Ezekiel,  suggests  the  possible  explanation 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Eg^'pt  iwice^  about  b.c.  581  and 
again  about  570, 

At  the  former  time,  there  was  a  su£5cient  motive,  not  only  in 
the  aid  which  Apries  had  given  to  Zedekiah,  but  in  the  shelter 
granted  to  the  Jewish  rebels  who  had  murdered  Gedaliah.  The 
degree  of  chastisement  then  inflicted  depends  on  the  question  whether 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  devastation  and  shameful  captivity 
of  Thebes  refers  to  tliis  or  to  the  later  invasion,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  serious  war  of  conquest,  and — though  the  Egyptian  version 
of  the  story  conceals  the  fact — a  conquest  actually  effected  by  the 
elevation  of  Amasis  to  the  throne."*  Having  regard  to  the  same 
system  of  concealment,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Apries 
may  have  been  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar.^^  In  the  long 
aeries  of  wars  between  Egypt  and  the  powers  of  Mesopotamia — 
much  as  she  suffered  from  the  invasions  of  Esar-haddon  and  his  son 
—this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  she  was  really  conquered. 

f  13.  Thus  the  wars  of  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  an  end,  probably 
about  his  35th  year  (b.o.  570),  leaving  him  some  nine  years  of 
peace  so  secure  that  it  was  not  even  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  reason 

•*  See  the  repeated  allusions  in  Jeremiah  and  Rsekiel,  and  Psalm  exxxrii.  7. 

**  Megasthenes,  quoted  by  Abydenufl  (Euaeb.  *  Pnep.  Ev.*  ix.  41 ;  '  Chron.'  i. 
10,  §  8) ;  Hoses  Cboren.  *  Hist.  Armen.'  ii.  7.  These  stories  have  a  suspicious  re- 
aemUanoe  to  those  about  Sesoetris,  bj  whom  perhaps  it  was  not  thought  fit  that 
Neboehadnesxar  should  be  surpassed.  **  '  Antiq.*  x.  9,  §  7. 

••  BetosuB  made  a  direct  statement  that  NebuchadneBsar  conquered  Sgypi  (ap. 
Joseph.  •  e.  Ap.M.  19). 

**  For  the  story  of  this  reTolution,  as  told  by  Herodotus,  see  chap.  Tiii.  §  14. 
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which  clouded  (aooording  to  tlie  popular  reckoning)  more  than  two^ 
thirds  of  that  period.  During  his  thirty-four  years  of  war  his  great 
.works  at  Babylon  not  only  went  on,  but  his  conquests  furnished  the 
means  Cor  their  erection.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  Assyrian  records* 
the  spoils  of  war  supplied  an  abundaoce  of  costly  materials ;  and 
from  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  conquered  nations,  **  he  obtained 
that  enormous  command  of  naked  human  strength  which  enabled 
him,  without  undue  oppression  of  his  own  people,  to  carry  out  on 
the  grandest  scale  his  schemes  for  atooce  beautifying  and  benefitting 
his  kingdom.  From  the  time  when  he  first  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  he  adopted  the  Assyrian  system  of  forcibly  re- 
moving almost  the  whole  |K)pulation  of  a  conquered  country  and 
planting  it  in  a  distant  part  of  his  dominions.  Crowds  of  captives^ 
the  produce  of  his  various  wars^Jews,  Egyptiann,  Phoenicians, 
Syrians,  Ammonites,  Moabites — were  settled  in  various  parts  of 
Mesopotamia,^  more  especially  about  Babylon.  From  these  unfor* 
tunates  forced  labour  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  required;^  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  their  exertions  that  the 
magnificent  series  of  great  works  was  accomplished,  which  formed 
the  special  glory  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

'*  The  chief  works  expressly  ascribed  to  Kebuchadnezzar  by  the 
ancient  writers  are  the  following.  He  built  the  great  wall  of 
Babylon,  which,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  must  have  con- 
tained 600,000,000  cubic  feet  of  solid  masonry,  and  must  have 
required  three  or  four  times  that  number  of  bricks.''  He  constructed 
a  new  and  magnificent  palace  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  andent 
residence  of  the  kings.  He  made  the  celebrated  Hanging  Garden 
for  the  gratification  of  his  wife  Amyitis.  He  repaired  and  beautified 
the  great  Temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.^^  He  dog  the  huge  reservoir 
near  Sippara,  said  to  have  been  140  miles  in  circumference  and  180 
feet  deep,  furnishing  it  with  flood-gates,  through  which  its  wat^n 
could  be  drawn  o£f  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  He  constructed  a 
number  of  canals,  among  them  the  Nahr  Maicha,  or  '*  Royal  River," 
a  broad  and  deep  channel,  which  connects  the  Euphrates  with  the 
Tigris.''  He  built  quays  and  breakwaters  along  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  he  at  the  same  time  fouikded  the  city  of  Diridolis, 
ur  Teredon,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  sea. 

"  To  these  constructions  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  either  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  own  inscriptions  or  of  the  existing  remains,  the 

^1  Beroe.  Fr.  14 ;  and  the  paBng«t  of  SS.  alietdy  dted. 

«  Polyhiator,  Fr.  24. 

'*  BabjIoDian  Inieks  are  aboat  e  foot  •qoere,  and  ftrom  S  to  4  indies  tUck. 

'«  **  All  the  inacribed  bricks  hitherto  diseoTered  In  the  BahU  moand  bear  Nelra- 
obadnessar*8  legend." 

'•  **  This  is  perhaps  the  Chebar  of  EMkiel."  This  was  a  rsstoration  :  the  eeaisl 
had  been  dug  ages  before  by  Khammurabi.    See  chap.  x.  §  14. 
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Bif^i-NimnAd^  or  great  Temple  of  Nebo  at  Bonippa;  a  vast 
reseiToir  in  Babylon  itself,  called  the  Yapur^Shapu ;  an  extensive 
embankment  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris  near  Baghdad  ;**  and 
almost  innumerable  temples,  walls,  and  other  public  buildings  at 
Cntha,  Sippaia,  Borsippo,  Babylon,  Chilmad,  Bit-Digla,  &c.  llie 
indefatigable  monarch  seems  to  have  either  rebuilt  or  at  least 
repaired  almost  every  city  and  temple  throughout  the  entire 
country.  There  are  said  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  sites  in  the  tract 
immediately  about  Babylon  which  give  evidence,  by  inscribed 
bricks  bearing  his  legend,  of  the  marvellous  activity  and  energy  of 
this  king."'' 

§  14.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  praise  which  his  inscriptions 
give  to  his  deities,  for  the  ability  to  execute  such  works,  should  have 
been  mingled  with  his  own  glorification.  But  his  pride  was  chastised 
by  the  Power  before  whom  "  Bel  boweth  down :  Nebo  stoopeth  " : 
—a  Power  whom  the  "  servant "  of  those  gods,  nay,  their  "  son,"  as 
he  ventures  to  style  himself,  had  learned  to  reverence.  For  it  is  the 
point  most  noteworthy  in  his  whole  history,  that  this  greatest  type 
of  the  Oriental  despot  was  himself  tau^t — and  became,  unlike 
others,  the  consciouB  instrument  of  teaching  the  world — to  give  glory 
where  only  it  is  due.  The  Book  of  Daniel  records  the  three  great 
leaaons,  which  form  a  series,  coming  home  closer  and  closer  to  the  king's 
own  person.  First,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
bis  youthful  dn;ams  of  ambition  were  turned  to  the  only  universal 
empire  which  the  King  of  Kings  will  suffer  to  be  set  up  over  the 
earth.^  Next,  at  a  time  not  specified,  but  when — as  it  would  seem — 
his  conquests  were  completed,  he  celebrated  them  by  the  dedication 
of  the  colossal  g<)lden  image  of  his  patron  deity  ^^  on  the  plain  of 
Dura,  and  called  on  the  representatives  of  "  every  people,  nation, 
and  language,"  whom  he  had  brought  together  at  Babylon,  to  adore 
the  god  by  whose  power  they  had  been  conquered :  but  the  salva* 
tion  of  the  three  Hebrew  youths  from  the  flames  which  slew  their 
persecutors  drew  from  him  a  formal  decree,  confessing  that  *'  no  other 
god  can  deliver  after  this  sort,"  and  securing  toleration  for  those  who 
would  not  "  serve  nor  worship  any  god  except  their  own  god."  •  Thus 
Bel  was  humbled ;  but  it  needed  a  third  lesson  to  humble  the  king 
himself:  nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  that  lesson  is  recorded  by  him* 
seif  in  a  form  not  the  less  authentic  because  it  is  preserved  for  us  in 
the  Bible,  and  not  in  a  cuneiform  inscription." 

**  **  Tbit  emtianlnneBt  is  entirely  oompoeed  of  bricks  whieh  hare  nerer  been 
dUtarbed,  and  whleb  bear  Nebucbadnesnur's  name." 

"T  Bawlinson,  •  Five  Monarobies,'  toI.  iii.  pp.  496^08.  ^  Daniel  ii. 

^  This  nxaybe  assomed  from  tbe  worship  demanded ;  thoai^  it  is  not  expressly 
stated.  M  Daniel  iii. 

*>  Daniel  It.  is  a  simple  translation  of  tbe  king's  own  proclamation,  made  when 
there  was  no  dtniM  about  the  interpreUtion  of  cnneifonn  writing.    Or  rather,  it 
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It  was  when  "  he  was  at  rest  in  his  house,  and  flourishing  in  his 
palace"" — ^amidst  the  empire  he  had  won  and  the  capital  he  had 
finished" — that,  as  the  whole  narrative  most  clearly  implies,  the 
temptation  gained  upon  him  to  give  the  glory  of  his  greatness  to 
himself.  As  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  thought  shaped 
itself  into  a  dream,  and  the  dream  was  made  a  warning  revelation. 
It  is  needless  to  explain  the  image  (used  on  more  than  one  other 
occasion)  of  the  stately  tree  which  gave  a  home  to  all  the  birds  of 
heaven,  shelter  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  food  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world ;  or  of  its  fate  as  expounded  by  Daniel.  One  year  of 
grace  was  granted  to  him,  "  to  break  off  his  sins  by  righteousness, 
and  his  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,  if  it  might  be  a 
lengthening  of-his  tranquillity."  •♦  But  the  prosperity  and  magni- 
ficence around  him  were  too  captivating.  *'  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  The 
king  spake  and  said.  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for 
the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  ^  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's 
mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  0  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
thee  it  is  spoken ;  The  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee :  and  they 
shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field :  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven 
times  shall  pass  over  thee,  until  thou  know  that  the  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will. 
The  same  hour  was  the  thing  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar :  and 
he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body 
was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  grew  like  eagle's 
feathers,  and  his  nails  like  bird's  daws."" 

In  fact^  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  a  victim  to  that  mental  aberration 
which  has  often  proved  the  penalty  of  despotism,  but  in  the  strange 
and  degrading  form  to  which  physicians  have  given  the  name  of 
Lycanthropy  ;^  in  which  the  patient,  fancying  himself  a  beast, 
rejects  clothing  and  ordinary  food,  and  even  (as  in  this  case)  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  disuses  articulate  speech,  and  sometimes  persists  in 
going  on  all  fours.  We  may  assume  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
allowed  the  range  of  the  private  gardens  of  his  palace,  and  that  his 

has  the  force  of  an  original ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that,  according  to  eu8t<nn,  and 
like  the  previouB  decree,  it  was  published  in  versions  intelligible  to  **aU  the 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages  '*  to  whom  it  is  addressed  (Terse  1). 

•>  Daniel  iv.  4.  **  See  verses  20,  80.  m  dui.  {^^  27. 

**  Compare  these  phrases  with  those  of  the  "  Standard  Inscription,"  in  Notes 
and  Illustrations  (A).  m  Dan.  ir.  29-33. 

•'  The  word  is  not  a  modem  coinage,  but  genuine  Greek,  Kvmtu^fmria,  tt, 
Xvicai^pwmf .  the  fpere  wolf.  See  the  Essay  in  Welcker*s  « Kleine  Schriften  '  (j6L  ii. 
p.  157),  entiUed  "Die  Lycanthropie  ein  Aberglanbe  and  eine  Exankheit;**  and 
Posey's  *  Lectures  on  Daniel,'  pp.  425-430, 
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coudition  was  concealed  from  his  subjects ;  to  whom,  however,  he 
himself  formallj  proclaimed  it  on  his  recovery,  to  teach  the  lesson 
he  had  learnt,  "  that  the  heavens  do  rule,"  ^  and  to  "  praise  and 
extol  and  honour  the  King  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth, 
and  Eis  ways  judgment ;  a$id  thoae  that  wcUk  in  pride  He  is  abie  to 
abofe."^ 

It  seems,  fnnn  an  inscription,  that  the  government  was  carried  on 
by  the  father  of  the  king's  son-in-law,  who  was  probably  the  Bah* 
Mag  or  chief  of  the  order  of  Chaldasans.^  Though  of  course  only 
regent,  he  assumed  the  title  of  *'  King,**  like  '*  Darius  the  Median  " 
nnder  Cyrus.  We  are  not  sure  whether  to  infer  undisturbed  loyalty 
or  disconcerted  intrigues  from  the  readiness  with  which  Nebuchad- 
neaszar's  *'  counsellors  and  his  lords  sought  unto  him ;  and  he  was 
eUahLitked  tn  hU  kingdom^  when  '*  his  reason  returned  to  him,** 
apparently  as  suddenly  as  he  had  lost  it,  and,  with  it,  *'  for  the  glory 
of  his  kingd(»n,  his  honour  and  brightness  returned  unto  him,  and 
excellent  majesty  was  added  unto  him.'*** 

How  long  this  greater  brightness  of  his  closing  days  lasted, 
depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  ''seven  times "  appointed  for  his 
humiliation,  which  are  commonly  interpreted,  with  Josephus,  9even 
years;  though  some  understand  but  seven  months.  The  former 
sapposition  would  leave  but  two  or  three  years  before  this  great 
king — to  use  the  ample  language  of  Berosus — ^fell  ill  and  departed 
this  Ufe,"  after  a  reign  of  just  43  years  (B.a  561). 

§  15.  The  real  greatness  of  the  Babylonian  empire  ended,  as  it 
had  begun,  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  apocryphal  prophecy,  which 
a  Greek  writer  ascribes  to  the  dying  monarch,  had  been  indicated  in 
his  dream  of  the  colossal  image,  and  was  soon  plainly  revealed 
in  £>aniel*s  counterpart  vision  of  the  four  beasts  ;"^  and  die  germs  of 
its  fulfilment  were  working  within  and  without  the  empire.  Within 
— the  golden  head  of  the  colossus  was  borne  up  on  feet  of  clay,  and 
its  fall  was  sure  to  be  as  sudden  as  its  rise.  It  possessed  no  military 
strength  like  that  with  which  the  Assyrians  had  for  so  many  centuries 
conquered  and  reconquered  the  warlike  tribes  around  them.  Its 
chief  force  consisted  in  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Irak-Araby  and  Lower 

••  Dm.  ir.   25,  26.  ••  Vwr.  87. 

M  HLs  same  is  read  ^a^^mm^uMn  or  BeUnm^ingar  or  BMaharurouk,  His 
dignity  is  infeired  from  the  fiiot  that  his  son  Nerigliasar  was  a  Bub-Mag  (or,  in 
Babylonian,  Babu-emga).  *^  Daniel  It.  36. 

M  BeroBos,  Ft.  14.  "  This  sober  aooonnt  of  the  Chaldaaan  historian " — 
obeerres  Professor  Bawlinson — "contrasts  favourably  with  the  manrallous  narra- 
ti've  of  Abydenns,  who  makes  Nebaehadnexaar  first  prophesy  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  then  ranish  away  out  of  the  sight  of 
mea  (Euseb.  '  Prtsp.  £▼.'  iz.  41,  p.  456,  D)."  The  aame  historian  calculates  the 
age  of  Nebaohadaessar  as  foUows  ; — "  If  we  suppose  him  IS,  when  he  was  con- 
iraeted  to  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  (b.o.  625))  he  would  have  been  86  at  his 
Heeeseion,  and  79  at  his  death,  in  b.o.  561."  ■■  Daniel  viL 

ANO.  HIBT.  Y 
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Chaldaoa,  well  described  by  the  prophet  as  ''terrible  and  dreadful, 
swifter  than  leopards,  and  sharper  than  evening  wolves  " — ^a  ^  bitter 
and  hasty  nation,  to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are  not  theirs  *  ** 
— ^an  admirable  instrument  of  rapid  conquest^  but  not  of  lasting 
dominion.  WUhaui — ^the  better-organised  power  of  the  Medes  was 
not  likely  to  remain  content  with  the  partition  made  between 
Cyaxares  and  Nabopolaasar ;  and  that  power  was  at  this  very 
moment  passing  into  the  stronger  hands  of  the  kindred  Persiana. 
The  revolt  of  Gyrus  against  Astyages,  within  three  years  of  the  death 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  the  prelude  to  his  conquest  of  Western  Asia. 

§  16.  Court  intrigues  and  dynastic  revolutions  came  to  hasten  on 
the  end.  Among  the  three  successors  of  Nebudiadnezzar,  not  only 
is  there  none  to  compare  with  him  in  personal  distinction,  but  their 
brief  history  of  only  21  years  is  full  of  obscurities  and  difficaltiQ& 
The  following  is  the  most  probable  account. 

Of  Eyil-Mebodach^  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  one  set  is 
recorded.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  released  Jehoiachin,  the 
captive  king  of  Judab,  from  his  37  years'  imprisonment^  and  gave 
him  a  daily  allowance,  and  a  place  at  his  own  table  above  all  the 
other  kings  that  were  in  captivity  at  Babylon.**  After  reigning, 
according  to  Berosus,  lawlessly  and  profligately  for  two  years  (B.a 
561-559),*^  he  fell  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Neriglissar,  the  chief  of  the  OhaldsMui  order." 

§  17.  Nebiolissab*'  styles  himself  Rab-Mag,  and  son  of  *'Eing 
Bel-sum-iskin,"  on  the  bricks  of  the  ''smaller  palaoe^of  Babylon, 
which  he  built  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.''  Diodoms 
describes  this  as  a  splendid  edifice,  having  its  walls  covered  with 
fine  battle  and  hunting  scenes,  and  adorned  with  numerous  bronse 
statues,  which  were  believed  to  represent  Belns  and  Ninus  and 
Semiramis  with  their  officers."*  He  also  placed  statues  of  solid 
silver  in  the  several  storeys  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  After  a  reign  of 
less  than  four  years  (b.o.  569-556),""  he  died  quietly  in  his  palace, 

M  Habakkuk  i.  6-10. 

•«  2  Kings  xxT.  27.S0;  Jerem.  Ut.  SI,  S3.  It  seems  to  be  implied  that  th« 
other  oaptiTe  kings  were  released,  and  their  royal  rank  reeognxaed.  The  date  fa 
three  days  before  the  end  of  the  87th  year  of  the  captivityi  Midsummer,  b.c.  560. 

*•*  This  is  the  date  of  Beroeus  and  the  Astrcmomioal  Gaaon ;  Potyhistor  givea 
him  13  years,  and  Joeephos  18. 

**  We  naturally  suspect  that  this  was  the  aeeompUahment  of  a  deaiga  ftral 
formM  by  his  fkther  when  regent  daring  Nebnehadnesxar's  madneas. 

*^  Properly  Nargnl-mr-mntrt  i.e.  **Nergal,  protect  the  king."  We  have  the 
name  in  **  Nergal-shareser,  the  Bab>Mag,"  who  was  one  of  the  princes  left  by 
Nebvchadneanr  to  finish  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jerem.  xzzix.  t,  IS).  This  wae 
not  improbably  the  nsorper's  grandfather. 

**  An  insoribedeylinder  of  his  was  also  foond  among  the  mine.  (See  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Series,  Plate  67.)  w  Died.  81c.  ii.  8,  $  7. 

>^  As  the  9  montha  of  Laboroeoarehod  are  not  reckoned  in  the  Canon,  tbe^ 
have  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  time  aaslgaed  to  NerigUasar  and  Naboandiva. 
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according  to  the  prevailing  accoaDt,  or,  as  others  say,  in  a  Ixittle  which 
he  fought  with  Cyras  for  the  possession  of  Media. 

His  SOD,  Laboboboabchod,^^  a  mere  boy,  was  in  nine  months  put 
to  death  with  tortures,  on  the  plea  that  he  gave  signs  of  a  vicious 
disposition,  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  near  connections,^  probably  the 
chiefs  of  the  Chaldiean  order,  who  conferred  the  crowD  on  one  of 
their  own  number.  Thus  ended  the  house  of  Naboi)ola88ar,  if,  as 
we  are  expressly  told,  the  new  king  was  in  no  way  related  to  bis 
predeceBsor.** 

§  18.  Nabonamub,"*  the  last  kmg  of  Babylon  (b.o.  565-538),  and 
Nitocris  (probably  his  queen)  are  celebrated  by  the  Greek  historians 
for  the  magnificence  of  works  which  really  testify  to  the  dangers 
that  were  now  closing  in  upon  the  doomed  kingdom.  The  chief  of 
these  was  the  construction  or  repair  of  the  quays  along  the  Euphrates 
within  the  city,  with  their  walls  and  gates,  the  neglect  of  which  by 
his  rash  son  admitted  the  army  of  the  Persians.  The  bricks  of  the 
retaining  walls  still  bear  his  name.^  At  some  distance  to  the  north 
of  Babylon  be  made  certain  cuttings,  reservoirs,  and  sluices,  to  oppose 
the  march  of  an  invader.  A  curious  testimony  to  the  hopeless  con- 
dition of  his  kingdom  is  given  by  an  inscription  of  his  last  year, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  atCalneh,  in  which  he  confesses  his  neglect 
of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  undertakes  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  of  Bin  (the  Moon)  to  obtain  their  protection. 

§  19.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  relied  on  more  sublunary 
means  of  resisting  the  progress  of  the  Persian  conqueror.  Cyrus 
was  now  engaged  in  his  attack  on  the  Lydian  empire— *the  old  rival 
of  Media — which  had  grown  to  its  height  under  Croesus ;  and  the 
latter  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  with  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon.^^  After  his  defeat  at  Pteria,  Croesus  summoned 
his  allies  to  his  aid,  but  we  are  not  informed  whether  any  Babylonian 

iti  Under  thiB  8trsng«  Greek  form  M.  Oppert  seea  the  name  of  BellabaHtrauk, 
vhleh  had  been  borne  by  the  yonng  king's  grandfttther. 

— Beros.  Fr.  14. 

i«s  Upoo^orra  el  ovdAt. — Abyden.  Fr.  9.  Beroens  calls  him  ** »  certain  Baby- 
lonian."—Fr.  14. 

iM  If  The  real  name  is  IfabtMMhid  (i.e.  ife&o,  make  protpenus)  in  Assyrian 
(Sendtie),  and  Nabu-induk  in  Hamitio  Babylonian.  The  former  is  the  groundwork 
of  Tfabonnedus  (Berosos),  NabonadUu  (Astr.  Can.),  and  Labyytetm  (Herod.) ;  the 
latter  of  Jfabamudoehui  (Abyden.),  and  JfaboamtehUt  which  should  probably  be 
JftAotutdeehug  (Joaephus).'* — Rawlinson,  toI.  tii.  p.  507,  note.  That  he  was  of 
the  Chaldsean  order  Is  shewn  by  the  inscriptions  in  which  he  calls  himself  "  eon  of 
Jfab»'**'dirha  (or  Nabu-baia-tirib)  the  Rab-Mag."  M.  Oppert  stands  alone  in 
diBtingnishing  Nabu-«ahid  and  Ifabu^nduk.  Herodotus  (1.  188)  applies  the  name 
of  Zabffnetia  both  to  the  Icut  king  of  BdbyUm  and  to  his  father  (whom  he  calls  the 
wan  of  Nitocris).  But  whether  he  regards  the  fother  as  the  Labynetos  of  Chap, 
74  does  not  appear. 

>••  Beroeus  (Fr.  14)  expressly  says  that  he  built  this  wall  of  baked  brick  and 
aqthalt.    HeiodotQS  ascribes  it  to  Mitooris.  '^  Herod,  i.  77. 
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oontingent  reached  him  before  his  decisive  overthrow  in  front  of 
SardU.w' 

Even  without  this  provocation,  Cyrus  would  have  taken  the 
earliest  convenient  opportunity  of  assailing  Babylon.  In  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Nabonadius  (b.c.  639)  he  marched  from  £cbataI]|^ 
and,  having  wintered  on  the  banks  of  the  Gyndes,  crossed  the  Tigris^ 
and  overran  all  the  country  as  far  as  Babylon,  where  Nabonadius 
had  concentrated  his  defence.  The  whole  Ohaldsean  army,  which 
was  posted  in  front  of  the  city  under  the  king  in  person,  was  routed 
in  a  single  battle,  and  Nabonadius  threw  himself  into  the  fortress  of 
Borsippa.  The  defence  of  Babylon  was  left  to  his  son  Belshazzab, 
who  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  of  his  father  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  kingdom,'^  and  whose  youth  was  aided  by  the  matuxer 
oounseU  of  the  queen-mother.^^ 

§  20.  For  some  time  the  defence  was  so  well  conducted  as  to  drive 
Gyrus  almost  to  despair."^  As  a  last  effort,  he  diverted  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  above  the  city,  either  into  the  reservoir  of 
Nitooris  *"  or  by  a  canal  returning  to  the  river  lower  down.*"  His 
opportunity  soon  came  with  that  festival  ^  and  its  attendant  licence* 
of  which  the  vivid  drama  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.'^ 
That  night's  revelry  in  the  palace  was  imitated  throughout  the 
dty."'  The  Persians,  marching  along  the  dried  bed  of  the  Euphrates, 
entered  the  neglected  river  gates :  had  these  been  closed,  they  would 
have  been  caught,  as  Herodotus  says,  '*  in  a  trap."  "'  Then  followed 
the  scene  of  hurry,  confusion,  fire,  and  massacre,  which  Jeremiah 
had  foretold  in  one  of  those  marvellous  prophecies  which  only  differ 

>®^  Herod,  i.  80.  The  date  of  the  capture  of  Sardia  is  a  point  in  diapfute. 
The  ordinary  date  is  546.    See  ehap.  xziii.  §  S. 

IM  u  ^0  proof  of  this  association  is  contained  In  the  cylinders  ci  Nabonadiiw 
found  at  MuifkMr,  where  the  protection  of  the  gods  is  aaked  for  ITabtntalM  and 
his  son  Bil-4har-uzur  (».«.  *  Del,  protect  the  king  *),  who  are  coupled  together  in 
a  way  that  implies  the  co-eoTereignty  of  the  latter.  (Brit.  Mus.  Series,  Fl.  SS, 
No.  1.)  The  date  of  the  aasodation  was  at  the  latest  b.c.  540,  Nahonadiua's 
fifteenth  year,  since  the  third  jf0ar  €f  SdahoMMar  is  mentioned  in  Daniel  (yiii.  1}.** 
Rawlinson  (vol.  iii.  p.  515) ;  who  also  suggests  the  following  motlTc  for  theaaao- 
oiation ; — that  the  NUoarit  of  Herodotus  (whose  name  is  purely  Egyptian,  and  im 
found  among  the  contemporary  SaYte  princesses)  was  the  daughter  of  Nebnohad-> 
nexaar  hy  an  Egyptian  wife,  and  was  married  by  Nabonadius,  to  aid  in  legitimating 
bis  usurpation  : — in  which  case  Belshaxxar  would  be  really  the  grandson  of  Neba^ 
chadneaaar,  and  his  legitimate  representatire.  Nebuchadneaxar  is  scTen  timea 
called  his  father  by  Daniel,  by  the  king  himself,  and  by  the  queen  (Dan.  t.  S;  li, 
18,  18,  S2).  Nitocrls  may  also  have  been  prcTiously  the  wife  of  Meriglissar.  The 
appointment  of  Daniel, as  "  third  (not  second)  ruler  in  the  kingdom"  (rer.  7,  29), 
ibmishes  a  striking  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative  from  the  abeenoe  of 
any  mention  of  Nabonadius.  ' 

I—  Dan.  T.  10-12.  That-  such  was  her  dignity  seems  clear  from  the  preTioaa 
mention  of  Belshazaar's  wires  (ver.  2),  and  is  consistent  with  the  tone  ehe 
assumes.  "•  Herod,  i.  190.  ">  Herod,  i.  191. 

»»  Xen.  •  Cyrop.»  rii.  5.  §  10 ;  Jerem.  li.  89.     "«  Herod.  I.  e. ;  Xen.  /,  e.  §  15. 

iM  Daniel  v.  "»  Herod.,  Xen.,  U.  ee.   »•  Herod.  L  191. 
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from  minute  history  by  their  vivid  poetic  oolonring.^^  Caught  in 
the  midst  of  dance  and  revelry,"*  "  the  mighty  men  of  Babylon 
forbore  to  fight:  they  became  as  women."'"  In  vain  did  "one 
post  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to  meet  another,  to 
ahow  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end,  and 
that  the  passages  were  stopped  :**  "  her  princes  were  made  drunk, 
her  wise  men,  her  captains,  her  nilers,  and  her  mighty  men :  they 
slept  a  perpetual  sleep."  "  The  broad  walls  of  Babylon  were  utterly 
broken,  and  her  high  gates  were  burnt  with  fire;  the  people 
laboured  in  vain  and  the  folk  in  the  fire.*^  "  In  that  night  was 
Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain  "'"  (b.c.  538). 

Nabonadius,  having  no  further  power  or  motive  of  resistance, 
surrendered  on  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  admitted  him  not  only 
to  mercy  but  to  his  favour,  and  assigned  him  an  abode  in  Car- 
mania.^  Only  the  outer  wall  of  Babylon  was  dismantled ;  and  the 
city,  though  fearfully  injured  by  the  storm,  became  the  second 
capital  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  was  destined  by  Alexander  for  his 
eastern  seat  of  empire.  The  transference  of  its  population  to  Seleuda, 
on  the  Tigris,  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  began  that  long  decay 
which  has  fulfilled  the  most  awfully  sublime  picture  of  desolation 
that  was  ever  drawn  even  by  an  inspired  pen,^  and  has  left 
"Babylon — ^the  glory  of  kingdoms^  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees' 
excellency — as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah:"— a 
type  of  the  doom  reserved  for  every  scheme  of  universal  empire, 

**'  Jerem.  li. ;  eomp.  Herod.,  Xen.,  //.  ec. 

>u  XofMvciy  Ktu  hf  nnrafitign  •hat. — ^Herod.  i.  101.       "*  Jer.  A,  80. 
IS*  Jerem.  U.  5S.  m  Dan.  t.  81. 

i*s  BeroeoB,  Fr.  14  :  Abydenus  aays  that  he  made  him  governor  of  Garmania. 
m  liaiah  xiil.  19-22  :  eomp.  Jerem.  L  li.;  and  the  descriptions  of  its  present 
state  })if  Lajrard,  *  Nin.  and  Bab.'  p.  484  ;  and  Loftos,  *  Chaldiea  and  Sasiana,*  p.  20. 
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In  his  "Standard Inscription "NebQ. 
ebadnexsar  says  of  the  works  eze- 
eated  at  Babylon  by  his  father  :—<<  The 
doable  coelosare,  which  Nabopolaasar 
my  ikther  had  made  but  not  completed, 
I-finiflhed.  Nabopolaasar  made  its  diteh. 
With  two  ]<mg  embanltments  of  brick 
sad  mortar  he  bound  its  bed.  He 
made  the  embankment  of  the  Arakha. 
Be  lined  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates 
with  brick.  He  made  a  bridge  over 
tbe  Euphrates,  but  did  not  ftbish  its 
batti esses.  From  *  *  *  [some  place] 
be  made  with  bricks  burnt  as  hard  as 
■tones,  by  tke  help  of  the  great  lord, 
Merodaeh,  a  way  for  the  branch  of  the 
Bhimuit  to  the  waters  of  the  Tapwr- 


ShapUy  the  great  reserroir  of  Baboon, 
opposite  to  the  gate  of  Nin." 

Then  follows  Nebnohadneazar's  ac* 
count  of  the  works  added  by  himself 
to  the  city :— *'  The  Ingur^Bel  and  the 
NmUi'Bel—ihn  great  double  wall  of 
Babylon^I  finished.  With  two  lon« 
embankments  of  brick  and  mortar,  I 
built  the  side  of  its  ditch.  I  Joined  it 
on  with  that  which  my  father  had 
made.  I*  strengthened  the  city.  Across 
the  rirer  to  the  west  I  built  the  wal 
of  Babylon  with  brick.  The  Yapur^ 
Shapu — the  reserroir  of  Babylon— by 
the  grace  of  Merodaeh  I  filled  com- 
pletely Aill  of  water.  With  bricks 
burnt  as    hard    as  stones,  and  with 
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bricks  in  boge  maMct  like  moanteias, 
tbe  Fapwr'Shapu,  from  the  gate  of 
IfWa  ma  far  as  JVomi,  wbo  is  the  pro- 
teetrcM  of  ber  Totaries,  by  tbe  graee 
of  bia  godsbip  («.«.  Merodaeb)  I 
•trengtbened.  Witb  tbat  wbieb  my 
fatber  bad  made  I  Joined  it.  I  made 
tbe  way  of  Jfana^  tbe  proteetreis  of  ber 
votaries.  Tbe  great  gates  of  tbe  /a^mt- 
3ei  and  tbe  MaMli-^e;— tbe  reserroir 
of  Babylon  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  iiood 
innndated  tbem.  Tbeae  gates  I  rmised. 
Against  tbe  waters  their  foondations 
with  brick  and  mortar  I  boUt.  [Here 
follows  a  description  of  tbe  gates  witb 
▼arioos  arebitectaral  details,  and  an 
aooount  of  tbe  decorations,  banginga, 
ftc]  For  the  delight  of  mankind,  I 
filled  the  reserroir.  Behold!  besides 
the  InguT'Bel,  tbe  impregnable  fortifi- 
cation of  Babylon,  I  oonstmcted  inside 
Babylon,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
rirer,  a  fortification  such  as  no  king 
had  ever  made  before  me,  namely,  a 
long  rampart,  4000  ammuu  square,  aa 
an  extra  defence.  >  I  excarated  the 
ditch :  witb  brick  and  morUr  I  bound 
its  bed ;  a  long  rampart  at  its  bead  I 
strongly  boUt  I  adorned  its  gates. 
The  folding-doors  and  pillars  I  plated 
witb  copper.  Against  presumptuous 
enemies,  who  were  hostile  to  the  men 
of  Babylon,  great  waters,  like  tbe 
waters  of  tbe  ocean,  I  made  use  of 
abundantly.  Their  depths  were  lik» 
the  depths  of  tbe  vast  ocean.  I  did 
not  allow  the  waters  to  oTerflow,  but 
the  ftilness  of  their  floods  I  eaused  to 
flow  on,  restraining  them  witb  a  brick 
embankment  Thus  I  completely  made 
strong  the  defenoes  of  Babylon.  May 
it  last  for  ever!"  After  a  similar 
account  of  works  at  Borsippa,  be  pro* 
oeeds: — **  In  Babylon — ^the  city  which 
is  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  and  which  I 
have  glorified— when  tbe  waters  were 
in  flood,  they  inundated  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  palace  called  Taprati^ 
f»u»,  or  *the  Wonder  of  Mankind;' 
(a  palace)  witb  many  chambers  and 
lofty  towers ;  tbe  high  place  of  Royalty ; 
in  tbe  land  of  Babylon,  and  in  the 
middle  of  Babylon;  stretebing  from 
the  IngwT'^B^  to  the  bed  of  tbe  SMbU, 
the  eastern  oaaal,  and  frmn  the  bank 
of  theSippara  Biver  to  the  water  of  tbe 
yapnT'^lugH*  !  which  Nabopolassar  my 
father  buUt  with  brick  and  raised  up ; 
when  the  resetToir  of  Babylon  was 


IVill,  the  fates  of  this  palaoe  wert 
flooded.  I  raised  tbe  mound  of  brick 
on  which  it  was  built,  and  made  smooCli 
its  platform.  I  cut  off  tbe  floods  of 
the  water,  and  the  foandationa  (of  tbm 
palace)  I  protected  against  tbe  water 
with  bricks  and  mortar ;  and  I  finished 
it  completely.  Long  beams  I  set  up 
to  support  it :  with  pillara  and  beams 
plated  with  copper  and  strengthened 
with  iron  I  built  up  its  gates.  Silver 
and  gold,  and  precious  stones  wboae 
names  were  almost  unknown,  fte.,  I 
stored  up  inside,  and  placed  there  tine 

treasure  house  of  my  kingdom 

In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  si 
high  plaoe  of  power;  tlie  preoiove 
treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay 
up.  In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself 
and  tbe  honour  of  my  kingdom  I  did 
not  lay  out.  In  the  worsliip  of  Mero- 
daeb my  lord,  the  Joy  of  my  heart,  in 
Babylon,  the  city  of  his  soTcreignty 
and  tbe  seat  of  my  onpire,  I  did  not 
sing  bia  praises  (!),  and  I  did  not 
Airnish  his  altera  (with  Tlctims),  nor 
did  I  clear  out  the  canals.  .  .  .* 

"  As  a  further  defence  in  war,  nt 
the  Ingur-BAt  the  impregnable  outer 
wall,  the  rampart  of  the  Babyloniana — 
with  two  strong  lines  of  brick  and 
mortar  I  made  a  strong  fort,  400 
OMunoi  square.  Inside  tbe  Ifimiti-Bei, 
the  inner  defence  of  the  Babylonians, 
I  oonstmcted  masonry  of  brick  within 
them  (the  lines).  In  a  happy  month 
and  on  an  auspicious  day  I  laid  its 
foundations  in  tiie  earth.  ...  I  com- 
pletely finished  its  top.  In  filteen  days 
I  completed  it,  and  made  it  the  bi^h 
plaoe  of  my  kingdom.  [Here  follows 
a  description  of  tbe  ornamentation  of 
tbe  palace.]  A  strong  fort  of  brick 
and  mortar  in  strength  I  constructed. 
Inside  the  brick  fortification  I  made 
another  great  fortification  of  Umg 
stones,  of  the  else  of  great  mountains. 
Like  AMun  I  raised  up  its  head.  And 
this  building  I  raised  for  a  wonder; 
for  the  defence  of  tbe  people  I  oott- 
strueted  it**  f 


_  ml  iMfBtlte  dwaei  Mlow.  la  which.  M 
In  thoM  qaoui,  tha  mot  Moma  to  bav*  nm  Sara* 
«IUMr  of  aMy<  r  I  oalj  dtf  aU  thia  «C  BiAviM  *^. 
or  pariiaiji  lallNr  of  an  InlamvUlan,  -Old  X 

'^BawUMon.  •VHa  Mowi^laa.'  toL  01.  A»- 
.  Par  au  aooooBt  of  dw  topogrMiy 
of  Babvkm. m  ttM'BalaDrs  AoSt 


~'^'^"^2^ 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  ART  AND  CIVILIZATION  OF  BABYLONIA 
AND  ASSYRIA. 


f  1.  Preient  ■tale  of  ofor  knowledge.  What  remainf  to  be  done.  Rfesolta  gained  thni 
ikr.  $  2.  Arcbltectare.  Its  various  remains.  ^  3.  Building  materials.  General  use 
of  brick.  Partial  nse  of  stone.  ^  4.  The  Babylonian  temple-towers.  Their  astro* 
DOttilcal  character.  ^  5.  Deecriptlon  of  the  temple  at  Borslppa  (the  Bin  Nimnut). 
Colours  and  arrangement  of  its  seven  stages.  Compared  with  the  Kgyptian  pyramids. 
^  6.  Simpler  andent  forms.  The  BabU  at  Babylon.  The  Chaldean  towers  of  two 
or  three  storeys.  Temple  of  the  Moon  at  Mugkeir.  $  7.  Internal  decorations.  $  8. 
Remains  of  domestic  architecture.  Modes  of  decoration.  ^  9.  The  Tombs  of  Lower 
Babylonia.  Their  vast  nnmben.  Three  modes  of  burial  Arched  vaults.  Dish- 
cover  slu^ied  tombs.  Double  bell-lars.  Drainage  of  the  sepulchral  mounds.  ^  10. 
Directs  found  In  the  tombs.  Use  of  metals.  Basn^liefs  and  seal  cylinders.  Seal  of 
KingUrukh.  ^  11.  Later  Babylonian  sculpture.  Its  rude  and  stationary  character. 
^  12.  LaterBsbylonianarchitecture,  painting,  and  decoration.  ^  13.  Assyrian  archi- 
tecture^chlefly  palatlaL  Probable  derivation  of  the  art  from  Babylonia.  ^  14.  The 
nse  of  earthem  platforms  and  embankments.  I>)ub1e  platform  at  Khorsabad,  VXa^K- 
form  of  J^imi-iML  $  15.  Continued  nse  of  brick  and  walls  of  rammed  earth.  Cases 
in  which  the  Assyrians  used  stone.  General  arrangement  of  the  palaces.  ^16. 
Asftyrian  Miggura's  and  temples.  Type  different  fh)m  the  Babylonian.  Their  internal 
and  external  decorations.  Resemblance  to  Greek  forms— ** /onie  "  capital.  Other 
capitals  snd  bases.  Wooden  columns.  $  17.  Forts,  cities,  and  vllUges.  $  16.  Use 
of  theorefc.  $19.  Asayrian  sculpture.  Infleriorlty  of  single  statues.  Characteristics 
of  the  bas-relieflk    Their  three  epochs.    $  20.  Painting  and  other  arts. 

§  1.  The  foregoing  chapters  give  an  outline  of  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  That  much 
still  remains  to  be  discovered  is  a  truth  most  evident  to  those  who 
have  already  discoyered  most    It  is  less  than  half  a  century  since  all 
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the  bricks  and  fragments  gathered  by  Mr.  Rich  at  Htllah  (Babylon), 
Nimrud^  and  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  were  exhibited  in  a  case 
scarcely  three  feet  square ;  and  imaginary  restorations  of  the  temple  of 
Belus,  after  the  description  of  Herodotus,  did  duty  in  our  picture  Bibles 
for  the  Tower  of  BabeL  It  is  not  likely  that  another  half  century 
will  throw  our  present  knowledge  into  the  shade  in  any  similar  degree ; 
but  a  vast  work  remains  in  adding  to  it  and  setting  its  results  in  a 
clearer  light  Mr.  Layard  himself  observes  that  "  those  extensive 
and  systematic  excavations  which  are  absolutely  necessary  before 
we  can  determine  the  exact  period  and  natiure  of  the  nnpaerous  ruins 
existing  in  Assjrria,  and  before  we  can  deal  with  confidence  with  the 
materials  at  our  disposal,  have  yet  to  be  carried  on.  .  .  .  The  vast 
mounds  of  earth  which  cover  the  Assyrian  ruins  will  have  to  be 
explored  to  their  very  foundations,  and  tunnels  or  trenches  carried 
through  them  in  every  direction ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
what  may  yet  remain  beneath  ihe  edifices  hitherto  explored  at 
Nimrud,  Eoyunjik,  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Until  this  is  done,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  have  obtained  the  materials  which  are  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  restore  the  history  and  to  illustrate  the  arts  and  manners 
of  the  ancient  Assyrians.**  Meanwhile,  however,  "although  onr 
knowledge  is  far  from  complete,  yet  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
have  enabled  us  to  put  together  a  p^rt  of  the  skeleton  of  Assyrian 
history,  and  to  illustrate  to  a  certain  extent  the  mann»:8,  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature  of  the  Assyrian  people.  .  .  .  The  discoveries 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  have  enabled  us  to  reach  one  of  the  re- 
motest sources  of  that  mighty  stream  of  human  progress  which  has 
been  developed,  through  Greece  and  Borne,  into  our  present  civiliza- 
tion." > 

§  2.  The  works  of  Budding,  whoso  ruins  have  yielded  all  the 
other  discoveries,  claim  notice  first.  They  consist  of  temples,  palaces, 
and  tomhSf  with  some  very  scanty  remains  of  private  Jumaes;  and  a 
distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  buildings  which  belong  to 
different  ages  and  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  iempie^ofwers 
— which  seem  to  be  a  primitive  type  of  Cushite  architecture — are 
characteristic  of  Babylcmia.  The  most  ancient  examples  are  found 
in  the  mounds  of  the  great  plain  of  Ghaldaea  and  Susiana,  especially 
at  Wdrka,  Mtigheir,  Senkereh,  and  Abu-Shahrein,  The  latest  are  at 
Babylon,  the  mounds  of  which  contain  no  monuments  which  are 
certainly  older  than  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen  from  his  own  records,  his  temple-towers  were  restorations  or 
imitations  of  much  more  ancient  buildings.  The  palaces  are  the  cha- 
racteristic buildings  of  the  mounds  at  and  about  Nineveh ;  but  it 
still  remiuns  to  be  seen  what  older  types  are  hidden  among  the  ruins 

1  Lajanl,  ■  Nliiovcb  and  BuLylon/  Introd.  to  the  ■bridged  edition  of  ISST. 
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of  the  primeval  city.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  sepulchral 
buildings ;  for,  in  most  striking  contrast  with  the  vast  cemeteries  of 
the  Egyptian  cities,  not  a  single  old  Assyrian  tomb  has  been  dis- 
covered ;  while,  in  Chaldasa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oldest  cities  are 
b^irt  with  a  broad  belt  of  tombs — a  suburb  of  the  dead. 

§  3.  The  material  common  to  nearly  all  the  edifices,  not  only  in 
the  alluvial  plain,  but  in  Assyria — ^where  it  was  not  a  case  of  neces- 
sity— is  brick,  in  its  two  forms,  sun-dried  and  hard-burnt.  The 
bricks  differed  greatly  from  ours  both  in  size  and  shape,  and  they 
had  also  more  variety  among  themselves.  They  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  square  and  thin  Roman  pattern,  though  they  were 


Babylonian  Brick. 

smaller  and  thicker.  The  oldest  baked  bricks  of  Chaldasa  are  about 
Hi  inches  square  and  2i  inches  thick;  the  later  Babylonian  are 
about  13  inches  square  and  3  inches  thick ;  so  that  we  might  roughly 
describe  them  all  as  about  a  foot  square  and  from  2  to  3  inches  thick. 
In  the  sun-dried  bricks  greater  difference  was  allowed :  their  size  varies 
from  16  to  6  inches  square,  and  from  7  to  2  inches  in  thickness. 
The  baked  bricks  differ  much  in  colour  and  quality,  "  The  best 
quality  of  baked  brick  is  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  very  much  resembles 
our  Stourbridge  or  fire-brick;  another  kind,  extremely  hard,  but 
brittle,  is  of  a  blackish  blue ;  a  third,  the  coarsest  of  all,  is  slack-dried, 
and  of  a  pale  red.  The  earliest  baked  bricks  are  of  this  last  colour.'' ' 
Besides  the  regular  shapes,  some  were  triangular,  for  the  comers  of 
walls ;  others  wedge-shaped,  for  the  construction  of  the  arch,  the  use 
of  which  in  Assyria  we  have  presently  to  describe. 

s  BawUnaoo,  vol.  i.  {k  91 ;  Loftua, '  CbaltUca  and  Snaiana,'  p.  las. 
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The  son-^bried  bricks  are  rarely  used  alone ;  as  tbey  are  in  the 
Bowariyth  ruin  at  Wurka  (pix>bably  the  ancient  Erech).  They  gener- 
ally form  the  interior  mass,  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  casing  of 
burnt  bricks,  which  is  often  as  much  as  ten  feet  thick.  In  both  cases 
the  crude  brick  wall  was  strengthened  by  the  reeda  with  which  the 


W4 


Cbaklmu  Beeds  Cfrom  a  sUb  of  SenMoberlb> 

marshes  of  Babylonia  abounded — not  in  mere  strips,  like  onr  boods 
of  timber  or  hoop-iron — ^but  in  the  form  of  thick  layen  of  reedr 
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matting,  steeped  in  bitumen,  which  are  laid  in  along  the  whole 
building  at  every  foor  or  five  feet  of  its  height,  and  project  beyond 
the  surface  of  the  wall.  Thus  the  reeds  served  not  only  as  a  bond, 
but  a  protection  from  the  weather,  and  they  present  a  curious  appear- 
ance. '*  They  stripe  the  whole  building  with  continuous  horizontal 
lines,  having  at  a  distance  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  courses  of  dark 
marble  in  an  Italian  structure  of  the  Byzantine  period.**'  Hence  it 
is  that  the  chief  mound  at  Warka  derives  its  name  of  Bowariyeh 


Bowarlyeh 

(i.  e.  reed^mais)^  Heeds  are  never  found  in  walls  of  burnt  brick. 
Another  method  of  obtaining  strength  was  to  use  the  crude  and 
burnt  bricks  in  alternate  layers,  each  of  several  feet  in  thickness. 
The  cement  employed  was  either  mud  (or  clay),  sometimes  mixed 
with  chopped  straw,  or  the  bitumen  which  is  a  characteristic  pro- 
duction of  Babylonia — the  crude  bricks  being  laid  in  the  former  and 
the  burnt  bricks  in  the  latter.  In  the  earliest  buildings  the  walls, 
especially  when  of  crude  brick,  were  strengthened  by  massive  but- 
tresses of  burnt  brick. 

In  a  few  cases,  use  has  been  made  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone 
obtained  from  the  hills  on  the  margin  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Thus 
at  JJbu-Shahrein — the  most  southern  considerable  mound  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  nearest  to  the  Arabian  hills— the  platform  of  the 
temple,  which  is  of  beaten  clay,  is  cased  with  a  stone  wall,  in  some 
places  20  feet  thick ;  and  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  first  storey  are 
made  of  blocks  of  polished  marble,  fastened  by  copper-bolts  above  the 
steps  of  sun-dried  bricks.  This  edifice  also  shows  the  peculiarity  of  apair 
of  columns,  flanking  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  of  curious  construc- 

*  Rawttnflon,  toI.  L  p|».  M-3. 

*  See  the  doariptton  of  Mr.  Loftn%  'Ouddiea  and  Sodana,'  pp.  ItMTO. 
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tion.  '*  A  circular  nucleus,  compoeed  of  saudBtone  slabs  and  smaU 
cylindrical  pieces  of  marble,  disposed  in  alternate  layers,  was  coated 
externally  with  coarse  lime,  mixed  with  stones  and  pebbles." '  In 
Assyria,  where  there  was  no  such  absence  of  stone  as  in  the  alluvial 
plain  of  Chaldaea,  bricks — generally  sun-dried — were  still  preferred 
for  the  body  of  the  walls,  which  were  faced  externally  with  blocks 
of  stone  and  architectural  decorations  in  the  same  material,  and 
internally  with  the  cknilptured  slabs  of  alabaster  and  gypsum,  so 
frequently  mentioned  already,  and  with  patterns  in  enamdled  brick, 
plates  of  metal,  and  panels  of  choice  woods ;  while  in  other  parts  the 
bore  walls  were  covered  with  costly  hangings. 

§  4.  The  oldest  type  of  building  is  the  temple-tower,  or  ziggurat^ 
which  the  Tower  <^  Babd  has  made  familiar  to  us  in  name. 
Numerous  examples  have  been  discovered  in  the  mounds  which, 
in  fact,  owe  their  peculiar  appearance  to  the  form  of  the  edifice. 
It  was  a  tower  built  up  of  storeys  on  a  massive  substructure  or 
platform;  and  as  the  upper  storeys  have  fallen  about  the  lower, 
the  latter  have  been  preserved  as  the  core  of  the  conical  heaps. 
The  mounds  of  Mugheir^  Senkereh,  and  Niffer,  are  about  70  feet 
high,  and  the  Bouxiriyeh  mound  at  Warha  reaches  100  feet ;  the 
great  mound  of  Babil^  at  Babylon,  is  130  or  140  feet  high ;  and 
the  famous  Bin-i-Nimrud,  the  latest  and  probably  the  most 
perfect  example  of  these  buildings,  rises  153}  feet  above  the  plain, 
having  lost  (as  is  supposed)  only  three  feet  of  its  original  height. 

The  account  of  the  last-named  edifice  by  its  builder,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, leaves  no  doubt  that  its  stages  were  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  several  planets ;  *  and  we  know  that  the  temples  of  the 
ChaldsBan  cities  were  sacred  to  the  deities  who  impersonated  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Add  to  these  &cts  the  exact  "  orientation  **  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  astronomical  fame  of  the  Ghaldiean  priests ;  and 
there  can  remain  little  doubt  that  all  these  buildings  were  used 
as  observatories  as  well  as  temples.  Elevated  on  their  stages  above 
the  mists  of  the  plain  below,  the  priest  tracked  through  the  clond- 
less  sky  the  mysterious  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which 
he  served : 

'Tbdr  wandering  ooam  now  high,  now  low,  thai  hid, 
PiOgRMlTfl^  retrograde,  or  itanding.BUlL" 

§  5  In  the  completest  form — "  the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Lights 
of  Heaven  "  at  Borsippa  (the  Bin-i-Nimrud) — there  was  (Hie  stage 
for  each  of  the  chief  heavenly  bodies,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
so-called  "  Ptolemaic  system,"  and  distinguished  by  the  appropriate 
colour  of  its  facing  of  enamelled  bricks  or  metal  plates.'    The 

•  RawUnson,  voL  i.  p.  101.  •  See  above,  dup.  s.  f  6. 

'  The  tavtr  and  gdi  oadng  of  the  bl^ieat  and  mUdle  atotvya  (whldi  wa  mark  aa 
^oabtftil)  bave  been  lost;  bat  tbey  may  be  inferred  from  NebocbadneHai'a  taMKripttooL 
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highest  storey  (silver  f)  waa  that  of  the  Moon,  as  at  onoe  the 
nearest  to  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  old  Ohaldaean 
worship :  then,  counting  downwards,  came  Mercury  (blue) ;  Venus 
(jjfeHofw)^  the  Sun  (^H  ?),  Mars  (red),  Jupiter  (orange),  and  Saturn 
(bkick).  The  whole  was  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  plain  on  a 
platform  of  crude  brick,  and  was  surmounted  by  the  shrine  or 
chapel  of  the  god,  which  was  richly  ornamented  within  and 
without. 

The  proportions  of  the  building  are  very  curious.  Each  stage  is 
an  exact  square,  with  the  angles  (not  the /aces)  to  the  cardinal 
points;  and  each  is  less  than  the  one  below;  thus  forming  an 
ascent  of  seven  huge  steps  from  the  platform  to  the  shrine :  but, 
whereas  the  first  three  of  these  steps  rose  26  feet  each,  the  last  four 
rose  15  feet  each ;  and  this  seems  also  to  have  been  the  height  of 
the  chapel.  Each  stage  was  smaller  than  the  one  below  by  the  same 
ahmluie  quantity,  namely  42  feet,  of  the  side,  thus  diminishing 
from  a  square  of  272  feet,  at  the  base,  to  one  of  20  feet  at  the 
summit ;  but  the  stages  were  not  placed  centrically  upon  each  other. 
On  the  N.W.  and  S.£.  sides,  the  recess  of  the  steps  was  equal ;  but 
on  the  N.E.,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  front,  each  stage 
receded  30  feet,  leaving  only  12  feet  at  the  back  or  the  S.W.  side. 
Thus  the  axis  of  the  buildings  that  is,  the  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  stages — was  inclined  to  the  horizon ;  and  if  we  imagine  the 
building  enclosed  by  lines  joining  the  corresponding  comers  of  the 
steps,  the  figure  so  formed  would  be  an  oblique  pyramid. 

This  last  observation  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity ;  it  points 
to  an  interesting  relation  between  the  Babylonian  temple-towers 
and  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  As  the  former  might  be  completed  to 
pyramids  by  filling  up  their  steps  to  a  sloping  surface  between  their 
edges;  so  the  latter,  by  a  converse  process,  might  be  converted 
into  a  graduated  tower,  or  ziggun'oti  and  this— certainly  in  some 
oases,  and  probably  in  all — ^was  the  actual  form  of  the  pyramid 
at  a  certain  stage  of  its  construction — a  form  at  which  it  has 
stopped  in  one  remarkable  case,  the  "pyramid  of  degrees"  at 
SaJekara}  But,  though  the  analogy  between  these  two  primeval 
forms  is  thus  shown  to  be  more  than  a  geometrical  fieuicy,  the  two 
marked  distinctions  remain — ^that  the  Egyptian  pyramid  is  always 
right  (its  axis  is  perpendicular),  and  its  faces  (not  its  angles)  front 
the  cardinal  points. 

§  6.  The  form  now  described  is  the  most  finished  type  of  the 
edifice:  the  earlier  examples  are  much  simpler.    In  the  mound 

*  Tbe  dtotinctlon  must,  howeTer,  be  obeerred— Uiat  tbe  steps  of  the  "pTramid  ol 
degrees  "  are  much  more  nmneroas  and  imaUer  than  tbey  would  be  In  a  temple-tower 
of  tlie  Mine  sIm.  Thece  ia  no  aoffldent  proof  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  oldest  of  tbe 
piyramida. 
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of  BabUf  within  the  ruins  of  Babylon — ^with  its  almost  per- 
pendicular sides  and  flat  top,  upon  a  base  fonning  an  irr^ular 
square  of  about  200  feet — some  antiquarians  see  an  example  of 
a  single  gigantic  basement,  on  which  they  suppose  the  chapel  to 
have  been  placed,  without  intervenix^  stages.  But  if-^as  seems 
from  its  position— this  was  the  temple  of  Bolus,  which  Herodotus 
describes  as  (like  the  Bin-i^Nimrud  at  Borsippa)  an  edifice  of 
eight  stages,'^  its  present  form  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  spolia- 
tion of  ages  preceding  its  final  ruin. 

It  is  in  the  mounds  of  theChaldAan  plain  that  we  find  the  oldest 
existing  types,  with  two  or  at  the  most  three  storeys;  the  lowest 
being  of  crude,  and  the  upper  of  baked  bricks ;  and,  in  the  chief 
of  these,  the  style  of  oonstructioa  confirms  what  the  names  on  the 
inscribed  bricks  prove,  that  the  present  superstructure  has  been 
added  or  repaired  at  a  much  later  age.  We  have  seen  the  Baby- 
lonian kings  boasting  their  piety  as  restorers  of  temples;  and 
we  have  found  the  last  king  of  Babylon  expressly  stating  that 
he  renovated  the  very  edifice  which  is  still  the  most  perfect,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest,  example  uf  the  ancient  temj^es,  that 
of  the  Moon  at  Mugheir, 

This  building  is  raised  on  a  platform  about  20  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  consists  at  present  of  two  storeys :  the  Arabs  told  the 
explorer,  Mr.  Taylor,  that  remains  existed  half  a  century  ago 
of  a  third  storey,  in  the  form  of  a  chamber,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  shrine  of  the  god."  A  number  of  bricks  or  tiles  glazed 
with  a  blue  enamel,  and  many  of  the  large  copper  nails  that 
£Euitened  them  to  the  walls,  were  found  about  the  ruins  at  such  a 
distance  that  they  might  very  well  have  fieillen  from  the  diapel  on  the 
summit.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  not  a  square,  but  a  rectangle 
of  198  feet  by  133  feet,  the  longer  side  (or  front)  facing  the  S.E. ; 
and  the  upper  storey,  a  rectangle  of  119  feet  by  75  feet,  is  so  placed 
upon  the  lower  that  its  S.E.  &oe  recedes  47  feet,  and  the  opposite 
(N. W.)  face  only  30  feet ;  the  recess  of  the  two  other  sides  being 
about  equal,  namely  28  feet. 

The  lower  storey  is  a  mass  of  small  crude  bricks,  faced  with 
a  wall  of  burnt  bricks  10  feet  thick,  against  which  are  built  a 
number  of  shallow  buttresses,  about  8  feet  wide  and  1  foot  in 
projection,  9  on  the  longer  faces  and  6  on  the  shorter,  counting  in 
those  at  the  angles.  The  effect  is  curiously  like  a  medieval  keep  or 
donjon.  Both  walls  and  buttresses  have  an  inward  slope  of  about 
9  degrees,  giving  the  same  stable  pyramidal  appearance  which 

•  Tbto  wat  focDMrlj  mhUk«n  for  tbe  raaMlnt  of  the  Tower  of  BUmL 
!•  BtToi,  L  18U    The  7  etages  aod  the  pktform  would  nuke  eisht. 
"  See  Mr.  Teylor'e  aeooont  of  the  ndm  fit  the  *  JoQnMl  of  the  Aeletfe  Sodetj.'  ««L 
XV.  p.  264. 
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characterizes  Egyptian  arclutectare.  On  the  north-eatttem  side, 
there  ia  an  external  staircase,  9  feet  wide,  with  sides  or  halustrades 
3  feet  wide;  but  it  is  ocmjectured  that  the  grand  staircase  was 
on  the  S.E.  &ce,  and  equal  in  width  to  the  whole  of  the  upper 
storey."  The  brickwork  of  this  storey  is  laid  entirely  in  bitu« 
men  ;^  and  the  whole  mass  is  ventilated  by  a  number  of  narrow 
air-holes,  pierced  from  side  to  side,  through  walls  and  buttresses. 
The  upper  storey  is  similarly  constructed,  except  that  the  bricks  of 
the  inner  mass  are  partly  burnt,  of  a  light  red  colour,  and  laid  in 
a  cement  of  lime  and  ashes,  and  the  burnt  bricks  of  the  £acing  are 
laid  in  excellent  lime-mortar,  except  on  the  N.W.  face,  where 
bitumen  is  used.  This  storey  had  no  buttresses.  The  height  of 
the  lower  storey,  at  present  only  127  feet,  is  calculated  to  have  been 
40  feet ;  the  upper  storey  evidently  much  exceeded  its  present  height 
of  19  feet.  The  probable  appearance  of  the  building  is  shown 
in  the  cut. 
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§  7.  Neither  this  nor  any  of  the  similar  remains  exhibit  any 
appearance  of  external  ornament,  beyond  the  variety  of  surface 
gjven  by  the  buttresses.  Like  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  these 
edi6oes  depended  for  their  effect  upon  the  mass  seen  far  and  wide 
over  the  level  plain;  and,  unlike  them,  with  a  striking  quaintness 
from  bemg  built  in  stages,  llie  signs  of  internal  oniament, 
already  noticed  at  Mugheir^  are  still  more  conspicuous  at  Ahw 
Shahrein,  where  *'  the  ground  about  the  basement  of  the  second 
storey  was  covered  with  small  pieces  of  agate,  alabaster,  and 
marble,  finely  cut  and  polished,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  (or  somewhat  less)  in  breadth,  each  with 
a  hole  drilled  through  its  back,  containing  often  a  fragment  of 
a  copper  bolt.  It  was  also  strewn  less  thickly  with  small  plates 
of  pure  gold,  and  with  a  number  of  gold-headed  or  gilt-headed 
nails,  used  apparently  to  attach  the  gold  plates  to  the  iutemal 
plaster  or  woodwork.  These  fragments  seem  to  attest  the  high 
ornamentation  of  the  shrine  in  this  instance,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  regard  as  singular  or  in  any  way  exceptional.**'^ 

^  Herodotus  nwDtloiiB  the  external  ttalrcaaes  of  tbe  temple  of  Belns  at  Babybn. 
u  Uenoe  the  name  of  Mygheir,  which  Sir  H.  Bawlin&on  expUina  aa  Umr^  (motlUr 
qfUiumm) ;  bat  PMfea«or  Bawlinaon  aa  a  participial  form,  the  UUummti. 
i«  Bawlliuon. '  Five  Monarchies,'  toL  L  p.  103. 
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§  8.  The  plain  of  Ghaldsea  has  furnished  one  or  two  remains  of 
domestic  architecture,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the  most 
ancient  period.  These  also  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  are 
raised  on  a  platform  of  the  same  material,  paved  with  burnt  brick. 
The  chambers  have  the  same  long  and  narrow  propOTtions  which 
we  see  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  Assyrian  palaces,  probably  for 
the  better  support  of  a  fiat  roof  of  the  wood  of  the  date-palm ;  for 
much  charred  wood  was  found  among  the  ruins.  There  are  two 
arched  door-ways — the  arch  being  a  real  one,  oonstructed  of  wedge- 
shaped  bricks  made  for  the  purpose.  The  external  walls  are  in  part 
flat,  covered  with  a  diapered  pattern  of  coloured  bricks,  in  part 
m«jiilded  into  half-columns,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  scaly, 
ngzag,  and  wavy  patterns,  apparently  in  imitation  of  the  trunk  of 
the  date-palm,  and  suggesting  an  original  form  of  building,  in  which 
the  walls  were  made  of  such  trunks  set  up  side  by  side.  Internally 
the  chambers  are  lined  with  smooth  plaster,  painted  with  oolotired 
bands,  and,  in  one  case,  with  a  rude  picture  of  a  man  holding  a  )iird 
on  his  wrist,  with  a  smaller  figure  near  him,  in  red  paint,  llie 
inlaid  patterns  on  the  walls  were  often  made  by  a  curious  and  inge- 
nious process.  Coloured  cones  of  terra-cotta  were  embedded  in  the 
plaster,  so  as  to  show  either  theii*  bases,  or  their  points,  or  a  portion 
of  their  sides,  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of  oombinations. 

§  9.  Among  the  most  curious  remains  found  in  the  lower  plain  are 
the  TombSy  which  encircle  the  old  cities  in  such  numbers  as — com- 
bined with  the  non-discovery  of  tombs  in  Upper  Babylonia  and 
Assyria — to  suggest  the  theory  that  both  the  Babylonians  and  the 
Assjrrians  may  have  made  the  sacred  land  of  Chaldtea  the  general 
depository  of  their  dead.*'  '*  At  Warka,  for  instance,  excepting  the 
triangular  space  between  the  three  principal  ruins,  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  platform,  the  whole  space  within  the  walls,  and  an 
unknown  extent  of  desert  beyond  them,  are  everywhere  filled  with 
human  bones  and  sepulchres.  In  places  coffins  are  piled  upon  cofiSns, 
certainly  to  the  depth  of  30,  probably  to  the  depth  of  60  feet ;  and 
for  miles  on  each  side  of  the  ruins  the  traveller  walks  upon  a  soil 
teeming  with  the  relics  of  ancient  and  now  probably  extinct  races."  ^* 
In  some  cases  the  remains  of  very  different  times  are  evidently 
mingled ;  in  others  there  are  thought  to  be  signs  restricting  them  to 
particular  limits  of  time.^ 

The  tombs  which  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  are  of  three  kinds. 
The  first  are  vaults,  about  7  feet  long,  3  feet  7  inches  broad,  and 
5  feet  high ;  the  pavement,  walls,  and  roof  being  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
laid  in  mud.    The  walls  slope  slightly  outwards,  as  far  as  the  spring 

u  lUwUnaon,  voL  i.  p.  107 ;  LoftUB,  p.  199.  Of  ooune  this  i8»  «t  preBent,  only  a 
ooi^Jectore.  ^  Rawllnson,  {.  c. ;  Loftna,  p.  199.  n  Loftoa^  p.  isa. 
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of  the  icoi^  which  is  a  falK  arcA,  fonned  by  layers  of  bricks,  each 
projecting  inwards  over  the  next  below,  and  closed  at  the  top  by  a 
single  brick.  A  similar  construction  is  seen  in  the  Scythian  tombs ;  ^' 
and,  on  a  lai^er  scale,  in  Egyptian  architecture.  These  vaults  appear 
to  have  beoi  £Eunily  sepulchres,  the  number  of  skeletons  contained 
in  them  being  often  three  or  four,  and  in  one  case  as  many  as 
eleven. 

The  second  fonn  resembles  a  huge  dish-cover — or,  to  use  a  like- 
ness rather  incongruous  to  a  subject  so  grave,  the  crust  of  a  raised 
pie — in  one  piece  of  terra-cotta,  covering  the  body,  which  lies  on  a 
platform  of  sun-dried  brick.  No  more  than  two  skeletons — and, 
when  two,  always  male  and  female — ore  found  beneath  these  covers : 
children  were  buried  separately  under  smaller  covers,  in  both  these 
forms  of  burial  the  skeleton  is  laid  upon  a  reed-mat,  generally  upon 
its  left  side,  with  the  right  arm  across  the  body,  its  fingers  resting 
on  the  edge  of  a  copper  bowl,  which  lies  on  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand.  The  head  is  pillowed  on  a  sun-dried  brick,  on  which  may 
sometimes  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  tassclled  cushion  of  tapestry-work. 
Besides  the  copper  bowl,  the  tombs  contain  a  variety  of  articles, 
among  which  are  always  vessels  for  the  food  and  drink,  which  the 
deceased  was  supposed  to  need  upon  his  long  journey. 

]n  the  third  form  of  burial  a  single  corpse  was  laid  in  an  earthen- 
ware cofiSn,  f(»rmed  by  two  bell-jars  placed  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
sealed  at  the  joint  with  bitumen,  an  opening  being  left  at  one  end 
for  the  escape  of  the  gases  resulting  from  decomposition.  Another 
precaution,  which  shows  the  care  bestowed  on  the  remains,  was  <kn 
elaborate  system  of  drainage  by  earthenware  pipes,  from  top  to 
bottom  of  ^e  mounds  in  which  the  coffins  were  deposited.'* 

Another  form  of  coffin — ^found  in  large  numbers  by  Mr.  Loftus  at 
Warka  ^ — is  a  single  piece  of  earthenware,  coated  with  a  blue  vitreous 
glaze,  nearly  in  the  shape  of  our  coffins,  only  largest  at  the  head, 
where  the  body  was  inserted  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  surface.^ 

§  10.  The  objects  of  utility  found  in  these  tombs,  and  elsewhere 
among  the  ruins,  are  vessels  and  lamps  of  pottery — a  manufacture  in 
which  the  construction  of  the  tombs  themselves  shews  considerable 
skill ;  knives,  hatchets,  anow-heads,  and  other  implements  both  of 
fUni  and  hronsst — ^the  former  seeming  to  bear  witness  of  a  time  when 
the  latter  was  still  scarce ;  and  chains,  nails,  fish-hooks,  &c.,  of  the 
same  metal ;  and  some  leaden  pipes  and  jars — but  this  metal  is  rare. 
/rof»  appears  only  in  articles  of  ornament,  such  as  coarse  armlets, 
bracelets,  and  finger-rings ;  and  similar  articles  are  found  in  bronze. 

t«  See  Rawllnaon's '  HerodoUia,'  vol.  iil.  p.  61. 

>*  For  a  ftiU  description  see  Rawllnson.  voL  i.  Di  113. 

>*  A  specimen  diaj  be  seen  in  the  Britlub  Mueenin. 

••  This  form  may  perbapa  belong  to  the  Parthian  period 

▲KC.  HI8T.  ^ 
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The  golden  ear-rings  are  of  doubtful  age,  and  silver  is  "  oonspicaoua 
by  its  absence." 

The  fine  arts  are  represented  by  a  few  rude  baa-reliefs  on  clay 
tablets,  and  more  particularly  by  the  curious  cylinders  which  were 
used  as  seals.  '*  It  is  clearly  established  that  the  cylinders  in  qnefi- 
tion,  which  are  generally  of  serpentine,  meteoric  stone,  jasper,  chalce- 
dony, or  other  similar  substance,  were  the  seals  or  signets  of  their 
possessors,  who  impressed  them  upon  the  moist  clay  which  formed 
the  ordinary  material  for  writing.  They  are  round  or  nearly  so — 
sometimes  slightly  concave,  as  in  the  figure — and  measure  from  half 
an  inch  to  three  inches  in  length ;  ordinarily  they  are  about  one- 
third  of  their  length  in  diameter.  A  hole  is  bored  through  the  stone 
from  end  to  end,  so  that  it  could  be  worn  upon  a  string ;  and  cylinders 
are  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  tombs  which  have  been  worn  round 
the  wrist  in  this  way.    In  early  times  they  may  have  been  impressed 

by  the  hand,  but  afterwards  it 
was  common  to  place  them  upon 
a  bronze  or  copper  axis  attached 
to  a  handle,  by  means  of  which 
they  were  rolled  across  the  clay 
from  one  end  to  the  other."  The 
cylinders  are  most  frequently  un- 
engraved,  and  this  is  most  com- 
monly their  condition  in  the 
primitive  tombs;  but  there  is 
8e*i-qyUnder  on  meui  tzU.  ^ome  very  curious  evidence,  from 

which  it  appears  that  the  art  of 
engraving  them  was  really  known  and  practised  (though  doubtless 
in  rare  instances)  at  a  very  early  date.  The  signet-cylinder  of  the 
monarch  who  founded  the  most  ancient  of  the  buildings  at  Mug- 
heir,  Warka,  Senkereh,  and  Nififer,  and  who  thus  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  monumental  kings,  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  R.  Porter ; 
and,  though  it  is  now  lost,  an  engraving  made  from  it  is  preserved 
in  his  *  Travels.'  From  this  representation  it  would  appear  that  the 
art  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  The  letters  of  the 
inscription,  which  gives  the  name  of  the  king  and  his  titles,  are 
somewhat  rudely  formed,  as  they  are  on  the  stamped  bricks  of  the 
period;  but  the  figures  appear  to  have  been  as  well  cut,  and  as 
flowingly  traced,  as  those  of  a  much  later  date."**  The  British 
Museum  has  a  fragment  of  a  statue  in  black  basalt,  which  is 
thought  to  represent  the  same  king. 

§  11.  It  is  a  fact  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  progress  made  in 

**  Mr.  Layard  foand  renudns  of  the  broase  In  one  ^Mdmen  ('  Ninevdi  and  Babylon,' 
p.  •09).    The  above  representation  shews  the  probable  form  of  the  bronze  setti&f^ 
«  Bawlinson,  •  Five  Monaithiea.'  vol.  i  pp.  11M19.   See  taUpleoe  to  cbsp.  x. 
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Assyria,  that  in  Babylonia  the  plastic  art  scaroely  shews  any  advance 
from  the  remote  antiquity  of  Urukh  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  cylinders  and  other  engraved  stones,  and  the  enamelled  bricks 
which  represent  religious  subjects,  shew  the  same  lank  proportions 
of  the  human  figure,  the  same  clumsy  attitudes  and  sdffidess  of  com- 
position, the  same  want  of  life  and  freedom,  in  the  latest  as  in  the 
earliest  age.  M.  £tienne  Quatrem^  has  ventured  to  apply  the 
canon  of  proportion  to  Daniel's  description  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
golden  image,  and  has  found  the  same  fault  as  in  the  above  works — 
the  height  is  ten  times  the  breadth.  But  we  may  take  the  sole 
existing  specimen  of  Babylonian  sculpture  which  has  come  down  to 
us — the  celebrated  group  in  black  basalt  of  a  lion  devouring  a  man,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mound  of  Kcur^  the  ancient  palace  of  liabylon — 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  rudeness  of  plastic  art.  The  striking  dif- 
ference between  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  in  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  sculptures — the  former,  at  least  in  the  hieratic 
examples,  being  thick  and  short,  while  the  latter  are  elongated  and 
slender — appears  to  shew,  not  only  the  independence  of  the  two  styles, 
but  that  they  took  different  races  for  their  models. 

§  12.  The  architecture  of  later  Babylon  seems  to  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  a  mere  development  of  the  most  ancient  forms,  with 
more  ornamental  details.  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with  the 
temple-towers ;  and  the  famous  nanging  gardens — ^which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  said  to  have  created  in  order  to  gratify  the  longing  of  his 
Median  queen  for  the  park-scenery  of  her  native  uplands — ^may  have 
been  an  immense  ziggututy  with  planted  terraces. 

The  palace  architecture  of  Babylon  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
same  type  as,  and  probably  borrowed  from,  that  of  Assyria.  We 
possess  an  inscription  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  describes  several  of 
his  edifices.  '*  Minute  details  are  given  of  the  various  ornaments 
used  in  some  of  the  temples  and  palaces,  and  these  decorations 
appear  to  have  been  very  rich.  If  the  tablets  could  be  completely 
deciphered,  and  the  meaning  of  many  doubtful  words  accurately 
ascertained,  much  information  would  be  obtained  relating  to  Baby- 
lonian aichiteoture.  The  walls  were  built  of  burnt  bricks  and  bitu- 
men, lined  with  gypsum  and  other  materials.  Some  seem  to  have 
been  wainscoted.  Over  these  walls  was  woodwork,  and  on  the  top 
an  awning  sustained  by  poles,  like  *the  white,  green,  and  blue 
hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings 
and  pillus  of  marble  *  in  Ahasuerus's  palace  at  Shnshan.'^  Some  of 
the  woodwork  is  said  to  have  been  gilt,  other  parts  silvered :  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  brought  from  Lebanon."  ^  One  particular, 
recorded  by  Strabo,  seems  to  point  to  a  feature  by  which  Babylonian 

K&tkerL6.  •»  L«jtfd.«  Nineveh  and  Babykni,' Ik  630. 
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arohitecture  bore  witness  of  its  origin.  He  says  tihat  the  Baby- 
lonians, being  unable  to  procure  other  wood,  made  their  beams  and 
oolumns  of  Uie  trunks  d  pahn-trees,  binding  them  together  with 
twisted  reeds,  and  then  painting  the  whole  with  colours." 

The  chief  distinctive  feature  of  Babylonian  architecture  was  the 
profuse  employment  of  coloured  decorations.  Ctesias  deecribea 
the  palace  of  Semiramis  (in  reality,  of  Nebuchadnezzar),  at  Baby- 
lon, as  having  its  walls  adorned  with  scenes  of  war  and  hunt- 
ing, such  as  we  possess  from  the  Assyrian  palaces.  Berosus  gives 
some  details  of  the  subjects  of  religion  and  cosmogony  painted  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Bel.  These  decorations  are  referred  to 
in  two  striking  passages  of  BzekieL  In  the  one,  the  prophet,  in 
vision,  enters  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  modem  explorers  have 
made  their  way  into  the  Assyrian  edifices^"  when  I  had  digged  in 
the  wall,  behold  a  door** — and  sees  the  ''chambers  of  imagery'* 
desecrated  with  scenes  borrowed  from  Babylon; — ''So  I  went  in 
and  saw ;  and  behold,  every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abo- 
minable beasts ;  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  ponrtrayed 
upon  the  wall  round  about."  ^  In  the  other,  Aholibah — the  personifi- 
cation of  Jerusalem — is  said  to  have  been  enticed  "  when  she  saw 
men  pourtrayed  upon  the  walls,  the  images  of  the  Ohaltbsant  ponr- 
trayed with  vermilion,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  ex- 
ceeding in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look 
to,  qfter  the  manner  of  the  BabylonioM  of  Ohaldoea,  the  land  of 
their  nativity/*'*  Similar  paintings,  executed  in  enamelled  brick- 
work, covered  the  outer  walls  of  the  buildings,  together  with  cunei- 
form inscriptions  in  large  painted  characters,  which  seem  never  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Assyrians. 

The  ruins  of  some  Babylonian  edifices  ^especially  of  the  palace 
in  the  mound  of  Kaer — furnish  abundant  specimens  of  a  curious 
sort  of  coloured  bas-reliefs  in  enamelled  brick,  quite  different  from 
anything  Assyrian.  The  process  appears  to  have  been  something 
of  this  kind.  The  subject  was  modelled  on  a  sheet  of  clay  of  suffi- 
cient size,  which  was  then  cut  up  into  bricks,  stamped  with  guide- 
marks.  These  bricks  were  coated  with  the  desired  colours,  whidi 
were  vitrified  by  firing;  and  the  sculpture  was  then  put  in  its 
place  according  to  the  guide-marks.  The  colours  chiefly  used  are 
a  brilliant  blue,  red,  a  deep  yellow,  white,  and  black."  A  frag- 
ment of  a  limestone  frieze,  with  two  figures  of  deities,  was  found 
in  the  same  ruins." 

1 1.3.  If  the  general  tnith,  that  architecture  springs  from  religion, 
was  at  first  applicable  to  Assyria,  the  art  had  passed  beyond  that 

*•  Strab.  zvl.  p.  IMO.  s'  Giek  viil.  7.  »eq.  »  Enk.  axlii.  14. 15. 

*  For  the  meullio  constitaeDts  of  tfaeie  eokranb  aee  Lajard. '  Nineveh  and  Babjlgn.* 
pw  166.  note,  ami  Appendix,  p.  •It.  »  Layaid,  I.  c  p.  M8. 
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early  stage,  and  had  become  the  handmaid  of  royal  pomp,  at  the 
time  to  which  the  earliest  edifices  belong.  It  may,  however,  be 
from  the  accidents  of  modem  discovery,  rather  than  from  the 
ancient  jnactioe  of  the  nation,  that  the  few  temples  yet  found 
seem  to  be  only  appendages  to  the  royal  palaces.  What  we  have 
had  occasion  to  say  of  those  palaces  and  their  sculptures,  as  illus- 
trating the  history  of  theii  builders,  leaves  only  the  necessity  for  a 
brief  review  of  their  general  structure  and  arrangements. 

Nor  need  we  discuss  in  full  the  question  already  touched  upon, 
whether  Assyria  owed  her  art  to  Babylon,  or — as  some  have  contended 
— ^the  contrary.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that,  while  the  art  of 
building  great  edifices  was  brought  fix>m  the  plain  of  Shinar  to  the 
banka  of  the  Tigris,  the  Assyrian  kings  gave  it  a  new  development, 
and  that  the  sculpture  which  decorated  their  palaces  was  of  native 
growth. 

§  14.  The  first  conspicuous  feature  of  Assyrian  building— derived 
from  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  carried  out  on  a  greater  scale — was 
the  elevation,  not  only  of  their  temples  and  palaces,  but  of  the 
chief  parts  of  their  cities,  on  artificial  mounds  of  earth.  This  ex- 
plains the  Greek  accounts  of  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  Nineveh.  We  learn  from  an  inscription  of  Sennacherib,  that  the 
city  walls  had  a  circuit  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  feuded 
throughout  with  brick,  but  backed  up  on  the  inner  side  by  a  great 
embankment  of  earth.  Uenco  it  happened  that,  when  the  outer 
&cing  of  bricks  gave  way,  the  p'led-up  earth  poured  over  its  ruins, 
and  was  confounded  with  the  soil. 

In  some  of  the  separate  mounds  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the 
palaces,  we  still  find  the  containing  wall,  which  is  either  of  brick, 
ar — in  the  best  examples,  as  at  Khorsabad — of  massive  stone  ma- 
sonry, rising  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a  height  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  the  platform,  to  which  it  formed  a  plain  or 
battlemented  parapet.  The  platform  was  paved,  either  with  very 
large  kiln-dried  bricks  or  with  slabs  of  stone,  which  were  sometimes 
covered  with  inscriptions,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  elegant 
patterns.  The  platform  always  abutted,  on  one  side,  upon  the 
city  wall — at  Nineveh  overhanging  the  river — thus  gaining  fresh 
air  and  a  view  over  the  surrounding  country ;  and  the  stairs  which 
gave  access  to  it  were  on  the  inner  side,  towards  the  city. 

Sometimes  one  platform  rose  above  another,  as  at  Khorsabad, 
where  the  lower  terrace  forms  a  long  rectangle  placed  like  the  head 
of  a  T  across  the  foot  of  the  upper  terrace,  which  is  square.  This 
edifice  is  remarkable  for  its  unity ;  having  been  built  by  a  single 
king,  Sargon,  in  a  moderate  time.  In  most  other  cases,  the  addi- 
tions made  by  successive  kings,  who  built  palace  after  palace  on 
the  same  platform,  gave  the  mound  a  very  irregular  shape.    Th9 
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mound  of  Nimnid  foraishes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  fully  ex- 
plored case  of  several  palaces  on  the  same  platform. 

§  16.  If  this  use  of  platforms  was  borrowed  from  Babylonia 
(where  it  was  a  necessity),  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  adher- 
ence to  tradition  is  furnished  by  the  continued  employment  of 
crude  brick  in  a  country  which  abounded  in  excellent  building 
stone,  and  where  we  see  the  transport  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  on  rafts 
of  inflated  skins  represented  on  the  monimients.  The  Assyrians 
did  in  fact  substitute  this  material  in  many  places  where  the 
Babylonians  used  burnt  brick,  "  as  in  the  facings  of  platforms  and 
of  temples,  in  dams  across  streams,  in  pavements  sometimes,  and 
universally  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  lower  portions  of  palace 
and  temple  walls."  ^  But  all  inner  masses  were  either  formed  of 
sun-dried  brick,  or,  as  a  convenient  substitute,  the  walls  were  made 
of  earth  rammed  into  a  wooden  mould,  and  then  allowed  to  dry. 
This  construction  was  adopted  even  for  the  roofs ;  though  whether 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  or  of  a  flat  roof  of  wood  covered  with  rammed 
earth,  is  a  point  still  in  dispute.**  These  thick  earthen  walls  and 
ceilings  must  have  secured  a  grateful  coolness. 

Of  the  general  arrangements  of  courts,  halls,  galleries,  and 
chambers,  and  the  decoration  of  the  interior  with  bas-reliefs, 
enamelled  tiles,  and  other  ornaments,  we  have  already  said  as  much 
as  our  space  allows.  The  reader  can  pursue  the  subject  in  the  fidl 
description,  given  by  the  leading  authorities,  of  the  palace  of  Sargon 
at  Ehorsabad ;  the  only  one  which  has  been  so  systematically 
explored  as  to  make  its  plan  completely  intelligible." 

§  16.  The  Assyrian  temples  hitherto  discovered  are  remarkable 
for  their  difference  from  the  Babylonian  type.  The  ziggurai  Ap- 
pears, indeed,  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  at  Khorsabad,  and  at  Nimrod, 
where  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  palace  platform  ;**  bat 
so  little  is  it  the  entire  temple,  that  some  writers  regard  it  as  a 

•1  RftwUniOQ, '  Five  Monarchtoi,*  vol.  IL  p^  422. 

**  On  the  whole  of  the  contested  qneittions  ahont  the  roofing  and  lie^ting  of  tiM 
AssyriAn  palaces,  and  the  ezistenoe  of  an  upper  sturey,  we  most  be  oHitent  to  refer  to 
the  works  of  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Fergnsson,  and  Professor  Bawlinson. 

«  Speaking  of  the  latest  dlsoovertes  of  M.  Place  at  Koynnjik,  Mr.  Lajard  observes 
that  **  a  careftil  examination  of  the  ruins*  and  the  d1acovei7  of  a  VMletj  of  ardiltecCnral 
details,  have  enabled  him  to  restore  manj  external  features  of  the  Assyrian  pa]aces»and 
to  settle  several  interesting  qnesUous  of  construction  which  had  previoudy  been  tinde* 
terrained."  ('  Nin.  and  Bab.'  abridged  edition,  Introduction,  p.  xxxiv.) 

M  The  disooverieH  of  M.  Place  have  shown  that  the  Khorsabad  tower  bad  seven  etagt% 
like  the  Bin  Nimrud  at  Borsippa,  and  probably  coloured  after  the  same  fkshton.  That 
of  Nimnid  only  shews  the  remains  of  one  lofty  stage,  pierced  with  a  curious  arched 
gallery,  100  feet  long.  12  feet  high,  and  6  flrat  wide:  but  tt  probably  had  other  stages 
Csee  Layard.  '  Nin.  and  Bab.'  p.  129 ;  BawUnson,  voL  i.  pp.  394-399).  A  bas-rdief 
found  at  Koytu^ik  has  an  Interesting  representation  nf  a  tiffgurtU  of  four  stages  (and 
prob!«bly  more,  the  slab  being  broken),  on  a  mound :  for  the  details,  which  are  very 
curious,  see  Rawlinaon.  voL  1.  p.  39.^ 
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mere  appendage  to  the  palace,  kept  np  for  the  astrological  oliBenra- 
tions  to  which  the  Assyrian  kings  attached  supreme  importance." 
But  this  nse  of  the  xiggurats  would  be  quasi-religious ;  and  perhaps 
we  may  be  allowed  the  homely  illustration,  that  they  bore  to  the 
AflSjrrian  temples  somewhat  of  the  relation  of  a  steeple  to  a  church. 

Ilie  true  Assyrian  temple,  at  all  events,  had  a  plan  more  like  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Jewish.  A  long  quadrangular  chamber  formed 
the  sacred  cell,  with  a  niche  at  the  upper  end  for  the  statue  of  the 
god.  Sometimes  there  was  a  smaller  ante-chamber  (a  pronaos  or 
vestibule),  sometimes  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  entrance  to  the 
sacred  cell  was  at  the  lower  end,  as  in  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish 
temples ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  entrance  was  at  the  side,  so  that 
the  sacred  image  was  not  exposed  to  a  passer-by  when  the  door 
was  open.  The  cell  was  surrounded  by  small  chambers  for  the  use  of 
the  priests.  The  inner  walls  were  covered  with  bas-reliefs  of  religious 
sabjects ;  and  the  pavement  was  either  enriched  with  patterns  or 
covered  with  inscriptions :  for  example,  as  above  stated,  the  great  in- 
scription of  Asshnr-nasir-pal  was  found  on  a  single  slab  which  paved 
the  doorway  of  one  of  the  small  temples  at  Nimrud.  The  doorway 
was  flanked  by  colossal  figures,  generally  of  man-bulls; — a  com- 
pound which  some  regard  as  the  emt^^^m  of  Ninip  or  Bel-Ikff  erodach ; 
others  as  a  more  general  symbol  of  the  divine  power,  like  the 
^yptian  sphinx,  representing  the  union  of  material  force  and  in- 
telligence by  the  combination  of  the  human  head  upon  the  body  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  animals." 

The  out^  walls  of  the  temple  were  covered  with  enamelled 
bricks ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  from  their  remains.  But  further 
information  of  the  greatest  interest  is  afforded  from  representations 
on  the  bas-reliefs  of  buildings  which  the  attendant  objects  prove 
almost  certainly  to  be  temples.  A  description  of  these  would  be 
of  little  use  without  the  pictures,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of 
Layaid  and  Rawlinson ;  but  the  one  great  point  of  interest  is  this — 
they  show  a  columnar  facade  not  unlike  the  oldest  examples  of  the 
architecture  of  Greece  and  Western  Asia :  in  fietct,  in  one  case,  we 
have  the  distinct  type  of  the  Ionic  capital/'  Ihere  are  other 
capitals  and  bases  of  very  varied  forms :  among  them  are  figures  of 
lions  and  griffins,  forming  6ases  (as  in  the  Gothic  of  Northern 
Italy) ;  and  figures  of  the  ibex,  not  as  capitals^  but  as  finiaU  to 
columns  or  pilasters  prolonged  above  the  roof.  Of  the  former  use  of 
animal  figures — literally  as  supporten — ^M.  Place  found  a  very  curious 

»  See  below,  chap.  xvii.  §  15. 

»  In  the  temple  at  Nimrad.  Just  menUoned,  the  flanUng  flgnrea  are  Mdm,  not  flion- 
Hoim.    The  UoD  appean  to  have  been  the  qrmbol  of  NeigaL 

*f  We  parpoeely  avoid  saytaig,  "  the  prototj/pe ;  "  for,  as  thefigore  oocnn  in  a  bas-relief 
of  Sargon  at  Khorsabad,  It  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Western  Asia.  We  have  seen 
that  Saigon's  pahioe  oontained  a  staircase  imitaUdfnm  a  Sjfrian  temple  (chap.  xllL  Oil). 
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example  in  the  city  gate  of  Ehorsabad,  the  arch  of  which  springs  from 
the  back  of  the  man-bulls,  which. usually  only  Hank  the  entrance. 

That  the  use  of  columns  was  not  confined  to  temples,  but  that 
they  were  also  employed  in  colonnades  round  the  palace  courts  and 
elsewhere,  is  clear  from  the  inscriptions.  The  surprising  absence 
of  any  columns  from  the  ruins  is  explained,  on  the  same  autharity, 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  usually  of  wood — another  tradition 
derived  from  Babylonia.  Mr.  Layard  found  at  Koyunjik  some 
curious  globular  stone  bases — exactly  like  those  of  a  temple  figured 
at  the  same  place — which,  when  complete,  had  formed  a  double  line 
from  the  edge  of  the  platform  to  an  entrance  of  the  palace,  probably 
supporting  the  wooden  pillars  of  a  corridor.  Besides  the  columns, 
with  their  bases  and  capitals,  the  temples  figured  on  the  reliefii 
show  an  entablature;  which — ^in  the  more  archaic  pattern,  from 
Khorsabad—projects  as  a  simple  massive  oomioe;  while — in  the 
more  el&borate  work  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  at  Koyunjik,  we  have 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice:  in  both  cases,  the  sky  line  is 
rL-rWjTi,  finished  with  a  row  of  tiles  or  bricks  in  the  form  of 
Lhhh^i^  gradines,  the  fiGkvoarite  form  of  Assyrian  terminal, 
which  is  seen  also  in  the  obelisks. 

§  17.  Besides  the  palaces  and  temples,  the  sculptures  show  the 
walls  of  forts  and  cities,  with  all  the  appliances  of  turrets  and  loop- 
holes, pampets  and  battlements,  singularly  like  a  medieval  castle. 
These  are  generally  the  fortifications  of  enemies,  but  in  some  caaes 
of  the  Assyrians  themselves;  and  the  system  of  fortification  seecis 
to  have  been  common  to  the  peoples  of  Western  Asia.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  vivid  scenes  of  the  attack  and  defence  d 
these  walls  by  all  the  methods  afterwards  known  to  the  Bcmana, 
the  agger,  testudo,  and  moveable  tower,  the  battering  ram  and 
terebra,  the  catapult  or  balista,  the  wicker  shield  covering  the 
archer  who  clears  the  walls  or  the  pioneer  who  worioB  at  their 
foundation  with  his  pick-axe ;  and  the  lines  of  circmnvailation 
with  their  towers — all  illustrating  the  w(»ds  of  the  prophet : — 

"  I  will  camp  against  thee  round  about,  and  will  lay  siege  against 
thoe  with  a  mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts  ii^inst  thee."" 

Of  domestic  buildings  we  have  a  single  and  very  curious  example 
in  one  of  the  sculptures,  which  seems  to  represent  an  unfortified 
Assyrian  village  :—*'  It  is  observable  here,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  houses  have  no  windows,  and  are,  therefore,  probably  lighted 
from  the  roof ;  next,  that  the  roofs  are  very  curious,  since,  although 
fiat  in  some  instances,  they  consist  more  often  either  of  hemi- 
spherical domes,  such  as  are  still  so  common  in  the  East,  or  ol 
steep  and  high  cones,  such  as  are  but  seldom  seen  anywhere.  Mr. 
Layard  finds  a  parallel  for  these  last  in  certain  villages  of  Noriheru 
»  iMiah  zzix.  3:  ot  Jerem.  tL  6;  Ewk.  It.  8;  zzL  %%\  xxvt  S. 
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Syria,  where  all  the  houses  have  conical  roofs,  built  of  mud,  which 
present  a  very  singular  appearance.  Both  the  domes  and  the  oones 
of  the  Assyrian  example  have  evidently  an  opening  at  the  top, 
which  may  have  admitted  as  much  light  into  the  houses  as  was 
thought  necessary.  The  doors  are  of  two  kinds,  square  at  the  top, 
and  arched;  they  are  placed  commonly  towards  the  sides  of  the 
houses.  The  houses  themselves  seem  to  stand  separate,  though  in 
close  juxtaposition." — Rawlimon. 

§  18.  It  only  remains  to  mention  more  particularly  the  use  of  the 
arch^  which  we  have  met  with  before  in  the  oldest  structures 
of  lower  Babylonia,  and  which  is  found  in  Egypt  at  a  time  as 
remote  as  the  15th  century  b.g.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
Assyrian  examples  is  that  they  show  the  three  stages  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arch,  subsequent  to  the  mere  overlapping  courses  of 
masonry  or  brickwork.  First,  these  overlapping  courses  are  curved 
off  so  as  to  form  a  fahe  pointed  arch.  This  construction,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  very  old  Greek  architecture,  seems  to  be  shown  in 
a  viaduct  leading  to  one  of  the  temples  noticed  above  (that  on  the 
Bcolpture  of  Asshur-bani-pal).  That  it  was  used  for  convenience,  and 
not  from  ignorance,  is  proved  by  its  being  much  later  than  the 
examples  of  the  true  arch.  Next  (in  order  of  simplicity,  but  inters 
mediate  in  time)  is  an  arched  drain  beneath  the  S.E.  palace  at 
Nimrud,  built  of  plain  bricks  (not  wedge-shaped),  which  rise  in  two 
segments  of  a  circle — ^like  the  sides  of  a  Saracenic  arch,  the  curve 
being  given  by  wedges  of  mortar — till  the  lower  edges  of  the  top- 
most bricks  meet,  when  they  are  wedged  apart  by  a  flat  brick  laid 
horizontally  between  them — thus  forming  a  curious  parody  on  the 
pointed  arch.^  Earliest  of  all,  in  the  golden  age  of  art  under  Asshur- 
nasir-pai,we  have  an  arched  drain  beneath  the  N.W.  palace  at  Nimrud, 
and  an  arched  gallery  in  the  ziggurat  of  the  same  plaoe,  in  which  a 
true  semicircular  arch  is  formed  of  bricks  moulded  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  with  a  convex  top  and  a  concave 
bottom  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  arch.  The  greatest  span  of  the  arches 
yet  discovered  is  15  feet.^ 

§  19.  The  plastic  art  of  the  Assyrians  is  seen  in  its  perfection  in 
those  has-rdiefsy  the  subjects  of  which  have  occupied  somuch  of  our 
attention.  The  few  isolated  statues  are  so  inferior,  that  we  might 
be  tempted  to  refer  them  to  quite  a  different  age  and  school,  were  it 
not  for  the  names  inscribed  upon  them,  and  for  the  fact  that  their 
faults  are  common  to  the  works  of  every  age.  They  are  clumsy  and 
ill-proportioned,  with  features  so  flat  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  in 
profile,  llie  fetters  imposed  by  conventional  forms  furnish  no  ade- 
quate explanation ;  for  the  Egyptian  sculptors  knew  how  to  wear 

*  See  the  wood-cnt  \u  the  'Student's  Andent  Oeography,'  p.  318. 
«  FergOflflon,  *  Handbook  of  Ardiltecture/  toL  1.  p.  173. 
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those  fetters  with  dignity  and  even  giaoe.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Assyrian  artist,  accustomed  to  work  in  the  soft  materials  of  the  haa- 
reliefs,  had  not  the  patioice  to  deal  with  the  hard  black  basalt  which 
is  the  usual  material  of  the  single  statues,  and  contented  himself 
with  a  coarse  imitation  of  the  rude  aichaic  fonns. 

In  the  bas-reliefis,  on  the  contrary,  he  expended  his  strength  in 
details;  and  in  this  respect  Assyrian  art  contrasts  strikingly  with 
Egyptian.  The  embroidery  of  the  robes,  the  locks  of  the  hair  and 
beard,  the  muscles  of  the  aims  and  legs,  the  manes  and  trappings  of 
the  horses,  and  the  accessories  in  general,  are  executed  with  a  care 
BO  great  as  even  to  give  secondary  matters  a  primary  importance, 
and  to  injure  the  general  effect  The  breadth  and  dignity,  the  re- 
ligious and  monumental  repose,  of  Egyptian  art  are  altogether 
absent ;  but,  in  place  of  them,  we  have  life,  energy,  and  motion. 
This  difference  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  difl'erent  national 
characters  of  the  two  peoples. 

We  may  trace  three  distinct  periods  and  styles  of  Assyrian  art. 
The  first  is  the  golden  age  of  the  North- West  palace  of  Nimmd ; 
wanting,  indeed,  in  technical  skill  and  freedom,  but  distinguished 
by  strength  and  firmness,  spirit  and  variety.  The  composition  is  of 
Ae  simplest  kind;  the  figures,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
always  shewn  in  profile,  and  with  an  entire  absence  of  perspective, 
which  leads  to  confusion  when — ^as  in  some  sieges — more  than  a 
very  few  figures  are  introduced,  llie  sculptures  of  the  second  age — 
that  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib— aim  at  a  greater  multiplicity  of 
detail,  and  succeed  to  a  certain  extent  by  cleverness  of  arrangement, 
though  still  with  an  entire  absence  of  perspective.  The  dragging  of 
a  colossal  bull  by  several  lines  of  captives,  flanked  by  soldiers  and 
by  attendants  with  various  appliances,  and  some  of  the  battle 
scenes,  are  triumphs  of  ingenuity.  Efiects  of  landscape  scenery  are 
attempted  as  backgrounds :  such  as  a  mountainous  country ;  forests, 
with  their  various  denizens ;  rivers  and  marshes,  with  their  reeds  and 
fishes — the  latter  sometimes  as  large  as  the  boats.  (See  cut  on  p.  3dO.> 
As  a  whole,  the  sculpture  has  the  fault  of  invading  the  province  of 
painting ;  but,  from  the  realistic  point  of  view,  it  tells  its  story  well. 

In  the  last  age — that  of  Asshur-bani-pal — we  might  fancy  that 
some  new  influence  had  come  in  to  correct  the  faults  of  composition, 
while  keeping  closer  than  ever  to  the  imitation  of  nature.  Iliere  is 
a  return  to  the  tnie  priuciples  of  bas-relief,  in  the  absence  of  back- 
grounds of  scenery  or  of  attempts  to  represent  objects  on  different 
planes.  The  accessories  of  the  battle  and  hunting  scenes  are  merely 
indicated  by  the  outline  of  a  fortress,  or  by  a  tree  or  two,  most  fSsiith- 
fully  represented ;  and  the  power  of  delineating  plants  is  oonspicuoas 
in  scenes  where  they  form  the  principal  objects  and  where  the  human 
figures  are  only  the  accessories,  as  in  a  slab  representing  a  garden.   Ba% 
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it  is  chiefly  in  their  animal  forms  that  the  artists  have  shown  a  tnith 
and  freedom,  a  variety  and  energy,  worthy  of  at  least  the  later  age  of 
Greek  art.  "Lions,  wild  apes,  dogs,  deer,  wild  goats,  are  repre- 
sented in  profusion ;  and  we  scarcely  find  a  single  form  that  is  re- 
peated.** Among  the  best  examples  are  a  dog  held  in  a  leash,  a  wild 
ass  pulled  down  by  hounds,  and  several  wounded  lions  in  their  last 
agonies.  But  the  human  forms  are  as  stiff,  and  their  faces  as  inex- 
pressive, as  in  the  older  sculptures ;  while  "  in  that  which  constitutes 
the  highest  quality  of  art,  in  variety  of  detail  and  ornament,  in 
attempts  at  composition,  in  severity  of  style,  and  purity  of  outline, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments  with  which  we 
are  acquainted — those  from  the  North- West  palace  at  Nimnid.  They 
bear,  indeed,  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  later  Egyptian  monu- 
ments do  to  the  earlier."  *' 

§  20.  Of  Assyrian  painting  little  need  be  said,  as  it  was  almost 
entirely  decorative,  displaying  great  skill  in  the  choice  of  colours 
and  the  arrangement  of  patterns.  Whether  the  bas-reliefs  were  fully 
coloured,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  is  still  a  disputed  point.  Those 
in  our  museums  are  now  free  from  colour ;  but  when  first  discovered, 
both  at  Nimrud  and  Khorsaba*!.,  they  showed  traces  of  loccU  colour^ 
ing.  Kawlinson  sums  np  the  case  as  follows : — "  All  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  Assyrian,  as  in  classical  sculpture,  colour  was 
sparingly  applied,  being  confined  to  such  parts  as  tiie  hair,  eyes,  and 
beards  of  men,  to  the  fringes  of  dresses,  to  horse-trappings,  and  other 
accessory  parts.  In  this  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  made  to 
harmonize  sufficiently  with  the  upper  portion,  which  was  wholly 
coloured,  but  chiefly  with  pale  hues.  At  the  same  time  a  greater 
distinctness  was  given  to  the  scenes  represented  upon  the  sculptured 
slabs,  the  colour  being  judiciously  applied  to  disentangle  human 
from  animal  figures,  dress  from  flesh,  or  human  figures  from  one 
another.**^'  In  the  arts  of  gem-engraving,  especially  of  signet- 
cylinders,  intagUo-work,  and  ivory  cutting,  engraving  upon  metals, 
and  casting  a  vast  variety  of  ornaments,  the  excellence  attained  by  the 
Assyrians  can  be  best  seen  by  inspecting  the  objects  in  our  Museum. 

«i  Lajud,  'N1&.  and  Bab.'  abridged  edit  Introd.  p.  zxtil  ;  where,  as  well  as  In 
RAwlliiisoa  (voL  L  e.  vL)  will  be  found  a  description  of  these  scnlptarea  for  which  we 
bAve  not  space. 

4*  •  Five  MonardblM,'  vol.  I.  pp.  450.  451. 


Serio-Comic  Drawing.     (Fro:n  a  Cylinder  ) 


lUkn  Bock  Sculptures  at  Bavlan. 


CHAPTEE  XVIL 


THE  CUNEIFORM  WRITING  AND  LITERATURE, 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION, 

OF  THE  BABYLONIANS  AND  ASSYRIANS. 

9  1.  Antiquity  oftottenbotb  In  E^Bjrpt  and  Mesopotamia.  The  three  staces  of  McityliQpUe. 
MmuUe,  and  cumeifcrm  writing.  An  example.  (  X  Three  stages  of  caneifonn 
writing— arcfaak,  modem,  and  curtioe.  ^  3.  Aryan  and  Amarian  writing.  Dialects 
of  the  latter.  0  «•  Origin  of  the  PeiBian  trilingual  and  htUngual  inscriptions.  The 
key  to  cuneiform  interpretation.  $  5.  Progress  of  the  discovery.  Ro^  nsmes  de> 
ciphered.  Help  flrom  cognate  dialects.  The  BekiMhm  inscription.  Persian  cuneUonn 
inscriptions  conquered.  ^  6.  Progress  of  Anarian  InterpreUtion.  ^  1.  DiiilculUes 
of  the  Anarian  texts.  Variety  of  characters.  Their  ideojfn^ie  and  pkumMc  power. 
Limits  of  the  uncertainty.  (  8.  Materials  used  In  writing,  day  cylinders,  tablets,  kc 
Evidenoe  of  the  use  of  paper  (or  some  such  nutterial)  from  existing  seals.  ^  9. 
Assyrian  literature.  The  library  of  Aishnr-bsnl-paL  ^  10.  The  gresft  work  oa 
Assyrian  grammar.  Booksof  history,  chronology,  sutlatics, law,  religion,  *c  ^  U. 
Mathematical  and  astronomical  sdenoe— derived  from  Babylonia.  ^  llL  The 
GhaUnan  caste,  the  possessors  of  this  science— the  ruling  order  in  the  statau  Thdr 
appearance  in  the  Book  of  DanleL  ^  13.  Account  of  the  Chaldssans  by  Dlodons. 
Their  chief  colleges.  Their  name  becomes  a  by-word.  ^  14.  Kxfeent  of  Ohal<bmn 
science.  Astronomy.  Gosmlcal  year  of  43,200  years.  The  mss,  ner,  and  tor.  I>ivi- 
dons  of  time.  Months— Dsys  of  the  week— Honra  of  the  dsy.  San-dial  and  water- 
clock.  9  15.  Their  astronomlosl  observations.  licUpses  Lunar  cycle.  Cooslella- 
tionsL  A  Babylonian  Zodiac  The  planets.  ChaMgan  astrology.  Propbetie 
almanacks.  Influence  of  the  sstrologen.  Osses  of  Nebachadnessar  and  flwmarherib. 
(  10.  Geometry  and  arithmetic  Qystem  of  notation.  Table  of  squares.  $  17  • 
Bblioiow  of  Aseyria  and  Babylon  essentially  the  same.  PoinU  of  diifereooe.  Gross 
Bsbylonian  Idolatry.  ^18.  The  religion  not  pure  Sabceiam.  The  supreme  god— iS 
in  Babylon^Jufcur  in  Assyria.    His  titles  temples,  and  emblems.    The  F^rmAtr 
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and  MCMd  trte.  $  19.  The  other  detilee.  Flnt  triad:  AnOt  BO^  and  Hoa;  coimo- 
goDic  Second  triad :  Sin^  Shamat,  /bo,  the  Son  Moon,  and  Atmosphere ;  cosmic 
'Fbe  five  planetary  deities,  Ninip  (Satoro).  Merodach  (Jupiter),  jnrgal  (Mars).  Mtar 
(Yenns),  JViefto  (Mercury).  Their  relattoos  to  the  supolor  gods.  $  20.  Oenii  and 
Inferior  deities.    General  remarks. 

§  L  Thb  two  great  nations  of  Mesopotamia  were  the  only  people  of 
antiquity  who  could  dispute  with  the  Egyptians  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  elements  of  knowledge.  It  would  be  a  profitless  quest 
to  decide  the  order  of  precedence,  or  to  determine  how  far  the 
science  of  Mesopotamia  was  independent  of  that  of  the  Nile  valley ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  both  derived  much  from  the 
pdmeval  civilization  of  the  Hamite  and  Gushite  race. 

The  art  of  toriting — the  instrument  of  all  the  sciences'^is  of 
immemorial  antiquity  at  both  these  centres.  Alike  on  the  quarry 
stones  of  the  Grreat  Pyramid,  and  on  the  bricks  of  the  oldest  Chal- 
dasan  cities,  we  find  letters  in  use,  and  that  not  in  their  first  stage : 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  have  already  assumed  the  cursive  form, 
and  the  Babylonian  writing  has  passed  beyond  the  hieroglyphic 
stage.  For  that  it  was  originally  hieroglyphic,  is  a  fact  beyond 
dispute.  Some  combinations  still  recal  the  images  of  the  original 
objects ;  and  the  hieroglyphic  stage  is  still  preserved  by  a  complete 
inscriptiiHi  at  Susa,  which  has  not  yet,  however,  been  properly 
examined. 

The  first  departure  from  strict  picture  toriting  was  to  represent 
the  objects  by  conventional  groups  of  straight  lines  (for  this  form  of 
writing  admits  no  curves),  sometimes  retaining  much  of  the  former 

likeness,— as    ^  for  "hand,"  |         |  for  "house,"  <^  for  "sun" 

(in  place  of  Q),  and  9  g,  which  is  clearly  some  ofifect, 

though  what,  is  a  disputed  point.  In  this  form,  the  writing  is  called 
hieratic,  simply  as  being  in  its  second  stage,  like  the  so-called 
Egyptian  hieratic,  and  not  from  any  peculiarly  sacred  use.  It  was 
evidently  produced  by  the  scratch  of  a  pointed  instrument  on  soft 
clay,  for  that  was  the  sole  material  at  first  used  by  these  people, 
instead  of  pen  and  ink,  papyrus  or  parchment. 

But  a  more  expeditious  mode  came  to  be  invented  by  simple 
pressure  of  the  style  (many  specimens  of  which  are  found  among 
the  ruins)  upon  the  soft  clay,  which  produced  a  mark  Uke  a  nail  or 
^^rcAge  T  ,  whence  the  writing  is  called  cuneiform}  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  this  form — whether  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or  oblique ; 

1  The  term  arrou>1uaded  has  also  been  used ;  but  cune(f<frm  is  now  quite  established. 
Tbe  other  term  is  also  smUguous,  as  there  is  a  combination  of  two  cnneiibrm  elements 


\  ,  which  may  be  more  properly  described  as  an  arrwD-kead. 
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whether  elongated,  as  above,  or  fihort,  f  ;  or  forming  (for  conve- 
nience) a  solid  triangle,  large  or  small,  as  in  the  combination  J\ 

— that  this,  we  say,  is  but  another  form  of  the  straight  stroke 
of  the  so-called  hieratic  writing,  and  the  ont  dement^  by  the  re- 
petition of  which,  in  various  combinations,  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  made.  Were  further  illustration  of  this  primary  point 
needed,  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  an  English  alphabet  of 

cuneiform  elements,     yW  for  A,  "p*  for  E,  &c. 

ITie  hieratic  and  cuneiform  characters  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
their  earliest  combinations,  and  their  essential  identity  may  be  at 
once  traced,  by  comparing  the  inscriptions  on  two  bricks  found 
at  Warka^  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  (supposed)  most  ancient 
king  mentioned  on  the  monuments : — 

Cuneiform  Qiaracten. 


Jl'^-  ^lll 


V^\ir>i  ^Xi^  t 


wm. 


*^\: 


il'>^' 


Ji. 


^_:;'J 


^ 


N.B.— Compare  the  Hieratic  form  on  p.  SSI. 

Ihis  inscription  has  been  read  as  follows : — *'  Beltis,  his  lady,  has 
caused  Urukh  (or  Urkham),  the  pious  chief.  King  of  Hur,  and 
King  of  the  land  (?)  of  Akkad,  to  build  a  temple  to  her." 

§  2.  The  cuneiform  writing  itself  assumes  three  distinct  types 
the  original,  or  archaic,  the  modem,  and  the  cursive.  The  first 
only  is  found  on  all  the  monuments  of  the  Chaldasan  plain,  except 
such  as  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  later  Babylonian  kings.  The 
second,  which  is  a  simplification  of  the  first,  is  used  in  most  of  the 
older  Assyrian  inscriptions  down  to  b.o.  1000.  ITie  last,  which  is 
a  still  more  abbreviated  form,  for  the  sake  of  quicker  writing,  is 
the  common  type  of  the  later  Assyrian  inscriptions  on  day,  from 
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the  10th  to  the  7th  century  b.o.  : '  those  on  stone  were  either  in 
the  archaic  or  modem  character,  apparently  at  the  mere  choice  of 
the  engraver,  just  as  we  carve  inscriptions  either  in  Roman  or 
Gothic  letters.  The  cuneiform  writing  is  always  from  left  to  right ; 
the  cursive  from  right  to  left.  Further,  the  archaic  is  of  one 
uniform  type ;  the  modem  and  cursive  are  varied  in  the  different 
dialects  that  employed  theoL 

§  3.  For  the  cuneiform  writing  is  not  confined  to  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians:  it  was  used  by  all  the  nations  that  held  do- 
minion in  the  plain 
of  Mesopotamia,  down 
to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. Some  few  in- 
scriptions are  even 
found  later  than  the 
Macedonian  conquest ; 
but  from  that  epoch 
it  rapidly  died  out. 
There  are,  however, 
remarkable  differences 
in  the  cuneiform  writ- 
ing of  the  Persians 
and  of  the  other  na- 
tions who  employed 
it.     The  Persian  type  N.B.-Compare  the  cut  on  p.  350. 

being  Aryan,  the  others  are  called  collectively  Anarian.  These 
are :  (1)  The  Assyrian,  which  includes  the  Bahylonian,  for  the 
slight  differences  between  these  two  are  merely  graphic,  that  is, 
in  the  mode  of  arranging  the  same  combinations  of  strokes.  (2) 
The  Armenian,  an  Aryan  language  expressed  in  the  Anarian  type 
of  writing,  in  the  inscriptions  from  the  9th  to  the  7th  centuries  b.c.  on 
the  rocks  about  the  city  and  lake  of  Van.  (3)  The  Susian,  a  Turanian 
dialect  used  in  all  the  inscriptions  of  Elam  or  Susiana.  (4)  The 
Medo-Scythic,  also  a  Turanian  dialect,  established  in  Media  before  the 
Aryan  conquest,  and  surviving  there  as  the  language  of  the  common 
people.  (6)  The  Casdo-Srythic,  or  ChaM<mn,  another  Turanian 
dialect,  the  proper  tongue  of  the  dominant  Chaldseans  of  Babylonia, 
who  preserved  it  among  themselves  as  a  sacred  language. 

§  4.  When  the  Persians  became  masters  of  the  whole  region  of 
these  languages,  they  wrote  their  decrees  and  public  records  in  the 
three  chief  dialects  spoken  by  their  subjects,  the  Persian,  Mtdo- 

*  The  cursiYe  characten  aometimes  approach  bo  near  to  the  Pha^nidan  as  to  suggest 
tlutt  the  source  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  of  all  the  Semitic  and  European  alphabets, 
moj  have  been  from  the  cuneiform  writing.  (See  the  engraving  in  Layard,  <  NId.  ard 
B«b.'  p.  17 1,  abridged  edlUon.)  As  is  natural,  the  strokes  of  the  cundve  writing  approach 
the  atxalgfat  Unes  of  the  hieratic    This  form  alw  admits  some  curvea. 


meraUc 

Cbaraeters. 

l^liK^ 

%-#:E 

'm\  w. 

i{F5rt6g5: 

ff^\>' 
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Sct^hic  (or,  as  it  is  called  for  brevity.  Median),  and  the  Asmfrian : 
sometimes  in  only  two.  These  three  dialects  reprasent  the  Aryan, 
Turanian,  and  Semitic  families  of  language.  Hence  the  perpetu- 
ation of  those  bilingiuU  and  trilingual  inscriptions,  which  have  at 
length  furnished,  in  our  own  day,  a  key  to  cuneiform  interpretation, 
like  that  which  the  Bosetta  stone  supplied  for  the  hieroglyphics ; 
hut  with  this  most  important  difference,  that,  whereas  in  the 
Bosetta  stone  one  of  the  three  versions  is  in  a  well  known  language 
(Greek),  in  the  trilingual  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  characters  and 
languages  were  all  alike  unknown.  Of  these  inscriptions,  before  the 
great  Assyrian  discoveries,  the  principal  were  those  which  had  long 
excited  wonder  at  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  and  Ecbatana  {Hamadan) ; 
and  a  few  bricks  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Babylon. 

§  5.  With  such  materials,  the  German  scholar  Grotefend  under- 
took the  task  of  decipherment  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Bosetta  stone  was  brought  from  Egypt.  Like  Young,  he  sought  first 
for  the  royal  names;  but  there  was  no  oartouche  to  gnide  him. 
He  found,  however,  a  clue  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  Pertian 
column,  the  elementary  wedge  was  constantly  appearing  by  itself 

in  an  oblique  position  ^  .     This  had  already  been  conjectured 

to  mark  the  ends  of  sentences;  just  as,  in  &ct,  the  shorthand 
writer  uses  /  for    • 

Next  Grotefend  observed  that,  on  comparing  different  inscrip- 
tions, there  were  groups  of  signs  constantly  appearing  in  one,  doae 
to  other  prevalent  groups ;  but  in  another,  while  one  of  these  con- 
nected groups  kept  its  place,  the  other  had  disappeared,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  totally  different  group.  Now  this  was  just  what 
would  happen  in  the  inscriptions  of  successive  kings,  each  recording 
his  father's  name  with  his  own ;  as  when  one  inscription  is  of  *'  Darius, 
son  of  Hyttaapn^  another  of  *'  Xersces,  son  of  Dariu$J*  This  happy 
conjecture  (and  conjecture  is  the  beginning  of  all  discovery)  supplied 
the  missing  key.  The  royal  names,  once  found,  could  be  compared 
with  their  Greek  forms,  not  indeed  (as  in  the  Bosetta  stone)  on  the 
same  inscription^  but  in  the  pages  of  history ;  their  forms  being  few 
and  well  marked.  There  are  differences  of  orthography  indeed,  bat 
not  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  discover  the  name  of  **  Xerxet 
(the  son  of)  Darius,  the  Acfuxmenid^  as  *' Kh$hayarsha  (the  son  of) 
Daryavahu^  Edkhamaniakiya/* 

A  certain  number  of  alphabetic  characters  being  thus  determined 
with  probability,  other  words  of  frequent  occurrence  could  be  spelt. 
True,  they  were  in  an  unknown  language ;  but  the  ancient  Persian 
was  known  to  be  of  the  Aryan  fiunily ;  and  words  soon  came  out 
which  had  their  fellows  in  the  Zend,  in  the  modem  Persian,  and  in 
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the  cognate  tongues.  For  example,  the  word  which  we  have  re- 
presented by  (the  son),  and  which  stood  where  that  meaning  was 
required,  came  out  as  ptUra,  a  well'-known  Sanscrit  word ;  nor  was 
it  difficult  to  rend^  the  title  Khskayuthiya,  which  constantly  pre* 
ceded  and  followed  the  royal  names,  as  king.  By  such  a  process 
the  phrase  from  which  our  examples  have  been  taken  came  out 
in  full  as  *'  Ehahayarsha  khshayathiya  wazarka,  khshayathiya 
khflhayathiyanam,  Daryavahush  khshayathiyahya  putra,  Ha- 
khamanishiya,"  meaning,  '*  Xerxes  the  kin$;  great,  the  king  of  kings, 
pf  Darius  the  king  the  son,  the  Ach^emenid."  An  examination  of 
the  phrase  will  show  some  examples  of  grammatical  inflexion. 

In  1815,  Grotefend  published  a  complete  translation  of  some  of 
the  inscriptions ;  and  the  subsequent  labours  of  Sanscrit  scholars 
confirmed  the  general  truth  of  this  method  all  the  more  for  the 
correctieii  of  some  errors  of  detail. 

The  next  great  step  was  made  by  the  transcription  of  the  famous 
trilingual  rock  inscription  of  Behistun,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Persia.  This  had  been  difficult,  from  its  inaccessible  position ;  but 
it  was  efifected  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  in  1835,  and  more  perfectly 
in  1844 ;  and  in  1846,  this  great  pioneer  of  recent  cuneiform  discovery 
published  a  translation  of  the  Persian  column,  which  proved  to  be 
the  record  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (whose  efi&gy  is  sculp- 
tured on  the  tablets)  of  the  leading  events  of  his  reign.'  "  This 
translation  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  examination 
and  criticism  by  Sanscrit  scholars ;  and  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  subject,  and  are  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  it,  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Pereian  cuneiform  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,**  *  This 
result  was  achieved  at  the  very  time  that  Botta  and  Layard  were 
opening  up  the  buried  treasures  of  Nineveh  and  Nimrud;  and 
thus,  as  so  often  happens,  the  key  of  a  new  knowledge  was  obtained 
just  when  it  was  most  wanted. 

§  6.  Its  application,  however,  to  the  Anarian  dialects  still  pre- 
sented immense  difficulties ;  which,  let  it  be  at  once  confessed,  are 
still  only  imperfectly  overcome.  That  the  three  columns  of  the 
Behistun  and  other  trilingual  inscriptions  contained  the  same  matter 
could  scarcely  be  doubted,  and  was  proved  by  the  recurrence  of 
groups  of  characters  in  positions  corresponding  to  the  names  of  per- 
sons, places,  and  so  forth,  in  the  Persian  text.    Where  these  names 

*  *  Jonnud  of  (h«  Boyal  Astatic  Sodeiy/  18  f  6.    Oomp.  chafi.  xlx.  ^  5. 

«Uijaid.Iiitrodaclion  to  tbetbrMged  edition  of 'Ntne^  «A 

Itat,  In  the  three  cimeiform  cbanctera»  of  the  varioiu  aatnpiee  included  within  the  dami- 
nkna  of  the  Ung  of  Perria,  bad  previoualj  been  di«ooyered  at  PfencpoUs,  and  had  enabled 
BanKmf  and  iMSen  to  detennine  the  yalne  of  aeveral  letten  of  the  Fenian  cunellbfin 
ilpfabet*  (ndd.) 

▲MO,  uisr.  2  A 
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differed  from  the  latter  in  form,  as  they  often  did,  classical  and 
Biblical  literature  came  in  to  aid;  and  it  was  proved  that  the 
column  presumed  to  he  Assyrian  was  really  in  a  Semitic  dialect 
lliis  point  once  established,  the  affinities  of  'the  Semitic  languages 
helped  to  determine  the  meanings  of  the  words  and  the  gram- 
matical inflections.  By  the  continued  labours  of  Sir  Henry  Kaw- 
linson,  the  late  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Noiris,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  M.  Oppert, 
and  others,  a  system  of  cuneiform  interpretation  has  been  definitely 
established ;  the  general  meaning  of  almost  any  text  can  now  be 
deciphered ;  and  the  last-named  scholar  has  published  a  Cuneiform 
Grammar. 

§  7.  The  difficulties  of  the  Anarian  texts  consist  partly  in  the 
vast  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  forms,  and  partly  (as  with 
hieroglyphics)  in  the  mixture  of  ideographic  and  phonetic  characters. 
The  Persian  cuneiform  alphabet  contains  only  36  characters,  Bisd 
these  are  alphabetic ;  in  the  Assyrian  the  characters  are  syUdbie,  and 
seem  to  admit  of  an  almost  endless  variety,  thus  resembling  the 
structure  of  the  Chinese  rather  than  of  European  alphabets :  one 
mark,  by  the  way,  of  a  Turanian  origin.  The  characters  are  of  three 
kinds:  Utters,  monogramSy  and  determineUives.  The  second  (like 
the  arbitrary  signs  of  short  hand)  are  an  abbreviated  mode  of  ex- 
pressing proper  names  and  other  words  of  frequent  recurr^oe :  thos 

the  simple  element  f  stands  for  the  god  Asshur^  as  the  primal  source 

of  all  being.    The  third  are  signs  prefixed  to  words  to  indicate  the 

class  to  which  they  belong :  thus  an  eight-rayed  star  (    ^i^, 

hieratic,  with  its  corresponding  cuneiform  ^^^C  —  )  indicates  that 
the  following;  word  is  the  name  of  a  god.  The  difficulty  from  the 
mixture  of  ideographic  and  phonetic  sounds  has  been  explained  in 
speaking  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  but  in  the  Assyrian 
character  it  is  greater  in  degree. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  difficulty  affects  the 
sound  rather  than  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  and  this  is  the  answer 
to  those  sceptics  who,  instead  of  investigating  the  subject,  point  to 
the  immense  discrepancy  in  the  readings  of  proper  names,  especially 
those  of  kings.  For  these  are  the  very  names  which  are  compounded 
of  ideographic  elements ;  and  it  is  only  in  some  few  cases  (as  that 
of  Sennacherib)  that  their  ^Aone^tc  value  has  been  fully  determined. 
But  this  does  not  affect  our  knowledge  of  the  person  and  his  deeds^ 
as  recorded  in  his  annals  and  depicted  on  his  monuments.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  builder  of  the  North- West  Palace  of  Nimrad :  wo 
explore  his  edifices;  we  see  in  our  own  Museum  his  sculptured 
effigy  and  the  pictures  of  his  battles  and  huntings,  with  all  their 
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aooessories ;  we  read  his  annals  in  the  reiterated  copies  of  the  standard 
inacription  cf  Nimrud ;  and  through  all  we  trace  a  certain  group  of 
characters  which  identify  his  name.  Not  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  read- 
ing of  that  name,  is  certainly  annoying ;  but  what  does  it  matter  to 
his  history  ?  Whether  the  king,  of  whom  we  have  so  much  certain 
knowledge,  was  really  called  Asshur-idanni-jpal,  or  Asshur-izir-paly 
or  Asshur-nasir-paJ,  or  something  else,  is  of  no  more  moment  than 
whether  we  record  the  deeds  of  our  own  greatest  king  under  the 
name  of  "  Edward,**  or  of  '*  Longshanks." 

§  8.  One  word  more  as  to  the  materidU  of  Assyrio-Babylonian 
writing.  We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  again  and  again  of  the 
impressed  bricks ;  of  the  clay  cylinders  and  tablets,  which  were  the 
books  of  these  ancient  people,  and  of  which  we  now  possess  an  ex- 
tensive library ;  of  the  inscriptions  on  stone ;  and  the  innumerable 
legends  on  small  objects,  such  as  metals,  gems,  and  even  glass.  In 
their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  especially  with  Egypt,  it  is 
incredible  that  they  should  not  have  used  parchment  or  paper; 
and  the  fact  of  their  having  done  so  is  made  clear,  notwithstanding 
that  nearly  all  researches  thus  (ax  have  been  in  palaces  where  fire 
has  destroyed  everything  combustible :  for,  in  the  great  Assyrian 
library,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  there  "  were  discovered  a 
number  of  pieces  of  fine  clay,  bearing  the  impressions  of  seals,  which 
had  evidently  been  attached,  like  modem  official  seals  of  wax,  to 
documents  written  on  leather,  papyrus,  or  parchment.  The  docu- 
ments themselves  had  perished.  In  the  clay  seals  may  still  be  seen 
holes  for  the  string  or  strips  of  skin,  by  which  the  seal  was  fastened 
to  them.  Jn  some  instances  the  very  ashes  remained^  and  the  marks 
of  the  thumb  and  finger  which  had  been  used  to  mould  the  clay  can 
still  be  traced."  ^  Among  them  is  a  piece  of  clay  bearing  the  im- 
press of  two  seals,  one  Assyrian  and  the  other  Egyptian,  suggesting 
a  treaty  between  kings  of  the  two  countries.  The  Assyrian  signet 
is  unfortunately  illegible,  but  the  Egyptian  bears  the  effigy  and 
name  of  Sabaco,  the  contemporary  of  Sargon.  This  and  other  seals 
of  the  sort  described  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

§  9.  Connected  with  the  system  of  cuneiform  writing,  there  is  a 
mass  of  Assyrian  grammaticai  literature  such  as  was  possessed  by 
no  other  people  of  antiquity,  except  the  Sanacritic  Aryans  of  India, 
and  the  6reek&  Our  wonder  at  the  difficulties  of  modem  cuneiform 
scholars  ceases,  and  our  admiration  of  their  degree  of  success  grows, 
when  we  see  the  pains  imposed  on  the  Assyrians  themselves  by  the 
complication  of  their  writing  and  the  varieties  of  the  Anarian  dialects. 
These  books — and,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  mass  of 
Aflsyrian  literature,  besides  that  inscribed  upon  the  monuments-7 

»  LayanI  *Nln.  and  Bab.'  pp.  171-2,  abridged  editloa.  Tbe  coriona  pemanmet  <ff 
affdalformM  is  ahown  In  the  maimer  of  afBzing  the  aeals. 

2  A  2 
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were  found  in  two  rooms  of  the  palace  of  Asahar-lMUii-iial  at  Nineveh, 
to  which  Mr.  lAyard  gave  the  name  of  the  "  Chambeni  of  Records.* 
The  discovery  is  so  much  tii«  eofxe  interesting  than  that  of  the 
lihnury  in  the  Ramesseum,'  as  that  was  empty,  while  this  retained 
its  multitudinous  treasures,  most  of  which  are  now  in  our  Museum. 
Like  the  other,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  god  and  goddess  of  learning ; 
and  (probably  unlike  the  other)  it  was  a  pMic  library;  for  one  of 
its  most  important  books  bears  the  following  inscription : — *^  Pbkce 
of  Asshur-bani-pal,  king  of  the  world,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  the 
god  Kebo  and  the  goddess  Tasmit  (the  goddess  of  knowledge)  have 
given  the  ears  to  hear  and  opened  the  eyes  to  see  what  is  the  true 
foundation  of  government.  Thej  revealed  to  the  kings,  my  prede* 
cessors,  this  cuneiform  writing,  the  manifestaticm  of  the  god  Nebo, 
the  god  of  supreme  intelligence :  I  wrote  it  upon  tablets,  I  signed 
and  arranged  thran,  and  I  placed  them  in  my  palace/or  the  inttniC' 
Hon  of  my  subfectsJ* 

Thus  far  the  founder  of  the  library:  now  let  us  hear  its  dis- 
coverer. "  llie  doorway  guarded  by  the  fish-gods  led  into  two  smaU 
chambers  opening  into  each  other,  and  once  panelled  with  ba»-reliefis, 
the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  destroyed.  I  shall  call  these 
chambers  '  the  chambers  of  records,'  for  they  appear  to  have  con- 
tained the  decrees  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  the  archives  of  the 
empire  " — (how  much  more  various  were  their  contents,  we  shall  see 
presently).  ''  To  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  floor  they 
were  entirely  filled  with  them — some  entire,  but  the  greats  part 
broken  into  fragments.  They  were  of  difTorent  sizes ;  the  largest 
tablets  were  flat,  and^measured  about  9  inches  by  6^  inches;  the 
smaller  were  slightly  convex,  and  some  were  not  more  than  an  inch 
long,  with  but  one  or  two  lines  of  writing.  The  cuneiform  cha- 
racters on  most  of  them  were  singularly  sharp  and  well-defined,  but 
so  minute  in  some  instances  as  to  be  almost  illegible  without  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  They  had  been  impressed  by  an  instroment  on  the 
moist  clay,  which  had  been  afterwards  baked. 

*'  These  documents  appear  to  be  of  various  kinds,  prindpally  his- 
torical records  of  wars  and  distant  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Assyrians;  royal  decrees  stamped  with  the  king's  name;  lists  of 
the  gods,  and  probably  a  register  of  ofierings  made  in  their  temples ; 
prayers ;  tables  of  the  value  of  certain  cuneiform  letters,  expressed  by 
different  alphabetical  signs ;  trilingual  and  bilingual  vocabuhuies  of 
the  Assyrian  and  of  an  ancient  language  once  spoken  in  the  country 
[the  Accadian] ;  grammatical  phrases ;  calendars ;  lists  of  sacred  days ; 
astronomical  calculations ;  lists  of  animals,  birds,  and  various  objects, 
Sbo,&o.    Many  axe  sealed  with  seals,  and  prove  to  be  legal  oontncts, 

•  See  chKp.  U.  $  31. 
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or  oonveyanoes  of  land.  Others  bear  impressions  of  engraved  cylin- 
ders. On  some  tablets  are  found  Phoenician  or  cursive  Assyrian 
characters,  and  other  signs.  The  adjoining  chambers  contained 
similar  relics,  but  in  far  smaller  numbers.  Many  cases  were  filled 
with  these  tablets,  which  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Wfi 
cannot  overrate  their  value.  They  furnish  us  with  materials  for 
the  complete  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  character,  for  restoring 
the  language  and  history  of  Assyria,  and  for  inquiring  into  the  cu8> 
toms,  sciences,  and,  it  may  perhaps  even  be  added,  literature  of  its 
people.  The  documents  that  have  thus  been  discovered  at  Nineveh 
probably  exceed  all  that  have  yet  been  afforded  by  the  monuments 
of  Egypt."' 

§  10.  Some  progress  has  been  already  made  in  deciphering  these 
documents.  The  one  which  bears  the  inscription  above  quoted 
proves  to  be  nothing  lees  than  a  vast  Encyclopedia  of  Ajuyrio-Baby* 
Ionian  Chrammar,  explaining  the  difficulties  both  of  the  writing  and 
the  language,  and  consisting  of  the  following  five  parts :— (1)  A 
Lexicon  of  the  Accadian  (Casdo-Scythtc  or  CTialdaan)  Language,  with 
the  meanings  of  the  woids  in  Assyrian.  This  work  removes  any  re- 
maining doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Cbaldaean  order  had  a  peculiar 
language,  in  which  their  sacred  and  scientific  treatises  were  composed, 
and  opens  the  way  ((x  the  full  understanding  of  that  language. 
(2)  A  Dictionary  of  Assyrian  Synonyms :  (3)  An  Assyrian  Gram' 
mar,  containing  the  conjugations  of  verbs :  (4)  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Characters  of  the  Anarian  Cuneiform  Writing,  with  their  ideo^ 
graphic  meanings  and  ihrnr  phonetic  values  :  (5)  Another  Dictionary 
qf  the  same  Characters,  compared  with  the  primitive  hieroglyphics 
from  which  they  were  derived.  The  mere  enumeration  of  these 
titles  is  enough  to  raise  the  highest  expectations  of  light  to  be  gained 
from  their  complete  decipherment.  The  several  tablets  which  form 
(so  to  speak)  the  leaves  or  folios  of  this  great  work,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  other  books  in  the  library — often  written  on  both  sic^— are 
carefully  numbered,  and  they  were  doubtless  arranged  in  cases  in 
the  order  of  this  paging. 

Among  the  other  treasures  of  this  "  Royal  Library  of  Nineveh," 
roughly  enumerated  above  by  Mr.  I^yard,  the  most  important  are 
the  following : — For  history  and  chronology  we  have  only  fragments 
— ^but  invaluable  fragments — of  the  TaMe  of  Eponymous  Officers, 
complete  for  almost  three  centuries  (b.c.  911  to  660),  which,  like 
the  lists  of  Athenian  Archons  and  the  Roman  Fasti  Consulares,  con- 
stantly assigns  the  events  recorded  in  the  royal  annals  to  their 
proper  years,  and  fixes  the  succession  of  the  kings  themselves.  A 
•ingle  fragment,  unhappily,  is  all  that  remains  of  a  Synchroniccd 

'  Laxard,  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon/  abridged  edlUon,  pp.  169-171. 
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History  of  Assyria  and  Babylon^  in  parallel  columns.  There  are  the 
fragments  of  a  Geographical  Dictionaiy,  containing  an  enumeration  of 
the  countries,  cities,  mountains,  and  rivers,  known  to  the  Assyrians ; 
and  those  of  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  used  in  the  country :  as 
well  as  a  vast  mass  of  statistical  documents  relating  to  the  hierarchy 
of  administrative  officers,  and  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire, 
their  productions  and  revenues.  Law  is  represented  by  the  fragments 
of  a  treatise  on  private  rights ;  and  Religion  by  a  vast  number  of 
mythological  fragments,  not  yet  deciphered,  and  by  the  remains  of 
a  collection  of  Hymns,  the  style  of  which  often  resembles  the  Hebrew 
Psalms.  The  taste  thus  shown  for  these  compositions  throws  light 
on  the  call  made  upon  the  captive  Jews,  so  familiar  to  us  in  the 
pathetic  language  of  their  own  Psalmody: — "By  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  there  we  sat  down:  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered 
Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof. 
For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us  a  song, 
and  they  that  wasted  us,  mirth ;  saying,  Sing  us  (f  the  songs  <f 
Zion:** 

§  11.  Next  to  grammar,  however,  the  collection  appears  to  be 
richest  in  that  mathematical  and  astronomical  science,  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Assyrians  learnt  from  the  Babylonians. 
This  science— consisting  chiefly  of  arithmetic,  and  of  astronomy, 
with  its  perversions  in  astrology,  magic,  and  divination — seems  to 
have  sprung  up,  like  the  art  of  building,  among  the  primeval  Cushite 
race.  The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  divided  the  invention  of 
these  sciences  between  Egypt  and  Babylonia ;  and  modem  enquiries 
tend  to  show  that  their  priority  and  superiority  was  in  the  latter 
coimtry.  The  exact  emplacement  of  their  earliest  temple  towers^ 
the  Sab«an  character  of  their  religion,  the  astronomical  symbols 
found  on  their  earliest  monuments,'  concur  to  indicate  that  the  Baby- 
lonians observed  the  heavens  from  remote  antiquity.  The  elaborate 
chronological  computations  of  Berosus,  and  the  stories  of  astronomical 
observations  going  back  to  a  fabulous  antiquity,'^  prove,  at  least, 
that  they  possessed  a  science,  the  origin  of  which  vras  forgottai, 
even  by  themselves. 

§  12.  This  science  was  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste,  called  the 
Chaldjeaks.  They  were  a  true  caste,  for  their  learning  was  both 
exclusive  and  hereditary.  We  call  them  priestly,  because  a  certain 
religious  character  was  attached  to  the  whole  body,  though  all  did 
not  necessarily  fulfil  sacerdotal  functions.  Every  priest  must  be  a 
Chaldaean ;  but  not  every  Ghalda^an  was  in  practice  a  priest  At 
Babylon  they  were  in  all  respects  the  ruling  order  in  the  body  politic, 

>  Ptalm  cxxxvil.  1-3.    See  note  B  to  chapter  x. 

*  As  the  mocm  oa  tbe  slgnet^lhidw  of  Urakh.  m  See  abov^  dwp.  z.  note  A. 
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unitiDg  in  themselves  the  characters  of  the  Egyptian  sacerdotal  and 
military  classes.  They  filled  all  the  highest  offices  of  state  under  the 
king,  who  himself  belonged  to  the  order.  In  the  Jewish  campaigns, 
both  of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find  the  RahwEnuga 
(X  Bab  Mag  (that  is  the  Arphimagita)  of  the  Chaldaeans  one  of  the 
principal  generals ;  and  we  have  seen  the  same  functionary  acting 
as  i^ent  twice  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  mention 
of  a  Rab  Mag  under  Sennacherib,  combined  with  the  sacerdotal 
character  clearly  assumed  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  seems  to  show 
that  a  common  religion  gave  to  the  ChaldsBan  caste  a  similar 
influence  in  Assyria  as  in  Babylon,  and  that  the  Assyrian  kings 
were  initiated  into  the  order." 

It  is  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  that  the  Chaldaean  caste  make  their 
appearance  most  distinctly,  as  the  possessors  not  only  of  a  special 
"learning,"  but  of  a  peculiar  "tongue.**"  They  are  associated 
with  the  magicians,  astrologers,  sorcerers,  and  soothsayers — probably 
classes  of  the  order.^  They  are  applied  to  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
expound  his  dreams,  and  by  Belshazzar  in.  their  character  of  "  in- 
terpreters **  of  oracles  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  jealousy  charac- 
teristic of  a  privil^ed  religious  order  is  seen  in  their  readiness  to 
accuse  Shadiach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  before  Nebuchadnezzar.^* 
.We  have  examples  of  initiation  into  their  order  in  the  case  of  these 
three  Jews  and  Daniel;^  and  the  latter  was  made  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  "  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers,  Chaldseans,  and 
soothsayers."^  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  conversed  with  the 
ChaldRpan  priests  at  Babylon ;  and  the  account  given  of  them  by 
the  latter  is  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 

§  13.  This  writer  says  that  the  Chaldseans  were  the  most  oftdent 
df  iht  Bahyloniana — a  most  important  testimony  in  reference  to  the 
vexed  question  of  their  origin— and  that  they  formed  in  the  state  a 
class  like  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Established  to  practise  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  they  passed  their  whole  lives  in  meditating  questions  of 
philosophy,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  their  astrology .^^ 
They  were  addicted  especially  to  the  art  of  divination,  and  framed 
predictions  of  the  future.  They  sought  to  avert  evil  and  to  ensure 
good  by  purifications,  sacrifices,  and  enchantments.  They  were 
versed  in  the  arts  of  prophesying  by  means  of  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  of  explaining  dreams  and  prodigies,  and  the  omens  furnished 
by  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice.    The  writer  adds  that 

II  The  ooDtiniumoe  of  this  royal  oooptfttlon,  even  when  Babylon  was  nnder  Uie  Greek 
kliig^  of  ^yria,  may  perhaps  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Strabo  ctOla  Seleocus  a 
Chakhean  (zvL  1,  $  6) ;  bat  this  may  mean  only  '*  King  of  QMldsa." 

u  Daniel  L  4.  »  Daniel  11.  2, 10 ;  iv.  7 ;  v.  7, 1 1. 

n  Dml  iil.  8.  »  Dan.  L  "  Dan.  v.  11. 

<v  The  ivTpokoyia  of  Diodoms  ii  primarily  a$tronomy,  incladhig  also  attrvloffjf. 
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this  knowledge  was  not  aoqaired  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the 
Greeks ;  for  the  learning  of  tlie  ChaUUeans  was  a  family  tradition. 
The  son  who  inherited  it  from  his  father  was  exempt  from  all  paUio 
imposts.  Having  their  parents  (or  instructors,  they  had  the  doable 
advantage  of  being  taught  everything  witiioat  reserve,  and  of  giving 
more  implicit  credit  to  their  teachers.  Trained  to  the  study  from 
their  infiEincy,  they  made  great  progress  in  astrology — ^both  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  young  learn  and  from  the  long  period  of 
their  instruction.  The  Chaldaeans,  always  resting  at  the  same  fixed 
stage  of  learning,  reoeive  their  traditions  unaltered ;  while  the  Greeks 
(says  Diodorus),  thinking  only  of  gain,  are  always  forming  new 
sects,  contradicting  one  another  about  Uiemost  important  doctrines, 
and  thus  disturbing  the  minds  of  their  disciples,  who,  tossed  about 
in  a  oontinual  uncertainty,  end  by  believing  nothing.  Divested  of 
the  cynical  way  oi  putting  the  motives  and  results,  we  have  here  a 
valuable  allusion  to  the  difiference  between  the  stereotyped  learning 
of  an  authoritative  caste  and  the  vigorous  spirit  of  free  enqniry. 

The  Ghaldasans  were  settled  throughout  the  whole  country,  but 
there  were  some  special  places  where  they  had  regular  oollegee.  The 
chief  of  these  were  Borsippa,  near  Babylon,  and  Ur  (OrchoS),  in 
the  lower  country ;  whence  Strabo  recognizes  two  schools  of  the 
Chaldseans,  the  Borsippeni  and  Orcho&ii."  Their  next  seats  in  im- 
portance were  Babylon  itself,  and  the  t¥rin  cities  of  Sippara  (Sephar- 
valm)."  Under  the  supremacy  of  Kome,  their  contributions  to  science 
were  still  remembered  with  honour  ;*  but  more  generally  their  name 
had  become  a  byword  for  the  arts  of  prophetic  and  magical  impos- 
ture." Just  as  the  fortune-tellers  of  modem  times  have  been  called 
Egyptians  (Gypsies),  so  were  astrologers  and  conjurors  in  general 
styled  Babyloiiiuns  and  Ctmldfjeans;  their  occult  science  was  the 
Ars  Cfiokloecrum ;  their  genethliacal  calculati<His,  Bahylonii  nufmeri 
and  r<UwM$  Chaldaicos  ,*"  their  replies  to  enqnirers  into  the  fritore, 
ChaicUr&rum  montto,  Chaldctorum  vatalitia  prcedicta. 

§  14.  The  real  science  on  which  this  mixed  reputation  was  based 
was,  as  we  have  said,  chiefly  astronomical  and  arithmetical ;  involving 
also  a  re;];ular  calendar,  an  elaborate  scheme  of  astronomical  chro- 
nology, and  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  which  has  been 
handed  down,  through  Phcenicia  and  Greece,  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe." 

w  Stnib.  xvL  p.  739.  w  Plln.  •  H.  N/  vi.  S6. 

*  Cic  '  l>e  iMv.*  I.  41—"  Gbaldffi  cognltione  aatrorttm  lollertlaqiM  ingenionim  ants- 
c^Uont: "  comp.    Strab.  xv.  p.  208  ;  Diud.  ti.  29. 

«i  Clc.  •  INv.'  L  e. ;  Hor. '  Od.'  1. 11, 2 ;  Jav.  vl.  652,  x.  94 ;  Appian.  Syr.  c.  S8 ;  CuTi.  L 10. 
V.  1 ;  Cbto,  •  R.  R.'  V.  4 ;  JoMeph.  'B.  J.'  il.  7,  $  3. 

**  Also  in  Greek,  XaXSaiuy  fLetfotet,  XaXSatMv  ^if^iUt, 

*•  For  the  exposition  of  this  lystem,  which  would  be  out  of  pUce  bera,  see  BSckbt 
Metrologlache  Untersucfaungen,'  Mr.  Urote's  discnasloii  of  Uutk  work  in  the  *Cl«HiGal 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Babylonian  astrcnmny  was  more 
truly  scientific  than  the  Egyptian,'*  and  that  it  reached  the  highest 
perfection  attainable  without  the  aid  of  optical  instruments.  The 
ChaldsBans  knew  the  synodic  period  of  the  moon,  the  equinoctial  and 
solstitial  points,  the  true  length  of  the  year,  as  dependent  on  the 
annual  course  of  the  sun  (within  a  narrow  limit  of  error),  and  even  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
their  want  of  accurate  instruments,  they  made  a  mistake  in  the 
amount  of  the  precession,  and  calculated  it  at  30  seconds  instead 
of  50.  Hence  their  great  coamtcal  year — that  is,  one  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  equinoctial  points  among  the  fixed  stars — was  made  too 
long  in  the  like  proportion,  namely,  43,200  solar  years  instead  of 
26,000  (to  use  round  numbers).  This  period  of  43,200  years  was 
^e  basis  both  of  their  arithmetical  and  chronological  computations : 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  antediluvian  age  of  Berosus  con- 
tained 10  such  cosmic  years  (432,000  solar  years).  If  we  consider 
this  as  a  greater  comnical  year^  his  so-called  historical  period  of 
86,000  years  (including  the  mythical  first  dynasty)  would  be  the 
monih^  or  twe^th ]paii,  of  such  a  year;  and  this,  again,  is  10  times 
the  period  of  3600  years,  which  the  Babylonians  called  the  sar, 
Berosus  tells  us  that  their  chronological  computations  were  based  on 
these  three  denominations — the  son  (a^a-os)  of  60  years,  the  ner 
(yStpof)  of  600  years,  and  the  aar  (adpos)  of  3600  years ;  and  his 
antediluvian  period  of  432,000  years  is  composed  of  120  sars.** 

With  regard  to  the  more  prevalent  divisions  of  time,  they  appear 

Mownm.'  and  tlw  articles  on  Wei^ta  and  Measares  In  the  'Diotionazj  of  Antiqnltfeik' 
2nd  edition.  It  ia  enough  here  to  Bay  that  the  Bystem  la  baaed  on  the  only  reaUy  naturat 
mid  ackntijic/mmdatioru,  of  the  dtanenalons  of  ihe  human  body  for  smaller  measurea 
and  the  eejuHgealmal  snbdlvlalon  of  a  large  circle  of  the  earth  for  the  larger :  the  former 
being  corrected  by  the  latter;  and  the  meaanres  of  surface,  boI^  capacity,  and  weight, 
being  derlTed  from  theee.  Hence  It  appears  that  the  modem  French  metric  tyibem  is 
as  much  at  varianoe  with  hiatory  aa  it  ia  with  nature  (in  its  abandonment  of  the  measurea 
of  the  homan  hoAy),  and  with  tdence  (in  its  baais  on  the  eenUsmal  dlTlslon  of  the 
qoadnnt,  which  waa  rejected  hy  mathemattdans  and  astronomers  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  Invented  by  the  fanatical  decfanallsts  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  not  even  properly 
dsetedl;  for  then  the  circle  would  have  to  be  divided  into  100  or  1000  degrees,  not 
400).  *«  See  above,  chap.  Iz.  $  2. 

«  BeroB.  *  CSialddIca,'  ap^  Synoell.  p.  17,  A.,  Euseb.  'Cbron.  Arm/  Pars  L  c  1,  $$  1,  2. 
The  statement  of  Apollodorus,  that  Berosus  represented  Alorus,  the  first  Cbaldieon  King 
of  Babylon,  aa  reigning  10  $an  (3t,000  years)  is  a  very  valuable  testimony  that  Berosus 
lecopiised  tbe  period:  but,  Moses  of  Cboreoe  pointed  out  that  the  King's  name  arose 
from  the  tendency  of  ancient  writers  to  personify  periods  of  time.  It  is  also  to  be 
ohierved  that  Berosus  says  nothing  of  the  mMk  by  wbidi  the  tar  was  derived  flrom  the 
laer  and  the  tier  from  the  ao$s.  Jt  is  obvious,  arithmeUcally  thau  as  the  mm  &=.  00  yean, 
the  «ier  s  10  90$$i  ss  600  (ix.  60  X  10)  years,  and  the  «ar  =s  6  neri  z=.  60  «Mn 
=■  3600  (we.  either  60  X  10  X  6,  or  at  once  60  X  60)  years.  Professor  Rawllnson  con- 
sMerB  that  the  system  went  on  hy  alternate  multiples  of  6  and  10 :  thus  6  X  10  :=  60* 
ttw ism;  60  X  10  =  600  the  ner;  600  X  60  »  3600  the  tar;  3600  X  10  =  36,000  the 
*  period  of  Atoms;"  but  the  next  multiple  is  not  6  but  12,  giving  the  aniedilnvlan 
perled  of  412,000,  which  Berosoa,  however,  at  once  derived  from  the  tar,  as  120  tart. 
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to  have  used  the  month  of  30  days,  and  the  year  of  12  months,  from 
immemorial  antiquity ;  and  also  the  week  of  7  days,  the  nomen- 
clature of  which,  from  the  7  chief  heavenly  bodies,  coincides  with 
the  7  stipes  of  their  temple-towers,  and  seems  on  other  grounds  also 
to  have  been  invented  by  them.  The  system  is  well  worth  a  few 
words  of  explanation,  especially  as  it  is  often  derived  from  mistaken 
data.  The  Latin  names  of  the  days  will  best  show  the  planets  from 
which  they  are  derived :  (1)  Dies  Soils ;  (2)  D.  Lunao ;  (3)  D.  Martis ; 
(4)  D.  Mercurii ;  (5)  D.  Jovis;  (6)  D.  Veneris ;  (7)  D.  Satumi. 

Ilie  carious  point  here  is  the  want  of  any  astronomical  sequence^ 
whether  on  the  Ptolemaic,  or  Copemican,  or  any  conceivable  system. 
One  simple  solution  is  that  each  hour  was  under  planetary  govern- 
ment, and  the  influence  ruling  the  day  was  that  f^-esiding  over  its 
first  hour.  As  the  day  contains  24  (=  3  X  7  +  3)  hours,  the  ruler 
of  the  second  day  is  the  Srd  in  order  after  the  ruler  of  the  first  day, 
and  80  on.  Beginning  the  Ist  day  with  Satumy  the  chief  Baby- 
lonian planetary  god,  and  counting  inwards  according  to  the  most 
ancient  (the  so-called  I^tolemaic)  solar  system,  the  25th  hour,  or  the 
first  of  the  2nd  day,  falls  to  the  Sun ;  the  first  of  the  3rd  day  to  the 
Mfjon ;  of  the  4th  to  Mercury ;  of  the  oth  to  Mars ;  of  the  6th  to 
Jupiter ;  of  the  7th  to  Venus, 

lliis  explanatioQ  is  furnished  by  Dion  Gassius ;  but  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  prefers  a  scheme  based  on  the  sexagesimal  division  of  tbe 
day  (iuto  60  hours)  which  he  maintains  that  the  Babylonians  had 
in  common  with  the  Hindoos.  Beginning  with  tbe  planet  nearest 
to  the  earth,  the  first  hour  belongs  to  the  Moon^  and  the  first  day  i» 
Monday;  the  61st  hour  falls  to  Mars,  and  the  day  is  Tues- 
(Tuisco^s-)  day;  the  12l8t  to  Mercury^  Wednes-^Woden^a-)  day, 
the  181st  to  Jupiter,  ThurS'(Thor's-)  day;  the  24l8t  to  Venus 
Fri-^Friga^s-)  day;  the  301st  to  Saturn,  Satur-day ;  the  36 Ist  to 
the  Sun,  Sunrday, 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Babylonians 
the  division  of  the  day  into  12  hours  (i.  e.  of  the  day  and  night 
into  24),  as  well  as  the  sun-dial  and  the  gnomon  ;**  a  testimony  the 
more  important,  as  it  occurs  incidentally  in  a  passage  recounting^ 
Egyptian  contributions  to  science.  But  their  hours  were  the  true 
equinoctial  hours,  whereas  those  of  the  Greeks  were  of  variable  length, 
according  to  the  time  of  simrise  and  sunset.  They  also  measured 
time  by  the  toater-dock — the  clepsydra  of  the  Greeks. 

§  15.  1'he  report  of  their  DEimous  series  of  observations,  going  back 
to  1903  years  before  Alexander's  conquest  of  Babylon,  has  now  been 
proved  to  be  a  mistake ;  but  Pliny  quotes  the  testimony  of  Epigenes, 
that  they  had  similar  records  for  720  years,  inscribed  on  tablets  of 

*  Herod,  ii.  109.  The  gnomon  wm  th«  tlyle  or  other  ecig«  which  castt  the  flhadov  t» 
the  (Uat-S««  •  Diet,  of  Aotfc*  art.  I\>mt». 
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bnmt  brick.''  Berosus  states  that  these  observations  reached  back 
to  the  time  of  Nabonassar,  who  destroyed  the  records  of  previoas 
kings ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  the  limit  of  their 
observations.  Ptolemy  specifies  the  same  limit  (of  b.o.  747)  in 
speaking  of  their  accurate  observation  of  eclipses ;  and  among  those 
he  quotes  are  five  of  the  moon,  which  have  been  verified  as  falling 
in  the  years  b.o.  721,  720,  621,  523.  The  first  (on  March  10, 
B.a  721)  is  especially  noteworthy,  as  having  been  total  at  Babylon. 
They  ascribed  solar  eclipses  to  their  true  cause ;  but,  according  to 
Diodorus,  their  skill  only  extended  to  the  prediction  of  lunar  eclipses, 
and  they  were  content  with  observing  the  solar.  Among  recent 
discoveries  is  a  tablet  containing  the  record  of  a  solar  eclipse  in  the 
reign  of  Asshur-danin-il  II.,  June  15,  b.o.  763,  which,  with  the  help 
of  the  Canons,  fixes  Assyrian  chronology  as  far  back  as  B.o.  900. 
This  power  of  calculating  eclipses  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
"Metonic"  or  ** golden  cycle"  of  223  lunations,  after  which  the 
eclipses  recur  in  the  same  order ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that 
they  reckoned  this  cycle  at  18  years  10  days."" 

Their  observations  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  imply  a  careful  identification  of  the  fixed  stars ;  and  there  is 
little,  if  any,  doubt  that  they  invented  the  system  of  constellations, 
of  which  mention  is  made  as  early  as  the  Book  of  Job.''  We  have 
in  the  British  Museum  a  conical  black  stone,  carved  with  figures, 
which  seem  evidently  to  represent  some  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
and  other  constellations.  The  8tm,  in  its  twofold  form — male  and 
female — and  the  Moon,  are  grouped  as  a  triad  in  the  centre ;  and 
among  the  surrounding  figures  are  clearly  the  Bam,  the  Bull,  the 
Serpent,  the  Scorpion,  the  Dog,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Arrow.  There 
are  also  quadrangular  figures  (like  a  house  or  altar),  surmounted  by 
onblems,  which  may  perhaps  represent  the  "  Houses "  of  the  Sun 
and  the  positions  of  the  planets  at  the  time  of  engraving  the  stone."^ 
The  Babylonians  appear  to  have  divided  the  Zodiac  in  two  ways, 
according  to  the  paths  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon ;  the  one  set  of 
divisions  being  called  the  "Houses  of  the  Sun,"  the  other  the 
"  Houses  of  the  Moon ;"  but  the  nature  of  the  distinction  is  not 
understood.    The  existing  records  of  planetary  observations  are  said 

«  Plhk.  *  H.  N.*  Til.  se.  **  Epigenes  aprid  Bal^UmlM  DOCXX.  aanomm  obMnratkmes 
lidemia  coctilibus  Utercolfs  InscriptM  dooet" 

*  GemlDiu^  $  16.  The  exact  period  1b  18  yean,  10  days,  t  hoan,  43  minutes.  The 
Gndc  aatrooomer  Heton,  in  the  time  of  the  Pdoponneslan  War,  reckoned  it  at  19  years 
inchtawe,  which  Is  reallj  18  years.  »  Job  xxxrlH.  31, 3X 

>»  For  TtewB  of  the  stone  and  the  fignrea  upon  It,  see  RawUnson,  *  Five  Monarchies,' 
vfA.  m.  pp^  418, 419.  The  date  is  said  to  be  of  the  lath  century  B.C.  Over  one  of  the 
so-called  *  Hooses"  is  the  exact  symbol  now  nsedf  or  I'enm,  f  and  an  arrow-bead  ^  ^ 
wbkh  Is  still  the  «ymbol  of  Mars  (f,  looking  singularly  like  a  ooi\Junctlon  of  the  two 
piaiN*s:  but  this  may  be  mere  fancy. 
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to  contain  notices  of  tlie  satellites  of  Juinter  and  even  of  Saturn. 
Of  the  former,  at  least  one  has  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye  even 
in  our  own  climate;"  but  tho  latter  can  haidly  have  been  yimble, 
even  to  the  most  practised  eyes  and  in  a  Chaldsean  atmosphere, 
without  telescopic  aid.  The  po$9tbiliiy  of  this  is  suggested  by  the 
disooYery  of  a  convex  kna^  which  is  now  in  the  British  Muflenm. 

The  Astrology  of  the  Chaidaeana — so  constantly  referred  to  in 
SScripture  and  in  classical  Literature — was  the  exact  prototype  of 
all  the  later  forms  of  that  gigantic  but  seductive  imposture.  Its 
leading  character  was  genethliaeal — ^the  system,  naznely,  which  fore* 
told  the  fortune  that  would  follow  the  ''native"  through  li&,  and 
especially  at  certain  epochs,  from  the  configuration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  or  (as  some  astrologera  prefinrred 
to  reckon)  of  his  conception,  it  was  believed  (as  Diodorus  telle 
us)  ^  that  every  human  being  was  IxMm  under  the  influence  of  some 
star — ^bcni^rnant  or  malignant ;  but  this  influence  might  be  crossed, 
opposed,  or  intensified,  by  various  othen ;  so  that,  to  tell  the  fortune 
of  any  "  native,"  it  was  necessary  to  reproduce  by  calculation  the 
exact  figure  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  his  natal  hour :  and  tiiia  was 
his  "  horoscope." 

But  Diodorus''  also  informs  us — and  existing  tablets  confirm  his 
testimony — that  the  Babylonian  astrology  had  a  wider  range. 
''  The  Gbaldftans  professed  to  predict  from  the  stara  such  things  as 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  high  winds  and  storms,  great  heats,  the 
appearance  of  comets,  eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  the  like.  They 
published  lists  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  tables  showing 
what  aspects  of  the  heavens  portended  good  or  evil  to  particular 
countries.  Lists  of  these  two  kinds  have  been  found  by  Sir  Henry 
Kawlinson  among  the  tablets.  ....  The  great  majority  of  the 
tablets  are  of  an  astrological  character,  recording  the  supposed  influ- 
ence of  the  heaveuly  bodies,  singly,  in  conjunction,  or  in  opposi- 
tion, upon  all  sublunary  affiiira,  from  the  fiite  of  empires  to  the 
washing  of  hands  or  the  paring  of  nails.**  **  -  They  also  ventured  to 
predict  the  weather  which  would  occur  on  particular  days  of  the 
year.""  Thus  it  appeara  that  these  Ohaldasan  almanacks  were  the 
veritable  prototypes  of  our  own  '  Moore's,'  '  Murphy*s,'  and  '  Zad- 
kiel's,*  in  short,  of  the  utterly  abominable  class  of  astrological 
almanacks,  with  their  predictions  about  kings  and  states,  and  their 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  inflnenocs  attached  to  the  several  days,  by 

•1  Thto  Matement  to  made  from  penonal  kiHiwIedfte.  ooDftmMd  by  m««bi1  oteerven. 

s'  niiid.  Sic  U.  81,  $  1.  u  Diod.  U.  80.  ^  6. 

M  lUwllnaon.  •  Five  Monarchiet,'  voL  liL  pp.  436.  436.  Tto  enmtutloa  of  tbe  wboto 
■erlM  of  Ubletfi,  on  which  Sir  Henry  RawUiuon  la  now  ensag^  may  be  expected  Ic 
Uirow  ranch  farther  light  on  tlie  astronomical  knowkdge  of  the  Babjioniana. 

*  Golom.  xl.  1,  9  3. 
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mesne  of  wbicb  even  now  a  few  knaves  or  crazy  enthiuiaBta  prey 
upon  ignorance  or  sillier  onriosity. 

But  in  those  days  the  faith  was  real ;  and,  whether  as  scribes  and 
interpreters,  as  framers  of  horoscopes  or  utterers  of  magic  formularies, 
or  exorcists  of  evil  spirits,  the  GhaldsBans  were  in  a  great  measure 
the  masters  of  public  and  private  life :  if  they  could  not  control 
destiny,  they  directed  the  steps  which  brought  it  on.  The  picture 
drawn  by  Ezekiel  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  mode  of  deciding  whether 
to  march  against  Eabbah  or  Jerusalem : — **  For  the  king  of  Babylon 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to 
tuse  divination:  he  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  consulted  with 
images,  he  looked  in  the  liver"* — ^receives  the  fullest  confirmation 
from  Sennacherib's  records  of  his  own  faith  in  astrology.  On  one 
occasion  this  king  refused  to  give  a  decisive  battle,  and  on  another 
he  kept  back  from  a  promising  campaign,  because  the  conjunctions 
of  the  stars  were  unfftvouiable.'' 

§  16.  The  astronomical  and  astrological  calculations  imply  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  geometrical  constructions;  and  Strabo  says 
that  the  Greek  geometers  often  quoted  the  works  of  certain  Cbaldaeans, 
as  Giden,  Naburianus,  and  Sudinus."  But  of  the  system  of  ArUhmeiic 
which  was  used  in  Babylonia  from  a  very  high  antiquity,  we  know 
something  from  existing  tablets,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  numerals 
in  inscriptions.    Their  system  of  decimal  notation  had  a  remarkable 

likeness  to  the  Boman.    The  simple  wedge   j    stands  for  1;  and 
there  are  new  signs  for  10,  ^  ;  for  60,  the  simple  wedge  again,  ^ 
and  for  100^  T^^«    From  1  to  9,  the  units  are  merely  accumu- 
lated with  a  peculiar  grouping  (the  Boman  system  of  subtracting 
units  by  prefixing  them  to  X  being  unknown).    From  11  to  19,  we 

have  the  unit  groups  with  the  sign  of  10  (  ^  j  prefixed,  just  like 

the  Boman  XI.  &a  So  20,  30,  40  are  expressed  by  two,  three, 
and  four  of  the  s^ns  for  10,  just  like  XX.  &o.,  and  from  60  to 
90  by  the  proper  number  of  lO's  with  the  sign  of  50  prefixed, 
like  LX.  &C.*  Not  so,  however,  with  the  hundreds,  which  are 
expressed  by  prefixing  the  proper  number  of  units  to  the  sign  for 
100,  just  as  we  say  <m«-hundred,  ftoo-hundred,  &a,  up  to  1000 

«  IBuk.  Bd.  fll ;  campM«  1a$Uh  zhiL  IS. 

•r  SeeftartlMr.  reapectfiig  the  GhaldMOi  Mtrology.  CUtarefaiu,  ap.  Dlos.  LiSrt  Fracm. 
f  6;  Tteoplifastiu.  mp,  PlrooL  * OnmiMiit  In  Plal  Ttan.'  pu  S86,  F; 

•  Bift  wiiiitlmni  tbe  arium  ><mli  are  aooomaUted  (Uke  the  tMdgei  ftir  unlb)  tnm 
l*toM^Slvii«  Y^  torso,  and  to  on. 
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which  is  ofifl^en-hundred.     The  system  will  now  be  easily  seen 
in  the  following  table  (from  Professor  Rawlinson) :— 


1    T 

"  <t 

100 

!  T- 

2    TT 

12  <TT 

203 

TT!- 

3  m 

20  « 

300 

TTTT- 

4   V 

80  <« 

400 

VT- 

«  w 

40     <i< 

600 

WT- 

«  ^ 

60    y 

600 

^h 

7      ^ 

60       K 

700 

TT- 

8      '^ 

70     K< 

800 

WT- 

»  w 

«o  K« 

900 

II?  T- 

10      < 

90      T<^< 

1000 

T<T- 

The  same  notation  was  employed  for  the  sossesand  aars,  by  which 
^aige  numbers  were  expressed.  Thus  a  single  wedge  f  representa, 
besides  the  simple  unit  1,  the  unit  of  the  son,  60,  and  the  unit 
of  the  tar,  8600 ;  and  the  arrowhead  ^  represents^  not  only  10.  but 
also  10  so€8e8  (i.e.  600  =  1  ner\  and  10  «a»^,  or  36,000.  Thua 
the  group     ^5^  ^Vf  //     |     means  45  »o«se»  and  21  units  = 

43x60+21=2601.  This  example  is  taken  from  a  curious  table 
of  Bquarea  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  60;  in  which  it  stands  as 
equal  to  Sf^f  ^^^  T,  i.  e.  the  square  of  61.     This  table  was 

found  at  Senkerehy  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  high  antiquity.  The 
numhers  are  accurate  throughout  The  very  fact  of  such  a  table 
being  compiled  implies  the  constant  practice  of  considerable  arith- 
metical operations,  in  which  it  would  be  of  use.  The  library  of 
Asshur-bani-pal  at  Nineveh,  which  has  furnished  us  with  the 
astronomical  tables  above  referred  to,  contained  also  several  treatises 
on  arithmetic,  among  the  fragments  of  which  seem  to  be  those  of 
a  multiplication  table,  like  that  which  has  become  famous  nnd^ 
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the  name  of  Pythagoras.  Snoh  disooyeries — ^with  others  that  we 
have  noticed  from  time  to  time — have  a  double  importance, 
not  only  as  revealing  the  actual  state  of  ancient  Oriental  civilization, 
bat  as  throwing  new  light  on  the  Eastern  contributions  to  Euro- 
pean civilization,  which  are  attested  by  the  uniform  traction  of 
those  "  quick-witted  Greeks  "  whom  some  modems  believe  to  have 
learnt  nothing  from  the  dull  stagnation  of  the  Asiatic  mind  I 

§  17.  The  Rtligicn  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  was  essentially  the 
same;  With  the  exception  of  a  difference  in  the  name  of  the 
supreme  deity,  and  in  a  few  minor  particulars,  they  had  the  same 
Pantheon,  the  same  symbols,  the  same  connection  of  their  divinities 
with  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  same  forms  of  worship,  and  the  same 
system  of  sacred  learning  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  caste.  The 
chief  differences  are  in  the  peculiar  identification  of  certain  deities 
with  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  two  nations,  and  of  particular 
kings  and  dynasties ;  and  in  certain  developments  which  shew  the 
Cushite  or  SSemitic  character  respectively. 

Few  now  contest  the  statement  that  the  religion  had  its  primi- 
tive seat  in  Babylonia,  where  the  Chaldeans  were  its  chief 
ministers  to  the  latest  age  of  its  existence^  It  is  in  Babylonia 
that  we  find  most  developed  its  character  of  a  Pantheistic  Sabeeism, 
side  by  side  with  those  grosser  forms  of  popular  religion  which 
have  always  prevailed  among  the  Hamite  race;  while,  in  Assyria, 
the  Semitic  mind  gave  to  the  same  original  conceptions  all  the 
spiritual  elevation  of  which  they  were  susceptible.  It  was  from 
their  connection  with  Babylon  that  Israel  learnt  to  worship  and  bum 
incense  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  heavenly  host,*^  or — in  the 
prophet's  comprehensive  phrase — "  the  frame  of  heaven ;"  ^  and  it 
was  in  imitation  of  a  Babylonian  custom  that  the  kings  of  Judah 
dedicated  horses  to  the  sun.^  The  corruption  of  a  purer  nature- 
worship  into  idolatry  took  place  in  both  nations ;  but  the  immense 
number  and  variety  of  the  Babylonian  idols,  in  particular,  is 
proved  by  the  languages  alike  of  Hebrew  prophets  and  classical 
historians,  and  by  the  existing  monuments,  cylinders,  and  en- 
graved stones.  Up  to  the  very  hour  of  the  city's  fidl,  "they 
praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,,  of  wood, 
and  of  stone."** 

§  18.  From  the  prominence  given  to  its  astronomical  emblems, 
the  religion  is  often  called  Sabceism.  But  this  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect Pure  Sabaeism,  in  ascribing  divine  intelligence  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  excludes  every  other  personal  conception  of  them,  and  es- 
pecially all  anthropomorphism  and  all  idolatry.    But  the  gods  of 

«  2  Kings  zyU.  16 ;  xxL  3.  6 ;  3  Ghr.  xzxiiL  ft ;  Jer.  tUI.  2;  xlz.  13. 

^  Jv.TiL  18 ;  xUy.  17, 18, 19,  26.  «  3  Kings  zjdli.  11.  «  Uml  ▼.  4. 
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Babylon  and  Assyria  are  distinctly  persons;  they  are  represented 
in  human  and  animal  forms,  and  by  other  symbols  besides  those 
of  the  heavenly  host :  in  fstct,  the  highest  deities  of  all  were  not 
those  represented  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  In  the  oom- 
pendiou6  summary  of  Berosus — '*  they  (the  Chald^eans)  worshipped 
Belus,  and  the  stars,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  five 
planets  *' — Bel  takes  precedence  of  the  heavenly  host. 

The  same  author  seems  to  recognize  an  original  element  of  fnono- 
theiam  in  the  fabulous  account  of  the  origin  of  Babylonian  civiliza- 
tion. Without  enterii^  into  a  widu  controversy,  it  is  ^ough  here  to 
record  the  opinion,  that  the  primeval  idea  of  one  god  is  indicated 
in  the  supreme  deity  who  is  placed  above  all  the  other  divinities 
of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  Pantheon.  1'he  very  name  of  this  deity 
II  (or  Jlou)  seems  to  attest  a  connection  with  the  Hebrew  El; 
while  his  other  name,  Ba,  fits  in  as  strikingly  with  the  Egyptian 
religion.  In  Pabylonia — ^where  there  was  a  marked  preference  for 
local  deities,  and  where  the  partialities  of  kings  and  dynasties  gave 
the  supreme  place  variously  to  Bel-Merodach  or  to  Nebo — we  find 
few  traces  of  the  worship  of  II,  and  no  temple  seems  to  have  been 
raised  to  him  after  that  first  which — according  to  the  native  ety- 
mology of  Bah-il — W9a  called  simply  the  ChUe  or  ffouae  of  Ood.^ 

The  Assyrians  attached  a  much  more  definite  and  permanent 
conception  to  this  supreme  deity,  to  whom  they  gave  the  nati<Hial 
name  of  AsshurJ^  As  this  name  is  introduced  in  the  list  of 
Genesis  z.,  without  explanation  of  its  meaning — and  as  no  signi- 
ficant etymolo;!y  of  it  seems  to  have  be«a  discovered — ^we  are  l^ 
in  doubt  as  to  the  precedence  of  the  divine  or  ethnic  name — ^whether 
the  nation  was  called  Assyrian  as  being  the  people  of  Asshur,  or 
the  deity  Asshur  as  being  the  god  of  the  Assyrians.^  The  latter 
seems  the  more  {xobable,  and  in  this  case  we  may  perhaps  regard 
the  name,  not  as  the  proper  name  of  the  deity,  but  as  an  eHipais 
for  « the  god  of  Asshur."  *^ 

M  The  Oreeks  foaod  an  analogy  in  this  deity  to  ffae  original  oonoeption  ofGraDUiL 

«  It  may  be  bera  otiaerved,  with  regard  to  the  whole  rellglOD  of  the  natloB,  tha(t  «*  in 
Aaayria  ampler  evideoce  exiafea  of  what  was  material  in  the  ivUgiooa  ayaten,  mora 
abundant  repreaentations  of  the  otjecta  and  modes  of  wonhip,  so  that  It  is  possible  to 
give,  by  means  of  lUnstnitlona,  a  more  graphic  portraltiire  of  the  externals  of  the  reUgloo 
of  the  Arayrians  than  the  scantiness  of  the  remaina  permits  fai  the  case  of  tte  priaittiTa 
ChaldflMns  (or  even  of  the  later  Babylonlana)."— RawUnaon  *  Five  Maiiarcbieaik*'VQL  iL 
chap.  viiL  p.  239.  For  tbe  graphic  illnatiationSi  which  we  have  not  spaoe  lo  gl^  and  tot 
a  fuller  account  of  the  Assyrian  religion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  dted. 

«>  It  must  be  remembered  that  both  In  the  As^rrian  langnagB  and  in  Hebrew  the  wmtm 
oftheoiwn(ryaBdtheiM9lsaretdciif«aawlththatorthepod,jMtor.  TheonJIydlfier. 
ence  (common  to  all  three  senses)  Is  that  between  the  Ibrma  A-Atnr  and  At-dmr.  lo 
Assyrian  InscriptlaDs  tbe  meanlnffs  are  dlstfngaiahed  by  the  determinaiiK  ff^^fim.  See 
above.  ^  1.    The  name  is  also  abbreviated  to  At. 

*f  We  have  a  similar  elUpais  in  at  least  one  paangs  of  the  Bible.— ""Thb  is  tbe 
genentioa  of  them  that  seek  him,  that  seek  thy  lace,  0  Jacob."  (Ptaalm  xadv.  a.) 
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At  all  events,  the  natumcd  character  of  this  deity  is  cousptcaous. 
He  is  regarded  throughout  all  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  the 
special  tutelary  deity  both  of  the  kings  and  of  the  country.  "  He 
places  the  monarchs  upon  their  throne,  firmly  establishes  them 
in  the  government,  lengthens  the  years  of  their  reigns,  preserves 
their  power,  protects  their  forts  and  armies,  makes  their  names 
celebrated,  and  the  like.  To  him  they  look  to  give  them  victory 
over  their  enemies,  to  grant  them  all  the  wishes  of  their  heart, 
and  to  allow  them  to  be  succeeded  on  their  thrones  by  their 
sons  and  their  sons*  sons,  to  a  remote  posterity.  Their  usual 
{duase  when  speaking  of  him  is  Asshur,  my  lord.  They  repre- 
sent themselves  as  passing  their  lives  in  his  service.  It  is  to 
spread  his  worship  that  they  carry  on  their  wars.  They  fight, 
ravage,  destroy,  in  his  nama  Finally,  when  they  subdue  a  country, 
they  are  careful  to  '  set  up  the  emblems  of  Asshur,'  and  teach  the 
people  his  laws  and  worship.**  ^^  We  have  seen  how  the  kings  at 
onoe  glorify  and  honour  his  name,  and  claim  his  special  protection, 
by  the  formation  of  their  own  names  from  his.  The  people  are 
described  as  "  the  servants  of  Asshur ;  **  their  enemies  as  '*  the 
enemies  of  Asshur ; "  and  the  Assyrian  religion  as  "  the  worship  of 
Asshur." 

His  supremacy  above  all  the  other  gods  is  shewn  by  the  pre- 
oedenoe  given  to  his  name  in  all  invocations,  and  by  his  titles — 
"the  great  god" — "the  king  of  all  the  gods'* — "he  who  rules 
supreme  over  the  gods.**  We  cannot  but  trace  in  all  this  a  certain 
degree  of  Semitic  tenacity  of  the  highest  conception  of  a  personal 
deity.  "  It  is  indicative  of  the  (comparatively  speaking)  elevated 
character  of  Assyrian  polytheism,  that  this  exalted  and  awful 
deity  continued  from  first  to  last  the  main  object  of  worship,  and 
was  not  superseded  in  the  thoughts  of  men  by  the  lower  and  more 
intelligible  divinities,  such  as  Shamas  and  Sin,  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
Nergaly  the  god  of  war,  jV/w,  the  god  of  hunting,  or  Jva,  the 
wielder  of  the  thunderbolt."**  The  same  supremacy  is  shewn  by 
the  universal  worship  of  Asshur  throughout  all  Assyria ;  though 
the  great  temple  at  Asshur  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  peculiarly 
honoured  at  the  city  which  bore  his  name.^  This  is,  however,  the 
only  temple,  yet  discovered,  that  was  specially  dedicated  to  him ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that,  instead  of  separate  temples,  he  had 
a  first  place  in  the  &nes  of  all  the  other  gods. 


4«  RawIlDflOD,  vol.  11.  pp.  2M,  230.  ^  RawUnson,  I.  e.  p.  331. 

»  The  brida  of  this  temple,  aft  KUA>-Shergkat,  bear  the  name  of  AikU,  which  Sir 
Henry  Rawllosoii  tfoppoaes  to  be  on  arvfaalc  form  of  Athur  (Etflay  X.  **  On  the  Kellgloa 
vf  the  BabyloDlanf  and  Aj^yrlans,"  in  the  Appendix  to  KawUnaon's '  Uerodotiu,'  toL  1. 
p.  Mi). 

AXC.  HIST.  2  B 
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Emblems  of  Asshar  (after  T^gutl). 


Asshur  is  represented  by  a  curious  emblem,  which  is  seen 
on  the  sculptures  of  the  kings — often  hovering  over  their  heads 
in  battle — and  on  their  signet-cylinders:  the  emblem  was  also 
used  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name  of  Fercuher^  as  the  symbol 
of  deity.  It  is  a  winged  circle,  from  which  issues  a  small  human 
figure,  with  the  homed  cap,  generally  holding  a  ring,  and  often 
a  bow,  the  latter  sometimes  bent  and  with  the  arrow  on  the 
strin-];. 
The  symbol  is  explained  as  denoting  eternity  by  the  circle,  omni- 
presence by  the  wings,  and  in- 
telligence by  the  human  figure. 
That  this  figure,  however,  was 
not  essential,  appears  from  the 
frequent  form  of  the  emblem  as 
a  simple  winged  circle,  closely  re- 
sembling the  Egyptian  winged 
globe.  It  appears  in  one  very 
curious  form  on  the  signet-cylin- 
der of  Sennacherib,  where — besides  the  principal  human  figure — ^the 
wings  of  the  circle  support  two  other  heads :  but  what  triad  this 
indicates  is  unknown. 

Here  the  symbol  is  seen  in  one  of  its  frequent  positions,  over  the 
KLcrtd  tree,  which  is  another  constant  emblem  of  Asshur,  and  which 

is  often  placed,  as  here,  between 
two  worshipping  figures,  one 
of  them  being  the  king.  "  Like 
the  winged  circle,  this  emblenc 
has  various  forms.  The  sim- 
plest consists  of  a  short  pillar 
springing  from  a  single  pair  of 
rams'  horns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  capital  composed  of  two 
pairs  of  rams*  horns  separated 
by  one,  two,  or  three  horizontal 
bands ;  above  which  there  is,  first,  a  scroll  resembling  that  which 
commonly  surmounts  the  winged  circle,  and  then  a  flower,  very 
much  like  the  'honeysuckle*  ornament  of  the  Greeks.  More  ad- 
vanced specimens  show  the  pillar  elongated,  with  a  capital  in  the 
middle  in  addition  to  the  capital  at  the  top,  while  the  blossom 
above  the  upper  capital,  and  generally  the  stem  likewise,  throw 
out  a  number  of  similar  smaller  blossoms,  which  are  sometimes 
replaced  by  fir-cones  or  pomegranates.  Where  the  tree  is  most 
elaborately  portrayed,  we  see,  besides  the  stem  and  the  blossoms, 
a  complicated  net-work  of  branches,  which,  after  interlacing  with 
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one  another,  form  a  sort  of  arcb,  surronnding  the  tree  itself  as  with  a 
frame.''" 

§  19.  After  this  supreme  god,  the  mysterious  sourtje  of  all  bein?, 
come  a  series  of  external  manifestations,  in  an  order  indicating  the 
connection  of  cosmogony  with  religion.  They  are  arrang^  in 
Iliads ;  not  composed — Uke  those  of  Egypt— of  father,  mother,  and 
son,  bat  of  three  male  deities,  each  of  whom  is  accompanied  by  a 
goddess.  The  Firsi  Triad  consists  of  Ana  or  Anu,  Bil  or  Del  or 
BelWy  and  Hea  or  Hoa,  whose  attributes  resemble  those  of  Hades 
(Pinto),  Jupiter,  and  Neptune,  in  the  classical  mythology.  The 
attendant  female  deities — in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  the 
reJUction  of  those  attributes — are  Anat  (Anaitis),  liilit  (Beltis)  or 
Mfflitta^  and  Daokina.  This  triad  has  a  coemogonie  character: 
Anu  representing  the  primordial  chaos ;  Bel  (or,  more  specifically, 
Bd-Niftru\^  the  power  that  reduces  it  to  order ;  and  Hea  or  Hoa^ 
the  intelligent  spirit  of  the  universe — the  fish-god  Cannes  of 
Berosus,  who  brought  in  the  earliest  civilization." 

The  Second  Tt'iad  cormstA  of  Sin  or  Hwrki^  Shamas^  San^  or 
Sansiy  and  /iw" — ^the  Moon^  Sun,  and  the  Atmotiphere  or  Mther^ 
with  their  consorts  "the  great  lady,*'"  Quia  or  Anuit,  and  Shala 
or  Tala,  The  cosmic  character  of  this  triad  forms  a  transition  to 
the  sidereal  group  of  inferior  divinities,  representing  the  five  planets 
known  from  the  earliest  times — Ninip  (Saturn),  Merodach  (Jupiter), 
Nergal  (Mars),  Ishtar  (Venus),  and  Nebo  (Mercury).  Though  in- 
ferior to  the  old  deities  of  the  triads,  these  deities  became  es- 
pecially popular.  Merodach  was  the  supreme  deity  of  Babylon; 
Niiup,  the  Assyrian  Hercules — also  personified  as  the  fish-god — was 
a  favourite  deity  at  Nineveh:  and  in  both  countries  Nebo  (like 
Hermes  and  Mercury)  was  the  patron  of  learning,  the  inspiring 
genius  of  prophecy  and  eloquence,  and  of  royal  authority.  These 
sidereal  deities  reproduce  to  some  extent  the  characters  of  the  first 

»  Rawlinson,  vol.  11.  pi  236.  On  the  curious  qnestion  of  a  probable  connection  of  the 
Aai^TtaD  cacred  tree  with  the  A$herah  ("  groTe  "  In  onr  renilonX  which  was  an  ofctject  of 
Molatiy  with  the  Jewish  kings,  see  the  ensuing  remarka  of  Rawlinson,  and  the  article 
Oaova  in  the '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  where  alao  a  representation  of  the  sacred  tree 
will  be  foond. 

»  This  Utle  (In  which  some  see  a  deification  of  Nlmrod)  distinguishea  the  older  Bel 
finotn  BeL-Merodaekt  i.e.  J^rrd  Merodaeh^  the  great  god  of  the  later  Babylonian  kings. 

M  Soma  identify  Oannes  with  Ana ;  but  Oa  seems  to  be  the  older  name  of  Uie  fish- 
god  (*Oiv  in  Helladlns.  'Ads  in  Damasdus) ;  and  one  title  of  Iloa  is  •*  the  Intelligent  fish." 
His  ooDsort  Daukina  alao  points  to  the  same  character  under  the  name  of  Dagan  or 
Dagan. 

*•  This  is  one  of  the  esses  where  the  jiAonetilc  power  la  quite  uncertain.  Other  readings 
are  r«i  and  Ao.  The  uncertainly  of  oourvs  extends  to  the  royal  names  componnded 
of  thfa  element. 

«  The  proper  name  of  the  Moon-go«ide>a  baa  nut  been  found :  but  she  Is  often  oon« 
Qmnded  with  Belti& 

2  B  2 
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triad;  Ninip  of  Ana;  Merodach  of  Bel;  Nebo  of  Ao;  Ishtar  oi 
Beltis.  The  last  was  the  great  goddess  of  nature ;  and  her  serions 
and  volaptuous  characters  were  embodied  in  the  two-fold  form  of 
TaatUh  and  Zarpanit  (or  Nana),  like  the  celestial  and  popular 
Venus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  grossly  licentious  worship 
of  the  latter  at  Babylon  is  described  by  Herodotus.* 

§  20.  The  supreme  deity,  II  or  Asthur^  with  the  two  triads  and 
the  five  planets,  appear  to  make  up  the  "twelve  great  gods.'*'* 
Below  these  there  were  a  host  of  genii  and  inferior  deities ;  such  as 
Nimroch  or  Salman^  the  eagle-headed  and  winged  deity  of  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  "  the  king  of  fluids,"  and  "  governor  of  the 
course  of  human  destiny;**  and  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech, 
the  gods  of  the  two  Sipparas  (Sepharvaim),  whose  people  made  their 
children  pass  through  the  fire  to  these  deities."  But  to  enumerate 
these  minor  deities,  and  even  to  specify  the  titles,  attributes, 
genealogical  relations,  temples,  and  other  important  particulars 
relating  to  the  greater  gods,  and  to  describe  the  system  of  cosmo- 
gony which  was  connected  with  the  Babylonian  religion,  would 
fiftr  exceed  our  limits.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  the  whole 
subject  is  beset  with  complications  and  difficulties,  the  solution  of 
which  awaits  the  light  to  be  gained  from  the  immflnae  mass  of 
andeciphered  cuneiform  literature." 

M  HiTod.  1. 199. 

s'  Olherwlae,  ezdodlng  Aaahar  m  abov«  all  the  rest,  the  twdTe  are  made  vp  lijiniao- 
ludog  Beltis.    There  are  also  other  ways  of  reckoning  tbem. 

»  3  Kings  ZTli.  31. 

■  For  a  ftiU  acorant  of  ah  that  is  at  present  known  on  the  snl^eet  (to  say  noUifaig  of 
jrhat  Is  only  conjectured)  aee  Sir  H.  Rawllnson's  Ekny  X.  to  Herodstas,  Book  L;  and 
cYofeanr  Rawltaison's  '  Five  Honsrciilee,'  toI.  L  c  tU.  ;  toL  IL  c.  viU. ;  toL  liL  pt»  JL 
t  Til.;  sad  Lenonnanti ' Hislolre  ancienne^'  chap.  vUL  ^  6;  chapi  vilL  ^  T,  8. 
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BOOK    III. 

THE    MEDO- PERSIAN    EMPIRE,    AND    ITS 
SUBJECT  COUNTRIES  IN  ASIA. 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 

THE  PRIMITIVE  ARYANS  AND  THE  RELIGION  OP 
ZOROASTER. 

9  L  Flaee  of  the  Medo-Pentani  In  history.  ^  2.  Both  were  branches  of  the  Arjan  race. 
^  3.  Iti  ooontry  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Its  two  branches— the  Atyat  and  i'avanat, 
i  4.  Teatlmony  of  language  to  their  primitive  condidon.  $  6.  Their  social  life, 
moral  and  political  condition.  ^  6.  The  primitive  Aryan  religion.  Its  oormp- 
tSoQ  into  dualism  and  pantheistic  nature-wonhip.  Oosmogony.  Tradition  of  the 
Dplnge.  ^  7.  Westward  migration  of  the  Tavanas.  Mythical  legends  of  the  Iranian 
Aryans— Jemshid—Zohak—Oaneh—Feridan.  The  vacred  leather  sUndard.  $  8. 
Conflict  of  the  Iranians  and  the  Turanians.  Social  organisation  at  this  period.  ^  9. 
The  religions  rrform  ascribed  ti  Zakoastbb.  His  perBoual  history  unknown.  Antl- 
qnity  of  the  Zoroastrian  religioiL  ^  10.  Its  origin  in  Bactria.  Marvels  about 
Zoroaster,  only  fotmd  in  later  writers.  ^  U.  The  sacred  books  called  Zendaveita. 
Hl^  antiquity  of  the  G&thAs,  Ac  $  12.  Nature  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  or 
Matdeitm,  Its  reaction  tnm  pantheistic  naturalism.  The  Ahunu  (good  spirits) 
and  Da^eaa  (evil  spirits).  ^  13.  Doctrine  of  ^«ramasda  (Ormosd).  the  one  supreme 
god.  His  attributes.  His  lymbol  Light.  ^  14.  His  creative  work  by  the  creative 
Word.  ^  16.  The  doctrine  of  DudUtm.  Question  of  its  origin.  Anffromainyttt 
{Akriman)  the  opponent  of  Ahuramaxda.  His  ultimate  destruction.  Later  opinions. 
i  If.  The  antafonistk:  spiiltual  hierarchies.     ^17.  The  doctrine  of  creatioo.    Tba 
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tcmpUtlon  and  fa\\  of  muL  ^  18.  Fatara  rewarda  and  pnnlabmaita.  ^  19.  ZoroM> 
trUQ  morality.  ^  30.  llie  Zorooatrlan  Worehip.  $  21.  Oppoaltion  to  the  ZDn>- 
aatrian  reform.  Separation  of  the  Iranian  and  Indian  Arjana.  ^  32.  SettlemcBt 
ofthelranlanainMediaand  Penia.    (  23.  Adoption  of  Magiam  In  Media. 

§  1.  The  nations  whose  history  we  have  thus  ikr  followed  were 
of  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  races;  but  now  we  see  the  third 
family  of  mankind  entering  on  the  dominion  assigned  to  it  by  Provi- 
dence and  prophecy.  The  Japhetic  race,  "enlarged"  by  increase 
and  by  conquest,  begins  to  make  Ham  his  ''senrant,"  and  to 
"  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shenu"  The  fonner  races,  settling  in  the 
two  great  fertile  plains  which  were  ready  to  nourish  the  earliest 
civilization,  have  built  up  kingdoms  on  a  vast  scale  of  despotic 
power  and  rude  magnificence,  and  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  minister  to  the  material  wants  of  man ;  but  their  despotisms 
have  grown  efifete,  and  their  science  has  been  prostituted  to  super- 
stition. Even  the  nation,  chosen  out  of  the  rest  to  preserve  a 
pure  religion  and  a  simple  commonwealth,  has  proved  unfaithful 
to  its  trust,  and  been  doomed,  for  a  time,  to  learn  its  errors  by  the 
discipline  of  captivity  and  servitude.  At  this  juncture  the  third 
race — ^the  hardy  natives  of  the  ruder  climate  and  the  freer  air  of 
highlands ;  trained  to  war  by  conflicts  with  the  nomad  Turanian 
tribes ;  and  animated  by  a  religion  based  on  pure  and  spiritual  prin- 
ciples— takes  possession  of  the  fruits  of  civilization  prepared  for 
it,  and  reorganizes  an  empire  which  is  destined  in  its  turn  to 
succumb  before  the  more  vigorous  spirit  of  Western  freedom. 

§  2.  The  united  Medes  and  Fsbsiaks,  to  whom  this  part  in 
history  was  assigned,  belonged  to  the  great  race  which  ancient 
usage  and  modem  science  concur  in  denoting  by  the  name  of 
Aetan.^  lliis  has  never  been  doubted  in  the  case  of  the  Persians ; 
but  as  to  the  Medes,  some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
land,  always  called  Media  by  the  ancient  writers,  had  in  early 
times  a  Turanian  (or  Scythic)  population.  Hence  we  have  seen  that 
the  so-called  *'  Median  "  column  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  the 
Persian  kings  is  really  in  a  Turanian  dialect,  which  we  call  for  con- 
venience Medo-Scythic,  But  the  Medes  of  history — those  who 
founded  the  empire  to  which  the  Persians  succeeded — were  indu- 
bitably Aryans.  '*  The  Medes  were  anciently  called  by  all  people 
Arians,**  says  Herodotus;'  and  they  are  always  so  called  by  the 
Armenian  writers.  The  ethnic  affinity  is  moreover  implied  in  that 
inseparable  connection  of  the  "Medes  and  Persians,*  which  was 

1  It  waa  usual,  till  recenUy*  to  adopt  the  Oreelc  orthographj  Ariam  ( Apt«,  Herod. 
'  rii.  62;  Steph.  Byx. «.  v.  Ac.);  bat,  beaidea  the  inconvenient  idrntity  of  thia  fonn  with 
a  term  of  toully  dtJIerant  meaning  (a  foUower  of  Arins),  the  y  repreaenta  the  original 
native  orthography.  The  twofold  parallels  between  the  ethnic  Aryan  and  ilraiaticm 
And  the  theolo^cal  Ariam  and  Arminian  are  iUnatratlons  of  the  fteqaenQ^  of  curluas 
jolnddenoes.  *  Herud.  vii.  «% 
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already  a  proverb  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  of  which  indeed  some 
find  traces  much  earlier  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  lliey  had 
the  same  language  and  religion,  the  same  customs  and  dress ;  and 
Herodotus,  in  mentioning  the  identity  of  their  equipments,  observes 
that  the  dress  common  to  both  was  rather  Median  than  Persian. 
Their  conmion  institutions  are  attested  by  their  own  celebrated 
formula,  ''The  law  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  which  altereth 
not"'  Their  affinity  with  the  races  of  Northern  India  on  the  one 
band,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  European  races  which  follow 
them  in  the  course  of  history,  calls  for  some  general  notice  of  the 
great  family  to  which  they  belonged. 

§  3.  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  region  of  which  we  have  now  to 
speak.  Kepeated  mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  table-land 
of  IraUf  which  reaches  in  longitude  from  the  mountains  of  JTur- 
duian  and  Luristan^  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valley,  to  those  of  Suleiman,  which  skirt  the  Indus 
Yalley  on  the  west.  On  the  south  it  rises  from  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  desert  steppes  of  Belooehutan  (the  ancient 
Gedrosia) ;  and  it  is  backed  up  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus.  The  northern  slopes  of  this  chain,  as  we  follow 
it  from  west  to  east,  look  down  first  upon  the  burning  strip  o'l 
land  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian;  then  over  the  vast  desert 
of  Khiva,  which  extends  to  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Oxus;  and 
lastly  upon  the  fair  region  of  mountains  and  valleys  watered  by  the 
upper  course  and  tributaries  of  this  river,  and  lying  in  the  angle 
between  the  Hindoo  Kucsk  (ParopamisusM.)  and  the  great  range  of 
Boior  Taghj  which  runs  to  the  north.  To  this  region,  anciently  called 
Bactria,  or  one  not  far  from  it,  the  traditions  of  the  chief  nations  of 
the  Aryan  family  point  as  the  primeval  cradle  of  the  race ;  and  they 
recognize  a  distinction,  even  in  that  primitive  abode,  between  the 
Aryoiy  or  "elder"  branch,  who  dwelt  to  the  east,  and  the  Yava^kos^ 
or  "  yocmger  "  stock,  who  dwelt  to  the  west.  The  former  were  the 
ancestors  of  those  who  remained  in  Asia,  and  peopled  India  and 
the  table-land  of  Iran;  while  the  latter  migrated  to  the  west, 
and  spread  in  successive  waves  over  Europe,  llieir  original  name 
is  preserved  in  the  Javun  of  Genesis  x.,  in  the  Greek  lonians,  and 
in  the  words  signifying  youny  in  the  several  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  Germanic  family. 

§  4.  The  evidence  of  those  languages  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  Aryan  race.  It  is  a  self-evident  prin- 
ciple of  comparative  philology,  that  woias  identical  in  several  cognate 
languages— or,  what  is  more  decisive  still,  differing  only  by  thd 
changes  characteristic  of  the  several  languages — belong  to  the 

*  Dui.  vl.  8, 18,  IS. 
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common  stock  of  the  original  mother  tongue ;  and.  from  tlieir 
identity  we  infer  the  existence  among  the  undivided  race  of  the 
objects,  customs,  and  institutions  which  they  denote.  When,  for 
example,  we  find  the  leading  terms  relating  to  the  life  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  herdsman,  and  the  names  of  the  chief  domestic 
animals — the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  swine,  horse,  dog,  goose— common  to 
the  Aryan  languages,  we  infer  that  the  primitive  Aryans  were  a 
pastoral  people,  and  that  they  possessed  and  tended  these  animals. 
On  similar  evidence,  we  conclude  that  they  harnessed  horses  and  oxen 
to  carriages,  but  that  riding  on  horseback  was  unknown,  as  indeed  we 
find  it  still  rare  among  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  of  the  Homeric  age. 
They  had  acquired  the  art  of  working  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
but  not  yet  in  iron:  their  arms  were  furbished,  and  not  rude 
masses ;  and  they  made  ornaments  of  metal.  1  hough  a  pastoral 
people,  they  were  not  nomad  dwellers  in  tents,  but  had  fixed 
abodes,  and  built  themselves  houses.  They  tilled  the  soil,  but 
only  by  the  rudest  methods;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  their 
subsequent  migrations  that  they  learned,  from  races  more  advanced 
in  agriculture,  the  use  of  the  plough,  the  growing  of  various  kinds  of 
grains  and  vegetables,  and  the  production  of  wine  and  oiL  Still 
they  raised  com  enough  to  form  the  staple  of  their  diet,  and  to 
distinguish  them,  as  they  advanced  westward  and  northward,  from 
the  aborigines  who  fed  on  acorns  and  berries.  They  also  ate  meat, 
and  seasoned  it  with  salt.  They  had  begun  to  venture  on  rivers 
and  lakes  in  skiffs ;  but  masts  and  sails  were  as  yet  unknown. 

§  5.  Still  more  important  is  the  evidence  borne  by  language  to 
their  social  life,  morals,  and  religion.  Marriage  was  not  only  known, 
but  was  contracted  with  solemn  ceremonies,  and  by  the  sign  which 
still  forms  its  chief  symbol  and  frequent  name,  the  union  of  hands. 
They  were  uncorrupted  by  polygamy;  and  the  wife  was  treated 
with  the  honour  which  has  been  transmitted  to  modem  times  by 
that  Teutonic  branch  of  the  race,  which  preserved  its  primitive 
simplicity  the  longest.  The  happiness  of  possessing  children,  their 
mutual  help  and  love,  and  the  reward  reaped  from  their  industry, 
shine  forth  in  most  expressive  terms.  A  boy  is  the  "  giver  of  joy," 
the  "  increaser  of  happiness,"  the  "  dispeller  of  vexation ; "  a  girl  is 
"  she  that  causes  rejoicing."  The  brother  is  "  he  who  supports,"  and 
the  sister  is  "the  good,"  "the  friendly:"  the  son  is  the  "pro- 
tector" and  "noiurisher"  of  the  family;  the  daughter  is  "the 
keeper  of  the  flocks,"  "  the  tender  of  the  cows." 

'llie  family  constitution  formed  the  basis  of  that  wider  union  ol 
the  tribe,  tho  gens,  the  hrothrrhood  {^^fMrpia),  the  clan^  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities 
of  the  chain  of  Aryan  nations,  among  the  l^ersians  and  our  own  Celts. 
The  authority  of  the  patriarch,  chief,  or  paterfamUiat,  rested  on  a 
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law  of  nature,  but  was  kept  from  arbitrary  abuse  by  a  council  of 
elders,  generally  consisting  of  seven  heads  of  families.  The  chief 
of  these  patriarchs  was  the  Kino,  who  was  chosen  for  his  wisdom 
and  courage.  The  mode  of  his  installation,  by  being  placed  upon  a 
stone,  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  Greek  name  fiao-CKtvs ;  and 
many  memorials  of  the  custom,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  might 
be  added  to  the  example  of  the  ancient  Scottish  coronation  stone, 
upon  which  our  kings  are  still  crowned  at  Westminster. 

The  king's  chief  function  was  to  lead  in  war;  for  the  early 
Aryans  were  a  martial  race :  and  the  same  evidence  of  language 
proves  their  knowledge  of  weapons  and  of  some  defensive  armour — 
the  sword  and  pike,  the  javelin  and  arrow,  the  bow  and  quiver,  the 
helmet,  shield,  and  breastplate.  Towns  and  villages  were  already 
fortified,  though  but  rudely.  The  prisoner  taken  in  battle  was 
made  a  slave.  The  king  was  also  the  chief  judge ;  but  from  his 
limited  discernment  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God 
in  the  very  forms  familiar  to  us  as  a  Teutonic  custom,  and  in  our 
own  early  history.  The  old  Indian  laws  of  Manu,  which  are 
doubtless  based  on  primitive  traditions,  and  the  Bamaydna,  the 
most  ancient  Sanscrit  epic,  refer  to  the  ordeals  by  fire  and  by  hot 
and  cold  water. 

§  6.  Concerning  the  primitive  Aryan  religion,  the  recent  science 
of  comparative  mythology  has  added  much  to  the  information 
derived  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  old  Indians  and  Persians,  the 
Vedas  and  the  Zendavesta ;  but  the  subject  is  too  large  for  full 
exposition  here,  especially  as  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  particu- 
larly of  the  Median  and  Persian  developments  of  religion.  Its 
monotheistic  basis  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  supreme  being, 
Dewft,  Deus,  6c<$f,  God;  and  in  the  titles  which  attest  His 
spiritual  essence:  "the  living" — Ashura  of  the  Indians,  Ahura  of 
the  Iranians,  JEsar  of  the  Etruscans,  Esus  of  the  Celts :  "  the 
spirit " — Manyu  in  the  Vedas,  Mainyu  among  the  Iranians :  and 
Nara^  "  the  divine  and  eternal  spirit  which  pervades  the  universe." 
The  tone  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  is  recalled  to  mind  by  the  language 
of  a  hymn  of  the  Rig- Veda : — **  He  is  the  only  master  of  the  world : 
he  fills  heaven  and  earth :  he  gives  life ;  he  gives  strength  :  all  the 
other  gods  seek  for  his  blessing :  death  and  immortality  are  but  his 
ahadow :  the  mountains  covered  with  frost,  the  ocean  with  its  waves, 
the  vast  regions  of  heaven,  proclaim  his  power.  By  him  the  heaven 
and  earth,  space  and  the  firmament,  have  been  solidly  founded :  he 
spread  abroad  the  light  in  the  atmosphere.  Heaven  and  «virth 
lanemble  for  fear  before  him.     He  is  God  above  all  the  gods." 

Qlie  usual  first  step  in  the  corruption  of  monotheism  can  be  seen, 
in  this  case,  in  another  hymn  of  the  Rig- Veda,  which  says  that 
**  the  wise  men  give  many  names  to  the  Being  who  is  one,"  accord*- 
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ing  to  the  ways  in  which  He  manifests  himself  or  is  regarded  by 
His  worshippers.  The  pantheistic  polytheism  of  the  Aryans  assomed 
a  more  tenestrial  form  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  or  of  the  Babylo- 
nians. Besides  the  Son  and  Moon,  the  Earth  and  the  visible  Heaven, 
they  deified  the  powers  of  earth,  air  and  water,  trees  and  forests, 
fountains,  rivers,  and  seas,  winds,  rain,  clouds,  and  lightning.  Their 
imagination  was  strongly  attracted,  as  we  see  in  the  Yedas,  to  the 
perpetual  conflict  between  the  forces  of  the  physical  world — the  day 
contending  with  the  nighty  the  solar  rays  struggling  with  the  mists 
covering  the  earth,  the  lightning  striking  the  cloud  and  setting  free 
its  fertilizing  showers ;  in  all  of  which  they  saw  types  of  the  war- 
fare between  good  and  evil  in  the  moral  world.  Wanting  the 
science  which  teaches  the  balance  of  physical  forces,  and  the  £uth 
in  moral  order  inspired  by  revelation,  and  yet  believing  in  a  divine 
government,  they  were  early  led  by  all  these  antagonisms  to  that 
dualistic  doctrine  of  two  opposite  divine  principles,  which  received  its 
full  development  in  the  religi(Hi  of  Zoroaster.  Of  their  worship,  the 
most  important  element  was  aacrijice,  usually  resembling  the  **  meat- 
offering** and  "  drink-offering**  of  the  Hebrew  ritual ;  but  the  most 
solemn  occasions  demanded  the  blood  of  a  victim,  which  was  gene- 
rally a  horse.  The  material  sacrifice  was  accompanied  with  the 
spiritual  offerings  of  prayers  and  hymns,  taught — ^it  was  held — ^by 
the  holy  Word  ( Vde,  i.  e.  vox\  the  organ  of  all  wisdom  both  for 
gods  and  men,  and  the  inspiring  spirit,  breathing  like  the  winds 
through  all  the  worlds  —  "My  greatness,**  says  a  hymn  of  the 
Hig-Veda,  "exalts  itself  above  this  earth,  above  the  heaven 
itself.** 

From  this  pantheistic  religion  sprang  the  cosmogony  which  we 
have  already  learnt  from  Hesiod  and  Ovid ;  in  which  the  universe 
springs  from  Chaos,  not  by  the  process  of  creation,  but  of  emanaiitm. 
Among  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Aryan  race,  that  of  the  Ddtige 
and  the  Ark  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  These  cannot  be 
recounted  here ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  Indian 
legend  says  nothing  of  that  moral  reamm  for  the  catastrophe — the 
corruption  of  the  human  race — which  is  conspicuous  in  the  Greek 
Btoiy  of  Deucalion's  deluge,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  narrative  of 
Noah*8  flood. 

§  7.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  work  to  discuss  the  movements 
which  imi^elled  the  Tavanas  on  their  migrations  westward,  and 
which  caused  the  Aryas,  who  were  left  behind,  to  spread  from 
Bactria  northwards  to  Sogdiana,  between  the  Oxus  and  Jazartes, 
and  southwards  over  the  table-land  of  Iran,  the  Ariana  of  classical 
geography.  The  mythical  reign  of  Jemthid,  in  Firdusi's  '  Book  of 
the  Persian  Kings,*  represents  the  time  when,  being  settled  in  this 
region,  they  advanced  in  social  organization,  improved  their  agri- 
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onlture,  began  to  build  great  towns,  and  gave  their  religion  a  more 
polytheistic  development ;  for  the  legend,  animated  with  the  Zoro- 
astrian  spirit,  reproaches  Jemahid  with  tarnishing  his  glory  by 
establishing  idolatry. 

This  period  is  followed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  *'  Arabian  "  Zohak, 
in  which  some  have  seen  traces  of  a  Gushite  conquest ;  but  the 
legend  has  better  claims  to  notice  from  its  connection  with  the 
later  history  of  Persia.  This  Zohak  was  a  ferocious  tyrant,  who 
outraged  morality,  and  practised  an  obscene  and  monstrous  religion. 
Among  the  victims  whom  he  seized  daily,  to  feed  two  serpents  * 
which  twined  about  his  shoulders,  were  two  of  the  fairest  youths  of 
Isfahan — for  the  scene  of  the  legend  is  transferred,  in  its  existing 
Mohammedan  version,  to  the  later  capital  of  Persia.  The  father  of 
these  youths,  a  smith  named  Caveh,  was  at  work  at  his  forge  when 
the  news  of  his  children's  fate  was  brought  to  him.  Bushing  out 
jnst  as  he  was,  in  his  working  dress,  he  raised  his  leather  apron  on 
a  stick,  and  the  people,  rallying  round  this  strange  standard,  helped 
him  to  slay  the  tyrant,  and  to  place  Feridi^n,  the  son  of  Jemshid,  on 
the  throne.  In  memory  of  this  national  tradition,  the  Sassanids, 
who,  in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  overthrew  the  Parthian  dynasty 
and  re-established  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  adopted  a  sacred  standard 
of  leather  emblazoned  with  gems.  It  was  regarded  as  the  palladium 
of  the  monarchy  and  religion,  only  to  be  unfurled  in  a  great  crisis, 
when  the  king  took  the  field  in  person,  and  its  loss  at  the  battle  of 
Kadesieh  was  the  signal  of  the  triumph  of  Islamism  in  Persia. 

§  8.  The  next  stage  in  Iranian  tradition  relates  to  that  interesting 
conflict  of  races,  one  phase  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  traditions 
of  Mesopotamia.  The  Tury<i$  or  Turanians — the  great  family  now 
represented  by  the  Tatar  and  Finnish  tribes — the  Asiatic  Scythians 
of  the  Greek  writers — ^had  wandered  or  been  forced  back  into  the 
inhospitable  regions  of  Central  Asia,  north  of  the  Jaxartes,  whence 
they  made  repeated  descents  upon  the  more  fertile  countries  to  the 
Bouth.^  The  ancient  writers  preserve  a  constant  tradition  of  a 
Scythian  domination  in  Western  Asia — Justin  says  for  1500  years. 
Their  first  movements  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  Aryans, 
who  represent  the  war  as  one  of  kindred  races.  This  tradition 
agrees  with  modem  ethnographical  researches,  which  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Turanians  were  a  Japhetic  race,  who  had  sepa- 
rated themselves  very  early  from  the  main  stock.  They  had 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  material  culture ;  but  their  moral  state 
was  degraded,  and  their  religion  was  a  mixture  of  the  grossest  forms 

*  It  is  an  Interesting  question  for  tnian  nseaicb,  to  what  extent  the  migratlona  of 
mankind  maj  have  been  affected  bj  changes  of  climate  witfaio  the  history  of  oar  race; 
and  especially  whether  the  northern  regions,  which  certainly  had  onc§  a  milder  climate 
than  now,  maj  not  at  flTst  have  hivlted  the  setUers  whom  they  aflerwazxia  repeUed. 
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of  Sabaeism  with  serpent-worship.  Their  chief  deity  was  the  great 
serpent,  called  apparently  by  themselves  FarrourBorrabba  and  by 
the  Iranians  A/rcBSidb,  whom  Zoroaster  chose  for  the  emblem  of  the 
evil  principle,  Ahriman. 

In  their  conflict  with  the  Aryans,  the  animosity  of  a  religions 
war  was  added  to  the  collision  of  nations  which  were  already  neigh- 
bours, and  were  struggling  for  the  possession  of  lands  contiguous 
to  both.  While,  to  the  east,  the  Turanians  tried  to  drive  the 
Aryans  from  the  fertile  valle3rs  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  another 
portion  of  their  tribes  advanced  through  Margiana  upon  the  high- 
lands of  Media  and  Kurdistan,  to  which  the  Aryans  were  spreading 
as  their  increasing  numbers  overflowed  from  the  east  The  ascend- 
ancy which  the  Turanians  at  first  obtained  in  this  western  part  of 
the  table-land  of  Iran  explains  the  Scythic  character  of  the  early 
population  of  Media. 

The  most  ancient  Vedas — which  belong  to  this  interval  between 
the  western  migration  of  the  Yavanas  and  the  division  of  the 
Aryans  into  their  two  great  branches,  the  Iranian  and  the  Indian 
—  exhibit  a  further  development  of  ihe  social  state  described 
above.  With  the  growth  of  population,  large  cities  are  multiplied, 
agriculture  is  improved,  and  the  occupation  of  the  husbandman 
becomes  more  important  than  the  shepherd's.  The  organization  of 
society  tends  to  the  formation  of  daases  in  which  occupations  are 
hereditary,  though  not  yet  of  castes  separated  by  impassable  limits 
The  classes  are  those  of  priests,  warriors,  and  countrymen — the  last 
sometimes  divided  into  shepherds  and  labourers.  These  are  the 
three  classes  which  the  Avesta  recognizes  among  the  Iranians,  and 
into  which  Herodotus  describes  the  Persians  as  divided.  It  was  in 
India,  under  the  influence  of  the  brahminical  religion  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  conquest,  that  these  three  classes  became  the 
three  superior  casUSf  while  the  conquered  Hamites  were  distributed 
into  the  lower  and  despised  castes. 

§  9.  It  is  to  this  period  also  that  the  preponderance  both  of 
ancient  tradition  and  of  modem  opinion  ascribes  the  great  reUgions 
reform  which  is  personified  under  the  famous  name  of  Zoroabtbb. 
Some  writers,  indeed,  of  high  authority — ^influenced  by  an  idea  that 
the  reformation  suits  a  period  when  the  old  Aryan  futh  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  Median  development  of  Magism— catch  at  the  one 
piece  of  seeming  evidence  offered  by  the  name  of  Vista^pa^  the  Per- 
sian Oushtasp,  to  make  Zoroaster  contemporary  with  Hystaspes, 
the  father  of  Darius  I.,  in  the  6th  century  b.c.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Zoroaster  would  have  been  presented  to 
us  in  the  i>ages  of  Herodotus  in  his  clear  personal  identity,  instead 
of  only  looming  as  he  does  through  the  mists  of  traditions  so 
legendary  as  to  have  led  Niebuhr  to  pronounce  him  a  mere  myth. 
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The  records  of  Medo-Persian  history  in  the  ancient  writers  leave 
a  clear  impression  that  the  national  religion  was  settled  long  hefore 
tiie  time  even  of  Cyrus ;  and  we  now  find  its  essential  elements  in 
the  Zendavesta.  Koyal  names  are  so  constantly  repeated,  that  a 
name  alone  proves  nothing ;  and,  except  the  name,  the  Gu^tasp  of 
Zoroaster  has  not  one  point  in  conmion  with  the  father  of  Darius. 
The  former  is  king  of  Bactria  (not  of  Persia)  and  son  of  king 
Anravatafpa  or  Lohrasp,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Eayanians :  the 
latter  is  ihe  son  of  Arshama  (in  Greek  Arsames),  of  the  fftmily  of 
the  Achasmenids,  and  neither  he  nor  his  father  was  a  king. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  giving  Zoroaster  a  very  remote 
date;  and  some  assign  him  a  &hulous  antiquity.  Hermip- 
pus,  the  Greek  translator  of  his  reputed  works,  places  him  5000 
years  before  the  taking  of  IVoy ;  Eudoxus,  6000  years  before  the 
death  of  Plato.  Among  more  moderate  dates,  the  lowest  is  that 
assigned  by  Xanthus  of  Lydia,  six  centuries  before  Darius  I.  (i.e. 
abont  1100  b.o.)  ;  while  Pliny,  placing  him  1000  years  before  Moses 
(that  is,  abont  tiie  middle  of  the  25th  century  B.O.),  falls  into  a 
curious  agreement  with  the  tradition  of  Berosus,  making  Zoro- 
aster the  leader  of  the  Median  dynasty  in  Ghaldsea.  M.  Spiegel 
and  M.  Gppert  accept  this  as  the  true  date ;  but,  without  attempt- 
ing to  decide  this  question,  or  even  that  of  the  personal  exist- 
ence of  Zoroaster,  we  may  be  content  with  the  probability,  that 
the  system  embodied  under  his  name  belongs  to  the  remote  tra- 
ditional  times  of  the  united  Aryan  race.  The  legends  of  his  per. 
Bonal  history  are,  of  course,  only  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  development  of  the  system.  These  legends  are  found  in  the 
Zendavesta,  the  later  classical  writers,  and  Oriental  works  of  the 
Mohammedan  period. 

§  10.  All  agree  in  placing  the  scene  of  his  mission  in  Bactriana, 
which  some  make  his  native  land;*  and  the  title  of  ^the  happy 
Bakhdi  (Bactria)  with  the  lofty  banner'*  (in  one  of  the  earliest 
sections  of  the  Zendavesta)*  seems  to  mark  the  land  as  then  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Aryan  race. 

The  Zendavesta  simply  records  the  appearance  of  Zarathrustra  ^ 
in  Bactriana,  then  ruled  by  the  king  Yista9pa  (the  GushUutp  of  the 
Persians  and  Byskupes  of  the  Greeks),  the  eon  of  Auravata^pa  (the 

.  •  OeplMllQD,  Ft.  1 ;  Arnob. « Ady.  Gent'  L  52.  AmmUmtis  Hftroelllmu  (zxliL  6.  $  SX 
who  most  have  obUined  his  informatfcMi  from  the  PunlanB  during  the  campaigii  of  Julian. 
makes  Zoroaster  a  Baetrian ;  Ctesias  (pp.  T9,  91,  ed.  LIod.),  copied  by  Justin  (1.  1).  oaUs 
kim  a  king  of  Bactria,  and  bo  does  Hoea  of  Ghorene  (I.  6).  The  sUtemeoU  which 
make  hhn  a  Median  (Clem.  Alex.  '  Strom.'  1.  p.  399).  a  Ferso-Hedlan  (Soldas,  t. «.),  a 
Tmimk  (DIog.  Latrt '  Prnf.').  an  Armenian,  a  Pamphylian  (Arnob.  i.  13).  and  e^en  a 
native  of  Prooonnesns  (PUn.  *IL  N/  zzz.  1,  $  2),  seem  to  have  arisen  as  the  Zoroaatrian 
RUgion  spresd  westward.  •  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  ^  7. 

'  The  name  is  explained  as  "splendour  of  gold,"  evidently  denoting  the  purity  and 
Inrtreortbereligiao.    The  later  Pendsn  form  Is  ArdusU. 
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Lohmap  of  the  later  Persians),  son  of  Eava  Oufrava  {KaS'Khonniu)^ 
aoQ  of  Eava  Ous  (£at-£aot46),  son  of  Kava  Kliavata  (^Kai^Kcibad^^ 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Eftvja  (in  modem  Persian,  Eaya- 
nians).  It  knows  notiimg  of  the  marvels  reocxtied  by  late  Gieek 
and  Latin  writers — from  traditions  of  varioos  countries  and  ages — 
as  attendant  upon  his  birth  and  career.  Thus  it  is  said  that  he 
laughed  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  that  his  brain  palpitated  so 
violently  as  to  heave  up  the  himd  that  was  placed  on  his  head  ; 
that  he  retired  into  the  desert  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  lived  there  for 
twenty  years  on  cheese,  and  was  thus  preserved  from  feeling  old 
.  age ;  that  during  this  seclusion,  which  the  later.  Median  legend 
l^laces  in  a  cave  of  Mt  Elburz,  he  received  from  Ahuramazda  and 
his  attendant  spirits  the  revelations  which  he  recorded  in  the  Zend* 
avesta ;  that,  coming  forth  from  his  retirement^  he  appeared  at  the 
court  of  Hystaspes  at  Bactra,  and  by  the  power  of  his  miracles 
converted  the  king  to  the  new  faith,  which  was  soon  adopted  by  all 
Bactria,  though  a  part  of  the  Aryans  refused  to  accept  it. 

From  this  point  the  legend  assumes  two  different  characters.  Ac- 
cording  to  one  story,  the  Turanians,  who  were  hostile  to  the  new 
religion,  invaded  Bactria,  took  the  capital  by  storm,  profaned  its 
temples  with  fire,  and  killed  Zoroaster.  According  to  another,  the 
reformer  appcsis  in  a  character  compounded  of  Moses  and  Mohammed, 
a  religious  and  political  legislator,  who  becomes  king  of  Bactria,  and 
leads  forth  his  armies  to  impose  his  new  religion  on  the  rest  of  the 
Aryans,  and  even  (according  to  Berosus)  on  the  Hamites  of  Babylonia. 

Of  all  this,  as  we  have  said,  the  Zenda vesta  knows  nothing.  In 
it  Zoroaster  appears  only  as  the  recipient  of  the  revelations  made  to 
liim  by  Ahuramazda  in  the  formula  ''Ahuramazda  said  to  the 
holy  Zoroaster.'*  While  this  absence  of  fabulous  embellishments 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  argument  against  regarding  Zoroaster  as 
merely  mythical,  it  leaves  so  little  of  his  distinct  personality,  that 
we  can  only  use  his  name  as  a  convenient  embodiment  of  the  doc- 
trine which  formed  a  reaction  from  the  pantheistic  naturalism  and 
polytheism  which  had  corrupted  the  early  Aryan  faith. 

§  11.  This  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  remains  of  the  sacred  books 
usually  called  the  Zend'aveaiay  but  more  properly  Avestonzendy  a 
contraction  of  Avesta-u^send^  Q*  Avesta  and  Zend "),  that  is,  "  Text 

«  This  is  the  form  alivvyw  naed  In  the  Pehlevi  booki.  "  ATcrta  (atckiOtf)  menM 
*  text,'  *  Kriptore ' ;  Its  Pehle^l  form  to  tpittdk^  and  it  is  oogiuite  with  the  late  Seoacxit 
and  Mahratta  puttak^ '  book.'  Zend  (catMl)  ia  '  explanation,'  *  oomment'  (See  Haog^ 
-  EnajB  on  the  Sacred  Langnage,  WriUnga,  and  Religion  of  the  Panen,'  Bcmbay.  1863. 
pp.  120-122)."— Rawllnaon,  voL  ill.  p.  93.  The  Zend-aveaU  haa  bran  printed  bj 
Weatergaaid  (1862.54)  and  Spiegel  (1851-68).  The  Utter  has  transUted  it  Into  Ocnnax^ 
and  the  former  la  ondeiatood  to  be  engaged  on  a  tFanalailon  into  English.  I^tial  tians- 
latlona  have  been  made,  of  the  Ist  and  9th  chapters  of  the  Ya^na  by  Bamoof  O0oo> 
mentaire  siir  le  Ya^na,'  Parta,  1833).  and  of  Uie  OAthis  fay  Dr.  Martin  Haug  (3  Tola. 
Ldpaic,  1858-60),  whose '  Essays '  above  quoted  form  the  beet  source  of  iuformatloa  on  tto 
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and  CommeDt,*  or,  as  some  interpret,  **  Law  and  Reform ;"  for  the 
Zoroostrian  religion  always  claims  to  be  no  new  doctrine,  but  a 
restoration  of  the  old  Aryan  faith  before  its  corruption  by  the  tyrant 
Zohak.  The  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  belong,  in  their 
present  forroy  to  the  age  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanids,  who 
overthrew  the  Parthians  in  a.d.  226,  and  re-established  the  Zoro- 
astrian  religion  in  Persia.  The  books  were  then  transcribed  in  the 
existing  alphabet,  and  subjected  to  a  revision,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Ezra.  But  the  ancient 
language  was  preserved;  and  that  language  (hence  called  Zend), 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Achiemeuian  inscrip- 
tions, is  proved  by  its  afi&nity  to  Sanscrit  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  Aryan  speech. 

At  the  time  of  its  collection  under  the  Sassanids,  the  Zendavesta 
comprised  2L  books  (na^kae\  of  which  the  greater  part  have 
perished,  not  so  much  by  lapse  of  time  as  by  Mussulman  fanaticism 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia  in  a.d.  651.  The  only  book  which  has 
come  down  to  us  entire  is  the  VidtU-vadata  (in  Persian  Vendidad)^ 
that  is  *'the  law  against  demons.*  The  YcL^na  and  Vispered  are 
collections  of  fragments.  The  former,  or  book  of  "  sacrifice,"  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  the  collection  in  the  Qdthas 
or  "  hymns,"  which  were  used,  with  the  prayers,  in  the  sacrificial 
rites.  These  three — the  Vendtdtid^  Tafna,  and  Viepered — ^form  the 
collection  called  Vendidad-Sade,  There  is  another  collection,  called 
the  Yetkl^SadS.  These  comprise  all  that  remains  in  the  Zend 
language :  but  we  have  also  a  portion  of  the  sacred  books,  treating 
of  Cosmogony,  and  called  Bundehesk,  translated  into  Pehleviy  the 
ordinary  language  of  Persia  under  the  Sassanidse. 

Even  those  who  maintain  that  Zoroaster  himself  lived  under 
Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius,  admit  that  its  internal  evidence 
shews  the  first  section  {Fargard)  of  the  Vendidad  to  have  been 
written  before  the  migration  of  the  Aryans  into  Media ;  and  that 
the  GdthaSf  which  tradition  specially  assigns  to  Zoroaster  himself, 
are  of  higher  antiquity  still,  and  belong  to  "  a  time  when  the  Aryan 
race  was  not  yet  separated  into  two  branches;  and  when  the 
Easterns  and  Westerns,  the  Indians  and  Iranians,  had  not  yet 
adopted  the  conflicting  creeds  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Brahminism.*'  * 
These  Gftth&s  are  distinguished  from  the  other  fragments  by  a  more 
archaic  style  and  a  much  greater  simplicity.  M.  Haug  places  them 
as  high  as  the  time  of  Moses. 

ZendavetU.  An  excellent  account  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrina  ia  given  in  Hilmai^s 
'Ubtory  of  Chrlatianiiy,'  voL  L  pp.  65,  folL 

*  RawlioKm.  toL  iii.  p.  94.     In  our  oomplete  clarkn<>8a  aa  tn  the  permnal  life  of 
ZoTxwater,  the  qncstion  of  bla  age  reaolvea  Itaelt  after  all,  into  that  of  the  dale  of  tba 
t  Zoroaatrian  liieratnre. 
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§  12.  llie  Zendavesta  claims  to  be  the  revelation  of  Mazdeiam 
(**  universal  knowledge  **),  made  by  *'  the  excellent  Word,  the  pore 
and  active/'  to  iSoroaater,  and  through  him  to  all  mankind  as  **  the 
good  law.*'  This  religious  law  is  essentially  a  n-action  from  pan- 
theistic naturalism,  sensuous  worship^  and  polytheism ;  and  frcHn 
that  of  emanation  in  cosmogony.  One  result  of  this  reaction  is  a 
curious  confusion  of  divine  names :  the  gods  (daSoas)  of  the  old 
system  become  the  devils  of  the  new;  and*  thus  the  very  deity  of 
light  (Indra),  whose  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  darkness  (  Vritra) 
shews  the  original  germ  of  Aryan  dualism,  becomes  a  principle  of 
evil.  The  process  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  early  Chris- 
tians identified  the  heathen  deities  with  the  followerB  of  Satan — 
as  worked  out  in  Milton's  catalogue  of  the  fallen  ai^ls — and  by 
which  the  Greek  dasmon  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  sense  of  devil. 
In  contrast  with  these  da^vas  (in  Persian  devs),  or  evil  spirits,  the  old 
word  Ahura  ^  (which  signified  living  or  spiritticU  being)  is  appro- 
priated to  the  good  spirits.  But  some  of  the  old  daevas  are  nu^ed 
exceptionally  with  the  o^uros,  under  the  name  of  izedsy  or  angels. 

§  13.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  superior  beings  is  penonaZ^  as  opposed 
to  pantheism ;  but  it  is  equally  remote  from  polytheism.  The 
Ahuraa  are  created  beings,  all  inferior  to  the  supreme  AhurS" 
Mazddo^  or  Ahuramazda  (the  Persian  Ormazd  or  Ormuzd,  and 
the  Qreek  Oromasdes),  Notwithstanding  a  mixture  of  physical 
conceptions,  such  as  the  ascription  to  him  of  health — ^which  may 
perhaps  be  likened  to  the  anthropomorphism  of  our  Scriptures — ^this 
supreme  being  is  really  a  spiritual  god,  self-existent,  uncreated,  and 
eternal,  of  a  nature  essentially  good,  the  creator,  preserver,  and 
governor  of  the  universe,  and  the  proper  object  of  adoration.  He  ia 
called  the  ^  holy  spirit "  (ffpento  mainyus\  and  is  symbolized  by 
the  sun,  and  the  fire,  which  is  called  his  son. 

A  long  collection  of  titles  might  be  culled,  ascribing  to  him  the 
creation  of  all  good  things,  and  the  attributes  of  goodness,  truth, 
purity,  holiness,  happiness,  health,  wealth,  virtue,  wisdom,  immor- 
tality ;  but  a  clearer  conception  may  be  formed  from  a  very  ancient 
invocation  in  the  Ta9na : — '*  I  invoke  and  celebrate  the  creator 
Ahuramazda,  luminous,  resplendent,  most  great  and  good,  moat 
perfect  and  energetic,  most  intelligent  and  beautiful,  excelling  in 
purity,  the  possessor  of  all  good  knowledge,  the  source  of  pleasare, 
who  created,  formed,  and  nourished  us,  the  most  perfect  of  intelligent 
beings."    The  special  quality  of  ligU^  which  seems  to  be  attributed  to 

^  In  Sanscrit  Antra, 

11  Thb  name  is  Tsrioady  inisrpreted  as  •*  the  livlDg  wise."  **  the  liviDg  creator."  «*  ttw 
dlirlne  mnoh-lmowing."  "  the  divine  mncfa-giving,"  ■^the  great  giver  of  life."  Both  Um 
elements  are  used  to  express  the  sense  of  •*  god " ;  hut,  when  used  apart»  the  laifter 
(JfiMtUo  or  MoMda)  seems  to  be  more  spodQcallj  the  name  cf  the  sapremo  god. 
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him  in  no  mere  metaphorical  sense,  is  thus  expressed: — "He  is 
true,  lucid,  shioing,  the  originator  of  the  heat  things,  of  the  spirit  in 
nature,  and  of  the  growth  in  nature,  of  the  luminaries,  and  of  the 
self-shining  brightness  which  is  in  the  luminaries:** — words  which 
irresistibly  suggest  the  invocation  drawn  by  Milton  from  a  more 
sacred  source : — 

*■  Hall,  holy  light !  offspring  of  bearen  firat-bom, 
Or  of  the  Eternal  oo-etemal  beam 
May  I  express  tbee  unblamed  ?    Since  God  Sa  Ught, 
And  never  but  in  unapproacbed  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  efBuenoe  of  bright  eHsenoe  iiicreate." 

The  last  line  exactly  expresses  the  teaching  of  the  Yagna,  which 
makes  Ahuramazda  the  source  of  lights  which  most  resembles  him, 
and  calls  him  gdthro,  that  is,  "  having  his  own  light." 

§  14.  Equally  pure  and  near  to  revealed  truth  is  the  conception 
of  his  creative  work,  by  means  of  "  the  creative  Word  which  existed 
before  all  things.^  On  this  point  the  Yagna  contains  the  following 
most  remarkable  conversation : — 

*'  ZoBOASTBB  asks  of  Ahuramazda :  —0  Ahuramazda,  most  holy 
spirit^  creator  of  existent  worlds,  truth-telling  1  What,  0  Ahura- 
mazda, was  the  Speech  which  existed  before  the  heaven,  before  the 
water,  before  the  cow,  before  -the  tree,  before  the  fire,  the  son  of 
Ahuramazda,  before  the  truthful  man,  before  the  Dahas  and  the 
carnivorous  animals,  before  all  the  existent  universe,  before  all 
the  good  created  by  Mazda,  and  having  its  germ  in  truth  ? 

"  Then  Ahuramazda  replies : — I  will  tell  thee,  most  holy  Zoro- 
aster, what  was  the  whole  of  the  creative  Word.  It  existed  before 
the  heaven,  &c.  (as  above).  Such  is  the  whole  of  the  creative  Word, 
which,  even  when  unpronounoed  and  unrecited,  outweighs  a  thou- 
sand breathed  prayers,  whiph  are  not  pronounced,  nor  uttered,  nor 
recited,  nor  sung.  And  he  who,  in  this  existent  world,  0  most  holy 
Zoroaster,  remembers  the  whole  of  the  creative  Word,  or  utters  it 
when  he  remembers  it,  or  sings  it  when  he  utters  it,  I  will  lead  his 
soul  thrice  across  the  bridge  of  the  better  world,  to  the  better  existence, 
to  the  better  truth,  to  the  better  days.  ...  I  pronounced  this  Speech 
which  contains  the  Word  and  its  working  to  accomplish  the  creation 
of  this  heaven ;  before  the  creation  of  the  water,  of  the  earth,  of  the 
tree,  of  the  four-footed  cow,  before  the  birth  of  the  truthful  man 
who  walks  upon  two  feet." 

This  Word  appears  to  be  the  utterance  of  that  spirit  of  Truth, 
which  is  a  chief  attribute  of  Ahuramazda,  and  which  formed  the 
glory  of  Persian  morality.  The  celebrated  "  prayer  of  21  words," 
which  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  himself,  and  which  his  followers  were 
oommanded  to  repeat  a  hundred  times  a  day,  is  in  the  following 

ANC.  HIST.  2  O 
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terms : — "  Aa  the  Word  from  the  supreme  Will,  so  the  effect  only 
exists  because  it  proceeds  from  the  truth,  llie  creation  of  what  is 
good  in  thought  or  action  belongs  in  the  world  to  Mazda,  and  the 
kingdom  is  Ahura*s,  who  is  constituted  by  his  own  Word  the 
destroyer  of  the  wicked." 

§  15.  Thus  far  the  ancient  Zoroastrianism  of  the  undivided 
Iranian  race  appears  as  a  pure  monotheistic  religion,  opposed  alike 
to  pantheism  and  polytheism.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  spiritual 
and  philosophic  character,  which  seems  a  natural  gift  of  the  Aryan 
intellect.  But  this  very  intellectual  refinement  tempted  to  its  great 
corruption.  The  mystery  of  evil  ever  working  in  the  world — 
seeming  to  "  labour  to  pervert  that  end  **  for  which  the  earth  and 
heavens,  living  beings  and  men,  were  created — turning  light  into 
darkness,  genial  warmth  into  biting  cold,  fertility  into  desolation, 
pleasure  into  pain,  life  into  death,  and,  in  the  world  of  mind  and 
spirit,  joy  into  sorrow,  and  virtue  into  vice — ^led  this  thoughtful 
race  to  confront  the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  eviL  Baised 
above  the  pantheism  which,  in  Egypt,  and  in  some  of  the  later 
philosophies  of  Greece,  was  content  to  accept  good  and  evil  as  parts 
of  the  existing  state  of  things,  opposite  only  in  appearance; — and 
destitute,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  special  revelation  which,  without 
satisfying  our  curiosity  as  to  the  source  of  evil,  and  the  reason  for  its 
permission,  assures  our  faith  that  it  does  but  enhance  the  final 
triumph  of  good ; — the  Iranians  were  driven  to  the  solution  known 
by  the  name  of  Dualism^  the  doctrine  of  two  independent  and  co- 
ordinate principles,  one  the  source  of  all  good,  the  other  of  all  evil. 

It  is  still  disputed  how  early  this  doctrine  «ssumed  its  fully 
developed  form,  in  which  the  principles  of  good  and  evil  are  divine 
|)ersons;  and  whether  it  was  an  original  part  of  the  Zoroastrian 
system.  Its  germs  are  confessedly  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  Aryan 
faith  ;  and  the  picture  of  the  antagonism  of  the  two  principles  in 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  Zendavesta  is  recognised  even  by  those 
who  contend  that  Ahriman  is  not  yet  acknowledged  as  a  penon. 
"The  contrast  between  good  and  evil  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
GAthfts;  the  writers  continually  harp  upon  it;  their  minds  are 
endeutly  struck  with  this  sad  antithesis,  which  coloure  the  moral 
world  to  them.  They  see  everywhere  a  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  purity  and  impurity.  Apparently  they 
are  blind  to  the  evidences  of  harmony  and  agreement  in  the  uni- 
verse, discerning  nothing  anywhere  but  strife,  conflict,  antagonism* 
Nor  is  this  all.  They  go  a  step  further,  and  personify  the  two 
parties  to  the  struggle.  One  is  a  *  white '  or  holy  *  spirit  *  (fpefitS 
mainyus),  and  the  other  a  '  dark  spirit*  (angrd  mainyus),^^    But 

M  -See  e^wcUUy  Tagna.  xW.  2.  and  compare  xxx.  S-e."— RawUiaon,  vol.  UL  p.  IQS. 
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it  is  contended  that  "  this  personification  is  merely  poetical  or  meta- 
phorical, not  real.  The  *  white  spirit '  is  not  Ahuramazda,  and  the 
' dark  spirit*  is  not  a  hostile  intelligence.  Both  resolve  themselves^ 
on  examination,  into  mere  figures  of  speech — ^phantoms  of  poetic 
imagery-Hibstract  notions,  clothed  by  language  with  an  apparent^  not 
a  real,  personality."  And  the  final  descent  to  dualism  is  ascribed  to 
that  principle  by  which  "  language  exercises  a  tyranny  over  thought, 
and  abstractions  in  the  ancient  world  were  ever  becoming  persons.'*  ^ 
The  other  view  regards  the  primitive  germs  of  dualism  as  distinctly 
adopted,  and  developed  into  a  personal  form,  in  the  original  Zoroas- 
trian  theology,  as  the  logical  solution  of  the  difiBculty  presented  by 
the  apparent  limits  of  and  opposition  to  Ahnramazda's  power  for  good. 
At  all  events  it  is  agreed  that  this  full  development  appears  in  the 
First  Faigard  of  the  Vendidad,  which  is  next  in  antiquity  to  the 
G4thfts,  and  before  the  settlement  of  the  Iranians  in  Media. 

Ahuramazda  is  perpetually,  and  from  all  past  eternity  has  been, 
opposed  in  all  his  works  of  creation,  of  goodness,  and  of  truth,  by  a 
principle  like  to  him  in  nature,  and  equal  in  power,  the  "  dark  "  or 
**  evil  spirit,"  Angro-mainyuB  (in  Persian  Ahriman),  the  author  of 
all  moral  and  material  evil,  and  of  death  itself.  The  creation  came 
from  the  hands  of  Ahuramazda,  pure  and  perfect  as  himselfl  Ahriman 
corrupts  and  turns  it  upside  down,  and  labours  to  destroy  it :  for 
he  is  emphatically  "  the  destroyer,**  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  evil.  In 
the  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  we  have  an  enumeration,  doubly 
interesting  from  its  geographical  character,  of  the  fair  regions,  which 
Ahuramazda  created  successively  for  the  habitation  of  the  Aryan 
race ;  but  which  Ahrinmn  forthwith  set  himself  to  blast  by  creating 
"a  mighty  serpent,"  deep  snow,  hail,  and  earthquake,  pestilence, 
war,  and  pillage,  buzzing  insects  and  poisonous  plants,  poverty  and 
devastation,  sickness,  unknown  ("  Un-aryan  ")  plagues,  and  fevers ; 
and,  besides  these  physical  evils,  unbelief,  unnatural  vices,  inex- 
piable crimes,  witchcraft,  and  the  power  of  evil  spirits  :  thus  ever 
striving,  like  Milton*s  Satan, 

"  To  waste  the  whole  creation  and  poeKMi 
All  as  tale  own:" 

and,  in  relation  to  intelligent  creatures,  having,  like  him, 

"  So  deep  a  malioe.  to  oonfonnd  the  race 
or  manklud  In  one  root,  and  earth  with  hell 
To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 
'Hie  great  Creator.    Bat  this  aplte  atlll  aearrm 
Ha  glory  to  augment;  **^ 

and  of  this  conclusion  Zoroaster  seems  to  have  been  not  altogether 
M  ithout  some  idea.     His  system  was  not  at  first  pushed  to  the  hard 

u    Sm  ProfeMor  Max  MtUler'a  Ebskj  in  the  'Oxford  EBaays '  for  186«»  pp.  34-37. 
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consistency  of  making  the  two  principles  eternally  equal,  and  their 
conflict  everlasting.  In  the  past  they  are  coequal  and  coetemal :  Id 
the  present,  the  balance  of  victory  inclines  to  neither  side : — and 
yet,  even  here,  a  sort  of  precedence  is  given  to  Onnazd,  whoee 
good  work  is  done  before  Ahriman  comes  to  mar  it ;  and  in  that 
precedence,  as  well  as  in  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  system  with  the 
good  power,  we  seem  to  see  the  issue  to  which  the  whole  is  tending : 
— but  as  to  the  future,  Zoroaster  appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
better  hoj)e,  or  at  least  to  have  shrunk  from  an  eternity  of  evil. 
Though  Ahriman  is  without  beginning,  he  will  have  an  end.  The 
time  will  come,  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  when  three  prophets,  sprung 
from  Zoroaster,  UkhsyadSreta  (the  **  increasing  truth  "  ),  Ukfityad- 
ir&mas  (the  "increasing  light "),  and  ilp^ww^^^  (the  "existing 
truth  ** )  will  bring  into  the  world  the  three  last  books  of  the  Zend* 
avesta,  and  will  convert  all  mankind  to  Mazdeism  :  evil  will  be  coa- 
qucred  and  annihilated :  creation  will  return  to  its  pristine  purity  : 
and  Ahriman  will  vanish  for  ever. 

It  was  reserved  for  later  sects  to  pervert  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine 
into  that  essential  and  eternal  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  so  necessary 
and  so  equal  as  to  exclude  a  moral  preference  for  either,  which  has 
become  famous  under  the  name  of  Manichoeism,  The  momlity 
of  primitive  Zoroastrianism  is  preserved  at  the  expense  of  its  meta- 
physics. It  abstains  from  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  principles  of 
Dualism ;  and,  in  so  abfitaining,  confounds  the  essential  distinction 
of  eternity  and  time.  Its  past  eternity  is  but  an  indefinite  extention 
backward  of  present  time.  But  a  new  sect  arose  long  afterwards, 
apparently  about  the  age  of  Alexander — the  Zarvanians  (who  are 
represented  by  the  modem  Guebres  and  Parsees),  who  held  that 
time  itself  was  eternal,  at  least  in  the  only  sense  in  which  they 
conceived  eternity.  "Time,"  they  said,  "existed  before  all  ebe: 
to  conceive  of  its  beginning  would  be  impossible :  hence  it  is  in  it 
and  by  it  thatOrmazd  himself  was  produced.**  This  conception  was 
personified  as  Zarvdnakarana  ("Time  without  bounds"),  whose 
essence  seems  to  be  confounded  with  the  material  universe.  From 
him  both  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  proceeded  by  emanation,  and  in 
him  they  will  be  absorbed  again.  Of  this  essentially  pantheistic 
conception — which  substitutea  emanation  for  creation,  confounds 
the  moral  distinction  between  good  and  evil  by  making  both  alike 
the  ofl*spring  of  one  principle,  and  reduces  Ormazd  from  the  supreme 
creator  to  the  demiurgus,  who  merely  organizes  the  pre-existent 
matter  into  which  he  will  be  again  absorbed — no  trace  appears  in 
the  Zendavesta.  It  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Zoro- 
astrianism; and  appefkfs  to  spring  from  an  infusion  of  the  grosa 
material  pantheism  of  t\ie  Ghaldtean  system. 

§  IG.  Both  Ahuramazda  and  Angromainyns  rule  over  a  hierarchv 
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of  apirits,  strictly  personal,  but  as  strictly  created  beings ;  in  no  sense 
Jeities,  but  angels  and  demons,  who  counsel  and  serve  them — 

"  Aud  works  of  love  or  enmity  Ail&I." 

'Phe  first  creatures  of  Ahuromazda  were  his  six  Councillors,  called 
Ameshao  Spentao,  **  Immortal  Saints"  (in  Persian,  Amshashpands) : 
— V&iu-mano  (^ciAman),  "the  good  mind,"  who  maintained  life 
in  animals  and  goodness  in  man :  AshovahUto  (^ArdibtheM),  **  the 
brightest  truth  "or  "  best  purity,*'  who  was  the  light  of  the  universe, 
maintaining  the  splendour  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  and  preserving 
all  the  forms  of  being  that  depend  on  light:  KhshcUhsd-vairyS  or 
K/iMhathra-vairya  (^Shahravar),  the  "powerful "or  "wealthy  king,'* 
presiding  over  metals  and  dispensing  riches :  Qpenta^rnuiiti  (Is/and-' 
armat)  the  "  white  "  or  "  holy  earth,"  at  once  the  genius  of  the  earth 
and  the  goddess  of  piety,  for  agriculture  was  a  sacred  duty  with  the 
Iranians :  Uauroaiat  (Khordad),  explained  by  some  "  the  universe,'* 
by  others  "  health  " :  and  Ameretdt  (Amerdat)  "  Immortality  " :  the 
two  last  had  the  care  of  the  vegetable  world. 

In  opposition  to  these  AmahaahjparuU  Ahriman  created  his  six 
Darvands:  Akd^mand^  the  "bad  mind,"  or,  more  exactly,  the 
"niv^hty  mind,"  who  prompts  men  to  evil  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds :  Ander  (the  ancient  god  of  fire,  and  the  Indra  of  the  San- 
scritic  Aryans),  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  and  the  demon  of 
storm,  war,  and  all  violent  destniction :  (^awrva^  whose  identification 
with  the  Indian  Siva  is  doubtful :  Naonhaitya,  a  single  demon,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Y edic  Nasatyas  or  two  Aswins,  the  Dioscuri  of  the 
Indian  mythology :  and  lastly  Taric  and  Zaric,  the  personifications  of 
"  Darkness  "  and  "  Poison."  llie  true  character  of  the  whole  system, 
as  spiritual  rather  than  physical,  is  seen  in  the  precedence  given 
in  each  council  to  the  "  good  mind  "  and  the  "  bad  mind." 

After  the  six  councillors,  in  each  of  the  kingdoms  of  good  and 
evil,  come  hosts  of  other  spirits  in  a  graduated  hierarchy.  On  the 
aide  of  Ahuramazda  are  the  YaaxUaa  (in  Persian  Yzeds),  good  spirits 
distributed  throughout  the  universe,  watching  over  the  preservation 
of  its  several  parts,  and  resisting  the  destructive  attempts  of  the 
evil  spirits.  "At  the  head  of  Ahununazda*s  army  is  the  angel 
Srcumha  {Serosh),  Hhe  sincere,  the  beautiful,  the  victorious,  the 
true,  the  master  of  truth.'  He  protects  the  territories  of  the  Ira- 
niana,  wounds  and  sometimes  even  slays  the  demons,  and  is  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  struggle  against  them,  never  slumbering  day  noi 
night,  but  guarding  the  world  with  his  drawn  sword,  more  parti- 
cularly after  sunset,  when  the  demons  have  the  greatest  power." " 
Below  the  Fazatas  were  the  FerverSf  elemental  spirits,  not  oon- 

M  <*See  the  Smtk  TauM,  or  hymik  in  pnise  of  Senwh  (YagnA,  IviL  2)."~Rawlin80B 
▼oLUi.p.lia. 
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founded  with,  but  corresponding  to,  the  terrestrial  and  other  objects, 
of  which  they  are  the  immortal  types.  Every  created  being, — stam, 
animals,  men,  even  angels, — had  its  Ferver^  an  invisible  and  ever 
watchful  protector,  to  be  honoured  and  propitiated  by  prayer  and 
sacrifice.  When  a  man  died,  his  Ferver  remained  in  heaven, 
and  prayers  for  the  dead  were  offered  to  their  Ferven,  Funeral 
ceremonies  were  instituted  in  their  honour,  and  the  last  ten  dayis  of 
the  year  were  sacred  to  them.  The  higher  a  man's  character  for 
nobleness  and  justice  during  life,  the  more  powerful  was  his  Farver 
after  death. 

To  this  angelic  hierarchy  Ahriman  opposed  his  DaSvm  (in  Persian 
Devs),  "devils**  or  "demons,"  with  attributes  directly  contrary. 
They  seem  to  have  no  leader  corresponding  to  Serosh;  but  high 
rank  is  given  to  Drukhs,  "destniction,"  A^hemS,  "  rapine,"  Jkuvis^ 
**  deceit,"  Driwis,  "  poverty,"  and  others.  They  are  the  temirters  of 
mankind,  and  by  them  the  first  man  was  enticed  into  the  fallen 
state  from  which  the  revelation  of  the  Zendavesta  is  to  raise  him  up. 
But  his  restoration  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  mediator,  who 
partakes  of  the  divine  essence :  and  this  character  is  not  assumed  by 
Zoroaster,  as  it  was  later  in  the  Indian  system  by  Qaktfct'Mouni 
(Buddha).  Zoroaster  is  but  the  inspired  prophet,  to  whom  Ahura- 
mazda  addresses  his  revelation :  the  true  mediator  is  Mithra,  who 
appears  to  proceed  from  Ahuramazda,  and  to  be  con-substantial  with 
him.^  The  development  of  the  Mithraic  worship,  in  its  mors 
material  form,  in  which  Mithra  personifies  the  Sun,  belongs  to  the 
later  Persian  religion;  but  the  worship  itself  is  common  both  to 
the  Iranian  and  Indian  systems;  and  it  clearly  belonged,  in  its 
elements  at  least,  to  the  old  Zoroastrian  faith.  Though  Mithra  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Gftthfis,  we  find  in  the  next  oldest  portions  of 
the  Zendavesta  his  name ;  his  title  of  "  the  Tictorious,"  who  drove 
Ahriman  from  heaven  in  the  form  of  the  two-footed  serpent;  and 
his  supreme  rank  as  the  guardian  of  men  during  life,  and  their 
judge  after  death.  He  also  has  his  anti^nist  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ahriman,  called  Mithra  Daradj,  "Mithra  the  Bad,"  who  is  ever 
labouring  to  destroy  the  other's  works  of  goodness. 

1 17.  The  great  work  of  Ahuramazda  in  creating  the  wcrld  and 
man,  and  the  corruption  of  this  work  by  Ahriman  as  the  tempter,  is 
related  in  a  form  only  differing  in  details  from  the  account  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  simple  idea  of  creation  distinguishes  Mazdeism 
from  the  elaborate  cosmogonies  of  the  Chaldaean  and  other  systems.** 
Ahuramazda,  with  the  aid  of  the  Amshashpands  as  hia  nunisters, 

»  The  origin  of  Mithra  is  not  dearly  set  forth  In  the  Zendaveeta. 
M  Those  who  speak  of  the  *■  Monaic  oosmoguoy  "  and  the  "  Zoroastrian  eocmogony  ** 
oae  a  tenm  totally  inappUcable  to  systems  which  reject  the  essential  idea  implied  in  th« 
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created  the  universe  out  of  nothing  in  six  periods,  each  of  which  is 
called  Gahanbdr  (a  "  union  of  the  times  **),  aod  has  also  its  appro- 
priate name,  appended  to  the  story  of  each  period's  work,  as  in  the 
following  formula : — *'  In  45  days,  I  Ormazd,  with  the  Amshash- 
pands,  wrought  well ;  I  gave  the  heaven :  then  I  celehrated  tho 
QcJumhdr^  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Qah-Mediozerem.**  In  the  G^oA- 
Medioahem^  of  65  days,  water  was  given :  in  the  Oah-Feteahem^  of 
75  days,  the  earth :  in  the  Oah-Etathrem,  of  30  days,  the  trees :  in 
the  Gah-Mediarehy  of  80  days,  the  animals :  finally,  in  the  Oah^ 
Hamespthmedeon^  of  75  days,  man.  Each  of  these  epochs  is  cele- 
brated by  a  sacrifice ;  and  the  last  is  called  ^  that  of  the  long  sacrifice, 
of  the  perpetual  sacrifice."  The  sum  of  these  periods,  370  days, 
seeTns  to  point  to  a  cosmic  year  ;  especially  if  there  be  somewhere  an 
err^r  of  5  days  in  excess. 

The  temptation  and  fall  of  man  is  related  in  the  Pehlevi  version 
of  the  Bundehesh : — "  Ormazd  speaks  of  Meahia  and  MeshianS  (the 
first  man  and  woman).  Man,  the  father  of  the  world,  existed.  His 
destiny  was  heaven,  on  condition  that  he  was  humble  in  heart,  and 
that  he  bore  with  humility  the  work  of  the  law,  that  he  was  pure  in 
his  thoughts,  pure  in  his  words,  and  that  he  did  not  invoke  the 
Devs,  ...  At  first  they  spoke  these  words — '  It  is  Ormazd  who  has 
given  the  water,  the  earth,  the  trees,  the  animals,  the  stars,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  and  all  the  blessings  which  come  from  a  pure  root 
and  a  pure  fruit.'  Then  the  Lie  (the  Dev  of  falsehood)  invaded 
their  thoughts :  he  subverted  their  dispositions,  and  said  to  them — 
'  It  is  Ahbimak  who  has  given  the  water,  the  earth,  the  trees,  (he 
animals,  and  all  that  has  been  named  above.'  It  is  thus  that  in 
the  beginning  Ahriman  deceived  them  in  Avhat  related  to  the  Devs ; 
and  to  the  end  this  cruel  being  has  sought  only  to  seduce  them.  By 
believing  this  lie,  they  both  became  Darvands,  and  their  souls  will 
be  in  hell  till  the  renewal  of  their  bodies.  .  .  .  The  Dev  who  uttered 
the  lie,  becoming  holder, presented  himself  a  second  time,  and  brought 
them  fruits  which  they  ate,  whereby  of  a  thousand  blessings  they 
enjoyed  there  remained  not  one." 

The  Deluge  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Zendavesta ;  but  we  have 
already  found  it  in  tho  c>ldest  traditions  of  the  Aryan  mce. 

§  18.  llie  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  clearly, 
though  briefly,  taught  in  the  Zendavesta ;  the  lost  books  of  which 
probably  contained  further  details.  Here  we  have  the  original  of 
Mohammed's  famous  *'way,  extended  over  the  middle  of  Uell, 
which  is  sharper  than  a  sword  and  finer  than  a  hair,  over  which 
all  must  pass."  In  the  Zendavesta,  this  passage  is  called  chinvat 
peretvy  '*  the  bridge  of  the  gatherer ; "  and  there  the  souls  of  all 
who  died  are  assembled  on  the  day  following  the  third  night 
from  their  death.     The  wicked  fall  into  the  gulf  below,  into 
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the  darkness  of  the  kingdom  of  Angromainyus,  where  they  are 
condemned  to  feed  on  poisoned  banquets.  The  good,  upheld  by 
the  Yazatas  and  especially  by  the  angel  Seroah,  and  aided  by  the 
prayers  of  their  surviving  friends,  are  received  on  the  other  side  by 
the  archangel  Yohumano,  who  rises  from  his  throne  to  give  them  the 
greeting — **  How  happy  art  thou  who  hast  come  here  to  us,  from 
mortality  to  immortality."  Thence  they  are  conducted  to  Para- 
dise, where  Ahuramazda  and  the  Amshashpands  sit  on  gulden 
thrones ;  and  their  glorified  spirits  at  once  join  the  conflict  against 
evil,  and  become  formidable  antagonists  to  the  Da^vas.  Whether 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  was  held  in  the  Magian  creed,'^ 
and  is  found  in  some  ancient  portions  of  the  Zendavesta,  was  an 
article  of  the  original  Zoroastrian  faith,  is  still  disputed. 

§  19.  The  morality,  which  was  thus  rewarded  by  an  eternal 
abode  in  Paradise,  was  at  orce  simple  and  pure,  practical  and 
spiritual.  The  one  great  duty  of  the  faithful  was  to  work  with 
Ormazd  in  combatting  all  forms  of  evil,  both  within  and  without. 
lYuth  and  purity,  piety  and  industry,  were  the  highest  virtues : 
lying  is  regarded  with  profound  horror;  and  agriculture  is  the  most 
honourable  work.  **  Evil  was  traced  up  to  its  root  in  the  heart 
of  man ;  and  it  was  distinctly  taught  that  no  virtue  deserved  the 
name,  but  such  as  was  coextensive  with  the  whole  sphere  of  human 
activity,  including  the  thought,  as  well  as  the  word  and  deed."" 
Of  its  practice  the  Zendavesta  speaks  as  follows  :—**  He  is  a  holy 
man,  says  Ahuramazda,  who  constructs  upon  the  earth  a  habita- 
tion, in  which  he  maintains  fire,  cattle,  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
good  flocks.  He  who  makes  the  earth  produce  com,  who  cultivates 
the  fruits  of  the  fields,  he  maintains  purity ;  he  promotes  the  law  of 
Ahuramazda  as  much  as  if  he  offered  a  hundred  sacrifices."  For 
such  a  course  aided  in  preserving  the  good  creation,  and  oombatted 
the  work  of  Angromainyus,  who  had  brought  thorns,  weeds,  and 
barrenness  upon  the  earth.  In  fact,  the  earth  itself,  the  genius  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  the  Amshashpands,  was  an  object 
of  even  superstitious  reverence :  which  must  not  be  defiled  by  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  For  a  like  reason,  they  must  not  be  burned, 
for  fire  was  too  pure  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  corruption ; 
and  it  only  remained  to  leave  them  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of 
prey  in  enclosures  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  On  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, all  the  objects  of  creation  were  divided  into  two  classes,  as 
belonging  to  the  respective  empires  of  Ormazd  or  of  Ahriman. 
Useful  auimals,  com,  pasture,  water,  fire,  are  sacred  things,  as 

17  Tbeoporapnst  op.  Dlog.  LaUrt  *  Prooein.'  $  9,  and  JSin.  Q«a.  '  Dial  de  An.  Immort.* 
p.  TT.    .See  Haag.  •  Embtb,'  pp.  143.  M6 ;  and  RawUnion.  vol.  iil.  pp.  1  IS.  1 1 7. 

»•  "  On  the  triad  of  thonght,  word,  and  act.  me  Ya^na,  xli.  8 ;  xxxXi.  5 ;  xzziii.  2| 
xxzT.  I;  xlvli.  1;  xix  4  &c."— RawUnaon.  toU  ilL  p.  lia 
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being  the  work  of  the  good  principle :  while  noxious  animals  are 
regarded  as  the  creatures  and  instruments  of  the  evil  principle. 
But,  by  a  curious  inference,  the  condition  of  each  creature  in  this 
raspect  is  changed  by  death ;  for  Ahriman,  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  life,  which  was  received  iiom  Ormazd,  remains  master  of  the 
dead  body,  which  is  therefore  impore :  and  the  contrary  happens 
when  Ormasd  kills  a  creature  of  Ahriman.  On  this  principle, 
bloody  sacrifices  were  interdicted  in  the  pure  Mazdean  worship; 
for  the  creatures  of  Ormazd  might  not  be  destroyed  (except  from 
neceasity,  for  food),  and  the  creatures  of  Ahriman  would  pollute 
the  altars  of  Ormazd. 

§  20.  The  pure  Zoroastrian  worship  consisted  of  prayers  and 
hymns  (such  as  the  Gftth&s),  both  to  Ahuramazda  and  to  his  coun- 
ctUors  and  angels.  For,  though  the  former  was  the  only  object  of 
supreme  adoration,  a  sort  of  inferior  worship  was  rendered  to  the 
Amshashpands  and  Yazatas,  and  to  all  creatures  superior  to  man ; 
among  the  rest  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  worship  of  which 
received  a  great  development  under  the  AchaBmenids,  perhaps 
through  Chaldsean  influence.  With  these  prayers  and  hymns  were 
combined  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  and  sacrificial  fire,  and 
the  curious  ceremony,  derived  from  the  highest  Aryan  antiquity, 
of  offering  the  juice  of  the  plant  called  Uoma  (the  Soma  of  the 
Vedasy  where  the  rite  is  much  more  developed,  and  Soma  becomes 
the  Moon-god,  in  association  with  Mithra  as  the  Sun-god).  **  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  the  extraction  of  the  juice  of  the  Uoma 
plant  by  the  priests  during  the  recitation  of  prayers,  the  formal 
presentation  of  the  liquid  extracted  to  the  sacrificial  fire,^'  the  con- 
sumption of  a  small  portion  of  it  by  one  of  the  officiating  priests, 
and  the  division  of  the  remainder  among  the  worshippers.  As  the 
juice  was  drunk  immediately  after  extraction,  and  before  fermenta- 
tion had  set  in,  it  was  not  intoxicating."'''  Such  was  the  com- 
promise, so  to  speak,  under  which  the  Zoroastrian  system  retained 
a  rite  which  in  the  old  nature-worship  had  been  one  of  gross 
intoxication. 

The  utter  abhorrence  of  all  idolatry,  by  which  Zoroastrianism 
was  distinguished,  is  testified  by  Herodotus  in  his  interesting 
account  of  the  religion  of  the  Persians.^  '*  They  have  no  images 
of  the  gods,  no  temples  nor  altars,  and  consider  the  use  of  them  a 

»  It  was  <h«iofi  to  the  lire,  not  ponrad  upon  it  (Hang,  *  Etaayi,'  p.  339). 

M  RawlliiaoD.  voL  ilL  p.  114. 

n  The  only  approach  to  a  representation  of  the  deity  (in  a  tynMie,  not  permmal, 
form)  is  the  emblem  called  F^rouker,  which  is  tmivenaHy  asiociated  on  Persian  inscrlp* 
tloDS  with  the  tBigy  of  the  Idng  as  early  as  the  time  of  Darius  I,  and  which  we  Imow  to 
iMiTe  been  of  Assyrian  origin  (see  the  picture  on  pc  87o>  'lliere  seem  also  to  be  signs 
&r  the  adopttoB  of  Egyptian  reUgloos  emblems  in  sculptures  of  the  time  of  Qyrus  at 
rtmrfftdn  iMur^kauby.  See  RawUnson's  '  Herodotos,*  note  to  Book  I.  a  131. 
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sign  of  folly.  This  comes,  I  think,  from  their  not  believing  the 
gods  to  have  the  same  nature  with  mcD,  as  the  Greeks  imajrine. 
Their  wont,  however,  is  to  ascend  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains,  and  there  to  ofifer  sacrifice  to  Jove,  which  is  the  name 
they  give  to  the  whole  circuit  of  the  firmament.  They  likewise 
ofifer  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  earth,  to  fire,  to  water,  and  to 
the  winds.  These  are  the  only  gods  whose  worship  has  come  down 
to  them  from  ancient  times.  At  a  later  period  they  b^an  the 
worship  of  Urania,  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Arabians  and 
Assyrians.  Mylitta  is  the  name  by  which  the  Assyrians  know 
this  goddess,  whom  the  Arabians  call  Alitta,  and  the  Persians 
Mitra.**  To  these  gods  the  Persians  ofifer  sacrifice  in  the  following 
manner:  they  raise  no  altar,  light  no  fire,  pour  no  libations;  there 
is  no  sound  of  the  flute,  no  putting  on  of  chaplets,  no  consecrated 
barley-cake ;  but  the  man  who  wishes  to  sacrifice  brings  his  victim 
to  a  spot  of  ground  which  is  pure  from  pollution,  and  there  calls 
upon  the  name  of  the  god  to  whom  he  intends  to  offer.  It  is  usual 
u>  have  the  turban  encircled  with  a  wreath,  most  commonly  of 
myrtle.  The  sacrificer  is  not  allowed  to  pray  for  blessings  on 
himself  alone,  but  he  prays  for  the  welfare  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
whole  Persian  people,  among  whom  he  is  of  necessity  included. 
He  cuts  the  victim  in  pieces,  and,  having  boiled  the  flesh,  he  lays 
it  out  upon  the  tenderest  herbage  that  he  can  find,  trefoil  espe- 
cially. When  all  is  ready,  one  of  the  Magi  comes  forward  and 
chants  a  hymn,  which  they  say  recounts  the  origin  of  the  gods. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  sacrifice  unless  there  is  a  Magus  present.  After 
waiting  a  short  time  the  sacrificer  carries  the  flesh  of  the  victim 
away  with  him,  and  makes  whatever  use  of  it  he  may  please."  ^ 
In  this  description  of  ceremonies,  to  which  Herodotus  was  doubtless 
often  an  eye-witness  during  his  travels,  we  see  elements  strange  to 
primitive  Zoroastrianism — nature-woz^ip,  animal  sacrifices,  and 
the  Magian  priesthood — the  origin  of  which  is  a  most  interesting 
question  in  the  history  of  the  Iranians. 

§  21.  The  Iranian  traditions  represent  the  reformation  of  Zoroaster 
as  encountered  by  vehement  opposition,  leading  to  long  and  bloody 
religious  wars  among  the  Aryans.  Such  an  opposition  would  be 
certain  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  to  the  pantheistic  nature- 
worship  which  had  corrupted  the  ancient  Aryan  faith,  and  its 
natural  leaders  would  be  the  priests.  Accordingly,  the  Persian  tra- 
ditions of  Zoroaster  mention  as  his  chief  antagonists  a  portion  of 
the  Aryan  priesthood.  The  very  anachronism,  by  which  these  aro 
called  BrahmanSy  tells  us  where  to  seek  their  successors ;  and  when 

»  Herodotus  here  oonfounds  Mithra  with  AnaXtta,  whose  wonhip  appeen  In  the 
Acbasmeniaia  loecriptioQs  as  late  as  Artazerzes  MTM'mffn  in  ooi\)imctioQ  with  thai  oi 
Mithn.  a  Herod.  1. 131, 132 
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we  find  the  hymns  of  the  Big-  Veda  heaping  maledictions  upon 
Zoroaster  {Djaraddshti),  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  two  parties 
in  this  religious  war  were  those  represented  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Zendavesta  and  the  Vedas,  and  that  it  caused  the  separation  of 
the  Iranian  and  Indian  branches  of  the  Aryan  race.  The  latter 
appear  to  have  been  worsted  in  the  struggle,  and  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  common  home  in  Bactria.  Crossing  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  they  occupied  successively  the  regions  of  Paropamisus, 
Drangiana,  Arachosia,  and  finally  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its 
tributaries  (Seinde  and  the  Punjab),  Here  their  religion  was 
developed  into  Brahminism,  which  still  retains  the  gross  naturalism 
which  they  had  defended  against  the  reforms  of  Zoroaster.  After 
a  stn^le,  which  lasted  for  centuries,  they  conquered  the  Cushite 
aborigines  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  reduced  them  to  the  position 
of  inferior  castes.  It  does  not  lie  within  our  plan  to  follow  further, 
at  present,  the  history  of  the  Indian  branch. 

§  22.  The  Iranian  branch  kept  possession  of  Bactriana,  Sogdiana, 
and  Margiana,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  As  their 
numbers  increased,  they  passed  that  range  into  the  western  part  of 
the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  ovenan  Media,  eastern  Snsiana,  Persia, 
and  the  fertile  parts  oif  Carmania ;  expelling  from  those  countries  or 
reducing  the  old  Cushite  inhabitants,  whom  the  Iranian  legends 
describe  as  men  of  a  black  complexion,  with  short  and  woolly  hair. 
Thus  the  power  of  the  Aryans  was  established  throughout  the  high* 
lands  bordering  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  on  the  east ;  and 
we  have  seen  indications  of  their  dominion  for  a  time  in  that  valley 
itself.  But  the  degree  of  their  power  was  very  different  in  different 
parts  of  these  regions.  In  Persia  and  Carmania  they  scarcely  en- 
countered a  serious  resistance ;  and  those  countries  became  the  great 
seats  of  the  pure  Zoioastrian  faith.  In  Susiana  the  Cushite  popu- 
lation held  their  ground  in  the  congenial  lowlands ;  while  in  the 
adjacent  hills  the  najnes  of  the  Cossaai  and  Elynuei'*  shew  the 
presence  of  a  mixed  Cushite  and  Semitic  population. 

In  Media  the  Turanians,  who  had  long  been  established  in  the 
country,  and  given  it  the  name  it  has  since  bome,"^  renewed  the  old 
conflict  of  race  and  religion  with  the  Aryan  invaders.  The  contest 
seems  to  have  lasted  for  about  a  thousand  years,  and  only  to  have 
been  decided  at  last  by  the  aid  which  the  Persians  gave  to  their 
brethren  in  Media.  It  is  to  these  great  wars  of  Iran  and  Turan  that 
the  Persian  legends,  in  Firdousi's  poem  of  *  The  Book  of  Kings,' 
refer  the  greatest  exploits  of  their  national  heroes,  Kustem,  KaT- 
Khosro,  Karrukhzad. 

§  23.  When  the  Aryans  at  last  prevailed  in  Media,  it  was  as  a 

M  In  Gen.  x.  ti,  Skm  1«  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  »  see  chap.  xlz.  9  6. 
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conquering  minority  among  a  conquered  people,  who  retained  their 
own  language  and  corrupted  the  religion  of  their  masters.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Achasmenid  kings  addressed  edicts  to  their 
Median  subjects  in  a  Turanian  dialect ;  and  it  was  from  the  Tura- 
nians of  Media  that  the  Iranian  religion  derived  that  Magian 
character  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  real  nature  of 
Zoroastrianism.  The  confusion  dates  from  Herodotus,  who  saw  the 
worship  in  its  Median  form,  but  did  uot  visit  Persia  Proper ;  and 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  pronenessof  the  later  Achaamenids  to  adopt 
foreign  forms  of  worship.  Thus  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  was  a 
chief  corrupter  of  the  old  religion,  introduced  the  worship  of  Analtis, 
and  gave  prominence  to  that  of  the  stars,  llie  old  Turanian  religicn 
was  essentially  elemental,  and  the  Magi  were  its  priests.  The  chief 
points  of  their  worship,  when  it  was  engrafted  upon  that  of  the 
Aryans,  are  enumerated  in  the  above  extract  from  Herodotus. 

It  is  still  in  dispute  whether  the  fire-worship,  which  is  so  conspi- 
cuous a  feature  in  the  later  Persian  religion,  was  derived  from  the 
Magi,  or  whether  they  only  gave  a  grosser  form  to  an  old  Zoroastrian 
adoration  of  light  and  fire  as  the  symbols  of  Ahuramazda.  The 
pynetJiraf  or  fire-towers,  the  only  Medo-Persian  temples,  are  found 
along  the  mountain  heights  of  Armenia,  Azerbijan,  Kurdistan,  and 
Luristan,  which  would  naturally  be  the  native  strongholds,  and 
where  we  also  find  inscriptions  in  the  THiranian  dialect ;  and  it  was 
here  that  tradition  placed  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Magian  worship.  It 
seems  more  certain  that  demon- worship  was  a  corruption  which  arose 
from  the  Turanian  cult  of  the  serpent  A/nuiab,  Identifying  him 
ip^ith  Ahriman,  they  adopted  the  heresy  which  made  the  latter  in  all 
respects  co-equal  with  Ormazd ;  and,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  pore 
Zoroastrianism,  they  worshipped  the  evil  power  as  much  as  the  goocL 
Hence,  not  improbably,  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  YcMis,  or  "  devil- 
worshippers,**  which  still  exists  in  Irak-Ajemy  and  Northern  Meso- 
potamia. From  the  fusion  of  Zoroastrianism  with  Magism  in  Media, 
while  it  retained  its  purity  in  Persia,  arose  a  distinction  between 
the  two  nations  which  had  political  consequences  of  great  im- 
portance. 


The  PMiian  •  Feronber." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


RISE  OP  THE  MEDIAN  KINGDOM. 

^  I.  Relation  of  Media  and  Persia  to  Ariana.  General  sketch  of  Mxdta.  $  2. 
And  of  Persia.  ^  3.  Extent  of  Media.  Atropatene  and  Media  Magna.  The  Caspian 
shores.  ^  4.  Physical  character  of  Media.  The  sterile  hif^lands.  Lake  Ummlyeh. 
The  rivers.  Irrigation  of  I  be  desert  The  great  horse  pastares.  ^  6.  Cities  of  Media. 
Ecbatana.  Rhagae.  Bagistan  (^BMttun),  and  its  monumental  rock.  Aspadana 
(/{/oAan).  $  6.  Origin  of  the  Median  people.  ^  7.  Assyrian  notices  of  the  Medes. 
Oooqaesta  by  Sargon,  Sennnacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Imperfect  snl^tfen  to 
Aaqrria.  §  8.  Classical  accounts  of  Media — inconsistent  and  in  great  part  iabuloos. 
The  scheme  of  Ctesiaa.  His  chronology  artiflciaL  §  9.  Account  of  Herodotus 
Elevation  of  Deiooks  to  the  kingdom.  The  story  conceived  in  a  Greek  spirit  His 
name  a  representative  Utle.  $  10.  The  six  tribes  of  the  Medians.  §  11.  The  capital 
of  EcbaUuia,  as  described  by  Herodotus.  Traces  of  Sabieisro.  Hypothesis  of  two 
Ecbatanas.  The  historic  capital  $  12.  The  Administration  of  Deiooes-typical  of 
an  Oriental  deqwtlsm.  ^  13.  Phbaostbb.  Fravartiih,  probably  derived  in  pan 
from  a  personage  of  later  times.  First  collision  of  the  Medes  with  Assyria,  perhaps 
M  by  Phraortes  and  his  son  Qyaxarea  The  Medea  repulsed  and  Phraortes  slain. 
Cyazares  organises  the  Median  army.  §  14.  Ctaxakbs,  the  true  founder  of  the 
Median  kingdom.    ^  15.  Beginning  of  the  Medo-Persian  Empire. 

$  1.  Thb  preceding  chapter  followed  that  great  branch  of  the 
Aryan  race,  which  was  destined  to  possess  the  empire  of  Western 
Afda,  to  their  settlements  in  Media  and  Persia.    Those  countries 
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may  be  rooghly  described  as  formed  by  the  moantain  belt  included 
by  the  ancients  under  the  general  name  of  Zagrus,  which,  running 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Armenia  to  the  eastern  bide  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  from 
the  higher  table-land  of  Iran ;  to  which  we  must  add  a  portion  of 
the  table- land  itself.  The  eastern  limit  was  determined  by  the  phy- 
sical character  of  the  region.  The  Iranian  plateau,  whidi  nowhere 
rises  so  much  as  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  for  the  most  part  a  sanily 
desert.  On  the  north  and  north-east,  indeed,  the  riven  flowing  from 
the  Indii^i  Caucasus  and  the  Paropamisus  redeem  from  the  desert 
regions  of  more  or  less  fertility,  forming  the  districts  of  Parthia,  Aria, 
Drangiana,  and  Amcbosia.  But  these  streams,  like  those  flowing 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Zagrus,  form  an  exception  to  the  law, 

*  As  to  the  8M  returniDg  riven  roll." 
and  are  lost  in  the  rainless  desert  which  occupies  the  central  portion 
of  the  table-land,  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
desert  resembles  a  vast  parallelogram  standing  on  this  shore  as  its 
base,  and  extending  obliquely  with  a  north-westerly  slope  upward 
to  the  mountains  south  of  the  Caspian. 

The  whole  table-land,  exclusive  of  Media  and  Persia — but  incla- 
sive  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term)  of  the  eastem  slopes  of  the 
mountains  down  to  the  Indus,  and  the  Aryan  regions  of  Bactriana, 
Sogdiana,  and  Margiana,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Indian  Can- 
casus — ^was  included  by  the  geographers  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
under  the  general  name  of  Abiana,  which  answers  to  the  later 
Persian  Iranf  and  the  land  of  the  Airya  in  the  Vendidad,  the 
Ariya  in  the  Achasmenian  inscriptions.'  The  Airyanem  vciefo 
("  source"  or  "  native  land  of  the  Aryans")  of  the  Vendidad,  which 
some  suppose  to  denote  this  region,  designates  evidently  the  primeval 
abode  of  the  race. 

The  mountains,  which  divide  this  great  table-land  on  the  west 
from  Mesopotamia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  consist  of  no  less  than 
six  or  seven  parallel  ranges,  all  converging,  at  their  northern  ex- 
tremity, in  the  great  central  knot  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  where 
they  join  the  chain  which  skirts  the  south  and  south-western  margin 
of  the  Caspian.  In  this  latter  chain,  now  called  Mount  JSlburz 
(anciently  designated  by  the  general  name  of  Caspii  Montes),  and 
overlooking  the  modem  Persian  capital  of  Teheran,  is  the  snowy 
peak  of  Demavend  (Jasonius  M.),  the  highest  mountain  of  Asia  west 
of  the  Himalayas.    A  line  drawn  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  middle 

1  In  pertlcnUr  SUabo  (zv.)  and  Pliny  ('  H.  N.*  ft  U), 

*  Tbia  form  ia  foand  on  the  oolna  of  the  fi«ninn<ihfr, 

•  The  old  Persian  reoorda  diskinguiah  between  Ariana  in  the  wide  aniae  and  tt« 
proTinoe  of  Aria  ( '  he  ocmntry  of  the  * Apcioi  of  Herod.  Ut  93).  The  latter  haa  an  aapinte, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  modem  Berat,  being  ffaroj^t  in  the  Vendidad,  and  litenea  to 
the  AchKinenian  inacriptiona.  Herodotna,  in  another  part  of  hla  wort,  usea  'Aptoi  boili 
la  the  generic  and  specific  sense  (vU.  62,  66). 
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of  the  Caapian  Sea  and  of  this  peak,  nearly  along  the  meridian  of 
524*^  £.  long.,  may  be  allowed  to  mark  the  rather  indefinite  limit  at 
which  Media  merged  on  the  east  into  Parthia  and  the  great  salt 
desert  of  Ehoraamn,  The  former  ooimtry  included  the  momitainous 
regions  formed  by  the  western  part  of  the  Caspian  chain  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Zagrus  range,  with  the  portion  of  the  plateau 
\y\n%  in  the  angle  between  them,  and  the  strip  of  coast  on  the  S.  and 
S.  W.  of  the  Caspian :  the  S.E.  part  of  this  slip  belonged  to  Hyrcania. 
Following  the  coarse  of  Mt  Zagrus  to  the  south-east,  the.  Medians 
bordered  upon  the  kindred  Persians,*  who  occupied  the  highlands 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  portion  of  the 
adjoining  table-land,  merging  in  the  desert  of  Carmania. 

§  2.  The  last-named  region — Pbbsia  Pbopeb  or  Pebbis,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  provinces  of  Farmtdn  (which  piu-tcryes 
the  ancient  naine),^  Laristdn^  and  Kerman — had  a  homogeneous 
character,  adapted  to  preserve  the  pure  nucleus  of  the  Iranian  racci 
which  was  ultimately  to  wield  the  empire  of  Asia.  The  mountain 
ranges,  while  following  the  bend  of  the  coast,  expand  into  a  highland 
territory  200  miles  in  width,  defended  nearly  on  all  sides  by  the  sea 
and  desert.  The  great  plai n  of  Khuzistan  (Susiana),  whose  proximity 
had  so  momentous  an  influence  on  the  history  of  the  Elamites  and 
Medes,  narrows  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  into  an 
arid  strip  of  sand  and  gravel,  from  10  to  50  miles  in  width,  almost 
nninhabitable  from  its  extreme  heac,  and  in  extent  only  about  ono- 
seventh  of  the  highland  region.  In  the  latter  "  lay  the  bulk  of  the 
ancient  Persia,  consisting  of  alternate  mountain,  plain,  and  narrow 
valley,  curiously  intermixed,  and  as  yet  very  incompletely  mapped. 
This  region  is  of  varied  character.  In  places  richly  fertile,  picturesque, 
and  romantic  almost  beyond  imagination,  with  lovely  wooded  dells, 
green  mountain-aides,  and  broad  plains  suited  for  the  production  of 
almost  any  crops,  it  has  yet  on  the  whole  a  predominant  character 
of  sterility  and  barrenness,  especially  towards  its  more  northern  and 
eastern  portions.  The  supply  of  water  is  everywhere  scanty.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  streams  are  strong  enough  to  reach  the  sea.  After  short 
courses,  they  are  either  absorbed  by  the  sand  or  end  in  small  salt 
lakes,  from  which  the  superfluous  water  is  evaporated.*'  *  It  has  only 
two  rivers  of  importance :  one,  the  Arotis  or  Oroatis  (now  the  Tab) 
falling  into  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  borders  of  Susiana  (in  30^, 

*  Tbe  aad  bonndary  is  naturally  doubUUl,  being  described  by  the  ancient  geographers 
at  a  time  when  the  disUncUon  between  the  two  nations  was  Indefinite.  The  later  writers 
place  it  at  tbe  chain  of  I'arachoathras  (f  Iioend),  a  branch  of  Mt.  Zagrus.  Bat  the  im- 
porttuit  province  of  Panetacene  (now  Irfahan\  which  is  thus  given  to  Persia,  Is  assigned 
by  Herodotus  to  Media  (1.  101) ;  which  would  place  the  boundaiy  about  the  parallel 
of  32P,  corresponding  wiUi  the  present  division  between  Irak'Ajemi  and  Fainistdn. 

»  In  modem  I'ersian  /  represents  tbe  p  of  the  ancient  names.  Tbos  FaartiMtdn  =s  "  the 
place  or  Umd  {ttAn,  in  old  Persian  fUma)  of  tbe  Forsa  " .  for  such  was  the  old  native  form, 
which  is  preserved  almost  anchanRed  in  Fanot.    Some  interpret  the  name  sa  "  tigeis." 

•  Jlawlinson,  *  Five  Monarchies/  voL  iv.  p.  6. 
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N.  lat.) :  the  other,  the  Araxes  (^Bendamtr)^  which  flows  eastward 
through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Merdasht  into  the  desert,  and  is  lost 
in  the  salt  lake  of  Baktegan  towards  the  burders  of  Carmaoia.  At 
the  spot  where  the  Araxes  receives  its  tributary,  the  Cyrus  {Kur*  or 
Puhlvar),  stoai  the  Achsmenid  capital,  Persepolis,  and  about  30 
miles  higher  up  on  the  Cyrus  was  the  older  capital  of  Pasargadae, 
with  the  tomb  of  Cyrus. 

So  effectually  did  these  secluded  highlands  separate  the  Persians 
frt)m  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  their  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
ethnical  list  of  Genesis  x. :  perhaps,  however,  at  that  period  they 
were  not  a  separate  nation.  If  the  Bartsu  or  Partsti  of  the  Assyrian 
monuments  were  the  Persians — which  is  not  certain — they  are  first 
found  in  the  9th  and  8th  centuries  b.c.  in  the  SS.E.  of  Armenia,  in 
close  contact  with,  but  independent  of,  the  Modes ;  and  again,  in  the 
time  of  Sennacherib,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  N.£.  of  Susiana,  close 
upon,  if  not  within,  the  limits  of  Persia  Proper.  From  these  notices 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Persians  at  first  accompanied  the  migrar- 
tions  of  the  Medes,  and  did  not  settle  in  their  own  proper  country  till 
near  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which,  in  fact,  appears,  from  the 
records  of  Darius,  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  traditional 
origin  of  the  A  chapmen  id  dynasty.  But  this  late  separation  from 
the  Medes  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
pure  Zoroastrian  faith  by  the  Persians ;  nor  must  the  date  of  a 
dynasty  be  confounded  with  the  origin  of  a  nation  which  seems  to 
have  been  long  a  sort  of  patriarchal  republic. 

At  all  events,  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Cyrus  that  the  Persians 
be^in  to  play  their  part  in  history ;  and  then  the  name  of  their 
country  is  merged  in  that  of  the  empire  which  Cyrus  founded.  But, 
while  the  empire  was  called  Persia,  the  proper  country  of  the  original 
Persians  was  always  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Perns,  which  is 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  Farsistdn,  We  may  here 
observe  that  the  modern  kingdom  of  Persia  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  the  western  and  larger  half  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  including  the 
ancient  Media,  Susiana,  Persia,  and  Carmania,  with  the  central  desert 
of  Khorassan,  and  the  mountainous  region  on  the  north  (the  ancient 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania).  The  eastern  part  of  the  plateau  forms  the 
countries  of  ^/^^atits^an,  Seiatan,  and  Beloochistan. 

§  3.  The  physical  character  of  Media  was  much  more  varied. 
The  ancient  writers  recognize  the  two  great  divisions  of  Media 
Atropatene'  and  Media  Magna,  corresponding  nearly,  the  one  to 
Azerhijavy  the  other  to  Irak-Ajemiy  with  the  mountains  of  ATar- 

'  The  name  Kw  Is  sometlmM  applied  to  the  Bendamir. 

•  The  GrnekB  derived  this  name  from  the  satnp  Atropntea,  who  wm  allowed  hj 
Alexander  to  retain  the  government  of  the  province,  where  he  made  himself  Indepeodenk. 
Bat  it  eeems  to  contain  the  old  Median  Atra  or  Adan  (ihe  Son)  as  the  F^raiaD  Milinm 
(SMr  U.  Rawlinaon't  note  to  Herod,  i.  1101 
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distan  and  Lurisktn,  down  to  the  boundary  of  Persia.  The  former 
(Atropatene)  seems  to  have  been  the  country  in  which  the  Medes 
first  settled  on  their  migration  from  the  east  (though  they  would 
also  occupy  on  their  way  the  part  of  Media  Magna  directly  S.  of 
the  Caspian).  It  was  a  mass  of  mountains,  between  Armenia  on 
the  north,  Assyria  on  the  west,  and  the  Caspian  on  the  east  It 
was  diyided  from  Armenia  by  a  mountain  chain  and  by  the  lower 
coarse  of  the  Araxes. 

On  the  side  of  the  Caspian,  the  proper  boundary  seems  to  have 
reached  only  to  the  mountains  bordering  the  sea.  The  slip  of 
ooast  extending  round  the  south-west  and  southern  shores,  with 
the  overhanging  slopes  of  Taliahin,  Elhurz,  and  Demavend  or 
Karun  (now  forming  the  districts  of  Qhilan  and  Mazanderan\ 
though  claimed  as  a  part  of  Media,  seems  really  to  have  been  held 
by  independent  tribes,  the  Cadusii  and  others.'  This  fertile  region 
is  scarcely  equalled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  its  rich  woods  and 
abfundant  fruits ;  but  the  intense  heats  of  summer  and  the  frequent 
inundations  make  it  most  pestilential.  It  is  connected  with  Media 
Atropatene  on  the  west  by  the  valley  of  the  KizU-Uzen  or  Sefid- 
Rudy  and  with  Great  Media  on  the  south  by  a  pass  some  80  or  90 
miles  £.  of  Teheran^  the  Caspiie  Pylae  of  the  ancients. 

§  4.  Most  of  the  surface,  both  of  Atropatene  and  Media  Magna, 
is  covered  with  bare  rocky  ranges,  sterile  downs  and  sandy  valleys ; 
having  a  climate  of  keen  severity  in  winter  and  intense  heat  in 
summer;  as  is  natural  in  a  highland  region,  the  valleys  of  which 
are  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  30°  and  40^  N  latitude,  and  scantily  supplied  with 
water.  On  the  plateau  bordering  upon  the  sandy  desert,  the 
sterility  is  of  course  greater;  the  summers  are  still  hotter,  and 
the  winters  colder.  But  the  two  spring  months  of  April  and  May 
form  a  delicious  exception  to  this  rigour  and  sterility.  "  In  the 
worst  parts  of  the  regie  o,  there  is  a  time,  after  the  spring  rains, 
when  Nature  puts  on  a  holiday  dress,  and  the  country  becomes 
gay  and  cheerful,  'llie  slopes  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  ranges  are 
tinged  with  an  emerald  green ;  a  richer  vegetation  springs  up  over 
the  plains,  which  are  covered  with  a  fine  herbage,  or  with  a  variety 
of  crops.  The  orchards  are  a  mass  of  blossoms ;  the  rose  gaidens 
come  into  bloom  ;  the  cultivated  lands  are  covered  with  springing 
crops ;  the  desert  itself  wears  a  light  livery  of  green.  Every  sense 
is  gratified :  the  nightingale  bursts  out  into  a  full  gush  of  song ; 
the  air  plays  softly  upon  the  cheek,  and  comes  loaded  with 
fragrance."  "* 

•  CteslM  mentloiw  their  wais  with,  and  bitter  hostUty  to.  the  MedlaiM. 
■«  Rawlinaon,  voL  iU.  pp.  7»  8.  46.  from  the  descriptions  of  Ker  Porter.  Klmidr. 
Morler.  FrasGr,  kc 

ANO.  HIST.  2   D 
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Some  favoured  spots,  however,  enjoy  constant  ferti.ity  and 
beauty ;  especially  the  basin  of  the  great  lake  Urumiyeh  (the 
ancient  Spauta  or  Martiana)  in  Azerbijan,  and  the  valleys  of  its 
tributary  streams,  the  Aji-Su  (on  which  stands  the  royal  summer 
residence  of  Tabriz)^  and  the  Jaghetu  on  the  south  of  the  lake.  The 
lake  itself  is  a  large  shallow  sluggish  piece  of  water,  intensely 
blue,  and  so  deeply  impregnated  with  salt  that  no  fish  can  live  In 
it ;  in  short,  a  Median  Dead  Sea.  The  other  fertile  regions  are  the 
plain  of  the  lower  Araxes,  where  the  Persians  say  the  grass  is  tall 
enough  to  hide  an  army  in  its  camp;  the  valley  of  the  KizU-Uzen 
(the  ancient  Amardus),  which  flows  through  Azerbijan  into  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  and,  in  the  south  of  Media  Magna^  the  Zenderud 
waters  the  valley  of  Itfahan,  and  is  not^  lost  in  the  desert  till 
it  has  redeemed  from  sterility  a  considerable  tract  of  country  by 
means  of  the  curious  underground  canals  called  Kanatsy^  Under 
this  system  of  irrigation,  large  crops  of  grain  and  v^etables  are 
grown ;  and  fruit  and  forest  trees  abound  on  the  slopes  and  in  the 
valleys  of  Zagrus,  and  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  Azerbijan.  Tlie 
upland  plains  among  the  western  chHins  of  Zagrus,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Media  Magna,  near  Bagistan,  furnished  pasturage  to  the  thou- 
sands of  horses  which,  so  careful  a  writer  as  Polybius  says,  supplied 
almost  all  Asia,"  and  especially  to  the  celebrated  Nisa9an  breed, 
which  the  Medes  seem  to  have  brought  from  Parthia  on  their 
westward  migration.^ 

§  5.  I'he  most  important  cities  of  Media  were  Ecbatana  (or  the 
two  Ecbatanas),  of  which  we  have  presently  to  speak ;  and  Hhaga 
or  Rhages,  on  the  south  side  of  EJburZy  near  the  Caspian  Gates,  the 
chief  city  of  Rhagiana,  the  north-easternmost  district  of  Media. 
I'his  was  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  foundations  of  the  Ira- 
nians on  their  migration  westward ;  for  in  the  First  Fargard  of  the 
Vendidad,  Bluiga  is  their  twelfth  settlement,  in  which  the  faithful 
were  mingled  with  unbelievers.  Traditions  of  its  importance  in 
Assyrian  times  are  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Apocrjrpha.^^  The 
first  Darius  mentions  it  as  the  scene  of  the  final  stri^le  in  the 

"  For  a  description  of  this  mode  of  irrigation,  see  Rawllnson,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 

1*  Polyb.  z.  27,  ^  2.  IHodoros  says  that  the  nmnber  of  horses  aimuaUy  fed  on  th<«e 
pastures  was  at  one  time  166.000  (xvii.  lio,  ^  6).  The  animal  tribate  of  Media  to  the 
Persian  kings  incladed  3000  horsee  (Strah.  zi.  13.  ^  8\ 

1*  Herod.  Tli.  40;  Smb.  zL  IS,  $  7  ;  Arrian  '  Exp.  Alex.'  yii.  13;  Amm.  Marc,  xziii.  S; 
Said.  t.  V.  Nurotov.  Theee  writers  observe  the  peculiar  shape,  bIm,  speed,  ami  stoatoess 
of  the  NissBan  horsn,  and  their  resemblanee  to  the  Parthian :  their  colour  was  geaerally, 
if  not  always,  white.  They  were  probably  of  the  same  stodc  as  the  horses  of  the  Turco- 
man breed,  now  derivcni  fh>m  Khorsssan.  the  old  Parthian  country.  Arrian  trancfera 
the  name  of  the  NUaean  i'laifu  to  the  southern  pastures. 

i«  Tobit  i.  14  ;  iv.  1 ;  ix.  %  Ac ;  Judith  1.  .s,  IS ;  in  the  bitter  passage  Ncbucfaadnenar, 
king  of  Nineveh  (I),  makes  war  upon  Arpbaxad,  king  of  Media,  **  in  the  gr«at  plain, 
which  is  the  plain  on  the  borders  of  Rhagan,"  and  takes  and  kills  him  *  in  the  n 
of  Rhagan."    On  the  probable  meaning  of  this,  see  chap,  xxvii.  0  t. 
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great  Median  revolt;^  and  it  is  connected  with  the  fall  of  tie  last 
Darius.*'  It  was  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  Nicator  under  the  name  of 
Europus,  which  was  changed  to  Arsacia  under  the  Parthians. 

Another  most  interesting  site  was  Bagistan  (called  Bagistana  or 
Bastana  by  the  Greeks),  which  Isidore  of  Charax  describes  as  **  a 
city  situated  on  a  hill,  where  there  was  a  pillar  and  statue  of 
Seniiramis."  "  The  hill  is  the  Mohs  Bagistanus  of  Diodorus,"  who 
relates  how  Semiramis,  having  finished  her  works  in  Babylon,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  make  war  upon  Media,  encamped  near  it  on  her  march  to 
Ecbatana.  At  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  rock,  17  stades  in 
height,"  which  was  sacred  to  Jove,^  she  made  a  paradise  (a  park 
or  pleasure  ground)  of  12  stadia  in  circumference,  which,  being  in 
the  plain,  had  a  great  luring  from  which  all  the  plants  could  be 
watered.  Having  cut  away  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  she  caused 
her  own  portrait  to  be  sculptured  there,  together  with  those  of 
100  attendant  guards.  She  engraved  also  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  Syrian  (he  means,  of  course,  Assyrian)  letters :  "  Semiramis, 
having  piled  up  one  upon  another  the  pack-saddles  of  the  beasts  of 
burthen  which  accompanied  her,  ascended  by  this  means  from  the 
plain  to  the  top  of  the  rock."  Such  is  the  account  of  Diodonis, 
who  elsewhere  states  that  Alexander,  on  his  march  from  Susa  to 
Elcbatana,  turned  a  little  out  of  his  course  to  see  the  fruitful  and 
delightful  district  of  Bagistana,**  where  ho  marched  through  the 
great  horse  pastures  already  mentioned. 

All  these  indications  clearly  identify  the  place  with  the  rock  of 
Behistun,  which  lies  in  the  direct  route  from  Babylon  to  Hama- 
dan,  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  and  "  where  the  plain,  the  fountain,  the 
precipitous  rock,  and  the  scarped  surface  are  still  to  be  seen."^ 

lA  Bdibtim  IiucriptioD,  coL  ii.  par.  13. 

i«  Anian, '  Exp.  Alex.'  liL  19.  The  district  of  Rhagiana  Is  the  strip  of  fertile  territory 
between  Mt,  EUurz  and  the  Desert,  and  the  city  was  near  its  eastern  extremity ;  but  its 
exact  site  is  duabtfal.  It  is  usnally  Identifled  with  Rhei;  but  Professor  Rawlinson  shows 
jmBOM  for  placing  it  much  nearer  the  Caspian  Oatea,  probably  at  Kaldi  Eiijf  {Erij 
being  peih^M  corrupted  ftwi  the  ancient  name). — *  Five  Monarchies/  vol.  iii.  pp.  '29,  30. 

17  Hans.  Parth.  p.  ft.  The  text  has  B<£irrai'a,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Bwrraya.  In 
Stepb.  Byx.  It  is  Bayurrawx.  "  I>iod.  ii.  13:  Spot  Boyijrai^i'. 

3»  That  la  17  X  600  Greek  feet ;  more  than  6  times  too  much :  the  real  height  is  only 
aboat  1700  English  feet.  See  the  views  of  the  rock  and  inscription  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  this  chapter. 

^  Professor  Rawlinson  interprets  Bagistan  as  "the  place  of  God"  (firom  Baga,  **  god," 
and  ftamn  "place").  Others  explain  it  (fh>m  the  analogy  of  modem  Persian)  as  "the 
place  of  gardens,"  derived  fh>m  the  "  paradise  "  which  Diodorus  aecribes  to  Seminunis. 
Both  may  be  right,  according  to  the  well  known  principle  of  assimilating  names  to  the 
dillferent  interpretations  which  forms  accidentally  alike  will  bear  in  different  languageiL 
Tbos  also  the  modem  form  Behittun  (accordinR  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson).  wbldi  repre- 
sents the  ancient  name,  is  read  as  BehiH^  *'  the  place  of  paradise,  or  delight,"  by  Mr. 
Maasoo,  who  says  that  the  local  form  of  the  name  is  BisUtm,  and  of  the  sculptnrea  Bastdm. 
C  Joamal  of  R  As.  Soc'  vol.  xil.  pt  1,  p.  108.)  «»  Diod.  Sic  xvil.  lifli 

«*  Rawlinson,  '  Five  Monarchies,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  31.  32  ;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson^  *  Jovraai  ^ 
Qeog.  Soc.'  vol.  ix.  pp.  112, 113;  Ker  Porter,  •  Travels,'  vol.  ii  pp.  160, 151. 

2i>2 
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The  spot  seems  marked  out  by  nature  for  records  to  be  ''  graven 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever : '""  and  the  traces 
of  four  sets  of  carvings  are  thus  perpetuated  on  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  .  (L)  On  the  upper  part  of  the  principal  mass  of  rock,  the 
whole  surface  of  which  has  been  scarped  away,  are  the  remains  of 
the  heads  of  three  colossal  figures,  apparently  of  very  early  work- 
manship, and  above  them  are  traces  of  characters.**  (ii.)  At  the 
north  extremity  of  the  mountain,  in  a  nook  or  retiring  angle  of 
the  hill,  high  upon  the  rock  and  almost  inaccessible,  is  the  famous 
record  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  known  as  The  Behislun 
Inscription^  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  again.*"  (ill.)  Still 
further  to  the  north,  and  of  much  later  workmanship,  is  a  group, 
composed  originally  of  five  or  six  figures,  bit  now  much  mutilated, 
representing  a  person  trampling  on  a  prostrate  enemy,  while  Victory 
presents  him  with  a  wreath.  The  inscription  is  in  Greek  and  much 
defaced ;  but,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Ootarzes  twice, 
it  is  supposed  to  record  the  great  victory  gained  in  a  neighbouring 
plain  by  Gotarzes  over  his  rival  Meherdates  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.^"  (iv.)  Besides  these  historic  records,  there  ia  a 
comparatively  modem  inscription  in  Arabic,  recording  a  grant  of 
land  as  an  endowment  of  the  adjacent  caravanserai. 

The  only  other  city  that  claims  notice  is  Aspadana,  so  £unous 
as  the  modem  capital,  Isfahan.**  "^  But,  in  ancient  geography,  it 
is  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

§  6.  How  and  when  the  country  thus  described  first  acquired 
the  name  of  Mkdia,  is  one  of  the  doubtful  problems  of  ethnography. 
That  at  least  the  dominant  race  in  historic  times — the  Mada  of  the 
Achasmenid  inscriptions — were  an  Aryan  people,  is  unquestionable ; 
and  it  seems  equally  certain  that  they  conquered  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  displaced  an  older  Turanian  population.    As  the  Zend- 

»  Job  xfx.  24. 

M  From  the  aoooaot  of  Mr.  Masson,  the  only  tntveller  who  has  deicribed  tbew  tcolp- 
tmea,  tbey  do  not  teem  perfect  enoogh  to  oonyey  any  information.  Tb«7  may  be  the 
remains  of  the  eculpturea  and  InacripUon  which  Diodonu  and  Isidore  ascribe  to  Semi- 
ramia ;  but  the  silence  of  those  aathors  about  the  great  inscription  of  Darius  woald 
incline  as  to  beliere  that  it  wsa  this  latter  which  they  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  foUowing 
the  common  tradition  respecting  most  of  the  great  monnmenta  of  Western  Asia.  Mr. 
Rawlinson  sue^esta  that  the  aculpinres  of  Semirsmis  may  have  been  destroyed  by 
Cbosroe  Parvix,  when  he  prepsred  to  baild  a  palace  on  the  site. 

»*  Respecting  the  reUUion  of  this  inscription  to  the  history  of  cnneifonn  interpretatloo 
see  chap.  zvii.  ^  6. 

*•  Josephus,  •  Ant'  zz.  3»  $  4  i  Ta&  *  Ann.'  zL  8,  zli.  13 ;  Sir  H.  RawUnson,  in  *Oeog. 
Journal,'  toL  iz.  pp.  114-116. 

S7  The  name  presermi  the  memoiy  of  the  famoos  Median  bones,  and  probsbly 
belonged  originally  to  the  prorince  which  contained  the  great  pastures.  Jigw  is  the  old 
Persian  et^pa,  "horse,"  and  appears  also  in  the  Median  tow-ns  of  PharaqMK  Pbanoqia, 
Vemtpa,  nam«^  by  Ptolemy.  The  dana  may  be  either  fh)m  ptanck  "  place "  (as  in 
Hama-dan  from  Hagnfi^fttin),  or  from  danku  or  daiuku,  -a  province."  (RawlinsoD, 
Five  Monarchies.'  vol  iii.  p.  U7.) 
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avesta  does  not  mention  the  MecicB  in  its  list  of  the  Aryan  migra- 
tions, it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  name  was  adopted  from  the 
country  in  which  they  settled ;  and  a  Turanian  etymology  has 
been  found  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Madai  occurs 
among  the  Japhetic  races  in  Genesis  x. ;  and  arguments  are  urged, 
both  from  language  and  tradition,  to  shew  the  existence  of  the 
Aryan  race  and  the  Median  name  both  in  Western  Asia  and  in 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  earliest  ages ;  and  to  suggest  the  inference 
that  the  Aryan  migration  from  the  east  was  the  second  settlement 
of  the  Japhetic  race  in  Media." 

§  7.  The  first  historical  notices  of  the  Medes  occur  in  the  annals 
of  Shalmaneser  IL,  the  "Black  Obelisk  King**  of  Assyria,  about 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  b.c.  They  appear  to  be  a  tribe  of 
no  great  strength,  occupying  the  district  of  Media  Magna  now 
caUed  Arddan,  Shalmaneser  and  his  son  make  raids  into  their 
country,  and  the  next  king  reduces  them  to  tribute;  but  this 
probably  applies  only  to  the  tribes  in  and  near  Zagrus,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  these  campaigns  extended  far  into  the  country. 
Tiglath-pileser  II.  (b.o.  745  and  onward)  made  campaigns  in  Media, 
exacted  tribute,  and  even  sent  an  officer  to  exercise  authority  in 
the  country.  A  more  considerable  conquest  was  made  about 
B.C.  710  by  Sargon,  who  not  only  annexed  several  Median  cities  to 
Assyria,  and  established  fortified  posts  in  the  country,  but  colonised 
some  ports  of  it  with  his  captives  from  Samaria."  The  tribute 
of  horses  which  he  exacted  shews  his  power  over  the  country  in 
which  the  great  pastures  lay.  Tlie  spread  of  the  Assyrian  arms  to 
the  east  is  attested  by  the  boast  of  Sennacherib  (about  b.c.  701) 
that  he  had  received  an  embassy  of  submission  from  remote  parts 
of  Media,  "  of  which  the  kings  his  fathers  had  not  even  heard.*' 
Esar-haddon,  in  his  tenth  year  (b.o.  670)  applies  the  same  formula 
to  his  invasion  of  Bikni  or  Bikan  (apparently  Azerbijan\  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  real  conquest.  He  represents  the  country 
as  held  by  a  number  of  independent  chiefs,  whose  Aryan  names 
deserve  notice.  "  The  condition  of  Media  during  this  period,  like 
that  of  the  other  countries  upon  the  borders  of  the  great  Assyrian 
kingdom,  seems  one  which  cannot  properly  be  termed  either  sub- 
jection or  independence.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  claimed  a  species 
of  sovereignty,  and  regarded  a  tribute  as  due  to  them;  but  the 
Medes,  whenever  they  dared,  withheld  the  tribute,  and  it  was 
probably  seldom  paid  unless  enforced  by  the  presence  of  an  army. 
Media  was  throughout  governed  by  her  own  princes,  no  pingle 
chief  exercising  any  paramount  rule,  but  each  tribe  or  district 

*  Thne  argnm^nts  maybe  foand  In  RawIiDson,  'Five  Monarchies,'  vol.  UL  c.  tI. 
PPl  IS7.  folL    Tbe  question  is  too  speculative  to  be  panned  here. 
«  2  Kiup  xvlL  6 ;  zvUl.  11. 
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acknowledging  its  own  piince  or  chieftain.""*  These  distinct  records 
Agree  with  the  traditional  history  in  so  far  as  the  latter  makes 
Media  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Assyrian  Empire ;  but  the  di- 
vergence in  other  respects  is  extraordinary. 

§  8.  llie  classical  writers  give  us  two  different  schemes  of  Median 
history.  As  in  the  case  of  Assyria,  Gtesias  and  Herodotus  are  quite 
at  variance ;  and  both  seem  to  have  been  misled — ^but  the  former, 
in  the  far  greater  degree— by  the  same  causes  which  have  been 
explained  before.'^  The  two  accounts  only  converge  (at  first  sight) 
at  the  accession  of  Astyages,  whom  Gtesias  calls  Aspadas,  the 
last  king  of  Media,  in  b.c.  594.  Before  him  Gtesias  (followed  by 
Diodorus,  the  chronographers,  and  other  writers)  places  a  series  of 
eight  kings,  whose  united  reigns  make  up  282  years ;  thus  carrying 
back  the  foundation  of  the  Median  Monarchy  to  b.c.  876."  Hero- 
dotus enumerates  only  four  kings,  including  Astyages ;  whose  three 
predecessors  fill  up  115  years ;  and  thus  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy is  placed  in  b.c.  709  or  (in  round  numbers)  710.  On  com- 
paring these  statements  with  the  Assyrian  records,  we  obtain  the 
curious  results,  that,  of  the  two  epochs  at  which  the  Medes  are  repre- 
sented as  consolidated  into  a  kingdom,  the  former — when  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  they  razed  Nineveh  to  the  ground — 
coincides  very  nearly  with  the  time  when  the  powerful "  Black  Obelisk 
Ring  "  is  making  his  first  inroaos  into  Media ;  and  the  latter  coin- 
cides exactly  with  the  date  of  Salmon's  conquests  in  that  country  !• 

The  chronology  of  Gtesias  betrays  its  artificial  character  by  the 
prevalence  of  round  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  periods  for  the  lengths  of  the  kings'  reigns ;  and  a  very 
ingenious  suggestion  has  been  made,  that  the  longer  chronology  was 
derived  from  the  shorter  by  a  reduplication  of  the  same  reigns  under 
different  names.**    It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  scheme,  the 


»  Rawlinaon's  •  Herodotiu*'  vol  I.  p.  405. 

*i  See  diap.  xL  ^  2.  "  Ctedaa,  *  Pers.'  FY.  zxrii.  ed.  LIod. 

»  The  modem  wrtten  who  aooept  the  stoiy  of  Cteslw  and  Diodonia^Chat  Azteoes, 
the  governor  of  Media  under  Anyrla,  leagaed  with  the  Babylonian  priest  Beleaya  to 
overthrow  the  effeminate  tyrant  Sardanapalun  and  destroy  Nineveh— evade  the  dirono- 
logioal  difflcnUy  by  bringing  down  the  date  nearly  a  centnry,  to  b.c.  T88. 

M  The  following  table  ahews  the  comparison  snggoiftcd  hj  Profewor  BawUnson 
(•  Herod.'  voL  1.  p.  409 ;  '  Five  Monarchies/  voL  Ui.  p.  ITS). 
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Deiooea 53 
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Phraortea 22 

Cyaxarea 40 
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Cyaxares  of  Herodotus  (with  whom  we  shall  presently  see  that 
the  real  history  of  the  Median  kingdom  hegins)  has  his  duplicate 
representatives  in  the  Artaeus  and  Astibaras  of  Ctcsias ;  and  the 
only  details  which  the  latter  gives  of  any  of  his  kin.2:s,  after  Arbaces, 
consist  in  wars  of  Artceus  and  Artynes  with  the  Gadasii  and  Sacas, 
which  may  very  well  correspond  to  the  Scythian  war  of  Cyaxares. 
In  short,  the  Median  history  of  Ctesias  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
founded  on  the  exaggerated  l^nds  of  national  pride  repeated  to  him 
at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  in  which  dates  were  exaggerated,  and 
names  and  events  misplaced  and  misunderstood. 

§  9.  Nor  is  the  more  circumstantial  story  of  Herodotus  free  from 
the  like  fabulous  ingredients ;  but  it  is  worth  repeating  as  a  whole. 
The  Assyrians,  he  tells  us,**  had  held  the  empire  of  Upper  Asia  for 
the  space  of  520  years,*  when  the  Medes  set  the  example  of  revolt 
from  their  authority.  They  took  arms  for  the  recovery  of  theii 
freedom,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians,  in  which  they 
behaved  with  such  gallantry  as  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude, 
and  to  become  a  free  people.  For  a  time  they  enjoyed  self-govern- 
ment in  their  scattered  villages ;  but  the  lawlessness  resulting  from 
the  absence  of  any  central  authority  enabled  Deioces,  the  son  of 
Phraortes,  to  bring  them  again  under  the  kingly  yoke,  through  the 
reputation  he  acquired  as  a  just  judge.  The  historical  value  of 
the  story  of  his  election  to  the  crown  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  comments  of  Mr.  Grote  than  from  the  bare  narrative  of  Hero^ 
dotus : — **  Of  the  real  history  of  Deioces  we  cannot  be  said  to  know- 
any  thing,  for  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus  presents  to  us 
in  all  points  Orectan  society  and  ideas,  not  Oriental.  .  .  The  story 
of  Deioces  describes  what  may  be  called  the  de^poVs  progress,  first  as 
candidate,  and  afterwards  as  fully  established.  .  .  .  Deioces  begins 
like  a  clever  Greek  among  other  Greeks,  equal,  free,  and  disorderly  ; 
be  is  athirst  for  despotism  from  the  beginning,  and  is  forward  in 
manifesting  his  rectitude  and  justice,  *  as  beseems  a  candidate  for 
command ; '  he  passes  into  a  despot  by  th'i  public  vote,  and  receives, 
what  to  the  Greeks  was  the  great  symbol  and  instrument  of  such 
transition,  a  personal  body-guard ;  he  ends  by  organising  both  the 
machinery  and  the  etiquette  of  a  despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion, 
like  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon  ;  only  that  both  these  authors  maintain 
the  superiority  of  their  Grecian  iileal  over  Oriental  reality  by  ascribing 
both  to  Deioces  and  Cyrus  a  just,  systematic,  and  laborious  adminis- 
tration, such  as  their  own  experience  did  not  present  to  them  in 
Asia.''*? 

The  very  name  of  Deioces  is  scarcely  more  substantial  than  the 

«s  Herod,  i.  96,  ieq. 

M  Oorreaponding  to  the  526  years  of  Beroeos.    See  above,  chap.  x.  ji  8. 

»  Grote, '  HtBL  of  Greece,'  vol  111.  pp.  307,  308. 
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details  of  his  eleTation  to  the  throne.  The  Median  and  Persian  royal 
names  were  as  significant  as  the  Assyrian,  and  form,  like  them,  a 
sort  of  recurring  list,  in  which  none  like  Deioces  appears.  But  the 
name  does  resemble  a  tiiUf  which  is  an  element  of  one  Median  royal 
name,  Dahaky  '*  the  biting,**  the  Zohak  of  the  old  Aryan  traditions, 
the  serpent  worshipped  by  the  Turanians,  and  probably  adopted 
as  an  emblem  by  their  Median  oonquerors.**  Thus  Deioces  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Aero-eponymfcs  of  these  conquerors.** 

§  10.  The  chief  traditions  of  early  Median  history,  which  Herodotus 
refers  to  the  reign  of  Deioces,  are  the  gathering  of  the  tribes  into 
one  political  body,  and  the  building  of  the  capital  and  royal  palace. 
Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  national  constitution  by  the  names  of 
the  six  tribes.  These  were  the  Busas,  Paretaoeni,  Struchates^ 
Arizanti,  Budii,  and  Magi.^  In  four  of  these  we  recognize  the  four 
original  Aryan  classes ;  the  Magi  taking  the  place  of  the  priests ; 
the  Arizantes  being  the  Aryan  warriors  (^rtyoainiu,  "  those  of  the 
race  of  the  Aryans  **) ;  the  Busie,  the  agriculturists  (the  Sanscrit  houja^ 
"  indigenous  '*)  ;  the  Struchates,  the  nomad  shepherds  (the  Persian 
fotrauvatf  "living  under  tents").  As  to  the  other  two,  the  Budii 
may  possibly  be  another  form  of  houja^  apjdied  to  the  Turanian 
uatiTes  ;^  and  the  Paretaoeni,**  (a  name  applied  also  to  the  border 
province,  which  is  variously  assigned  to  Media  and  to  Persia),  are 
perhaps  mountaineers  (from  the  Persian  paruta  and  the  Sanscrit 
parvata^  "  a  mountain  "). 

f  11.  Herodotus  says  further  that,  when  Deioces  was  settled  npon 
the  throne,  he  required  the  people,  neglecting  their  petty  towns,  to 
build  the  single  great  city  of  Agbatana,  or  Ecbatana.^  It  consisted 
of  a  great  citadel  enclosing  the  royal  palace,  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  being  outside  of  the  walls :  a  plan  which  appears  to  have 
been  usual  with  the  Median  and  Persian  cities.''*    He  describes  the 

K  Astyages,  which  Merna  rather  a  title  than  the  proper  name  of  the  laat  Ung  of 
Media,  ia  in  the  natiTe  tongue  J^j-dahak, "  the  hitlng  aoake."  llosea  of  Ghonne  cooflms 
this  taiterpretatkm  (L  ») :— *■  Quippe  vok  Atiifaga  In  noatra  lingua  dFaoonem  aignlflcaL** 

»  Herod.  L  101. 

«•  The  mention  of  the  Magi  last,  in  doae  connection  with  the  Budii.  who  prohabiy 
represent  the  Turanian  natives,  has  been  thought  to  indicate  the  additiosi  of  theae  two 
tribes  after  the  nation  was  constituted  (RawUnaon,  toL  ill.  p.  127,  note). 

«i  The  meaning  of  the  name  is,  however,  very  doubtfUL  We  have  Budim  in  Eaateni 
Kuropo. 

«i  This  name  ia  spelt  with  a  and  a  in  the  and  syllable  ahnoat  IndllTeraiay. 

«>  Herod,  i.  98.  His  'Ay/UroMi  ia  nearer  than  the  'EK/S«r«i>«  of  later  wrlten  to  the 
Bdffwuotdna  or  BagmatAn  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  a  name  which  Sir  Hoiiy  Raw- 
iinson  regards  aa  purely  Aryan,  and  as  signiiytng  "  the  place  of  assemblage."  (Pram 
Aam,  *'  with ; "  gam,  **U>go ;"  and  gtan,  **  a  pUoe,"  the  whole  s  Lat  eoM^i-tiian.)  Droppli« 
the  final  ti,  we  get  the  Chaldee  form  **AchwuUM,  the  palace  that  Is  in  the  provinoe  of  the 
Medes  "  (Eara  vi.  2).  The  details  of  the  bnikUng  of  the  walls  of  Ecbatana  by  "  Arpha^ad,** 
in  the  Boole  of  Judith  (L  1-4),  seem  to  have  been  derived  meiYly  fh»m  the  writer^ 
imaginatiou.  This  book,  which  Is  one  of  the  earlleat  example  of  historical  flotloo,  was 
probably  written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  2nd  century  b.c. 

**  Herod  .L  99  (init.).  This  oonecU  the  firqucnt  mlsappiehensloD  of  the  deeertptfam  In  th* 
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walls  as  ^*  of  groat  size  and  sti-ength,  rising  in  circles  one  within 
the  other.  The  fortification  is  so  planned  that  each  of  the  circles 
ahonld  out-top  the  one  hcyond  it  by  the  battlements  only  (the  natoie 
of  the  ground,  which  is  a  gentle  hill,  favours  this  arrangement  in 
some  degree,  but  it  was  mainly  effected  by  art),**  the  whole  number 
of  the  circles  being  seven:  within  the  last  are  contained  the  royal 
palace  and  the  ti-easuries.  The  greatest  of  the  walls  is  very  nearly 
the  same  in  size  as  the  enclosure  of  Athens.  Of  the^rs^  circle,  the 
battlements  are  white;  of  the  second,  black!  of  the  third  circle, 
9carUt;  of  the  fourth,  blue;  of  the  Jifth,  orange:— o(  all  these 
circles  the  battlements  are  coloured  with  pigments  : — ^but  the  battle- 
ments of  the  ttco  hist  are  coated,  the  one  with  silver,  and  the  other 
with^oW."^ 

Now,  in  all  except  the  order  of  the  colours  (which  Herodotus  may 
easily  have  transposed,  from  not  knowing  the  principle  of  the 
arrangement),  this  description  answers  to  the  seven  stages  of  the 
Chaldiean  zigguratsJ^  It  clearly  points  to  a  similar  system  of 
sidereal  worship ;  and  if  there  really  was  such  a  building  at  the 
capital  of  Media,  it  confirms  the  corruption  of  Zoroastrianism  by 
that  system.  Nay,  more,  the  description  furnishes  some  evidence 
of  the  old  Sabffian  religion  of  the  country,  even  if  Herodotus  be  only 
repeating  a  tradition,  with  which  his  informants  amused  him,  like 
those  of  similar  edifices  found  in  the  Persian  writers.'** 

In  this  case,  it  would  be  the  less  necessary  to  seek  for  a  site  for 
the  Agbatana  of  Herodotus  distinct  from  the  well-known  capital  of 
Media  Magna.  But  Moses  of  Chorene  positively  identifies  ''the 
Beoond  Ecbatana,  the  seven-wallen  city,"  with  Qaruzac  Shabasdan, 
in  Azerhijan ;  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  adduced  strong  argn- 

preoeding  chapter,  as  Teferrlng  to  Uie  dty,  Instead  of  the  fortifications  (rcix«a,  c  98) 
•nmnd  the  palace  (»tpl  ra  cmvtov  oU.a,  c  99). 

^  This  remark  seems  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  a  conical  hUl  as  the  site, 
wliidi  mcst,  however,  have  been  a  hill  of  some  sort  The  bearing  of  thi^  observation  on 
the  question  of  a  twofold  Ecbatana  wiU  be  presently  apparent 

4A  Herod.  L  98.  The  words  may  mean  either  tUtoertd  and  ffill.  or  covered  »vith  pl4xtet  of 
the  predoos  metals,  as  was  the  case  with  the  temple  at  Borxlppa.  "  The  sober  i'olyblus 
relates  that  at  theaonthem  Agbaiana,  the  capital  of  Media  Magna,  the  entire  woodwork  of 
the  royal  palace,  including  beams,  ceilings,  and  pillars,  was  covered  with  plates  either  of 
gold  or  sliver,  and  that  the  whole  building  was  roofed  with  sih^r  tiles,  llie  temple  of 
AnaXtls  was  adorned  In  a  similar  way  (Folybi  x.  27.  ^  10-12).  Consequently,  though 
Dulus^  when  he  retreated  before  Alexander,  carried  olT  fh>m  Media  gold  and  sliver  to 
the  amount  of  7000  talents  (more  than  1,700,0001.),  and  though  the  town  was  lamely  pluu- 
deicd  by  the  sokUers  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus  Nicatcr,  there  still  remained  tiles  and 
ptedng  enough  to  produce  to  Antiocbus  the  Grest  on  his  occupation  of  the  place  a  simi 
of  very  nearly  4000  talents,  or  975.0002.  sterling!  (See  Arrian.  •  Fjcpi  Alex.'  Ul.  19; 
Polyb.  L  e.y*  — ItawUnson.  note  to  *  Herod.'  i.  c  ^  See  chap.  xvl.  ^  5. 

«  "llius  Kizami,  in  his  poem  of  the  *Heft  Pelher,'  describes  a  seven-bodied  paUoe, 
built  by  Bshr&m  6dr.  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  Herodotus.  The  palace  dedicated  to 
Sotam,  be  says,  was  blodk;  that  of  Jupiter,  oron^s;  or,  mure  btrictly,  sandal- wood  colour 
(iAmdola);  of  Mara,  $earUt ;  of  the  Sun,  golden;  of  Venus,  white;  of  Mercury,  aturet 
ani  of  tlie  Moon,  ^rsen— a  hue  which  is  still  applied  by  Ow  Uricntals  to  silver."  (*  JouhmU 
of  Gees.  Sjc'  voL  z.  pu  L  p.  12T.) 
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ments  in  favour  of  this  site  (now  called  Takhti-Soleimdn)  for  a 
northern  Kcbatana,  the  special  capital  of  Media  Atropateue.'** 

The  native  name  of  the  historical  capital,  the  Ecbatana  of  all 
writers  later  than  Herodotus,  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Hamadan.  Its  situation  in  a  grassy  and  wooded  plain,  watered  by 
streams  flowing  from  Mt,  Eltoend,  corresponds  to  the  site  of  Ecba- 
tana as  described  by  the  ancientb,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Orontes,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  Zagrus  range,  in  the  southern  part  of  Media 
Magna.^  It  appears  to  have  been  an  unwalled  city — for  it  yielded 
without  resistance  to  Gyrus,  to  Alexander,  and  to  Antiochus  tbe 
Great — ^with  a  citadel,  and  a  magnificent  palace,  which  tradition  (as 
usual)  ascribed  to  Semiramis."  Polybius  states  the  circumference  of 
the  palace  at  7  stadia,  or  rather  more  than  four-fifths  of  an  English 
mile." 

§  12.  Herodotus  carries  out  his  ideal  picture  of  the  Median  despot 
in  a  mode  of  life  and  government  such  as  Diodorus  ascribes  to 
Kinyas  and  his  successors.  ^  Deioces  allowed  no  one  to  have  direct 
access  to  the  pei-son  of  the  king,  but  made  all  communication  pass 
through  the  hands  of  messenger^,  and  forbad  the  king  to  be  seen  by 
any  of  his  subjects.  This  ceremonial,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
inventor,  Deioces  established  for  his  own  security,  fearing  that  his 
compeers,  who  were  brought  up  together  with  him,  and  were  of  as 
good  family  as  he,  and  no  whit  inferior  to  him  in  manly  qualities, 
would  be  pained  at  the  sight,  and  would  therefore  be  likely  to 
conspire  against  him ;  whereas,  if  thoy  did  not  see  him,  they  would 
think  him  quite  a  different  sort  of  being  from  themselves."  ^  In  the 
seclusion  of  his  )ialace,  however,  he  continued  to  administer  justice 
with  the  same  strictness  that  had  won  his  crown ;  the  causes  being 
stated,  and  his  decisions  given,  iu  writing ;  and  a  constant  surveil- 
lance being  kept  up  throughout  his  dominions  by  spies  and  eaves- 
droppers.** Not  only  is  this  gi-eat  organizer  of  a  new  kingdom 
unknown  to  the  A&syrian  annals,  but  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
alleged  reign  (b.o.  709-G56)  we  find  Esar-haddon  (about  B.C.  670) 
reducing:  the  "  more  distant  Medes,"  who  are  under  the  government 
of  their  petty  chiefs. 

§  13.  After  a  reign  of  53  years — Herodotus  proceeds — Deioces 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  who  began  to  extend  the 

4*  *  Journal  of  (he  G«og.  Soc'  vol.  x.  pt.  i.  aru  1 ;  Kawltaaon't  *  Herod/ oil  loe. ;  and 
*  Five  Muoarcbka,'  voL  UL  |>p.  25-28  (where  the  site  and  the  ruins  on  it  are  fnlly  dcacrlbnl). 
For  a  plan  of  the  tite,  aee  '  Stadent'a  Anc  Oeog.'  p.  239. 

»  Polyb.  X.  27 ;  Diod.  Sic  IL 13.  $  1 6 :  this  writer  gives  a  drcolt  of  2S0  Btades  »  2ft  geo- 
graphical miles  (probably  a  considerable  exaggeration) :  comp.  Eratofth.  op.  Stral)u  IL  p.  79 ; 
Arrlan.  •  Fjcp.  Alex.'  UL  19,  20;  Plln.  'H.  N/  vi.  14  and  26;  Idd. '  Mans.  Pailh.'  p.  «.  in 
Hudson's '  Oeog.  Min.'  For  a  descripUon  of  the  site  (which  has  not  yet  been  explored^ 
and  what  little  is  known  of  the  city,  see  Rawllnson,  voL  iU.  pp.  16-24. 

«i  Dlod.  Sio.  il.  13»  (  6.       »  K»lyb.  x.  39,  $  19.     «  Herod.  1. 99.      ««  Herod.  1.  loa. 
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Median  dominion  by  conquering  the  Persians,  and  tlien  overran  Asia, 
province  after  province.  At  last  he  attacked  the  Assyrians  of 
Nineveh,  who  were  now  left  alone  by  the  revolt  and  desertion 
of  their  allies,  though  their  internal  condition  was  as  flourishing  as 
ever.  Phraortes  perished  in  this  expedition,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army,  after  reigning  over  the  Medes  22  years.** 

Phraortes  is  a  genuine  proper  name,  in  old  Persian  Fravartisfi^ 
signifying  a  guardian  or  protector ;  ^  a  sense  which  might  well  suit 
the  traditional  founder  of  the  nation's  greatness.  But  we  shall  see 
in  a  moment  that  that  honour  rather  belongs  to  Cyaxares :  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  alleged  conquest  of  the  Persians  by 
Phraortes,  and  his  violent  death,  may  have  been  transposed  by  the 
vanity  of  a  national  annalist  from  the  attempt  of  a  Mede  of  the  same 
name,  who  headed  a  rebellion  against  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
which  that  king  thus  describes: — ''A  man  named  Phraortes,  a 
Mede,  rose  up.  To  the  state  of  Media  thus  he  said — '  I  am 
Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares'  Then  the  Median  troops  who 
were  at  home  revolted  from  me.  They  went  over  to  that  Phraortes. 
He  became  king  of  Media."  ^  In  subsequent  paragraphs,  Darius 
relates  the  victories  gained  first  by  his  general,*^  and  then  by 
himself,*  over  the  pretender  "who  was  called  king  of  Media^^^ 
and  the  flight  of  Phraortes  to  Rhages,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and,  says  Darius,  "  brought  before  me.  I  cut  off  his  nose  and  his 
ears  and  his  tongue,  and  I  led  him  away  captive.  He  was  kept 
chained  at  my  door :  all  the  kingdom  beheld  him.  Afterwards  I 
crucified  him  at  Agbatana.  And  the  men  who  were  his  chief 
followers,  I  slew  within  the  citadel  of  Agbatana."^  Among  the 
countries  which  declared  in  favour  of  Phraortes  were  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  which  are  included  in  the  conquests  ascribed  to  the 
Phraortes  of  Herodotus. 

8uch  a  transposition  would  be  the  more  easily  made  if  Phraortes 
was  also  the  name  of  the  father  of  Cyaxares ;  and  this  seems  highly 
probable,  from  the  custom  of  announcing  the  name  of  a  king's  father 
in  public  documents.  In  this  case,  though  Phraortes  were  not  a 
king  of  Media,  his  Asiatic  conquests  and  collision  with  Assyria 

*•  B.C.  656-634,  acoordlDg  to  the  cbTonoloQr  of  Herodotus. 

«  ProfcflKn'  KAWllDflon  (following  Hang)  Btates  that  the  name  "  eeeros  to  be  a  mere 
Tariant  of  the  word  which  qipears  In  the  Zendavesta  as  fravathi,  and  designates  each 
man's  totelary  ggenloa.  (These  genii  are  called /rarardm  In  the  Pehlevl,  and/roAart  in 
the  modem  Persian.)  The  derfyatlon  Is  certainly  from  fra  s  Greek  irpo-.  and  probably 
ftmn  a  root  aUn  to  the  German  woArrn,  French  garder,  English  tnifaA,  ward,  kc" 
—*  FlTe  Monardiies,'  vol.  ill.  p.  144.  The  whole  of  his  •*  Analysis  of  Median  Names  "  is 
worthy  of  attentive  penisaL 

«7  Beblstnn  Inscription,  cot  11.  par.  6,  6.  The  drcnmsUnoes,  that  this  Phraortes 
changed  his  name  to  Xathrites.  and  claimed  descent  from  Cyoxam,  are  strong  argmnenta 
that  the  royal  Un«  of  Media  began  fkom  Cyaxares,  and  that  there  had  not  been  a  king 
oamed  Phraortes.  «  Par.  6.  *»  Par.  li  ••  Ibid.  "  Par.  13 
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might  represent  actual  eyents.  The  historical  empire  of  Media  starts 
into  such  sudden  ezistenoe  under  Oyaxares  as  to  give  great  counte- 
nance to  the  theory  of  a  fresh  migration  of  Aryans  into  the  Zagrus 
region,  displacing  the  Scythian  inhabitants,  and  conquering,  as 
Herodotus  says,  '*  nation  after  nation,"  till  they  came  in  contact 
with  Assyria. 

The  splendid  and  warlike  Asshur-hani-pal  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  last  king  of  Nineveh  (b.c.  647).^  But  tradition  makes 
even  this  feeble  prince  shew  courage  when  attacked,  and,  as 
Herodotus  says,  the  reeouroes  of  his  empire  were  still  great.  His 
disciplined  tooops  and  war-chariots  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
mountaineers  when  they  came  down  into  the  plains:  the  Modes 
were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  leaders,  Phraortes  :  and 
hid  son,  Gyazares,  withdrew  into  Media,  and  there  pursued  ih.e 
work,  ascribed  to  him  by  Herodotus,  of  converting  his  warlike  hordes 
into  a  disciplined  army: — ''Of  him  it  is  reported  that  he  was  still 
more  warlike  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  the  first 
who  gave  organisation  to  an  Asiatic  army,  dividing  the  troops  into 
companies,  and  forming  distinct  bodies  of  the  spearmen,  the  archers, 
and  the  cavalry,  who  before  his  time  had  been  mingled  in  one  mass, 
and  confused  together."  **  Such  an  organisation  of  his  army  would 
naturally  involve  the  full  establishment  of  his  royal  authority,  for 
the  Median  kingdom  was  essentially  military. 

f  14.  That  Ctaxaebs  ('Uvakhshatara)*^  was  the  true  founder  of 
the  Median  kingdom,  may  be  inferred  from  his  being  claimed  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  royal  nee,  not  only  (as  we  have  seen)  by  the 
pretender  Phraortes,  but  also  by  ChitrtUakhma^  who  led  a  rebellion 
of  Sagartia  against  Darius,  saying,  ''  I  am  the  king  of  Sagartia,  of 
the  race  of  Gyazares."*'  And  even  the  Greek  writers  confirm  this 
view,  notwithstanding  their  lists  of  earlier  kings.  The  oldest  and 
most  remarkable  testimony  is  that  of  JSschylus,  who  may  have 
received  from  Persian  or  Median  prisoners,  during  the  invasion  of 
Gret^^e,  the  statement  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Darius, 
that — ^^  The  first  leader  of  our  host  was  a  Mede;  but  another,  his 
son,  completed  this  work;  but  the  third  from  him  was  Gyms": — 
the  other  two  being  manifestly  Astyages,  the  predecessor  of  Cyrus, 

A0oiii|kCLXlT.^$lS,16.  «s  Herod.  L  103. 

M  **  Ctfoauatt,  the  Penian  form  of  which  was  *(7vakkAatara  (Bdiiston  Iiacr. 
•ot  IL  par.  6^  §  4),  neema  to  be  formed  tnm  the  two  elementa, '«  or  ku  (Gik.  c<X  '^^^lU* 
*good,'  and  aUuka  (Zend  orma), '  the  eye.'  whioh  ia  the  flmd  dement  of  the  name  Ojyo*- 
arma  in  the  Zendaveata— <>ennrma  ia  'darfc-eyed';  *Uvclduka(ssZmoi  EttMrma^ 
would  be  '  beauttftil-eyed.'  '  I'vaktkaiara  appean  to  be  the  oomparatlve  of  thia  adhctive. 
and  would  mean « more-beantiAU-cyed '  (than  otbera)."'— RawUnaon,  •Five  Monarchiea»' 
▼oL  iii.  p.  144. 

o  Hehiitan  Imcr.  ooL  IL  par.  14.  KawUnaon  conalden  thia  is  some  iodicatioii  thai 
Engania  (in  AAortuMH)  waa  the  original  oountiy  of  Qyaxaraa. 
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and  Gyaxares  the  father  of  Astyages.**  Perhaps  even  Diodorus 
18  not  altogether  hlundering  when  he  Fays  that,  "according  to 
Herodotus,  Gyaxares  founded  the  dynasty  of  Median  kings  ;'''^  for 
we  have  seen  that  Herodotus  does  ascribe  to  Gyaxares  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  nomad  host  of  Media  into  a  military  array. 

§  15.  At  all  events,  Gyaxares,  whose  accession  is  placed  by 
Herodotus  in  b.g.  634,  was  the  first  Median  king  whose  history  is 
really  known,  and  the  real  founder  (as  is  implied  in  the  statement 
quoted  from  iEschylus)  of  the  Medo-Persian  Kingdom,  We  say 
**  Medo-Persian,"  rather  than  "  Median,"  because,  from  the  history 
of  the  following  reign,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Persians  were 
already  closely  connected  with  the  Medes.  Whether  their  secondary 
position  in  the  alliance  was  due  to  a  conquest,  such  as  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  Phraortes,  or  simply  the  result  of  their  numerical  infe- 
riority, is  a  question  hardly  to  be  decided.  All  that  we  really 
know  on  this  point  is  summed  up  in  the  prophet  Daniel's  imperson- 
ation of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom  as  a  powerful  "  ram  which  had 
ttix>  horns :  and  the  two  horns  were  high,  but  the  one  was  higher 
than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I  saw  the  ram  pushing 
westward,  and  northward,  and  southward ;  so  that  no  beasts  might 
stand  before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his 
hand ;  but  he  did  according  to  his  will  and  became  great."  " 

In  order  to  follow  the  course  of  these  conquests,  we  must  now 
look  "westward"  and  "northward"  to  the  nations  with  which  the 
Medes  first  came  into  contact  under  Gyaxares. 

«  Msch.  •  Pewe,'  w  761-4.  ^  EMod.  ii.  32.  «  Daa  vUl.  3, 4. 
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MoD§  Argaas  in  Gappadoda. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  NATIONS  OF  ASIA  MINOR  — TOE  TABLE- 
LAND  AND  NORTH  COAST. 

9  1.  Tmportanoe  of  Asia  llfnor  Id  ancient  history.  ^  2.  Its  geographical  stnictare.  ^  3. 
Connection  of  its  roountnin  system  with  Asia  and  Europe.  The  central  lAble-lAXuL 
The  Tannu.  The  northern  range.  The  Anti-Tauros.  The  ea«tem  bonndary.  ^  4. 
Latces  and  rivers.  $  6.  Climate  and  productions.  $  C.  Dimensions  of  Asi*  Minor. 
Cyprus.  ^  7.  Great  mixture  of  populations.  Turanians :  the  Moschi  and  Tibarpni. 
^  8.  The  Cappadociaks.  Why  called  Syrians.  Probably  an  Aryan  race.  $  9. 
Extent  of  Cappadocia.  Other  nations  within  its  limits.  The  Chalybes.  The  MatlenI 
Cilidans  in  Cappadocia  according  to  Herodotus.  $  10.  The  Phrtgiams.  lliclr  great 
antiquity.  Likeness  of  their  Unguage  to  Greek.  $  11.  They  probably  belonged  tr» 
an  early  Aryan  migration  from  the  east.  Connection  with  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Thrace.  &c  $12.  Greek  traditions  about  the  Phrygians.  ^  13.  The  Pelasgians  of 
Asia  Minor:  their  connection  with  those  of  Europe.  $  14.  Remains  of  HhrygjUm 
architecture.  ^  15.  The  Phrygian  religion.  $  16.  The  Phrygians  pressed  back  into 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Thracians.  $  17.  TuRAcrAKS  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Thyni  aud 
Bithyni.  $  18.  The  PArHLAGOxiAKs— probably  akin  to  the  Cappadociaos.  ^  19. 
Narrow  limits  of  Phrygia  in  hititoric  times.  Its  cities.  $  20.  The  Mtbiaks— pro- 
bably connected  with  the  Phrygians. 

§  I.  Asia  Minor,*  or  Lesser  Asia,  is  the  great  peninsula  which  runs 
out  westward  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  as  if  to 

1  Respecting  the  origin  and  application  of  the  name,  see  the  '  Student's  Ancient 
Geography,*  p.  84.  The  older  name  was  Lower  AHa^  as  distinguished  from  Upper  AsieL, 
the  boundary  being  the  Halys.  German  writers  caU  it  Fvre-Asia  {Vordtnsieii\  and 
tke  rest  of  the  continent  Binder- Atia  (^Hinieratim). 
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form  a  bridge  between  Asia  aad  Europe,  along  which  the  teeming 
races  of  the  one  continent  might  find  a  passage  to  the  other,  and, 
when  prepared  by  the  civilization  brought  to  them  by  the  same 
route,  might  return  to  reconquer  their  primeval  seats.  It  was 
by  this  way  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  races  which  peopled 
the  south  of  Europe  made  entrance  to  their  new  abodes.  From 
the  splendid  harbours  of  the  western  coast,  and  by  the  stepping- 
stones  of  the  Archipelago,  they  received  the  commerce  of  Asia,  with 
its  wealth  and  civilizing  power.  When,  by  a  reflex  movement,  large 
bodies  of  the  Qreeks  settled  on  those  western  shores,  it  was  there 
that  they  first  cultivated,  under  Asiatic  influences,  commerce  and 
art,  philosophy  and  literature.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Miletus  and 
Phocsea  traded  and  founded  colonies  in  the  west  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  model  of  all  epic  poetry  took  its  subject  from  a  city  in  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  sung  by  an  Asiatic 
Greek.'  The  heroic  and  tender  poetry  of  the  lyre  and  flute  sprang 
up  in  the  islands  of  ^olis  and  Ionia ;  and  its  music  was  borrowed,  in 
great  part,  from  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  The  earliest  Greek  annalists 
were  natives  of  Ajsia  Minor,  and  the  "  fSather  of  history  '*  united  the 
vigorous  blood  of  her  Dorian  settlers  with  the  sweetness  of  the  Ionian 
tongue.  The  earliest  school  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  some  of  the 
earliest  triumphs  of  Greek  architecture,  had  their  home  on  the  same 
shores.  And,  while  the  western  coast  was  thus  linked  with  Greece, 
the  southern  looks  across  the  waters  of  the  Levant  to  Syria  aud 
Egypt ;  and  the  northern  across  the  Euxine  to  the  plains  of  Southern 
Russia,  receiving  various  influences  from  the  former,  and  conveying 
commerce  and  colonies  to  the  latter ;  while  the  three  narrow  straits, 
which  on  this  side  divide  Europe  from  Asia,  were,  as  the  name  of 
two  of  them  imports,  hut  fords  or  ferries^  easily  crossed  by  migrating 
or  warlike  hosts.' 

§  2.  Thus  placed  between  the  two  continents,  Asia  Minor  is,  in 
some  respects,  a  miniature  of  both.  Its  structure,  like  that  of  Asia, 
is  a  central  table-land,  sinking  down  to  the  sea  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  throwing  out  other  peninsulas  to  the  west.  These  pro- 
jectioms  with  the  continuous  sea  that  washes  its  northern,  western, 
and  southern  shores,  constitute  its  likeness  to  Europe:  while  it 
resembles  both  continents  in  that  general  formation,  by  which  the 
highest  mountain  ranges  skirt  the  southern  shores,  and  the  surfiioe 
has  a  general  slope  towards  the  north.     Hence  its  largest  rivers,  as 

s  Not  to  trouble  ourselves  with  saving  claases  about  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
tbe  statement  is  certainly  true  of  their  chief  author,  whose  name  m  not  likely  to  be 
dianged  till  tbe  study  of  classical  literature  Is  al>andoned.  Let  us  hope,  in  spite  of 
certain  tendencies  of  our  age,  that  the  latter  event  may  not  be  the  first  to  happen  t 

»  The  Greek  Botponu  (alwminnbly  corrupted  into  the  ever- to-be-avoided  form  of 
Botpharut)  is  the  precise  etymological  equivalent  of  Ox-foid,  and  was  probaMy  derived 
from  tbe  custom  of  ferrying  over  cattle  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  when  both  were 
puvKMsed  by  the  same  tribes,  according  to  tbe  state  of  the  pastures. 
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the  Halys  and  Sangarius,  rising  in  the  central  tabk>-1and,  trayerae  a 
large  portion  of  its  surface  to  reach  the  Euxine ;  while  those  in  the 
south,  except  the  few  that  find  a  passage  through  the  chain  of 
Taurus,  run  in  a  brief  and  rapid  course  from  its  southern  chain. 

§  3.  The  skeleton  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  formed  by  a  westerly  pro- 
longation of  the  highlands  and  mountain  chains  of  Armenia,  which 
are  again  continued  eastward  in  the  table-land  <^  Iran.  This  fact  baa 
an  historical  importance,  as  shewing  the  continuity  of  the  highland 
belt  from  Media  by  Armenia  to  Asia  Minor,  surrounding  the  plain 
of  Mesopotamia;  so  that  tribes  might  migrate  and  armies  march 
over  the  former,  without  descending  into  the  latter.  The  great 
Greek  geographer,  Strabo,  goes  so  far  as  to  connect  the  mountain* 
chains  which  skirt  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  penin- 
sula with  those  which  form  the  north  and  south  edges  of  the  table- 
land of  Iran.^ 

This  connection  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  southern  range — the 
famous  chain  of  Taurus'— which  passes  westward  from  its  junction 
with  Mount  Zagrus,  in  Armenia,  through  the  Syrian  district  of  Com- 
magene,  to  the  south-western  promontories  of  Caria.  It  reaches  a 
general  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  Its  course  is  pretty  well  repre- 
sented by  the  waving  line  of  the  southern  coast,  the  mountains 
retiring,  more  or  less,  to  leave  the  rich  plain  of  Eastern  Cilicia  and 
the  narrower  riviera  of  Pamphylia,  and  again  throwing  out  bold 
terraces  to  form  the  convex  shore  of  Tracheia  (the  ''  rough  land  *^  in 
Western  Cilicia,  and  the  great  projection  of  Lycia.  Beyond  its 
termination  on  the  continent,  the  chain  may  be  traced  to  the  south- 
vest  by  the  islands  of  Bhodes,  Carpathus,  and  Crete,  even  to  the 
south-eastern  headland*  of  LAOonia,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Sporadea 
and  Cyclades  to  Attica  and  Euboea.  Just  above  (and  in  fact 
forming)  the  angle  between  Cilicia  and  Syria,  the  I'aurus  throws  off 
the  chain  of  Amanus  to  the  south,  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which 
runs  far  up  into  the  fork.  The  passes  or  "  Gates  "  of  "  Issus  *  and 
"  Amanus  **  furnish  a  passage  from  Syria  to  Asia  Minor,  which  was 
doubtless  as  im}K)rtant  in  primeval  migrations  as  it  was  famous  for 
the  march  of  later  armies.  Hence  it  is  that  the  prevailing  popula- 
tion of  the  southern  coast  was  Semitic. 

The  northern  range  proceeds  from  that  part  of  the  Armenian 
mountains  at  which  they  are  connected  with  the  central  part  of  the 
Caucasus ;  and,  sweeping  round  the  south-eastern  <3urve  of  the  Black 
Sea  (the  ancient  Euxine,  or  simply  Pontus,  "sea"),  where  it  w^as 
called  the  Moschici  Montes,  skirts  its  southern  shore  in  a  series  of 
parallel  ranges,  callc  d  Paryadres  in  the  east,  Olgassys,  in  the  centre, 

*  See  th«  Skeleton  Map  of  the  Mountain  Ranges,  PUteaus.  and  Plains  of  Atto»  aa 
known  to  tbe  Andent^  in  Uie  'Scudeql'a  Ancient  Geography.'  p.  73. 

•  The  name  la  probably  derived  from  the  Aramaic  Tur,  *  height.* 
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and  the  Mysian  Olympus  in  the  west.  The  last  forks  into  two 
chains,  enclosing  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora)  on  the  north 
and  south;  the  northern  severed  only  hy  the  Bosporus  from  the 
chain  of  Haemus,  the  latter  ending  with  Ida  in  the  Troad,  and  pro- 
longed across  the  Hellespont  and  the  Mge&n  by  the  Chersonese  and 
the  islands  of  the  Thracian  Sea. 

The  central  table-land,  supported  by  these  two  chains,  breaks  into 
the  ranges  which  form  the  bold  promontories  and  long  peninsulas 
of  the  western  coasts,  with  the  neighbouring  large  islands  of  Lesbos, 
Chios,  and  Samos ;  and  between  these  ranges  lie  the  rich  valleys  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  westward  from  the  table-land,  the  Hermus 
and  Maeander,  and  between  them  the  smaller  C)ayster.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  table-land  is  intersected  diagonally  by  the  Anti-l  aurus 
mountains,  which  fiist  strike  off  from  the  Taurus  between  35°  and 
36°  £.  long,  nearly  northwards  as  far  as  Mons  Argseus  (the  "  white 
mountain,"  now  Argish  Dagh),  This  volcanic  mountain,  which 
stands  detached  to  the  west  of  the  chain,  forms  the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  peninsula.  From  its  snow-capped  summit,  which 
is  13,000  feet  high,  Strabo  states  that  both  the  Euxine  and  the  Bay 
of  Issus  could  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  Hamilton ' — who  reached  the 
highest  attainable  point,  a  ridge,  '*  above  which  is  a  mass  of  rock, 
with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  rising  to  the  height  oi20  or  25  feet" 
— ^was  not  able,  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  to  put  Strabo's  state- 
ment to  the  proof;  but  he  doubts  if  the  two  seas  can  be  seen,  on 
account  of  the  high  mountains  which  intervene  to  the  N.  and  S. 
At  its  northern  foot  stood  Maziica,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  famous 
in  history  under  its  later  name  of  CaBsaiea.  From  about  this  point 
the  cham  branches  into  two :  the  Anti-Tamrus,  turning  eastward  to 
the  Euphrates,  which  severs  it  from  the  Armenian  mountains  of 
Bophene ;  while  the  northern  branch,  under  the  name  of  Scydisses, 
pursaes  a  north-easterly  course  to  join  the  mountain-chain  of  the 
north  coast  in  north-western  Armenia. 

The  country  enclosed  between  the  two  chains  of  the  Anti-Taurus 
system,  though  sometimes  reckoned  to  Cappadocia,  was  properly 
called  Armenia  Minor ;  and  under  that  name  it  is  famous  in  the 
wars  of  Rome  with  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  The  boundary  of 
Asia  Minor  on  this  side  is,  in  &ct,  somewhat  indefinite :  that  usually 
accepted  begins  where  Amanus  comes  close  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Gkdf  of  Issus  (at  the  pass  of  the  '*  Syrian  Gates  "),  and  follows 
the  crests  of  Amanus  and  Taurus  to  the  Euphrates,  which  forms 
the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Armenia,  from  about  30°  20*  to  nearly 
40°  N.  lat,  whence  the  boundary  continued  along  Anti-Taurus  and 
the  Moschid  Mountains  to  the  river  Pbasis  (Rion),  which  divided  Asia 

•  *  Researcbea  In  Asia  Minor/  yoI.  iL  p.  274. 
AXC.  HIBT.  2  K 
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Minor  firom  ColchiB.  It  ia  important  to  observe  that  at  this  north- 
eastern extremity  (as  at  the  south-eastern,  round  the  Golf  of  lasas), 
the  mountains  leave  a  passage  round  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  by 
which  the  tribes  beyond  its  northern  shores  could  make  their  way 
into  Asia  Minor. 

§  4.  Besides  the  three  great  ranges  which  thus  support  the  table- 
land on  the  northy  the  south,  and  the  east,  it  is  interseotec^  by  many 
others;  and  the  drainage  of  the  extensive  plains  between  them 
gathers  into  large  lakes,  for  the  most  part  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt.  The  Tatta  Palus  (Tuz  Gdl),  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  on 
the  holders  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadoda,  is  75  miles  in  circumference, 
and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  slope  of  the  table- 
land from  east  to  west,  as  well  as  from  north  to  south,  comNnes 
with  the  varied  coarse  of  its  intersecting  ranges  to  make  its  livers 
singularly  circuitous.  Thue  the  Halts  (Kizil  Irmak) — ^which 
demands  our  especial  notice  as  a  great  ethnic  and  historic  boon* 
dary — rises  in  the  N.E.  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
M.  Scydissesi  and  flows  W.S.W.  parallel  to  the  chain  of  Anti^Taurus 
and  past  the  northern  foot  of  M.  Aigaaus,  as  far  south  as  89^ 
lat,  and  goes  on  as  if  to  fall  into  the  Tatta  Pains ;  but  here  a  cross- 
chain  turns  it  to  the  N.,  as  far  as  the  southern  slopes  of  Olympus, 
which  again  guide  it  to  the  north-east,  till,  finding  a  dicuitoos 
passage  through  this  (the  Ku$h  Dayh\  and  the  parallel  chain  of 
M.  Orgassys  (Al  Ooz  Dagh\  it  falls  into  the  Euxine  in  36°  £.  long, 
having  risen  about  the  longitude  of  40^,  and  reached  as  &r  west  as 
34^°.  The  part  of  the  table-land,  whidi  it  first  intersects  and  then 
encircles,  forms  the  modem  province  of  RwntU.  The  western  part 
of  the  peninsula,  with  the  whole  northern  sea-boaid,  is  now  called 
Anadoli  (from  the  later  Greek  Anatolia,  ''the  East");  and  the 
south-eastern  part  forms  the  province  of  Karaman, 

§  5.  The  climate  and  productions  of  Asia  Minor  have  the  variety 
to  be  expected  from  its  physical  character.  The  alluvial  plains  of 
the  rivers  are  very  fertile,  especially  those  of  CiUcia,  and  of  the 
western  valleys  which  open  to  the  iBgean.  These  extensive  plains 
are  remarkable  for  their  flatness,  and  for  the  suddenness  ¥nth  which 
the  mountains  rise  up  from  their  surface,  ''like  islands  out  of  the 
ocean/'  They  are  sheltered  from  the  severe  cold  of  the  upper 
regions,  and  are  for  the  most  part  well  watered.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  these  alluvial  plains  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Gilida,  hence 
designated  Oampestris,  which  is  formed  by  the  rivers  Cydnus, 
Sams,  and  Pyramus.  Of  a  similar  character  are  the  lands  which 
surround  many  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior.  These  having  at  one 
period  occupied  larger  basins  than  at  present,  the  dry  maipns  are 

'  FctlowM.  -  AtiM  Minor.*  p.  2C 
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consequently  beds  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Fertile  plains  of  a  different 
class  are  found  occasionally  on  the  sea-coast:  of  these,  that  of 
Attalia,  on  the  southern  coast,  was  the  most  extensive.  The  hills 
of  the  western  district  are  clothed  with  shrubs  and  wood,  and  in 
some  cases  cultivated  to  their  very  summits.  The  climate  of  the 
maritime  region  is  fine ;  but  the  heat  is  sometimes  excessive. 

The  western  portion  of  the  central  plateau  consists  of  extensive 
barren  plains,  traversed  by  deep  gullies,  which  the  streams  have  worked 
out  for  themselves.  The  southern  part  is  subdivided  into  numerous 
portions  by  ranges  of  considerable  height:  in  the  northern  part  the 
hills  are  of  less  height,  and  consequently  the  plains  present  a  more 
unbroken  appearance.  The  same  peculiarity,  which  we  have  already 
noted  in  regard  to  the  alluvial  plains,  also  characterizes  the  upper 
plains  :  '*  they  extend  without  any  previous  slope  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty  islands  out  of  the  surface 
of  the  ocean." '  The  climate  of  the  central  district  is  severe,  the  loftier 
hills  being  tipped  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
But  it  is  almost  a  champaign  country  when  compared  with  the 
ruggedness  of  Armenia.  Its  summer  climate  was  delightful ;  and 
its  broad  and  well-watered  plains  furnished  the  best  possible  pas- 
turage for  sheep,  and  bore  excellent  crops  of  wheat. 

The  northern  district  aloog  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  irom  the 
Iris  to  the  Sangarius,  is  fertile,  the  hills  being  of  no  great  elevation ; 
on  either  side  of  these  limits  the  country  is  too  mountainous  to 
admit  of  much  cultivation.  These  shores  were  remarkable  for  their 
fine  timber,  including  the  noble  Oriental  plane ;  among  their  nume- 
rous fruits,  the  cherry  still  preserves  the  name  of  Gerasus  in  Pontus  ; 
and  the  pheoMint  bears  witness  to  its  native  home  upon  the  Phasis. 

S  6.  The  average  length  of  the  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at 
600  miles ;  the  southern  coast  being  just  500,  and  the  northern  moro 
than  800 :  it  lies  between  the  meridian  of  26°  E.  long,  and  those  of 
36°,  on  the  S.  coast,  and  41i°  on  the  N.  coast.  Its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  promontory  of  Septe  ( W,  of  Sinope)  to  that  of  Anemurium 
(opposite  to  Cyprus),  lies  almost  exactly  between  the  parallels  of 
36^  and  42°  N.  lat,  and  is  therefore  360  geographical  miles :  *  the 
average  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  300  miles.  The  whole  forms 
an  irregular  rectangle,  except  that  the  eastern  side  has  a  north- 
eastern slope  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
Euxine. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  Gtfbus,  which  lies  nearly  equidis- 
tant from  the  coast  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  (45  m.  and  65  m.  respectively 

>  Leftke'B  •  Ada  Minor,'  p.  95. 

•  It  Is  to  be  regretted  ttuit  eragraptaere  and  historians  reoognlie  any  other  standard 
than  the  geograpkieaJL  mile  ;  which,  bes{d<>6  being  the  only  wOurtd  mefuurt  of  the  mxrUCt 
gtaface  (as  being  the  mrnufe  of  a  degree  of  a  great  eincle).  has  the  hUtarical  advantage  of 
eommensarabillty  with  the  Greek  stod^um,  which  was  also  derived  fh>m  the  degree :  far 
Udodia^lgng.mil^  2  K  2 
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between  the  aearest  promontories),  being  140  m.  in  length,  and 
60  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  was  rich  in  wood,  wine,  com,  and  oil, 
and  its  name  preserves  the  memory  of  its  productive  mines  of  copper. 

§  7.  Forming  a  sort  of  bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  con- 
nected by  the  central  highlands,  and  by  the  passages  round  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  and  the  Euxine,  with  parts  of  Asia  inhabited  by  all  the 
races  of  mankind,  Asia  Minor  presents  a  most  remarkable  mixture 
of  populations.  In  the  ethnic  table  of  Genesis  x.  a  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  peninsula  between  Japhetic  and  Semitic  races, 
entering  from  the  east  and  south  respectively,  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  certain  names  among  the  sons  of  Japheth  and  of  Sbem.  Among 
the  former  are  Tubal  and  Mesckech  (the  Tibareni  and  Moschi  of 
known  geography,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  northern  coast)  ;  Ash' 
kenazy  whom  the  best  ethnographers  place  along  the  north  coast, 
west  of  the  Halys ;  and  2><x2antm,  a  name  representing  the  Pelas- 
gian  race,  of  whose  presence  in  the  peninsula  we  have  other  proofs : 
while  among  the  sons  of  Shem,  Lud  (the  brother  of  Elam,  AsshuTy 
Arphaxad,  and  Aram,)  is  supposed  to  be  the  ethnic  progenitor  of 
the  Lydians.  According  to  the  test  of  language,  it  would  seem 
that  the  table-land  and  the  northern  ooast  were  originally  occupied 
by  a  Turanian  '*  or  mixed  Soytho- Aryan  race,  which  partly  held  itg 
ground  (like  primitive  races  in  general)  in  the  mors  inaooessible 
regions,  and  was  partly  overpowered  by  fresh  migrations  of  Aryans 
from  the  east  and  Semites  from  the  south. 

The  regions  in  which  the  Turanians  chiefly  held  their  ground  were 
the  eastern  part  of  the  great  plateau,  and  the  portion  of  the  north  coast 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Halys.  In  the  latter  district  we  still  find,  in 
the  times  of  the  classical  writers,  the  Moschi  {Methech)^  always 
coupled  with  the  Tibareni  (Tvhal),  just  as  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
couple  the  Muskai  and  Tuplai  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cappado- 
cian  table-land,  where  their  memory  seems  preserved  by  the  name 
of  the  ancient  capital  MazacaP^  From  that  r^ion,  where  the  in- 
scriptions constantly  mention  them  from  the  12th  to  as  late  as  the 
7th  century  B.O.,  they  were  driven  by  the  Cappadocians  nortiiwuds 
into  Georgia  and  round  the  Black  Sea  coast  into  Southern  Russia, 
where  the  names  of  Moscow  (Jduskau)  and  Muacovy  attest  their 
presence.  An  ancient  Scholiast  distinctly  calls  them  Scythians 
(that  is,  Turanians),  and  Professor  Max  MULler  regards  the  Georgian 
and  other  Caucasian  dialects  as  *'  one  of  the  outstanding  and  dege- 
nerated colonies  of  the  Turanian  family  of  speech."" 

10  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  eftrlleat  development  of  the  Japhetic  race  is  nq^ 
posed  to  have  been  Tnranlan. 

"  -  Joeephus  (•  AnL  Jad/  L  6)  speakB  of  this  town  as  founded  by  Metkeck,  the  eon  off 
Japheth.  whom  he  makes  the  progenitor  of  the  Motocktni  or  MotdU;  and  he  exprenly 
•aaerts  that  this  people  came  afterwards  to  be  called  CappadodanM."  (EUwUnaon. 
•Essay  XT.  to  Herod.  Book  I..'  yoL  I.  p.  653.)  The  Moschian  khup  of  the  Inscr^iUoQa  kava 
ToranUn  names.  u  •  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War/  p^  113. 
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§  8.  It  Ls  still  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Cappadoctans,  who 
displaced  the  Turanian  Moschi,  were  Aryans  who  entered  the  country 
from  the  east,  or  Semites  who  crossed  the  Taurus  from  the  south. 
The  chief  argument  adduced  for  the  latter  view  is  the  statement  of 
fieixKlotus,  confirmed  by  several  writers,  that  '*  the  Cappadocians 
are  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Syrians.'*  ^  Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that 
these  Syrians  were  called  Cappadocians  by  the  Persians ;  and  their 
Dame  appears  as  Katajpatuka  in  the  Persian  Inscriptions.^*  But  the 
name  of  Syrians  may  merely  indicate  the  route  by  which  they  were 
iKlieved  to  have  entered  the  country,  and  that  of  White  Syrians  '* 
implies  a  difference  of  race  by  one  test,  that  of  colour.  In  favour 
of  their  Aryan  origin,  we  have  their  late  entrance  into  the  country, 
which,  moreover,  coincides  preciselyjvith  the  time  of  that  new  migra- 
tion of  Aryans  to  which  some  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  Median 
kingdom  under  Cyaxares.  Strabo  states  that  the  Cappadocians  wor- 
shipped Persian  deities ;  and  he  mentions  (besides  Anaitis),  Omanus 
and  Amandates,  who  are  evidently  the  Zoroastrian  Vahman  (  Vohvn 
mano)  and  Amerdad  (in  Pehlevi,  Amendat),  These  Aryan  immi- 
grants seem  to  have  mingled  with  the  old  Turanian  inhabitants, 
80  that  the  population  of  Cappadocia  may  be  regarded  as  Scytho- 
Aryan ;  distinct  from  the  pure  Aryans  west  of  the  Halys,  and  the 
Semites  south  of  the  Taurus. 

$  9.  In  following  what  has  now  been  said  of  Cappadocia 
(and  the  same  remark  applies  to  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor), 
the  reader  must  not  be  misled  by  the  divisions  marked  on  the 
ordinary  mafA,  which  belong  to  the  period  (in  some  cases  to  a  very 
late  period)  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  Persian  Inscriptions  no 
countries  are  named  between  Armenia  and  Ionia  but  Cappadocia  and 
Saparda,  which  together  fill  up  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  except  the 
western  coast.  The  Cappadocians  are  expressly  named  by  Hero- 
dotus as  inhabitants  of  the  later  Pontus.  The  historian  also  makes 
some  interesting  allusions  to  other  tribes  within  the  limits  of 
Cappadocia.    Such  are  the  ChaLybes^^  who  are  also  mentioned  by 

i<  Herod.  L  f3;  Strab.  zil.  p.  788 ;  Diooys.  Ferleg.  773,  and  Enstath.  ad  loc,;  Scylax 
p.  80;  ApoU.  Kbod.  ii.  946;  Ptol.  t.  6. 

i«  Herod,  yll.  73;  Sir  H.  RawIlDBon's  *  Memoir  on  the  Beblston  Inscription/  toI.  II. 
p.  95.  The  Greek  stem  KamnZoK  exactly  reprcaenta  the  Persian  Katapatuk,  allowing 
for  the  well-known  principle  of  contracting  two  like  ayllablea  into  one. 

1*  AffVKOirvpoi.  This  name  is  often  nsed  by  Oreek  writers  for  the  people,  even  whilo 
they  call  tbe  oonntry  Gappadocia.  It  is  more  specifically  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast,  between  tbe  rivers  Halys  and  Iris;  and  by  Ptolemy  only  to  those  abont  the 
latter  river,  whoae  country  he  regards  as  a  part  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  worth  while  to 
observe  that  tbe  coast  region  east  of  the  Halys  was  not  dlstingnished  in  historical 
geography  by  any  new  ethnic  name,  but  is  simply  called  Pontut,  equivalent  to  "the 
province  of  the  Sea/'  like  **  Se&-Uxnd.'*  This  name  flrrt  appears  in  X  enophon  ('  Anab.'  v  6. 

i«  Herod.  1  28.  Strictly  interpreted,  the  statement  of  Herodotus  includes  them  among 
the  nations  west  of  the  Halys;  but,  as  aU  other  writers  place  them  some  distance  to  the 
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^schylus,'^  Xenophon,  and  other  writers,  as  workers  of  the  iron 
mines  in  the  mountains,  and  whose  name  became  the  Greek  appella- 
tion of  steel.'*  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Halys,  in  the  later  province 
of  Galatia,  Herodotus  places  the  Matieni.^  The  identity  of  this  name 
with  the  Matieni  in  the  north-west  of  Media  and  the  probability 
that  it  contains  the  same  root  as  the  name  of  the  Modes  them- 
selves*^ confiim  the  argument  for  the  Aryan  population  of  Gappa- 
ducia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  at  least  appears  to  place  the 
Cilicians,  a  people  undoubtedly  Semitic,  so  far  within  Gaptiadocta  as 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  table-laud ;  for  he  describes  the  Halys 
as  rising  in  the  mountain  country  of  Armenia,  and  running 
first  through  CUicia.  Unless,  therefore,  he  mistook  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  (which  seems  unlikely,  as  he  notices  its  great  bend  to 
the  north),  we  must  infer  that  the  Semitic  population  of  Cilida 
spread  beyond  the  Taurus  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  table-land ; 
which  would  thus  be  peopled  with  representatives  of  the  three  great 
families  of  mankind. 

§  10.  The  other  great  nation,  who  inhabited  the  western  part  of 
the  table-land,  and  spread  beyond  it  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
were  the  Phbtgiaks,  a  people  unquestionably  of  Aryan  or  Japhetic 
origin.  The  amusing  story  of  Herodotus,  of  the  experiment  by 
which  Psammetichus  proved  that  the  Phrygians  were  the  oldest 
people  of  the  world — even  before  the  Egyptians,  who  despised  the 
late  origin  of  the  Greeks  " — may  have  an  ethnical  value  after  all,  for 
^cVoff,  the  Phrygian  for  hrtady  contains  the  same  root  as  the  whole 
class  of  Indo-Germanic  words  signifying  to  haha^  Nor  does  this 
case  stand  alone :  the  Greeks  noticed  the  likeness  of  the  Phrygian 
names  for  fire^  water ,  dog^  and  other  common  objects,  to  their  own," 
and  modern  philology  has  supplied  a  long  list  of  similar  instanoe&** 
We  still  possess  examples  of  the  Phrygian  language  in  inscriptions, 
of  which  the  characters,  the  words,  and  the  grammatical  forms, 
closely  resemble  the  Greek,  with  variations  approaching  to  the  Latin 

Mat  of  that  river,  we  mast  Boppose  dther  that  they  had  a  much  wider  eztenakm  In  the 
time  of  Herodotua,  or  that  he  names  with  the  natlona  west  of  the  Haija  some  tribea 
ftirther  along  the  coast  to  whom  the  conquests  of  Crcesas  may  have  reached.  In  the 
poem  of  Apollonlos  Khodliia  on  the  Argonauts,  the  Ghaljbes  are  placed  heyond  TbemJa- 
CfTtL  and  the  River  Thermodon  (the  Thgrma,  east  of  the  Irts),  and  they  are  described  as 
"  digging  into  the  irou*bearlng  hard  earth,^  and  "  endoring  grievons  labour  wttti  tha 
black  smut  and  smoke."  n  ^sch. '  Prom.  Ylnci. '  714. 

»•  Xen.  •  Anab.*  y.  6.  (    ,  Catull.  Ixvl.  4« ;  Vlrg.  •  iEn.'  vilL  48. 

I*  Herod.  L  73.  «  Mad-a  or  MoOroi ;  Mat-ienL 

*i  Herod.  11.  2.  The  classical  writers  generally  regard  Pbrygtans  as  the  oldest  tnh^ 
bltants  of  Asia  Minor  (Pans.  1.  14,  ^  2;  Claodlan.  'InEDtrop.'  U.  251,  foil.;  AppoL 
MeUm.'  zL  pi  T62). 

"  Sanscrit  poe.  Servian  peo-en,  Gennan  baeh-m,  Anglo-Saxon  (ocxm  GfK^  &e»ail-te. 

"  Plat.  •  Cratyl.'  p.  4 1 0,  a. 

■•  RawUnson.  •  EKsay  XI.  to  Herod.  Book  L.'  vol.  i  pp.  S68-T. 
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and  more  ancient  Italian  dialects;  all  proving  that  this  language 
representa  the  older  stock  from  which  both  Greek  and  Latin 
sprang. 

§  11.  All  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phrygians 
formed  part  of  a  very  early  migration  of  the  Japhetic  race,  and 
that  the  later  migration  of  the  Cappadocians  drove  them  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  part  of  the  table-land.  Accoiiiing  to  the  more 
probable  hypothesis,  which  places  the  original  cradle  of  the  human 
race  in  Armenia,  we  should  look  to  that  region  for  the  source  of  the 
Phrygian  migration ;  as  is  natural  from  the  contiguity  of  the  high- 
lands. When  Herodotus  says  that  the  Armenians  are  Phrygian 
colonists,  he  conBrms  the  connection,  though  he  has  doubtless 
inverted  the  order  of  derivation.*  He  seems  to  have  been  misled  by 
what  he  calls  the  Macedonian  account,  that  the  Phrygians  had 
formerly  dwelt  in  Macedonia  under  the  name  of  Brigians,^  but  on 
their  removal  into  Asia  they  changed  their  designation  at  the  same 
time  with  their  dwelling-place."  A  migration  of  the  Phrygians 
from  Thrace  into  Asia  is  mentioned  by  other  Greek  writers; 
Xanthus,"  the  old  historian  of  Lydia,  places  it  after  the  Trojan  war, 
and  says  that  they  conquemd  Troy  and  settled  in  its  territory :  Gonon 
makes  them  enter  Asia  under  their  king  Midas,  ninety  years  before 
the  war.  If  there  be  any  litetxU  truth  in  these  statements,  they 
must  refer  to  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  Phrygians  from  Europe 
to  their  former  seats  in  Asia:  the  main  fact  to  be  inferred  from 
them  is  that  the  migration  of  the  Phrygians  extended  to  Europe, 
after  they  had  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of  Asia 
Minor. 

§  12.  ThiB  conclusion  is  supported  by  many  facts  derived  from 
ancient  writers.  Independently  of  several  Greek  and  Trojan  legends 
referring  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  name  of  the 
Phrygian  mountain  Olympus  occurs  also  in  the  south  of  the  plateau. 
To  the  north  of  Phrygia,  a  part  of  Bithynia  was  called  in  early  times 
Bebrycia.  The  Trojan  Thebe  bore  the  name  of  Mygdonia,  which  is 
synonymous  with  Phrygia.  The  Mysians  and  Phrygians  were 
80  intermingled,  that  their  frontiers  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  ; 
and  the  Mysian  language  is  said  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the 
Phrygian  and  Lydian.    As  to  the  western  maritime  region  (after- 

**  Herod.  yU.  T3.  Stephanas  Byzantlnns  makes  the  same  itatement  (f .  v.  *Apiitvia\ 
and  wMcBB  a  connection  between  the  languages^  saying  of  the  Armenians  rp  ^v§  wo\kSi 
^fivyi^mwi.  In  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians  were  armed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  were  under  the  same  commander  (Herod.  L  c).  Both  were  believed 
to  h^ee  been  originally  troglodyUi  (dwellers  in  caves) ;  and  their  names  are  even  nseo 
as  aynooymmis  (Xen. '  Anab.'  iv.  G,  ^  26 ;  Diod.  ziv.  28 ;  Vitruv.  IL  1 ;  Cramer, '  Aneod. 
Orara.'  iv.  p.  257).  The  Phrygian  traditions  of  the  Deluge  bear  the  stamp  both  of  a  very 
high  antiquity  and  of  a  connection  with  Armenia. 

*>  In  the  Macedonian  dialect.  B  held  the  place  of  the  Greek  «. 

«7  Herod.  I.  &  »  Ap.  Strab.  xll.  p.  572.  xlv.  p.  6»0 ;  Fr.  6. 8.  ed.  MttUer. 
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wards  Ionia),  wo  find  Mygdonians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus, 
and  Bebryces  assisting  the  Phocaaans  in  a  war. 

From  these  and  other  like  indications  we  roay  infer  that  Trojans, 
Mysians,  Mygdonians,  and  other  western  tribes,  were  branches  of 
the  great  Phrygian  race.  In  the  Iliad,  the  lYojans  and  Phrygians 
appear  in  the  closest  relation.  Priam  is  the  ally  of  the  Phrygians 
against  the  Amazons:  his  wife  Hecuba  is  a  Phrygian  princess:' 
Hector,  Paris,  and  Scamandrius  are  said  to  be  Phrygian  names ;  the 
two  latter  being  equivalent  to  the  Greek  forms,  Alexander  and 
Astyanax.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Trojans  appear,  throughout  the 
Homeric  poems,  as  a  people  related  to  the  Greeks ;  and  this  relation- 
ship would  extend  to  the  Phrygians. 

It  may  be  said  that  Homer  assumed  this  relationship  as  a  point  of 
poetical  convenience ;  but  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  he  was 
following  a  uniform  tradition,  which  preserved  an  ethnic  fact.  The 
whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  is  full  of  names  which  are  also  found  in 
the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  among  which  the  Brygians  occur  in  several 
places ;  and  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Masia  and  Pannonia  seem 
only  other  forms  of  the  names  Mysia  and  Paeonia.  In  short,  the 
Phrygians  at  one  time  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Illyricum. 

§  13.  Of  their  relationship  to  the  early  population  of  Greece  itself 
we  have  traditional  evidence,  in  addition  to  the  affinities  of  lan- 
guage already  mentioned ;  and  this  evidence  is  highly  interesting. 
Amidst  all  the  obscurity  that  hangs  about  the  name  of  the  Pelas- 
6IAK8,  it  is  admitted  that  they  were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants 
both  of  Greece  and  Southern  Italy— at  least  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
stock;  for  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  still  earlier  Turanian  population.  Now  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  that  the  whole  sea-board  of  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  were  formerly  peopled  by  Pelasgians."  ITiey  are  enume- 
rated by  Homer  among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans :  ^  Herodotus  found 
traces  of  them  on  the  Propontis,*  and  Agathias  in  Caria:"  and  the 
name  of  Magnesia^  which  occurs  twice  in  Lydia,  as  well  as  in 
Thessaly,  seems  to  be  certainly  Pelasgic,  They  were  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  JGgean,  from  Samothrace,  Imbros,  and  Lenmoe,  in 
the  north,  to  Crete,  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  Cyclades,  which  form 
the  natural  stepping-stones  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Pelopounesns. 
Hence  they  seem  to  have  parsed  from  one  continent  to  the  other, 
both  round  the  head  of  the  iEgean  and  across  its  islands;  and 
accordingly,  the  chief  renmants  of  the  race,  after  they  were  over* 

•  Mniecrales.  op.  StraU  zilL  p.  €21 ;  Pr.  1.  ed.  Mffller.  m  Uom. '  IL'  ii.  me. 

«  Herod.  L  67.  n  Agatbtaa,  U.  p  54. 
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powered  by  the  Hellenes,  are  found  in  Thessaly,  in  Epims,  in  Attica, 
and  in  the  heart  of  Arcadia.  From  Greece,  they  crossed  over  to 
Soathem  Italy;  where  perhaps  the  *' golden  age  of  Saturn**  is  a 
tradition  of  the  peaceful  agricultural  character  which  is  everywhere 
attributed  to  the  Pelasgians,  in  contrast  to  the  piratical  habits  of 
the  Garians  and  Leleges.  It  remains,  however,  a  question  whether 
the  Pelasgi  were  a  branch  of  the  Phrygian  migration,  or  a  still  earlier 
movement  of  the  Indo-European  race  from  their  primeval  seats. 
Tho  latter  seems  highly  probable ;  but  at  all  events  the  two  races 
were  very  nearly  akin,  and  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  distinguish  their 
migrations. 

§  14.  The  whole  argument  is  illustrated  by  the  remains  of 
Phrygian  architecture.  Vitruvius  remarks  that  the  Phrygians . 
hollowed  out  the  natural  hills  of  their  country,  and  formed  in  liiem 
passages  and  rooms  for  habitation,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  hills 
permitted.  This  statement  is  fiiUy  confirmed  by  modem  travellers, 
who  have  found  such  habitations  cut  into  the  rocks  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  M.  Texier  describes  an  immense  town  thus 
cut  out  of  the  natural  rock  near  Boghagkieniy  between  the  Halys 
and  the  Iris.**  On  some  of  these  mountains  are  the  inscriptions  re- 
ferred to  above ;  the  Phrygian  origin  of  which  is  attested  by  such 
proper  names  as  Midas,  Ates,  Aregastes,  and  others,  though  some 
have  unsuoQBSsfully  attempted  to  make  out  that  they  are  Greek."* 
The  impression  which  these  stupendous  works,  and  above  all  tho 
rock-city,  make  upon  the  beholder,  is  that  he  has  before  him  works 
executed  by  human  hands  at  a  most  remote  period ;  not,  as  Vitruvius 
intimates,  because  there  was  a  want  of  timber,  but  because  the  first 
robust  inhabitants  thought  it  safest  and  most  convenient  to  con- 
struct such  habitations  for  themselves.  They  display  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  structures  which  in  Greece  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopean,  whence  Texier  designates  the 
above-mentioned  rock-city  by  the  name  of  a  Pelasgian  city.  Even 
the  lion  gate  of  Mycense  appears  in  several  places.*^  These  facts 
throw  a  surprising  light  upon  the  legend  about  the  migration  of  the 
Phrygian  Pelops  into  Argolis,  and  the  so-called  tombs  of  the  Phrygians 

»  Hamilton.  *  Boiearcbes,'  toL  ii.  pp.  360,  388;  Texier.  'Description  de  TAsIe 
miuexu«,'  voL  i.  p.  210. 

>•  Texier  uid  Stenart's '  Description  of  some  Ancient  Honnments.  with  Inscriptions, 
itiU  exisUng  in  Lydia  and  Plirygia.'  Lond.  1843. 

»  EUmilton.  •  Researches,'  voL  L  pp.  48.  490 ;  voL  li.  pp.  336.  $eq. ;  Leake.  *  Asia 
Minor.'  p.  28 ;  Ainswortb.  'Travels  and  Researches.'  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  It  most  be  remem- 
bered that  the  word  Pdcagian,  as  applied  to  these  remains,  is  as  truly  arbitrary  as  the 
Cydopa  themselves  are  fiibuloas.  We  kmw  pretty  weU  that  the  one-eyed  monsters  did 
not  boild  them ;  we  do  noe  knavo  that  the  Pelasgi  did  bnild  them.  As  is  now  generally 
believed  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  remains  called  Druidical  and  Celtic  so  those  called 
FOasgian  may  have  been  the  works  of  some  still  earlier  bntlders.  But  even  if  so,  they 
indicate  the  direction  In  which  the  successive  waves  of  population  rolled. 
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in  Pelopoxinosas.'*  Much  remains  to  be  done  by  a  more  ayatematic 
exploration  of  the  monuments  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  16.  The  religious  systems  of  the  two  ooimtries  also  display  a 
manifest  connection.  Many  a  mysterious  tradition  and  leg^ 
among  the  Greeks  is  to  be  traced  to  Phrygia,  and  especiaUy  the 
worship  of  the  ''Great  Mother  of  the  Gods *"— Cybele,  Rhe^  or 
AgdistlB — and  of  SabazinSy  the  Phrygian  name  of  Dionysus.' 
These  deities  were  worshipped  with  oigtastic  rites,  aooompanied  by 
wild  music  and  dances,  in  wbidi  the  early  religion  of  the  Phrygians 
seems  to  have  been  corrupted  by  the  practices  either  of  the  Turanians 
or  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  tribes.  From  Phrygia  these  rites  were 
introduced  into  Greece,  especially  by  the  way  of  Thrace. 

§  16.  We  have  already  hinted  that  the  tradition,  which  ascribes 
the  origin  of  the  Phrygians  to  Macedonia  and  Thraoe,  may  preserve 
the  memory  of  a  reflux  migration  from  Europe  into  Asia.  Such  a 
movement  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  caused  by  the  pressore  of  the 
Thbacians,  descending  from  the  north  of  the  Danube  into  the 
country  which  afterwards  bore  their  name.  Of  these  Thracians  we 
shall  have  to  speak  again :  for  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  a  rude  and  warlike  branch  of  that  part  of  the 
great  Aryan  migration  which  had  entered  Europe  by  the  northern  side 
of  the  Euxine ;  and  that  they  were  akin  to  the  Teutonic  family. 

Their  displacement  of  the  more  civilised  inhabitants  of  the  coimtiy 
— Phrygians,  or  Pelasgians,  or  both — affords  an  explanation  of  the 
paradoxical  fact,  that  the  Greeks  traced  the  origin  of  a  large  part 
of  their  poetic  culture  to  a  land  whose  people,  through  the  whole 
course  of  classical  history,  were  regarded  as  rude  warriors  and  brawl- 
ing revellers.  Thrace  was  the  mythic  home  of  Orpheus ;  and  PieriA 
— the  sacred  land  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses — was  within  its  limits. 
By  these  legends,  again,  llirace  is  connected  with  Phrygia,  one  of 
the  earliest  homes  of  music;  and  Phrygia  is  the  scene  of  that 
mythical  conflict  of  Apollo  with  Marsyas,  which  symbolises  the 
preference  of  the  Greeks  for  the  dignified  music  of  the  lyre  above 
the  wilder  orgiastic  strains  of  the  flute. 

§  17.  The  Thracians  not  only  drove  back  the  Phrygians  oat  of 
Europe  (leaving  only  some  detached  remnants),  but  pressed  across 
the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  and  occupied  the  northern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  promontory  on  which  Heraclea  Pontica 
afterwards  stood.  Thracians  form  a  part  of  the  mixed  populatioQ 
of  Mysia.  The  Phrygians,  however,  held  their  ground  on  the 
Hellespont  and  in  the  Troad ;  and  the  whole  north-western  part  of 
Mysia  retained,  in  historic  times,  the  proper  name  of  "  Lesser 
Phrygia"  or  « Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont."    The  country  afber- 

"  AUh3i«w.  xlv.  PL  62S.  17  Sfcrabo,  a.  pfk  4f «,  fca 
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ward«  called  Bithynia  is  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  Thracians 
in  tbeir  two  trib^  of  the  Thyni  and  Bithyni,  with  the  kindred 
tribe  of  the  Mariandyni.^  Scattered  remnants  only  of  the  Phrygians 
were  left  upon  this  coast — such  as  the  Caucones,  in  the  east  of 
Bithynia.  The  contests  between  the  ancient  Phrygians  and  the 
Thracians  are  alluded  to  in  several  legends.  Thus,  King  Midas  killed 
himself  when  the  Treres  ravaged  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Paphlagonia 
and  Oillcia;''  and  the  Mariandjrni  are  described  as  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Mysians  and  Bebryoes,  in  which  Mygdon,  the  king  of  the 
latter  people,  and  a  Phrygian  hero,  was  slain.^  The  brief  period  daring 
which  the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  exercised  the  supremacy  at 
sea — ^for  twenty-five,  or,  according  to  others,  for  only  five  years — 
and  which  is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  b.o.,  ia 
probably  connected  with  that  age  in  which  the  Phrygians  were 
engs^^  in  perpetual  wars ;  ^  and  it  may  have  been  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Phrygians  from  the  Scamander  and  from  Troy 
migrated  to  Sicily.^ 

1 18.  The  remaining  part  of  the  north  coast,  for  230  miles  from 
the  Parthenios  (Chaii  8u)  to  the  Iris,  was  occupied  in  historic  times 
by  "  the  brave  shield-bearing  PAFHLAGONiANB''of  Homer.^  Situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Halys,  and  wearing  a  dress  closely  resembling  the 
Phrygian,^  they  may  have  been  connected  politically  with  that 
people;  but  the  likeness  of  their  equipments  to. those  of  the  Matieni 
and  Cappadodans,^  and  the  general  characteristics  assigned  to  them 
by  the  ancient  writers,  seem  to  imply  an  ethnic  affinity  with  the 
Cktppadocians.^  If  so,  that  race,  which  had  already  severed  the 
Phrygians  from  the  kindred  Armenians,  cut  them  off  from  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  northern  coast. 

$  19.  Driven  into  narrower  limits  also  on  the  south  by  the  pressure 
of  the  Semitic  tribes  across  the  Taurus,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Lydians  and  the  Greek  colonists,  the  Phrygians  were  restricted  to 
an  inland  position  in  the  west  of  the  plateau.  Their  severance  from 
the  sea  deprived  them  of  the  commerce  which  they  seem  to  have 
possessed  in  early  times ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  **  the  well- 
built  towns"  for  which  they  are  celebrated  in  Homer — Pessinus, 


»  Herod.  L  28 ;  ▼».  Y6 ;  oomp.  Strab.  vli.  p.  427. 

>•  Stimbo,  I.  pw  61.    See  chap,  zziii.  $  6. 

•  ApoUod.  L  9.  $  23 ;  iL  ft.  i  9 ;  Apollon.  Rbod.  iL  T52.  780.  T8S. 

n  DIod.  TlL  13;  SynoeU.  p.  181.  ^  Pkus.  ▼.  25.  $  6. 

«  •  IL'  V.  677.  «♦  Herod.  viL  73.  <*  Herod.  vU.  72. 

«>  When  Herodotos  (U.  104)  speaks  of  "  the  Syriomt  (i.e.  Osppodocians)  who  dweU 
aboat  the  rivers  Thermodon  and  Partheniut^"  he  Menu  to  extend  the  Gappadoclans  to 
the  western  limits  of  Paphlagonia.  But  more  probably  (fVom  the  context)  the  Parthenina 
means  some  other  river,  near  the  Thermodon.  Elsewhere  be  alwajrs  places  the  Gappa- 
dodans  east  of  the  Halys,  and  which  he  expressly  makes  the  boundary  between  tliein 
and  the  Bsphlagonlans  (i.  72> 
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Gordium,  Cekenie,  and  Apaniea-— date  their  origin  from  the  mythic 
ages.  Their  peaceful  disposition  and  entire  devotion  to  i^cultare 
made  them  an  easy  prey  to  conquerors ;  till  at  length  these  Frarda^ 
of  the  ancient  world  became  a  seryile  byword,  and  the  names  of  their 
mythic  kings  and  heroes — Midas  and  Manes— were  among  the  com- 
monest appellations  of  slaves.^ 

§  20.  The  MT8IAN8,  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  peninsnla, 
were  undoubtedly,  as  we  have  already  implied,  connected  with  the 
Phrygians.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,*  and  they  seem  to  be 
conceived  by  the  poet  as  dwelling  on  the  Hdlespont  Thence  they 
appear  to  have  extended  themselves,  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
Trojan  war,  both  westward  and  southward  as  &r  as  Peigamum,  and 
to  the  south-east  as  fi&r  as  the  region  of  Oaiaceoaumene^  on  the  borders 
of  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  About  the  time  of  the  migration  of  the 
.^lians  to  their  shores,  the  Mysian  Teuthrasis  said  to  have  founded 
the  kingdom  which,  though  soon  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  gave  the 
name  of  Teuthrania  to  the  country  about  Pergamum.  8trabo  regards 
the  Mysians  as  immigrants  from  Europe  into  Asia;**  and  it  seema 
most  probable  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  reflux  migration  from 
Thrace  and  from  the  region  on  the  Lower  Danube,  which  retained 
their  name  under  the  form  of  Moesia.''^  The  opinion  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  Mysians  were  colonists  of  the  Lydians,  with  whom  they 
served  in  the  army  .of  Xerxes,"  seems  to  have  no  other  foundation 
than  the  close  alliance  of  the  Mysians,  Lydians,  and  Oarians,  which 
those  nations  probably  formed  to  strengthen  themselves  against  the 
Greek  colonists. 

^  The  name  Brygi  or  Brigeit  which  m  have  aeeo  to  be  equivalent  to  FAnva^  to  said 
by  Heqrchloa  to  rifftUy/reeaten.  This  to  etymologically  probable ;  for.  taking  the  sterna — 
fifivy  =r  ^pvy  =frey  or  frei  (German);  and  the  reeemblanoe  to  the  doeer  when  we  re* 
member  the  tkin  aoond  of  the  Greek  v.^-^piry,  with  the  gattunl  softened,  wooU  be  pro- 
nonooed,  in  the  greater  part  of  Germanj,  exactly  likeyinst 

«■  Qc  'pro  Flacc*  21 ;  Cuit.  vi.  II ;  Strab.  viL  p.  304. 

•  Horn.  •  IL'  iL  858.  z.  430,  zUi.  ».     «>  strabo,  viL  pp.  395.  SOS ;  xli.  pp.  64%  664.  fce. 

n  It  to  stiU  doubtfol  whether  the  none  originated  in  Europe  or  in  Asia.  If  the  etx* 
mology  be  correct  which  derives  Mcetia  from  a  Oeltic  word  signtfying  monk,  the  Uysmtm 
would  seem  to  have  brought  the  name  back  with  them  from  Europe.  Baoes  fteqaently 
receive  new  names  from  geographical  drcmnatancea. 

«  Herod.  vU.  74.  On  the  snppused  connection  of  the  Mysians.  Lydians,  and  Ovi«XM. 
see  ftartber  in  chap.  xzL  ^  14, 16. 
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THE  NATIONS  OP  ASIA  MINOR  — THE  SOUTH 
AND  WEST  COASTS. 


f  1.  Semitic  natioiis  on  the  aoaih  coast  (  2.  The  Ciuaxm,  Signs  of  an  earlier  Aryan 
popnlatton.  Assyrian  conquests  in  Cilida.  Persian  rale.  Greek  settlements  in 
OUda.  CUida  under  Uie  Romans.  Bemaina  of  the  old  population.  ^  3.  'Hie 
SoLTMt  in  Lycia.  Oonflict  with  new  settlers.  Legend  of  Belleropbon.  Signifi- 
cation of  the  Cbimsera.  The  Solymi  a  Semitic  people.  §  4.  The  Pbidiaks  akin 
to  the  Solymi.  ^  5.  The  Isaubiavsl  Their  onion  with  the  ClUdaus.  Their 
kmg  independence.  ^  6.  The  Pamphyliaxs.  A  mixed  race.  Predominance  of  the 
Greek  element.  Its  origin:  fables  about  it  Habits  of  the  Pampbylians.  Ex- 
tent of  Pamphylla  at  diiferent  times.  ^  7.  The  Lvciaxs.  Recent  discoveries. 
^  8.  Greek  legends  of  their  origin.  $  9.  Probably  a  veiy  early  Indo-Qennanlc 
race.  The  Lydan  inscriptions  and  language.  The  Uka  of  Egyptian  records.  The 
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Cannian  figs.  ^  13.  The  Cariaks.  Notice  of  them  In  the  '  Iliad.'  Extent  of  their 
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§  1.  TfiB  nations  mentioned  by  Herodotus  on  the  sonth  ouast,  and  in 
the  overhanging  chain  of  Taurus,  are  the  Oilicians,  Pamphylians^ 
LydanSf  and  Caunians ;  besides  the  Solymi  and  MUyans,  who  were 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Lycia.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Pisidians 
and  laaurians,  who  were  famous  in  later  times.  The  Carians 
belong  both  to  the  southern  and  the  western  coasts  but  are  usually 
reckoned  to  the  latter.  Of  these,  the  Cilicians  and  Solymi,  as  well 
as  the  kindred  Pisidians  and  Isaurians,  were  peoples  of  the  Semitic 
race ;  who,  entering  Asia  Minor  by  the  pass  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
overspread  the  seaboard  beneath  the  chain  of  Taurus,  and  oocupied 
its  slopes  and  heights. 

§  2.  This  coast  also  lay  open  to  invasion  by  sea  from  the  shores  of 
Syria ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  maritime  predominance  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  the  cause  of  the  decidedly  Phoenician  character  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  population  of  Cilioia.  I'he  fact  is  attested  by  their 
own  traditions ;  which,  however  varied  in  details,  were  on  this  point 
unanimous.^  In  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  they  appeared  with  nearly  the 
same  equipment  as  the  Phoenicians: — **  The  crews  wore  npon  their 
heads  the  helmet  of  their  country,  and  carried  instead  of  shields 
light  targes  made  of  raw  hide ;  they  were  clad  in  woollen  tunics,  and 
were  armed  each  with  two  javelins,  and  a  sword  closely  resembling 
the  cutlass  of  the  Egyptians." '  The  connection  is  confirmed  by  a 
long  list  of  common  names  and  customs,*  and  by  the  Phoenician 
legends  on  the  coins  of  Cilicia.  Herodotus  expresses  the  Phoeni- 
cian  origin  of  the  Cilicians  by  the  legend,  that  '*  the  people  bore 
anciently  the  name  of  HypachcBana;  but  took  their  present  title 
from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a  Phoenician.^** 

The  idea  suggested  by  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  (which  no 
other  author  mentions),  of  a  relationship  to  the  Achseans,  might  be 
dismissed  as  a  Greek  fancy,  were  it  not  for  another  set  of  traditions 
placing  Cilicians  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  in  the 
'  Iliad,'  Eetion,  the  father  of  Andromache,  whose  chief  city  was  Thebe 
Hypoplaci^'  in  the  Troad,  was  king  of  the  Cilices,  whom,  as  Strabo 
observes,  Homer  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Pelasgi.'  Stiabo 
makes  the  country  of  these  Cilicians  comprehend  the  territories  of 
Adramyttium  and  neighbouring  cities,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Caicus.  Respecting  their  connection  with  the  historical  Qli- 
cians,  Strabo  observes :  "  They  say  that  in  the  tract  between  Phaselus 
in  Lycia  and  Attalia  ** — that  is,  not  in  Cilicia,  but  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  borders  of  Lycia — ''  there  are  pointed  oat 
a  Thebe  and  Lymessus ;  a  part  of  the  TroYc  Cilices,  who  were  ejected 

1  Apollod.  Ui.  1. 9  1 ;  14. 0  3. 

*  Herod,  vil.  91 :  ocmp.  c  89  for  Uie  PhcenicUa  equipment 

»  Bochart,  •  Phaleg,'  pert  II.  book  I.  c.  6.  *  HeraO.  YtL  »1. 

•  •  II'  Tl.  396.  415 ;  U.  840  i  Strabo,  p.  221. 
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from  the  plain  of  Thebe,  having  gone  to  Pamphylia,  as  Callisthenes 
has  said.** '  There  was  a  tradition  that  these  Troic  Cilicians  drove 
the  Sffrians  from  the  country  afterwards  called  Cilicia ;  but  it  was 
a  disputed  question,  which  of  the  two  Cilices  were  the  parent  stock. 
If  any  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  these  traditions,  they  would  seem 
to  imply  an  early  occupation  of  the  southern  coast  by  an  Aryan 
(or  Scjtho- Aryan)  race,  akin  to  those  of  the  table-land,  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  Semitic  invaders,  but  left  their  name  to  the 
country.  No  Semitic  etymology  has  been  found  for  the  name  of 
Cilicia.  We  have  seen  that  Herodotus  extends  the  Cilicians  over 
the  eastern  part  of  the  table-land,  as  far  north  as  the  upper  course  of 
the  Halys;  and  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  between 
Cilicia  and  Armenia.^ 

llie  great  Assyrian  kings  of  the  later  em])ire  extended  their 
conquests  to  Cilicia ;  and  the  foundation  of  Tarsus — ^the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul — which  Greek  tradition  uni- 
formly ascribed  to  *'  Sardanapalus,'*  is  more  specifically  assigned  to 
Sennacherib  by  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus.*  In  the  great  war  of  th€ 
Median  Cyaxares  against  the  Lydian  Alyattes,  the  Cilician  king 
Syennesis  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  former ;  but  independent  and 
powerful  enough  to  join  with  Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon,  in  me- 
diating a  peace.  His  line  continued  to  reign  under  the  Persian 
Empire,  down  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Cyrus  (b.c.  401),  and 
probably  to  the  end  of  the  empire.'  The  country,  however,  formed 
one  of  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  and  it  paid  the  king  a  yearly  tribute 
of  360  white  horses  and  500  talents  of  silver;  of  which  sum  140 
talents  were  expended  on  the  cavalry  duty  in  Cilicia,  and  the  rest 
came  into  the  king's  trRSSury.^^  The  Cilicians  maintained  the  mari- 
time habits  of  their  PhcBuician  kinsmen  and  neighbours,  and  fur- 
nished 100  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  for  the  invasion  of  Greece."* 

There  were  various  traditions  of  ancient  Greek  colonies  in 
Cilicia;  such  as  the  settlement  of  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  at  Posidium,  on  the  bordera  of  the  Cilicians  and  the 
tSyrians^— a  tradition  which  again  points  to  a  gradual  displacement 
of  aboriginal  Cilicians  by  Semites  advancing  from  the  east ;  for  Po- 
sidium was  on  the  promontory  just  east  of  Anemurium,  the 
southernmost  headland  both  of  Cilicia  and  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
same  Amphilochus  is  said  to  have  gone  from  Troy  Mdth  Mopsus, 
the  son  of  Apollo,  and  to  have  founded  Mallus,  on  the  more  easterly 
promontory  of  Megarsus,  near  the  river  Pyramus;  and  here  the 
heroes'  tombs  were  shown  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  But,  if  we  look  to 
historical  evidence,  the  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  settled  in 
Cilicia  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  except  in  a  few  places  on  the 

•  Stnbo.  p.  667.  ^  Herod,  v.  52.  •  Euaeb.  •  Chron.'  pare  I,  cc.  ^  ». 

•  Herod,  v.  118 ;  Xen.  •  Anab.'  1. 3,  }  28.  »«  Herod,  v.  52. 
»»  Herod,  vil.  73.  "  Henod.  Ui.  91. 
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eoftst  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeiopolis)  is  said  to  have  been  colonized 
by  Achaoans  and  Rhodians  from  Lindus.  Under  the  suooesBors  of 
Alexander,  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  in  whose  dominions  Cilicia  was 
included,  the  country  was  gradually  Hellenized,  and  Tarsus  became 
one  of  the  greatest  schools  of  Greek  literature  and  science.  The 
native  Cilicians  probably  disappeared  from  the  plain -country,  or 
were  mingled  firat  with  Greeks  and  other  foreigners ;  but  they  held 
the  mountains,  even  to  Cicero's  time,  under  the  name  of  EletUherO' 
cilices  (  Free  Giliciaus).  Cicero,  who  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  describes 
them  as  a  tierce  and  warlike  race ;  aud  he  took  their  stiong  town, 
Pindenissus."  Strabo  says  that  the  Amanus,  which  lies  above  Cilida 
on  the  east,  was  always  governed  by  several  kings,  or  chiefs,  who 
had  strong  places ;  and  in  his  time  a  man  of  mark  was  set  over  all 
of  them,  and  styled  king  by  the  Bomans  for  his  merits :  his  name 
was  Tarcondimotus,  doubtless  a  free  Cilician.  In  the  western 
division  of  the  country — **  the  mgged  Cilicia**  (CUieia  Tfttcheia^  or 
Atpera),  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  an  organized  system  of  slave-dealing.  The  Cilicians 
were  encouraged  to  man-stealing  by  the  great  demand  for  slaves 
among  the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth, 
and  they  found  a  ready  sale  at  Delos  for  all  the  slaves  they  took  to 
that  central  market.  Pirates  soon  started  up,  pretending  to  be 
slave-dealers ;  and  Cilicia  became  the  nest  of  all  the  pirates  of  the 
Levant,  till  Pompey  rooted  them  out,  and  brought  Cilicia  Tracheia 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome  (b.c.  67). 

§  3.  That  the  Semitic  population  extended  westward  along  the 
coast,  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Lycia,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ancient  habitation  of  that  country  by  the  Soltmi,  who  left  their 
name  in  Mount  Solyma.  **Jf%a«" — ^says  Herodotus — ^"was  the 
ancient  name  of  the  country  now  inhabited  by  the  Lycians :  the 
MUyce  of  the  present  day  were,  in  those  times,  called  Sdymi,**  ^ 
The  name  of  Milyas  survived  to  late  times  as  that  of  the  northern 
highlands  on  the  borders  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia,  to  au 
indefinite  extent.  Strabo  regiurds  both  the  Milyans  and  Oabalians 
— another  mountiun-tribe  of  Northern  Lycia — as  Solymi ;  and  he 
considers  that  a  people  of  this  name  had  once  held  the  heights  of 
Taurus  from  Lycia  to  Pisidia."  The  Pisidians  are  also  represented 
by  other  writers  as  being  Solymi."  It  is  clear  that  the  Solymi  were 
driven  back  into  the  mountains  by  the  entrance  of  a  new  race,  whose 
long  and  arduous  struggles  with  the  old  inhabitants  are  indicated  by 
the  conflicts  of  Bellerophon  and  other  mythical  heroes  with  the 
Solymi.*' 

The  fire-breathing  monster  Chimasra  in  these  legends  is  said  by 

»»  Clc  •  ad  Alt'  ▼.  20.     1*  Herod.  L  173.     i»  Strabo,  1.  p.  32 ;  xlll.  p.  904 ;  xlv.  pc  SBS. 
»•  Plin.  V.  21  i  Steph.  Byx.  $,  v.  UunUau  w  Horn.  •  XL'  vi.  184, 204 ;   Of  ▼.  SSS. 
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Bome  to  represent  the  valour  and  agility  of  the  roountainecrs,  while 
others  view  it  as  a  personification  of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name 
near  Phaselis  in  Lycia  -^  but  both  the  matter  of  fact  and  the  phy- 
sical explanations  of  such  creations  are  always  to  be  distrusted,  and 
they  are  to  be  explained  more  probably  as  religious  symbols. 
Aooording  to  Homer,  the  Ghimaera  was  of  divine  origin :  the  fore- 
part of  her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  the  hinder  part  that  of  a  dragon, 
the  middle  that  of  a  goat^ — a  description  reminding  us  of  the 
monsters  or  demons  whom  the  Assyrian  kings  are  represented  on 
their  bas-reliefs  as  slaying;  while  her  birth  from  Typhon  and 
Echidna  ^  seems  to  connect  her  with  the  widespread  symbolisation 
of  the  evil  principle  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  That  she  was  no 
mere  creature  of  the  imagination  of  the  Greek  poets,  but  a  symbolic 
form  accepted  by  the  nation — ^like  the  sphinx  and  gryphon  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Assyrian  bulls,  lions,  and  other  such  figures — ^is  proved  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  type  on  the  Lycian  monuments. 

All  this  agrees  with  the  theory  that  the  Solymi  were  a  Semitic 
people,  perhaps  of  that  ancient  type  which  is  blended  with  Hamitic 
characters.  The  chief  direct  testimony  to  this  effect  is  that  of 
ChoBrilus  of  Samos,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  Persian  War,  in  which  he  mentions  the  Solymi  as 
serving  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  says  that  their  language  was 
Phoenician."  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  their  habit  of  shaving 
the  head  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft" — a  custom  ascribed  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  Aiabians,^  and  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  practised  by 
the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,*^  who  were  all  Semitic 
peoples, — ^by  their  special  worship  of  Saturn,'' and  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  number  of  Phoenician  names  in  their  country.''  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
derives  their  name  from  a  Semitic  word,  signifying  t?ie  West,^ 

§  4.  The  highlands  of  Pisidia, — forming  the  part  of  the  upper 
chain  of  Taurus  between  Mount  Cadmus,  on  the  borders  of  Lycia 
and  Pbrygia,  and  the  mountains  of  Glicia  Tracheia — were  a  prin- 
cipal stronghold  of  the  Solymi,  whose  descendants  may,  perhaps,  be 

!•  PUn.  'H.N/iL  106;  t.27;  MelaL  IB. 
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M  Professor  RawUnson,  who  points  oat  thes»  Semitic  characters,  glvei  as  examples  of 
PhdenlcUm  luunes  in  Lycia  "the  moontalns  Solyma,  Pkemm,  and  Mataicytut  (Hebi 
Jfeteufta);  the  district  CabaMa  (Le.  motrntainoiM ;  Heb.  tfebol,  as  in  Psalm  btxxill.  7, 
Arabic  G^btiry-f  Any  XL  to  Herod.'  Book  L  (yoL  i.  p.  658) :  "  On  the  Ethnic  AifiniUes 
or  the  Natkms  of  W.  Asia." 

V  «  The  term  ShoZennu  was  nsed  by  the  Assyrians  fur  the  Wt»t^  in  allnsion  to  the  Son's 
retiring  to  reif  and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  SoIymL"— Sir  U.  Raw- 
Unaon,  ha  BawUnsoo's  *  Herod.'  1.  p.  658.  If  this  view  be  correct  the  resemblance  of  the 
Mone  to  that  of  Salem  or  Jeroaalem  (.SBcilyma,  fliwrosoIj/iiMi)  is  accounted  for;  and  at  all 
events  the  resemblance  tends  to  shew  that  the  veiy  name  of  the  Solymi  is  Semitie. 

AVC.  niBT.  2  F 
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reoognised  to  the  present  day  in  the  wild  and  rapacious  Karamaniana. 
But  the  Solymi  of  these  mountains  were  mingled  with  Phrygian 
tribes ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  Phrygia  (the 
rest  being  included  in  Pamphylia),  till  Pisidia  was  first  made  a 
proYinoe  under  Ctonstantine  the  Great  Their  rujrged  mountains 
and  deep  ravines  preserved  the  Pisidians  from  subjection  either  by 
the  Persians  or  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  enabled  them  to 
harass  the  neighbouring  countries  with  predatory  inroads.  The 
Romans  curbed  and  nominally  conquered  them;  but  they  never 
established  a  {garrison  nor  planted  a  colony  in  the  interior :  and  even 
the  submission  of  the  towns  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  in 
paying  tribute  to  their  rulers.  Among  those  towns  we  must  rofer, 
in  passing,  to  the  fame  of  Antioch  (distinguished  from  the  capital 
of  Syria  by  the  title  of  AtUtoekia  Frndw)  as  the  wene  of  St  PknPa 
first  preaching  in  Asia  Minor."  Pisidia  is  remarkable  for  its  chain 
of  large  lakes,  between  the  northern  slopes  of  Taurus  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Phrygia. 

§  6.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Piflidia— more  properly  regarded  as  a 
distinct  region,  under  the  name  of  Isaubia— dwelt  the  kindred  race 
of  the  Isauri  or  iMuHca  gena^  who  obtained  a  famous  name  in 
hutory.  More  formidable  as  banditti  than  even  the  Pisidians,  thej 
alio  leagued  themselves  with  the  Gilician  pirates ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  blows  inflicted  on  them  by  Publius  Servilius  iKiiiricus  (B.a 
78,  M^.),  they  continued  to  defy  the  power  of  Borne.  Even  when 
the  Romans  attempted  to  hem  them  in  with  a  ring  of  fortresses,  the 
Isaurians  constantly  broke  through  the  cordon.  In  the  third  oentniy 
of  our  era,  they  had  become  so  powerful  as  to  unite  the  kindred  high- 
landers  of  Gilicia  with  themselves  to  form  the  fiunous  Isaurian  nation, 
which  not  only  furnished  a  pretender  to  the  purple,  Trebellianna^* 
but  a  famous  emperor  of  the  East,  2^o  the  Isaurian  (a.d.  474-491). 
The  Isaurians  of  Gilicia  were  especially  formidable  to  the  Qtnsk 
emperors,  cutting  to  pieces  whole  armies  that  were  sent  against 
them ;  but  they  were  at  length  greatly  reduced  by  Anastasius,  the 
successor  of  Zeno  (a.d.  491-518),  so  that,  under  Justinian  (A.n. 
527-565),  they  bad  ceased  to  be  formidable.  In  the  accounts  of 
these  wars  the  iFaurians  are  described  as  an  ugly  race,  of  low 
stature— characteristics  which  suggest  a  considerable  mixture  of 
Turanian  blood.  They  were  imperfectly  armed,  and  formed  bad 
soldiers  in  the  open  field,  but  were  irresistible  in  irregular  warfiue. 
Traditions  originating  in  the  favourite  pursuits  of  the  ancient 
Isaurians  are  still  current  among  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
coimtry,  and  an  interesting  specimen  is  related  by  Ebmilton."^ 

•  AetizllLU«e9. 

»Om  of  the*' Thirty  T7niiti''ia  the  third  ontofy.  Ha  ww  deftwtad  nd  kOled  Ir 
fte«BialofO«Utami.  »  *BMeareht%'  iwl. ■.JMSL 
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§  6.  We  have  thus  followed  the  eettlements  of  the  Semitic  races 
of  Ana  Minor  (inclnding  prohahly  a  strong  infusion  of  the  older 
Hamitic  and  Turanian  inhabitants)  along  the  chain  of  Taurus,  and 
the  southern  seaboard,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  round  the 
deep  bay  between  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  which  formed  the  country 
of  Pamphtlia. 

This  purely  Greek  name,''  which  the  country  already  bore  as 
early  aa  the  time  of  Herodotus,  indicates  the  mixture  of  races 
which  formed  its  population,  and  whidi  naturally  resulted  from  the 
formation  of  the  region.  'The  parallel  ranges  running  down  from 
the  chain  of  Taurus  to  the  coast  leave  valleys  open  to  invasion  from 
the  sea,  but  adapted  to  preserve  their  inhabitants  from  intermix- 
ture with  each  other.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Semites,  whom 
we  have  found  both  iu  Cilicia  and  Lycia,  and  in  the  connecting 
mountains,  spread  also  over  this  coast,  where  they  were  mingled 
with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

In  historic  times,  the  chief  element  of  the  poptdation  was  con- 
sidered to  be  Hellenic.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Pamphylians  in 
the  navy  of  Xerxes  wore  armed  exactly  like  the  Greeks."  Their 
language  is  described  as  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  some  barbarous 
tongues,  so  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognised  as  a  Greek  dialect" 
Their  coins  bear  witness  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  gymnastic  contests,  and  with  the  Greek  deities,  among  whom 
Zeus,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus  are  often  represented. 

The  origin  of  this  Hellenic  element  may  be  traced,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  natural  exposure  of  the  country  to  invasion  from  the  sea : 
and  in  this  way  kindred  elements  probably  entered  the  country  still 
earlier  from  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  during  the  time 
of  the  maritime  ascendancy  of  the  Phrygians.  Theopompus  says, 
in  general  terms,  that  Pamphylia  was  colonised  by  tiie  Greeks;^ 
but  the  more  specific  traditions  refer  their  first  settlements  to  that 
great  movement  of  maritime  enterprise,  which  is  mythically  con- 
nected with  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on  their  return 
from  Troy^a  mode  of  confessing  their  unknown  antiquity.  Thus 
Herodotus  says  that  the  nation  is  descended  from  those  who,  on 
the  return  from  Troy,  were  dispersed  with  Archilochus  and  Calchas ; 
and  Pliny  repeats  a  tradition  that  the  country  was  originally  called 
Mopaopsia,  from  a  leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of  Greeks  who  settled, 
after  the  Trojan  war,  along  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia,  Gilida,  and 
Syria."    The  knowu  Greek  colonies  on  the  Pamphylian  bay  were 

*>  n^fi^vAoi.  **  A  ooUectton  of  oU  noca,"  a  name  equivalent  to  the  "  AlIenMBl '  of 


a  Herod.  vU.  91.  ••  Arrten.  •  Anab/  L  26.  ••  Fng.  111. 

»  Henid.  TlL  91 ;  FUn.  'H.  N.'  ▼.  ae :  oomp.  Fboa.  tIL  S,  $  4 ;  Strab.  ziv.  pp.  668,  921. 
•63— beridea  other  panagca  in  the  bialorlana  and  geographen. 
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numerous  and  important,  and  some  of  them  (as  Side  and  Aspendus) 
retained  their  independence  under  the  Persians. 

In  their  manners  and  social  habits^  the  Pamphyllans  strongly 
resembled  the  Gilicians,"*  and  they  took  part  with  them  in  their 
piratical  proceedings  :  their  maritime  towns  were,  in  fietct,  the  great 
marts  where  the  spoils  of  the  Cilician  pirates  were  disposed  of.  Navi- 
gation seems  to  have  been  their  principal  occupation,  as  is  evident 
from  the  coins  of  several  of  their  towns.  They  furnished  thirty 
ships  to  the  armament  of  Xerxes  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.' 

On  the  inbind  side,  the  limits  of  the  country  varied  at  different 
times.  The  Bomans  reckoned  to  it  all  Pisidia,  on  both  sides  of 
Taurus;  so  that  Poly  bins  even  doubts  whether  to  include  Pain- 
phylia  among  the  countries  within  or  without  Taurus."  Ultimately 
the  formation  of  the  new  province  of  Pisidia  under  Gonstantine  ooq- 
fined  Pamphylia  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast.  Its  length, 
from  Olbia  to  Ptolemais,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at  640  stadia,  or 
64  geographical  miles.* 

§  7.  Ltoia  had  already  acquired  its  historic  name,  and  the 
Lycians  had  overpowered  the  older  Solymi  and  Milyans,  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  who  seems  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  He  knows 
the  River  Xanthus  and  Cape  Ghimaera ;  and  his  chief  heroes,  on  the 
Trojan  side,  after  Hector  and  iBneas,  are  the  Lycians,  Sarpedon 
and  Glauous,  and  the  archer  Pandarus.^  The  ethnic  relations  of  this 
people  present  a  curious  problem,  which  has  been  rendered  doubly 
interesting  through  the  recent  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows  (in 
1838  and  1840),  and  by  the  remains  of  Lydan  art  with  which  our 
national  collection  has  been  enriched  by  expeditions  sent  out  under 
his  conduct  (in  1842  and  1846).  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  earliest  of  these  sculptures  (which  are  nearly  all  from  the 
city  of  Xanthus)  belong  to  a  period  when  Lycia  had  come  very 
decidedly  under  Hellenic  influence.  Their  dates  range  from  (probably) 
the  sixth  century  b.c. — that  is,  about  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest— down  to  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Among 
them  are  several  inscriptions  in  the  Lycian  language,  and  some 
bilingual  inscriptions  in  Lycian  and  Greek. 

§  8.  ''The  Lycians,**  says  Herodotus,^  ''are  in  good  truth 
anciently  from  Crete;  which  island,  in  former  days,  was  wholly 
occupied  by  barbarians.  A  quarrel  arising  there  between  the  two 
sons  of  Europa,  Sarpedon^  and  Minos,  as  to  which  of  them  should 

«•  StrabOL  ziL  p.  670 ;  ziv.  pp.  664^  6f  a  ^  Herod.  vtL  91. 

*  Polyb.  zziL  2T.  »  Strabo.  xiv.  p  6SS. 

«  Horn.  *1L*  V.  ise,  «0g.;  tL  Ifl ;  z.  430;  zU.  SIS, fblL;  'Od.'  ▼.  Sta,  IbO.  PlHiAmM 
bcloogB  to  the  Lydaos  of  the  Troad ;  bat  their  Affinity  with  the  southern  I^rdun  om 
hardly  be  doubted.  «i  Herod.  1. 173. 

«  The  maternal  graodfkther,  aoconUng  to  the  mythic  genealoglea.  of  Homo-'s  Sarpeda^ 
who  was  alao  a  son  of  Jove. 
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be  king,  Minos,  whose  party  prevailed,  drove  Sarpedon  and  his 
followers  into  banishment.  The  exiles  sailed  to  Asia,  and  landed  on 
the  Mtlyan  territory.  MUyas  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  country 
now  inhabited  by  Ihe  Lycians :  the  Milyee  of  the  present  day  were 
in  those  times  called  Solymi  So  long  as  Sarpedon  reigned.  His 
followers  kept  the  name  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Crete, 
and  were  called  T«rmi7(e,  as  the  Lycians  still  are  by  those  who  live 
in  their  neighbourhood.  But  after  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
banished  from  Athens  by  his  brother  ^geus,  had  found  a  refuge 
with  Sarpedon  in  the  country  of  these  TermilsB,  they  came,  in  course 
of  time,  to  be  called,  from  him,  Lycians,^  Their  customs  are  partly 
Cretan,  partly  Carian.  They  have,  however,  one  singular  custom, 
in  which  they  differ  from  every  other  nation  in  the  world :  they 
take  the  mother's  and  not  the  father's  name.  Ask  a  Lycian  who  he 
is,  and  he  answers  by  giving  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  mother, 
and  so  on  in  the  female  line.  Moreover,  if  a  free  woman  marry  a 
man  who  is  a  slave,  their  children  are  full  citizens ;  but  if  a  free 
man  marry  a  foreign  woman,  or  live  with  a  concubine,  even  though 
he  be  the  first  person  in  the  State,  the  children  forfeit  all  the  rights 
of  citizenship." 

Another  form  of  the  legend  connects  Sarpedon  with  Cilicia  as 
well  as  Lycia.  Having  quarrelled  with  his  brother  Minos  about 
their  common  love  for  Lycus,  he  takes  refuge  with  Ciliz,  assists  him 
i^inst  the  Lycians,  and  ultimately  becomes  king  of  Lyda.^  If 
the  myth  seems  to  trace  the  common  origin  of  the  Cretans  and  the 
Lycians  to  Europe,  by  making  Minos  and  Sarpedon  sons  of  Europa, 
it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Europa  herself  was 
carried  over  from  Asia,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  PhGenician 
king  Agenor.  Here  also  the  legend  seems  again  to  counect  the 
Lycians  with  the  Asiatic  settlers  in  Cilicia,  for  Cilix,  the  hero- 
eponymus  of  that  country,  is  a  son  of  Agenor. 

On  the  whole,  the  legends  are  far  from  favouring  the  theory  of 
any  close  original  connection  (we  are  not  now  speaking  of  later 
influence)  between  the  Lycians  and  the  Greeks.  Nor  do  the  remains 
of  Lycian  art  and  language,  when  properly  examined,  favour  that 
theory.  To  a  cursory  observer  of  the  Lycian  remains,  indeed,  the 
points  of  likeness  to  Grecian  art  are  so  striking  that  he  ought  to 
pause  and  inquire  whether  his  first  impressions  are  correct^  In  pro* 
portion  as  we  ascend  in  antiquity,  the  likeness  becomes  loss  and  less ; 
and  the  earliest  sculptures  are  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  more  like 

«>  Oomp.  Herod,  vll.  90. 

4«  Apollod.  iiL  1.  ^  2:  oomp.  Pmu.  Til.  3,  ^  4 ;  Strabo.  xlL  p.  S73. 

<•  This  iB  not  tbo  place  to  discuss  whether  the  characters  which  make  this  Teseablanoe 
irare  derived  by  the  one  nation  directly  from  the  other  (and  by  which  fhnn  which),  or  by 
both  from  a  common  source.  The  same  remark  applies  to  those  subjects  of  the  scjulptures 
which  appear  also  in  the  Greek  mythology,  such  as  Pudams  and  his  daughterly  and  tht 
Harptea. 
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the  Penepolitan  than  the  Athenian.^  Of  oourae  the  resemblanoe  in  the 
alphabets  merely  proves  their  common  derivation  from  the  Phoenician 
letters ;  bat  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  Lycian  characters  safifi- 
oiently  distingnishes  their  alphabet  from  the  Greek,  llie  Lycian  in- 
scriptions have  now  been  so  far  deciphered  as  to  enable  us  to  refer  their 
language  to  the  Aryan  family,  but  of  a  type  nearer  to  the  Zend  than 
to  the  Thraco-Pelasgian  or  Hellenic — and,  moreover,  so  ancient  as  to 
stand  to  Zend  rather  in  the  relation  of  a  sister  than  a  daughter.^ 

§  9.  All  this  points  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Lycians  belonged 
to  one  of  the  earliest  western  migrations  of  the  Iranian  branch  of 
the  Japhetic  raoe^a  migration  which  extended  hi  and  wide  over 
Asia  Minor,  the  Archipelago,  and  Greece;  and  the  remains  of 
which,  when  overpowered  by  other  wavesi  set  in  motion  from  the 
east,  would  naturally  find  refuge  in  such  remote  and  rugged  regions 
as  the  peninsula  of  Lycia  and  the  island  of  Crete.  Egyptologers 
suppose  that  they  find  memorials  of  the  wide  extension  and  maritime 
power  of  this  people  in  the  mention  of  the  Leka^  who  appear,  in  the 
reigns  of  Menephtha  and  Rameses  III.,  among  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  Egypt  **  coming  from  the  isles  and  the  coasts  of  the 
northern  sea."  But  the  very  likeness  of  the  name  raises  a  difficulty; 
for  the  statement  of  Herodotus  about  the  hero-eponymus  Lyons 
(however  worthless  as  an  historic  fact),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
name  Lyeians  was  of  late  origin,  and  rather  the  Greek  than 
the  native  appellation.  Of  course,  Herodotus  might  easUy  be 
mistaken  about  the  antiquity  of  the  name;  but  the  name  of 
TBrmUce,  by  which  he  says  that  the  Lycians  were  known  to  thor 
neighbours,  appears  in  the  inscriptions  as  their  only  name.*    Xyeia 

4*  Seo  FeUowoTs « LycUt,'  p.  ITS. 

«  -  ProTeMor  Losmii  of  Bonn,  ht»  recently  pabUahed  acooonts  of  these  iiieor1i»ttaiM 
('Ueber  die  IjUsdien  IiMchilfteii,'  and  •  Die  elteD  SpradMn  Kleineriene,'  In  the 
Zeitechrift  ▼.  Morgenleod  *),  in  whkh  lie  has  proved  more  aclentiftoaliy  thaa  former 
writen  the  Iiido-Eiiropean  character  of  the  language.  Thlt,  howerer,  had  long  been 
iofficlently  apparent  from  the  labours  of  Sir  a  Fellows  and  Mr.  Daniel  Sbarpe.  BUingoal 
Inscriptiom,  in  Chreek  and  Lycian,  npon  tombs  rendered  the  work  of  dedpherment  ooa- 
parrtively  eaij."  (Bawtinsoo, '  Esa^  XI.  to  Herodotus '  Book  I. ;  to  which  are  appended 
several  apedmens  of  the  inacriptiona) 

«•  The  fi>rm  on  the  Lydan  Inaoriptlona  li  TPXMBAA.  IVameU;  like  the  TpcyUXat  ^ 
HecatJBua,  Fr.  3S4,  and  the  TpcfuJUcf  of  Stepbanna  Byaantinna.  **  TramelS  to  a  name  of 
fluent  occarrence,  and  even  lingers  in  the  country  at  the  present  day.  There  to  a 
Tillage  called  Tremili  in  the  monntaina  at  the  extreme  north  of  andent  Lyda,  not  te 
fh>m  the  Uke  of  Ghieul  Hittar,  (See  <  Oeograph.  Joamal.'  vol.  zil.  p.  166 ;  Spratt  and 
Forbee'a  *  Lyda,'  voL  1.  p.  36S.)  Sir  Gharlee  Fellowa  thlnka  that  the  I^ydana.  whose 
real  ethnic  title  ia  unknown  to  U8,were  divided  into  three  tribea-tbc  TramtUB,  the 
Trofi,  and  the  Ttkh^a,  whom  he  identlllcs  with  the  Camdani  of  Herodotoa.  Hm 
Tramtta  were  the  moat  important  tribe,  occupying  all  aonthcm  Lyda  fttm  the  gulf  of 
Adalia  to  the  valley  of  the  Xantbua.  Above  them,  on  the  eaat^  were  the  dlstrfcla  called 
MU^aa  and  CfibynUii,  Inliablted  by  tribes  not  Lycian ;  while  the  upper  iiart  of  the  vallcgr 
of  the  Xanthua.  and  the  mountain  tract  to  tlie  westward,  aa  fiur  as  the  range  which 
bonnda  on  th«  east  the  valley  of  the  CalMa,  was  inhabited  by  the  Tro» ;  and  the  regloa 
wsat  of  tbat,  to  the  bordera  of  Caria.  by  the  JWetfa  (aee  the  •  Iteay  on  the  OoiM  si 
I^da,'  London.  1855)."-.RawUn8on,  •  Note  to  Herod.  L  173,'  vol  i.  p.  SifS. 
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and  Lydam  appear  in  the  Greek  portion  of  the  inscriptions/*  but 
there  is  no  similar  name  in  the  Lycian.  One  explanation  is  that 
Ljfctan  was  a  widely-extended  genetic  term,  which  ultimately  got 
fixed  on  the  people  whose  own  more  proper  name,  or  that  of  their 
principal  tribe,  was  TremikB,^ 

{  10.  The  great  influenoe  exerted  upon  the  Lycians  by  the  Greeks 
from  a  very  early  time  is  proved  by  their  inscriptions,  their  works 
of  art,  and  their  religion ;  and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Lycians 
gave  kings  to  the  neighbouring  Greek  colonies  (i.  147).  The  mere 
fact,  that  many  of  their  inscriptions  are  engraved  in  Greek  as  well  as 
Lycian,  shews  that  the  former  language  had  become  so  familiar  to  the 
people,  as  to  make  it  desii-able,  or  even  necessary,  to  employ  it  along 
with  the  vernacular  in  public  decrees  and  laws  about  and  after  the 
time  of  the  Persian  wars.  The  influence  of  Greek  literature  is  also 
attested  by  the  theatres  which  existed  in  almost  eyery  town,  and 
in  which  Greek  plays  must  have  been  performed,  and  have  been 
imderstood  and  admired  by  the  people. 

In  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  the  Lycians  attained  a 
degree  of  perfection  but  little  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  Their  temples 
and  tombs  abound  in  the  finest  sculptures,  representing  mytho* 
logical  subjects  and  the  events  of  their  military  history.  Among 
the  former  dass^  we  find  the  local  legends  of  the  rape  of  the  daughters 
of  Pandarus  by  the  Harpies,  and  the  fight  of  Bellerophon  with  the 
Ghinuera,  aide  by  side  with  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology ; 
among  the  latter  class,  the  capture  of  Xanthus  by  Harpagus,.  the 
general  of  Gyrus,  and  other  monuments  in  his  honour  and  that  of 
sncceeding  satraps,  shew  the  use  made  of  the  native  artists  by  their 
PersiAn  conquerors."^ 

Their  architecture,  especially  that  of  their  tombs  and  sarcophagi, 
has  quite  a  peculiar  character,  enabling  travellers  to  distinguish 
whether  any  particular  monument  is  Lycian  or  Greek.  The  sarco- 
phagi are  surmounted  by  a  roof  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch 
surmounted  with  a  ridge,  and  richly  decorated  with  sculptures^as 
may  be  seen  in  the  complete  specimen  set  up  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  the  tomb  of  a  satrap  of  Lydia  named  Paiafa,  whom  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  lower  part  represent  as  sitting  amidst  other  figures  of 
men  and  gods,  and  warriors  engaged  in  combat,  with  inscriptions. 
The  roof  bears  the  name  of  its  artist,  Itimae :  on  each  of  its  sides  is 
an  armed  figure,  perhaps  Glaucus  or  Sarpedon,  in  a  four-horaed 
chariot;  and  along  the  ridge  a  combat  of  warriors  on  horseback, 

«  The  Gnek  spelUng  of  Uie  inscrlptloos  ts  AIKIA.  AIKIOL 

»  Some  writers,  who  adopt  this  view,  find  in  the  Leka  of  liie  Egyptian  inscriptions  not 
only  the  Lydans,  hut  alao  the  Leleges,  and  even  the  fjaooolana. 

n  Oonoeraingthe  desperate  defence  and  capture  of  Xanthns,  see  the  '  Student's  Greece/ 
chapi  zv.  ^  10.  There  seems  reason  to  infer  from  the  monuments  that  the  tatrapy  of 
l^da  was  Ibr  some  time  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Harpagus. 
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with  a  Lycian  inficription.  The  pointed  arcA,  which  gives  the  root 
of  this  stracture  its  charaoteristio  form,  appears  also  over  the 
entrances  of  numerous  tombs  cut  in  the  iaoes  of  lofty  rocks 
throughout  fhe  country. 

Another  interesting  monument  is  the  "Harpy  Tomb,"  which 
stood  on  the  Acropolis  of  Xanthus,  and  the  style  of  which  indicates 
a  date  probably  not  later  than  B.o.  500.  It  is  a  rectangular  solid 
shaft,  about  17  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  small  chamber,  the  door 
of  which  is  visible  on  the  west  side  of  the  monument" 

The  finest  of  all — ^but  bearing  very  decided  marks  of  Greek 
influence — ^is  an  Ionic  peristyle  building,  with  fourteen  columns 
running  round  a  solid  ceUa,  and  statues  in  the  inter-columniations, 
the  whole  elevated  on  a  base,  which  stands  upon  two  steps.  Th^ 
sculptures  in  our  Museum,— representing  scenes  of  battle,  si<^. 
hunting,  sacrifice,  and  feasting — ^belong  to  vuious  friezes^  which 
encircled  the  building  and  its  base:  among  them  we  see  Orwk 
warriors  in  conflict  with  Asiatics.  The  building  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  trophy  in  memory  of  the  conquest  of  Lycia 
by  the  Persians  under  Harpagus  (b.o.  546),  though  it  was  probably 
not  erected  till  some  time  in  the  following  century.  Another  con- 
jecture is  that  the  bas-reliefs  represent  the  suppression  by  the 
Persian  satrap  of  Lycia  of  the  revolt  of  the  Cilicians  in  b.g.  387. 

Still  more  important,  for  its  bearing  on  the  Lycian  language,  fa 
the  ''Inscribed  Monument" — a  square  sida,  covered  with  an  in- 
scription in  the  Lycian  language,  in  which  there  is  mention  of  the 
son  of  Harpagus,  and  of  several  Lycian  towns  and  states.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  Greek  inscription,  commencing  with  a  line  of  the 
poet  Simonides,  who  flourished  in  b.o.  556,  and  recording  the  exploits 
of  the  son  of  Harpagus,  in  whose  honour  the  monument  was  erected 
in  the  Market-place  of  the  Twelve  Gods.* 

These  monuments  are  all  from  Xanthus,  the  chief  city  of  Lyda : 
an  inspection  of  the  remains  of  other  towns,  as  figured  in  the  works 
of  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  Forbes  and  Spratt,  and  Texier,  shews  that  in 
all  the  arts  of  civilized  life  the  Lycians,  though  always  accounted 
barbarians  in  the  Hellenic  sense,  were  little  inferior  to  the  Greeks 
themselves.  The  Greek  influence  on  their  religion  has  been  traced 
in  their  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  at  Patara;  but  though  the 
legend  of  Patarus  raises  a  presumption  that  this  was  the  Greek 
deity,  the  point  is  not  certain. 

{  11.  The '  Iliad*  exhibits  the  Lycians  as  a  leading  member  of  that 
great  confederacy  of  the  Aryan  states  of  Asia  Minor  which  con- 
tended with  the  Greeks  in  the*  war  of  Troy  ;  and  the  branch  of  the 

«  The  BcnlpttuvB  ttom  this  and  tbo  edifloe  next  notloed,  In  the  Britidi  Museum,  an 
aoruinpanif^  by  modvla,  •hewing  their  original  posiUon  upun  the  stnicuue. 
*  Our  Museum  oonUins  a  cast  of  thb  monunieuL 
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nation  of  which  Pandarus  was  prince  is  represented  as  settled  on 
the  River  iBsepns,  in  the  Troad.^  They  do  not  appear  again  in 
history,  till  Herodotus  mentions  them  as  exempt,  with  the  Cilicians, 
from  subjugation  by  Crcesus.  The  exterminating  character  of  their 
conquest  by  Cyrus  must  have  left  the  more  room  for  that  Greek 
influence  which  begins  thenceforth  to  be  conspicuous.  But  they  still 
retained  their  own  peculiar  constitution,  which  is  often  held  up  as  one 
of  the  wisest  in  all  antiquity.  Lycia  was  a  confederacy  of  free  cities; 
and  the  political  unity  among  its  towns  seems  to  have  been  the 
source  of  that  strength  which  enabled  it  to  resist  Croesus,  and  which 
earned  a  large  amount  of  freedom  under  its  subsequent  masters. 

In  consequence  mainly  of  their  strong  federal  government,  the 
Lycians  were  a  peaceable  and  well-conducted  people,  who  took  no 
part  in  the  piracy  of  their  maritime  neighbours,  but  remained 
&ithful  to  their  ancient  institutions ;  and  on  this  account  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Romans  the  enjoyment  of  their  free  constitution. 
Strabo^  who  saw  its  working  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  describes 
the  confederacy  as  consisting  of  23  towns,  whose  deputies  met  at  a 
place  fixed  upon  each  time  by  common  consent.  The  six  largest 
towns — ^Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Ties — had 
each  three  votes  in  the  diet :  the  towns  of  more  moderate  size  had 
two,  and  the  remaining  small  places  one  vote  each.  The  executive 
of  the  confederacy  was  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  called  Lysiarch^ 
whose  election  was  the  first  business  of  the  congress,  and  after 
whom  the  other  officers  of  the  confederacy  were  chosen.  The 
judges  also,  as  well  as  the  mt^trates,  were  elected  from  each  city, 
according  to  the  number  of  its  votes:  taxation  and  other  public 
duties  were  regulated  on  the  same  principle.  In  former  times,  the 
deputies  constituting  the  congress  had  also  decided  upon  peace,  war, 
and  alliances ;  but  this,  of  course,  ceased  when  Lycia  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  This  happy  constitution  lasted  till  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  when  Lycia  became  a  Roman  province. 

The  maritime  habits  of  the  Lycians  are  attested  by  their  serving 
with  60  ships  in  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  when  (Herodotus  tells  us) 
**  their  cxews  wore  greaves  and  breastplates,  while  for  arms  they 
had  bows  of  cornel-wood,  reed-arrows  without  feathers,  and  javelins. 
Their  outer  garment  was  the  skin  of  a  goat,  which  hung  from  their 
shoulders — ^their  head-dress  a  hat  encircled  with  plumes ;  an({,  besides 
their  other  weapons,  they  carried  daggers  and  falchions."^ 

§  12.  The  Catjniaks,  whom  Herodotus  alone  mentions  as  a  dis« 
tinct  people,"  are  now  regarded  as  Lycians,  on  the  evidence  of  their 

M  Horn.  •  IL'  U.  8M.  teg. ;  Iv.  91 ;  ▼.  lOS. 

»  Herod.  ylL  93.    In  c  77  he  mpeaks  of**  Ljrdan  bows"  as  carried  by  the  Milyans. 
M  Thocydldea,  however,  apeaks  of  the  expedition  of  Periclea  "  towards  Carla  and 
'  as  if  he  did  not  consider  Gaimus  to  be  induded  in  Carta  Proper  (L  116). 
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ootni  and  arohitectore.  They  resisted  Harpagos  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Lycians,  and  Caunos  bad  precisely  the  fate  of  Xanthos. 
They  inhabited  a  small  territory  to  the  west  of  Lycia,  between  the 
CKilf  of  GIauoos  and  Port  Panonnns,  on  the  coast  of  Oaria ;  '^  their 
dty,  Caunos,  has  beoi  identified  by  an  inscription,  with  some  extent 
sive  minfl^  including  walls  of  cyclopean  masonry,  on  the  ri^t  bank 
of  a  small  stieani  (now  called  Koikes),  which  cairies  off  the  water 
of  a  large  lake  about  10  miles  inland.*" 

Herodotus  gives  the  following  account  of  the  people: — ^^ThA 
Oaunians,  in  my  judgment,  are  aboriginals,  but  by  their  own 
account  they  came  from  Crete.  In  their  languid  either  tbey  have 
approximated  to  the  Carians,  or  the  Carians  to  them :  on  this  point 
I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  In  their  customs,  howeyer,  they 
differ  greatly  from  the  Carians,  and  not  only  so,  but  from  all  other 
men.  Tbey  think  it  a  most  honourable  practice  for  friends,  or  per- 
sons of  the  same  age,  whether  they  be  men,  women,  or  children,  to 
meet  together  in  large  companies^  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  wine. 
Again,  on  one  occasion  they  determined  that  they  would  no  longer 
make  use  of  the  foreign  temples,  which  had  long  been  established 
among  them,  but  would  worship  their  own  old  ancestral  gods  alone. 
Then  their  whole  youth  took  anna,  and,  striking  the  air  with  theii 
•pears,  marched  to  the  Calyndio  frontier,*'  declaring  that  they  woe 
driving  out  the  foreign  gods."*^  Caunus  poesessed  an  excellent 
defensible  harbour  and  dockyards.*^  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  was  famous  for  its  dried  figs,"  which 
have  acquired  lasting  celebrity  through  an  incident  related  by 
Cicero.*  When  Crassus  was  embarking  his  army  at  Brundiaaum, 
to  assume  that  proconsulate  of  Syria  which  ended  in  his  Parthian 
disaster,  a  seller  of  dried  figs  imported  from  Caunus  kept  crying  on 
the  quay  "  Cauneas  I "  (se.  ficuB)^  which  was  interpreted,  after  the 
event,  as  Cave  ne  etxs,  **  Beware  of  going  !  *' 

§  13.  The  south-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor  was  oooopied  by 
the  Carians,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  nations  of  the 
peninsula.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  who  gives  them  the  epithet  of 
*^  stiange-speaking,"*  they  dwelt  between  theLycians  and  Maaonians 

«  flqrltt* '  IMplv>»'  P-  93 ;  StrabOk  zIt.  p.  931        ••  •  Qeog.  JonnuO,'  nA,  sU.  p.  IM. 

••  Tbtfc  li,  to  tbedtj  of  OtlyndA,  on  the  bordera  of  LycU  and  C^uIa. 

<•  Herod.  L  173.  ^  Thncyd.  tHL  39 ;  Stimbo.  p.  651. 

•  Stnbo  mentloos  the  ftbimdanoe  of  finlt  abovt  Oaaoua  as  one  reuoa  Ibr  the  pltM 
being  unhflaMby  in  nminer  and  aatanm— a  ▼ay  likely  reenU  If  tbe  people  ate  too  nmcb 
ofthefhdt    Tbe  fruer  caoae  waa  manh-mabrla.  *  '  De  Dlv.' II.  40.  S4. 

•*  Jnat  as  our  orange-eeUeri  cry  St  MichaO^i,  or  aa  (thanks  to  the  ezcdtait  strcel 
government  of  London),  one  of  tbe  various  distracting  noises,  smidat  wtaidi  <iwftf^  Unsan 
written.  Is  *•  TarwunUk !  Jlne  Tarmouth!**  The  interest  of  the  story  Ilea  in  the  evidence 
It  affords  of  tbe  ocmtraotion  of  short  syllables  in  pronnndatkn.  rtawsCtan-a  prindpto 
which  helped  Dr.  BenUey  and  Mr.  Key  to  nuke  ont  the  metn*  of  Plantoa  and  Tercvie. 

•'lL'tt.8«7-9.  The  epithet  Ao^aptt^MMMT  is  nndezatoodfaj  Stnbo  tslmplyiiv  that 
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(ifao  old  inhabitants  of  Lydia),  and  extended  along  the  western  coast 
aa  far  north  as  **  Miletus  and  Mount  Ptheira  (a  spur  of  Latmus),  and 
the  streams  of  Maeando*,  and  the  lofty  summits  of  Mycale.**  Thus 
it  appears  that  they  possessed  the  valley  of  the  MaeaDder.**  On  the 
north-east,  the  range  of  Cadmus  formed  a  natural  division  of  Caria 
from  the  table-land  of  Phrygia.  The  eastern  boundary  is  chiefly  the 
range  westward  of  the  Bivw  Indus ;  but  on  the  coast  Strabo  carries  it 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  GKilf  of  Glancua  The  country  is  formed  by 
mountain-ranges  running  far  into  the  sea,  which  penetrates  far  into 
the  intervening  valleys,  as  in  the  fi,rth%  of  Scotland ;  the  deepest 
being  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  with  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of 
Cnidus  on  the  south.  Henoe  the  country,  which  might  be  included 
in  a  rectangle  about  110  miles  long  by  90  wide,  has  on  its  two 
maritime  sides  a  ooast-line  estimated  by  Stiabo  at  4900  stadia,  or 
490  geographical  miles. 

$  14.  Herodotus  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Carians, 
which  has  the  higher  value  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of 
the  country : — "  The  Oarians  are  a  race  who  came  into  the  main« 
land  from  the  islands.  In  ancient  times  they  were  the  subjects  of 
King  Minos,  and  went  by  the  name  of  LelegeSf  dwelling  among  the 
isles,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  beeu  able  to  push  my  inquiries,  never 
liaUie  to  give  tribute  to  any  man.  They  served  on  board  the  ships 
of  King  Minos  whenever  he  required ;  and  thus,  as  he  was  a  great 
conqueror,  and  prospered  in  his  wars,  the  Carians  were  in  his  day 
the  most  famous  by  far  ofaU  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  like- 
wise were  the  inventors  of  three  things,  the  use  of  which  was  boF- 
lowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks:  they  were  tiie first  to  fasten  crests 
mk  hetmets,  and  to  put  devices  on  shields,  and  they  also  invented 
handles  lor  shields.  ....  Long  after  the  time  of  Minos,  the  Carians 
were  driven  from  the  islands  by  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  and  so 
settled  upon  the  mainland. 

^  The  above  is  the  account  which  the  Cretans  give  of  the  Carians : 
the  Carians  themselves  say  very  differently.  They  maintain  that 
they  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  ]iart  of  tiie  mainland  in 

ttie  CMam  were  w  nesrlj  related  to  the  Greeks  ts  to  Attempt  to  vm  tbeGreAlaagaageb 
ttwir  imperfbct  oommand  of  which  was  more  offemivB  to  a  Oreek  ear  thau  an  aheolntelj 
foreign  tongaa.  Though  this  interpretation  is  admitted  by  Leisen  ('  Ueber  die  Sprache 
Kleinadena,'  p.  38]>— who,  howeyer,  malntalDS  the  SemUic  character  of  the  Carians— It  la 
a  ftNnoed  oonstractJon  of  the  eplthet»  which  properly  applies  to  those  who  spoke  a  language 
uninteUigible  to  Greeks;  sod  it  was  probably  suggested  by  that  kter  adopUon  of  tha 
Greek  language,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  Dorian  colunliatlon  of  Garia.  In 
hiatorie  ttmea,  we  are  expressly  told,  by  a  Garlan  historian,  that  the  langbaffB  of  the 
Carians  waa  mixed  with  a  very  great  number  of  Greek  word8.~Philip  orTbeangela. 
Fr.  a,  in  MUllei's  •  Frag.  Hist  Grasc.'  vol.  It.  p.  476. 

"  Id  hiscoric  tfmesalso,  the  proper  boundary  or  Caria  was  MtAiot  Meesogls,  the  northeni 
margin  of  the  valley  of  the  MoMnder,  though  some  maps  place  the  boundary  at  the  river 
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which  they  now  dwell,  and  never  had  any  other  name  than  that 
which  they  etiU  hear.  And  in  proof  of  this  they  show  an  andent 
temple  of  Oarian  Jove  in  the  country  of  the  Mylaaians,*'  in  which 
the  MytianM  and  Lydiaru  have  the  right  of  worshipping,  as  brother 
races  to  the  Oarians :  for  Lydos  and  Mysus,  they  say,  were  hrothers 
of  Gar.  These  nations,  therefore,  have  the  aforesaid  right;  bat  such 
as  are  of  a  different  race,  even  though  they  have  come  to  use  the 
Garian  tongue,  are  excluded  &om  the  temple.***  This  would  seem 
especially  to  apply  to  the  Caunians,  for  he  adds,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  Carians  and  the  Caunians  spoke  the  same  language.* 

Strabo  follows  what  Herodotus  calls  the  Cretan  account^  that  the 
Carians  were  driven  from  the  islands  to  the  mainland  by  the  lonians 
and  Dorians;  and  he  specifies  the  people  whom  they  displaced  as 
Leleges  and  Pelasgi ;  ^  in  fiiust,  every  writer  but  Herodotus  distin- 
guishes the  Leleges  from  the  Carians.  The  account  of  Thucydides 
differs  in  the  details.  He  says  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
JEgean  were  pirates,  and  that  they  were  Phoenicians  and  Carians ; 
and  that  Minos  expelled  the  Carians  from  the  Cyclades.*^  In  proof 
of  their  habitation  of  that  group,  he  mentions  that  when  the 
Athenians  purified  Delos  (during  the  Peloponnesian  warX  above 
one-half  of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  removed  appeared  to  be 
Carians,  who  were  recognised  by  their  arms,  which  were  bnried 
with  them,  and  by  the  manner  of  their  interment^  which  was  the 
same  that  they  used  in  his  time.** 

§  16.  Of  the  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Carians,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  their  own  should  be  preferred.  That  they  had  an 
affinity  with  the  people  of  the  islands  which  continue  their  mountain- 
system — the  Cyclades  to  the  west,  and  Rhodes,  Carpathus,  and  Crete 
to  the  south-west— can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  Cretans  wonld 
naturally  regard  themselves  as  the  parent-stock;  and,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  the  Phrygians,  there  may  have  been  a  hackwaird 
wave  of  Carian  migration  from  the  islands  to  the  continent,  caused 
by  the  great  colonizing  movement  of  the  Greeks.  But  their  presence 
on  the  mainland  dates  from  a  period  before  that  which  the  Greek 
traditions  assign  to  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  colonies. 

The  Homeric  "  catalogue  of  the  ships  "  is  too  much  adapted  to  later 
geographical  ideas  to  furnish  any  decisive  argument ;  but  in  another 
passage,  Homer  mentions  the  Carians  in  close  connection  with  the 
Paeonians,  Leleges,  Caucones,  and  Pelasgi — traces  which  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  were  all  among  the  earliest  reputed  inhabitants 

«  liyiMa  (JMoMo)  WM  an  tnUuMl  town  of  Oarta,  aboal  20  nilct  fhni  tl»  ■»,  and  tbe 
tmpUMl  of  the  Utor  Ouian  kingdom  (aa  S85-33i).  •  Herod.  L  171. 

•  Ibid.c  ITZ  In  Book  V.  a  6S.  Herodoina  obeenrea,  tnddaitally,  thai  the  a»<a]kd 
iMiian  female  drcaa,  oousistbig  of  a  linen  tunlo  which  did  nul  leqntre  *»«*^hic  bj 
Iwoodhes,  wm  orlglnaUj  Oarian. 

n  Strabo.  p.  Ml.  n  Thuc.  L  4.  n  Thnc  L  a 
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both  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Qrecian  peninsuW  Besides,  io  derive 
the  Carians  originally  from  Europe  is  to  invert  the  general  course  of 
early  migration,  to  which  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they 
formed  an  exception.  On  the  contrary,  their  position,  in  one  of 
those  comers  of  countries  into  which  primitive  races  are  so  often 
driven,^^  argues  them  the  remnant  of  a  very  ancient  population  of 
the  southern  coast,  forced  into  this  position  hy  the  Semitic  Cilicians 
advancing  along  the  shore,  and  by  the  Aryan  Lycians  descending 
from  the  table-land,  or  entering  by  the  sea.  When  thus  pent-up  in 
the  extreme  comer  of  the  peninsula,  the  Carians  would  naturally 
pass  over  into  the  islands;  and,  being  a  numeroiis  people,  they 
would  overspread  them  far  and  wide.  Some  regard  them  as  the 
last  remnant  of  the  old  Hamitic  population  of  tho  whole  peninsula ; 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  decide  this  poiut.  The  mythic 
genealogy,  which  made  Car,  Lydus,  and  Mysus  brothers,  is  doubtless 
a  Greek  invention ;  and  the  close  connection  with  the  Lydians  and 
Mysians,  which  Herodotus  regards  as  a  proof  of  affinity,  was  pro- 
bably an  alliance  against  the  common  danger  from  the  Greek  settlers. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that,  besides  the  common  temple  of  the 
three  nations  at  Mylasa,  the  Carians  had  a  special  temple  for  the  as- 
sembly of  their  own  people. 

As  to  their  connection  with  the  Lblbgbs,  Herodotus  seems  to  be 
clearly  mistaken  in  makmg  this  an  older  name  of  tho  Carians.  'ilie 
two  nations  are  distinguished  by  all  other  writers,  and  the  Leleges 
are  closely  connected  with  the  Pelasgians :  the  two  seem  to  have 
been  sister  races,  which,  at  a  very  early  period,  overspread  tho 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  tho  Archipelago,  and 
Greece.  But,  though  the  Leleges  are  thus  connected  by  affinity 
with  the  Pelasgians,  their  abodes  in  Asia  Minor  are  constantly  near 
those  of  the  Carians.  Strabo  says  that  the  Leleges  and  Carians 
once  occupied  the  whole  of  Ionia,  and  that  in  the  Milesian  terri- 
tory, and  in  all  Caria,  tombs  of  the  Leleges,  and  forts  and  vestiges  of 
baildings,  were  shewn.  He  adds  that  the  two  were  so  inter- 
mingled as  to  be  frequently  regarded  as  one  people.^*  He  even 
makes  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  to  have  been  Carians 
and  Leleges;  and  the  Jjeleges  were  believed  to  have  been  the 
earliest-known  inhabitants  of  Samos.^'  In  Greece  the  two  peoples 
were  connected  by  the  tradition  that,  in  the  twelfth  generation 

9  Horn. '  IL'  z.  428-9.— The  poasage  b  the  leas  likely  to  be  oorrapi,  as  the  aetdementi 
of  theee  peoplea  in  hiatorlc  ttanea  were  widely  apart  An  interpolater  would  have  bad 
more  reeard  for  geograpbioal  aymmetry.  1%  hardly  needs  proof  that  the  Carians  meant 
are  thoee  of  the  continent.  The  Greeks  are  lepreaented  as  masters  of  the  Jslgean,  and 
the  Cretans  in  particalar  are  their  allies. 

f*  Like  the  Celts  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Brittany,  and  the  Alganre,  the  ammerians  in 
the  Crimea,  ftc. 

»  Strabo,  vlL  p.  831 ;  zilL  p.  611.  '«  Atheneoii)  xi  p.  672. 
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after  Car,  Lelex  came  over  from  llgypt  to  Megua,  and  gave  bis  name 
to  the  people." 

The  LaoedADionian  traditions  made  Lelex  the  first  native  king  of 
Laoonia,  the  aborigines  of  which  were  called,  after  him,  Ldeges,  and 
the  land  Lelegia.'*  Other  traditions  made  the  Leieges  the  aborigines 
of  Messenia  and  Elis.  In  Northern  Ghfeece,  Lelex  is  represented  as  the 
first  autochthon  of  Acamania  and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  the  Locrians, 
Phocians,  Boeotians,  and  other  tribes,  are  sometimes  described  as 
Leieges — ^because  the  Leieges  were  the  people  who  sprang  from  the 
stones  with  which  Deucalion  repeopled  the  earth  after  the  deluge.^ 
In  short,  the  Leieges  are  found  from  the  western  shores  of  Greece  to 
Lycia :  but  Caria  seems  to  have  been  the  last  region  in  which  they 
held  their  grouud  as  a  distinct  people.  Here  they  were  represented 
by  one  writer  as  serfs  to  tbe  Guians — just  as  the  Helots  were  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Penestie  to  the  Thesaalians."*  Among 
the  theories  framed  to  explain  these  statements,  special  attention 
seems  due  to  that  which  holds  that  the  Leieges  were  a  part  of  that 
very  early  Japhetic  migration  before  which  the  Hamite  Oarians  had 
to  yield,  while  both  peoples  again  were  driven  forward  by  the  advance 
of  the  Phrygians  in  the  up{)er,  and  the  Cilicians  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  peninsula : — that  tbe  Leieges,  like  the  kindred  Pelasgians,  adopt- 
ing peaceful  agricultural  habits,  were  overcome  by  more  powerful 
tribes  (such  as  the  Phrygians,  Mysians,  and  Lydians),  except  in 
the  remote  south-western  corner  of  the  peninsula ;  till  the  Ooriaos, 
driven  back  from  the  islands  by  the  pressure  of  the  Greeks,  fixed  their 
final  abode  in  the  part  of  the  country  which  thenceforth  bore  their 
name,  and  reduced  to  subjection  the  Leieges  who  remained  in  it"^ 

S  16.  The  Oarians  are  always  represented  as  a  warlike  race, 
llie  legend  of  their  service  in  the  fleet  of  Minos  seems  to  point  to 
their  maritime  supremacy  during  the  time  when  they  formed  the 
chief  population  of  the  islands.  When,  afterwards,  they  were  driven 
back  upon  Caria,  and  even  that  narrow  region  was  invaded  by  the 
Dorian  settlers,  they  took  to  the  trade  of  mercenary  soldiers.  A  scho- 
liast on  Plato  says  that  they  were  the  first  to  adopt  this  profession,  for 
which  their  name  is  used  as  a  byword  by  the  poet  Archilochns.^ 
In  this  ca])acity  they  served  in  Egypt  under  Psammetichns,  and 
they  fought  desperately  for  Psammenitus  in  the  decisive  battle 
with  Cambyses."    Another  practice,  to  which  the  Oarians  ^ipear 

TJ  PftoB.  1.  S9,  9  6.— Thli  tnuUtloii,  whatever  maybe  its  TaI1l^  makes  the  Guiaiis  a 
much  more  ancient  people  than  the  Leieges.  >•  Fftus.  UL  1,  $  1 ;  iv.  l,  ^^  i,  6. 

?»  Straho.  vii.  pp.  321.  323 :  oomp.  Dion.  HaL  L  17.  «  Atheo.  tL  pi  271. 

«  Stnbo,  L  e. ;  Philip  of  Theangela,  Fr.  1. 

«  Some  find  an  allusion  to  the  practioe  aa  early  as  Homer's  time.  In  the  phrase  iw  Kop&t 
(alpp  'H.*  Iz.  378);  while  others  even  see  Carian  meroenaries  fax  tbe  CktrtOdki  sod 
Pelethites  who  formed  David's  bodygoanl  at  Jerosalem. 

«  Herod.  iL  153, 164;  liL  11 :  see  chap.  xxvL  ^  6. 
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to  have  resorted  in  oonseqnenoe  of  their  confined  territcry,  was  the 
sale  of  their  children  to  slav^-merchantB,  whence  the  name  of  Carum 
ia  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  slave. 

When  the  whole  western  coast  of  Caria  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  lonians  to  the  north  of  the  MaBander,  and  by  the  Dorians  to 
the  south  of  that  river,  the  Carians  became  subject,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  a  laige  degree  to  Greek  influence ;  but  they  preserved  their  own 
language — though  with  a  large  admixture  of  Greek  words — and 
their  own  political  institutions.  They  lived  in  small  towns  and 
villages,  and  were  united  in  a  kind  of  federation.  Their  place  of 
meeting  was  a  spot  in  the  interior,  where  the  Macedonians,  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  founded  the  colony  of  Stratonicea.  They 
met,  for  sacrifice  and  deliberation  on  their  common  interests,  at  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus  (**  Jove  with  the  golden  sword  **),  whence 
the  federation  was  called  Chrysaoreum,  This  confederation,  which 
may  probably  have  been  formed  after  the  Garians  were  driven  into 
the  interior  by  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  still  existed  after  the  Mace- 
donian conquest.  The  extent  to  which  their  power  survived  the 
Greek  colonization,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  their  maritime 
babits,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Carians  furnished  seventy  ships 
to  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  while  all  the  Dorians  of  Asia  furnished  but 
thirty."*  It  is  reassonable  to  assume  that  the  Hellenizing  of  the 
Carians  added  vigour  to  the  nationality  which  they  preserved. 

Meanwhile,  however,  one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Caria  had  become 
the  scat  of  a  famous  monarchy,  which  afterwards  extended  its  power 
over  the  country.  The  Argive  colony  of  Halicamassus  (^Budrum% 
having  been  excluded  from  the  confederacy  of  the  six  Dorian  cities, 
stood  alone  when  both  the  Carians  and  Greeks  submitted  to  Har- 
pagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus.  A  certain  Lygdamis  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  kingly  power  in  Halicamassus,  and  Artemisia,  his 
daughter  by  a  Cretan  mother,  gave  the  kingdom  strength  and 
lustre  by  qualities  which  put  to  shame  the  men  who  followed 
Xerxes  to  Greece.  Her  wisdom  in  council  and  bravery  in  battle 
are  dwelt  upon  by  Herodotus  with  a  manifest  fervour  of  patri- 
otism, which  does  him  the  more  honour  when  we  remember  that  he 
joined  in  expelling  from  his  native  city  her  grandson,  the  tyrant 
Lygdamis.  The  successive  kings  continued  to  be  most  faithful 
vassals  to  Persia,  which  thus  possessed  in  Halicamassus  its  best 
stronghold  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  kingdom  reached  its 
height  under  Mausolus  and  his  sister- wife  Artemisia,  who  built 
for  her  husband's  remains  the  celebrated  Maiuoleum  (b.o.  377-350). 
The  details  of  this  kingdom  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece. 

§  17.  We  have  now  gone  through  the  list  of  the  chief  nations  of 

M  Herod.  vlL  S3. 
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Asia  Minor  (exclusive  of  the  Greek  colonies),  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ltdians.  This  people  are  historically  the  most  important, 
and  ethnically  one  of  the  most  diflScolt,  of  the  whole.  They  were 
not  the  first-known  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  bore  their 
name. 

The  great  plain  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  western  maritime  region — watered  by  the  Her* 
mus  and  its  southern  tributary,  Pactolus  with  the  golden  sands, 
on  the  right  bank  of  which  stood  the  famous  capital  of  Sabdis^ — 
was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Maokiaks,  whose  name  was  pre- 
served to  after-times  by  the  city  of  Masonia,  now  MegrU,  among  the 
hills  east  of  the  valley.*  They  are  mentioned  by  Homer  with 
local  circumstances  which  are  unmistakable.  The  MaeoDians, 
whose  native  land  is  at  the  foot  of  Tmo^ua,  are  led  to  the  war  by 
two  brothers  bom  of  the  Oygcean  lake,"  This  name  points  to  Oyges, 
the  founder  of  the  later  Lydian  dynasty;  and  the  lake— which 
Homer  elsewhere  mentions  in  connection  with  the  Hermns  and  its 
tributary  the  Hyllus  ** — is  always  identified  with  that  afterwards 
called  Coloe  (now  Mermere,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Hermus), 
near  which  was  the  Necropolis  of  Sardis,  and  the  tomb  of  Alyattes." 
In  the  Trojan  camp  the  Masonians  are  placed  near  the  Lycians 
and  Mysians  and  Phrygians ;  and  the  epithets  describing  the 
common  mode  of  warfare,  of 

"  The  FluyglaQs  flgfatlDg  on  hofraeback  and  MmaoB  with  iionea  eqnSpt;" 

seem  to  give  a  mark  of  affinity."  While  thus  speaking  of  the 
Mceonians  Homer  nowhere  mentions  the  Lydians. 

*s  The  student  should  remember  Uiat  the  laat  Billable  of  this  wwA  Is  long,  and  should 
f«irm  the  habit  of  pronoanclng  it  so.  The  name  Xipiit  is  an  Ionic  plaral  oontradcd 
from  Sdlpfttn  (In  common  Greek  X«p6«if ,  In  Latin  Sardety.  The  little  TiUage  of  SoH 
still  preserves  the  old  name  among  its  extensive  rains,  whkh  ooostst  of  the  remains  of  a 
stadium,  a  theatre,  and  the  triple  walla  of  the  acropolis,  with  lofty  towers.  It  was  de- 
stroyrd  by  Tamerlane  in  the  13th  century.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  city,  Strabo  remarks 
that  it  was  very  ancient,  but  later  than  the  TnOan  war  (Strabo.  zlil.  p.  sas) ;  bot  Ha 
acropolis  was  supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  Homer  under  the  name  of  Jffgde,  **  beneath 
the  mowy  Tmolns  "  (Horn. « IL'  xx.  886 ;  Strabo.  f.  e.  p.  626 ;  Plin.  v.  30 ;  Eostath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  830).    Sardis  is  first  named  by  iUschylus  (■  Peia.'  46). 

M  Plln.  V.  29,  s.  30 ;  Hierocl.  p.  670 ;  NoUt.  E^lsc. ;  end  coins :  HamlltoD'a  *  Beaeardiea,' 
vol.  11.  p.  139.— The  original  Mieonla  and  Lydia  must  be  oareftdly  distinguiahed  from  tha 
district  called  Lydia  under  the  Romans  (and  so  marked  on  our  maps),  whtcb  extended 
westward  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  embrace  aU  Ionia,  and  eastward  to  the  river  I^cna,  in- 
doding  part  of  the  Phrygian  table-land.  On  the  north  it  was  sqwrated  firom  Myala  fay 
Mount  Tenmus,  on  the  south  fhnn  Garia  by  Mount  Meangla,  thus  embradng  the  valley  of 
the  Oaystpr.  Stnbo  carries  the  southern  boundary  as  low  as  the  ooune  of  the  Mteander  (xll. 
p.  677),  and  other  writera  make  the  Garian  dties  of  Trallea.  Nyaia,  and  MaffMwIa  on  tha 
Meander.  Indian.         'f  Horn.  *  IV  ii.  864-6 :  oomp.  v.  43.       »  Hom.  ■  IL*  xx.  831.9: 

•  Herod,  i.  93;  Strab.  xlll.  p.  626;  Plin.  v.  80. 

••  Hom.  •  XL*  X.  43l.--K«i  ^pi^r  tim6tiaxoi.  koI  Mt^omv  iwwoKOtwaraL  It  would  be 
rameoessary  to  remark  that  the  i/  used  hy  Homer  and  Herodotus  b  merely  the  Ionic  Jbnn 
of  the  diphthong  «,  were  it  not  that  the  name  ia  someliniM  baitaroualy  qieit  J 
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1 18.  Herodotus  observes  tKat  "  this  whole  people,  formerly  called 
Mceoniatiy  was  called  Lydian  from  Lydtis^  the  son  of  Atys ;  **^  as 
if  the  Lydians  were  the  same  people  as  the  MaBonians.  But  such  a 
change  of  name  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  coming  in  of  another  race ;  and 
Strabo  is  more  correct  in  supposing  the  Maeonians  to  have  been 
subdued  or  expelled  by  the  Lydians.^  "When  once  the  name  of 
Lydian  had  been  established,  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
whole  nation,  before  as  well  as  after  the  conquest ;  and  hence  it 
happens  that  later  writers  use  the  name  Z^c^usn  even  when  speaking 
of  a  time  when  there  were  no  Lydians  in  the  country,  but  only 
Maeonians. 

llie  coexistence  of  the  two  races  in  the  country,  after  the  con- 
quest, seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  mythical  genealogy  preserved  by 
the  native  historian,  Xanthus  of  Sardis,  one  of  the  most  important 
Greek  writers  of  history  before  Herodotus.'^  He  says  that  Atys  had 
two  sons,  Ltdus  and  Tobbhebus,  who,  having  divided  their  father's 
kingdom,  remained  both  in  Asia.  Their  names,  Xanthus  says, 
were  given  to  the  nations  they  ruled  :  '*  From  Lydm  are  descended 
the  Lydians^  but  from  Torrhebus  the  Torrhebians :  their  language 
differs  but  little  from  one  another,  and  to  the  present  day  they  still 
take  from  one  another  not  a  few  words,  just  like  the  lonians  and 
Dorians."  '* 

Now,  when  we  find  Lydia  divided,  from  a  very  ancient  time,  into 
Lydia  Proper,  in  the  western  plain,  and  Torrhebia,  in  the  eastern 
hills;  and  when  we  also  find  the  Meeonians  maintaining  their 
ground  in  the  latter  quarter,  on  the  upper  Hermus,  and  giving 
their  name  to  the  district  and  city  of  Maeonia ;  "^ — it  is  natural  to 
connect  the  Torrhebians  of  Xanthus  with  the  Maoonians  of  other 
writers.  The  Latin  poets  were  glad  to  preserve  the  euphonious  name 
of  McBonia,  and  the  epithet  of  McBonius^  which  they  apply  not  only 

•>  Herod.  L  7.— Elaewhere*  u  we  have  seen,  he  makes  I^iu,  Mysoi,  and  Oar,  brothers. 
Tho  geoealQgical  posltioD  of  Aty*  will  be  seen  more  clearly  when  we  oome  to  the  Lydtan 
hlrtory.    See  chap.  xxU.  ^  e. 

••  Strabo^  zli  p.  673;  xty.  pi  679. 

•*  DIoDjsliu  of  HaUcamasBos,  In  introducing  the  yery  quotation  now  referred  to.  d«- 
Bcribes  Xanthus  as  "  skilled  in  ancient  history,  if  any  other  evfr  was  so."  (Dion.  1.  28.) 
UnftHtanately.  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  'Lydian  History'  (Lydiooa). 
The  fiibles  in  which  Xanthus  indnlges  detract  somewhat  from  the  high  authority 
iwlgm^  to  him.    On  this  genealogy  see  further  fai  chap.  zzil.  $  6. 

•«  Xantb.  Fr.  1,  ed.  MttUer,  from  Dionys.  HaL  (I.  e.),  who  quotes  the  pasnge  marked 
above  ss  the  express  words  of  Xanthus.  It  is  to  be  obserred  that  Dionyslus  dtes  the 
pastfage  for  Its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  colonization  of  Etrurla  by  the  Lydians  or 
Mieonlans.  He  soys  that  Xanthus  "  nowhere  names  Tyrrhmiu  as  a  ruler  of  the  Lydians, 
our  does  he  know  of  any  Maonian  colony  having  reached  Italy,  nor  has  he  anywhere 
moiUoned  Tyrrhcnia  as  a  colony  of  tho  Lydians ; "  and  then  he  adds  the  above  genealogy. 
in  which  nrrhebua  appears  in  the  place  (or  its  equivalent)  assigned  by  other  writen  to 
Tjfrrkmut. 

»  Plin.  (V.  30)  mentions  tho  M<ttmii;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  %  $  21)  reckons  Jtoonici  as  a 
partoTL^dla. 

ANC.  lUbT.  2  O 
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to  Lydia  but  to  Ionia ;  and  hence  that  well  known  name  of  Homer, 
which  has  been  oonsecmted  in  Milton*d  pathetic  recollection  of — 

•*  Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  In  fete^ 
So  I  were  equalled  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyrie.  and  blind  Jtaomida."  •• 

§  19.  The  MsBoniaos  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean £amily  of  nations.  Either  they  were  of  that  Pelasgian  stock 
which  is  said  to  have  once  inhabited  the  whole  coast  of  Ionia  and  of 
^olis,*'  or  they  were  the  first  Aryan  conquerors  of  the  Pels^gians. 
The  Utter  view  seems  probable,  from  Homer's  description  of  them 
as  warriors  fighting  on  horseback,  as  well  as  from  their  being  strcmg 
enough  to  maintain  themselyes  in  the  upper  country  after  their 
conquest  by  the  Lydians.  Naturally,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
conquered  race  would  be  pushed  out  of  the  country ;  and  there  was 
a  well-known  tradition,  that  Tyrrhenia  (that  is  Etruria)  was 
colonized  from  Lydia." 

As  Herodotus  tells  the  tale,  there  was  a  great  famine  in  all  Lydia 
in  the  days  of  Atys,  the  son  of  Manes,  who  had  two  Sons,  Lydns 
and  Tyrrhenus  (or,  in  other  dialects,  Tyrsenus).  For  eighteen 
years  the  people  bore  it  patiently,  by  help  of  various  games  (as  dice, 
huckle-bones,  and  ball),  the  invention  of  which  was  claimed  by  the 
Lydians."  At  length  the  king  determined  to  divide  the  nation  in 
half,  and  to  decide  by  lot  for  oue  part  to  stay,  and  for  the  other  to 
leave  the  land  imder  his  son  Tyrrhenus.  Those  on  whom  the  lot 
fell  to  depart  built  ships  in  Smyrna,  and  sailed  to  Umbria.*^  Here 
they  fixed  their  residence,  and,  laying  aside  the  name  of  Lydians, 
called  themselves  TyrrJieniana,  after  their  leader. 

That,  at  least  in  one  form  of  the  tradition,  the  emigration  was 
represented  as  that  of  the  McBonians,  rather  than  the  Lydians 
proper,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Xanthus,  quoted  above ;  but 
that  historian  rejected  it  even  in  that  form.  The  scholars  who 
accept  it  regard  the  Tyirhenian  settlers,  not  as  the  body  of  the 
Etrurian  nation,  but  as  a  conquering  race,  who  imposed  their  rule 
on  the  former  Pelasgian  inhabitants,  and  became  the  aristocracy  of 
Etruria.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  Horace,  when  he 
a(Idressed  Maecenas,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Etruscan  kings, 

••  The  title  la  applied  to  Homer  by  the  Latin  poets,  with  reference  to  Smyrna  as  hie 
alleged  birthplace.    (Ov. '  Trist'  iv.  10,  22  :  kc) 

^  See  above,  chap.  xx.  $  13.  *■  Herod.  L  94. 

*•  However  little  historical  valne  we  may  attach  to  this  statement.  It  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Qreeka  received  these  games  through  Uie  looians  fVom  th«  Lydians ;  and, 
as  similar  games  are  found  in  Egypt  at  very  remote  times,  we  may  have  here  a  sign  of 
that  connection  between  Egypt  and  Aida  Minor,  to  which  the  monuments  bear  teatimooj. 
See  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Note  on  the  passage,  in  Rawlinson's '  Herodotus.* 

iM  The  Umbria  of  Herodotus,  as  Niebnhr  observes,  "  is  of  large  and  Ind^nite  extent,** 
including  apparenUy  almost  tlie  whole  of  Northern  Italy.  (*  Histoiy  of  Rook;'  toL  L 
p.  142,  Euglliih  translation.) 
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as  among  the  noblest  of  all  the  Lydians  that  inhabited  the  country. 
Few  modem  scholars  accept  the  tradition  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
a  vague  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  race  that  once  dwelt  from  the 
western  shores  of  Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  discussion  of  the  question,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  Italy  than  to  that  of  the  East. 

§  20.  As  to  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  Lydian  race,  which 
supplanted  the  primitive  Maaonians,  opinions  are  widely  divide<]. 
The  majority  of  the  best  authorities  maintain  their  Semitic  origin, 
chiefly  from  the  few  remains  of  their  language  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  from  the  genealogical  legends  which  we  have  to  mention 
in  the  next  chapter.  The  chief  arguments  for  their  Aryan  origin 
are  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  to  the  close  resemblance  of  their 
customs  to  the  Greek — which,  however,  may  be  explained  by 
Ionian  influence  —  and  the  mythical  genealogy  of  the  brothers 
Lydus,  Mysus,  and  Oar,'^^  of  which  we  have  suggested  the  true 
explanation. 

Herodotus  describes  the  Lydians  as  a  warlike  equestrian  race.  ^  In 
all  Asia,"  he  says,  *'  tliere  was  not  at  that  time  (the  time  of  Croesus) 
a  braver  or  more  warlike  people.  Their  manner  of  fighting  was  on 
horseback ;  they  carried  long  lances,  and  were  clever  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  steeds.'*^  It  was  not  till  after  they  had  lost  their 
liberty,  and  very  much  through  the  policy  of  their  Pereian  con- 
querors,^ that  they  sank  into  the  effeminate  luxury  which  made 
their  name  a  byword.'®*  But  their  civilisation  and  corruption  will 
be  more  properly  considered  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Lydian  kingdom. 

101  TbiR  would'  prove  too  mach,  for  the  origlaal  Carians  were  certainly  of  a  ver  j 
dURerent  nuxu  "»  Herod.  1.  79.  it*  Herod.  1. 156. 

!•»  JSMhylns  ('  Pere.'  40)  calls  them  afifioSuuroi,  See  Mr.  Qrote'a  remarka  on  Uie 
ttmtraet  hetween  the  earlier  and  later  nattonal  character  of  the  Lydians  and  Pbiyglane. 
(•  HiaL  of  Greece,'  yoL  iii.  pp^  28»-2»l.) 
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CHAPTER   XXIL 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  LYDIA. 


^  1.  Ancient  dngdoms  In  Asia  Minor.  The  DonEofiiofM  of  Tbot.  ^  a.  The  kingdom 
of  Phrtqia.  Its  mythical  traditions.  Gordixts  :  the  Gordlan  knot.  Midas  :  a  typ9 
of  the  rise,  wealth.  reliKion.  dvUlzatlon,  and  faU  of  the  kingdom.  ^  3.  Historical 
elements  in  these  legends.  Inscription  on  the  ''Tomb  of  Midas."  ^  «.  Alleged 
naval  supremacy  of  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor.  ^  6.  The  kingdom  of  Ltdia.  Its 
antiquity.  Its  three  dynasties.  Sources  of  its  history.  Legendary  vein  throughoat. 
^  6.  First  dynasty,  the  Atyada.  I's  mythical  genealogy.  Its  probable  connectko 
with  the  Masonian  period.  ^  7.  Second  Pynasty,  the  Heradida,  Mythical  oon" 
plexion  of  their  genealogy.  ^  8.  Theory  of  the  Assyrian  origin  of  the  dynasty. 
i  9.  And  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Lydians.  Probability  of  their  former  abode  in 
Upper  Assyria.  Adoption  of  Greek  customs.  ^  la  Kings  of  the  HeracUde  dynasty. 
Iiuigniflcanoe  of  Lydia  under  them.    Its  real  Ustory  begins  from  thefa:  &11. 

§  1.  The  natioDS  of  Asia  Minor  were  only  politically  united  when 
Lydia  attained  an  empire  over  the  rest,  which  became  powerfid 
enough  to  check  the  whole  force  of  Media,  and  to  wage  a  doubtful 
conflict  with  the  Persian  conqueror.  Before  the  rise  of  the  Lydian 
dynasty  which  ended  with  Croesus,  the  history  of  the  peninsula  is  a 
blank,  except  for  a  few  yague  traditions,  one  glorious  poetical  episode, 
and  notices  in  the  records  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  await  further 
examination. 
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On  the  aonnd  prindple  which  forbidB  us  to  spoil  good  poetry,  only 
to  tnm  it  into  bad  history,  the  Tbojah  Wab  and  the  Empire  of 
Priam  might  be  left  as  the  sacred  domain  of  Homer — ^bnt  for  the 
certainty,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  simple  realistic  bard  followed  a 
national  tradition,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  notices  of  the 
Dardanian  empire,  and  (as  some  read)  of  Troy  itself  in  the  annals  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria. 

Ctesias  and  Moses  of  Chorene»  indeed,  affirm  that  the  Assyrian 
annals  mention  an  expedition  to  the  Tioad  to  give  aid  against  the 
Achaoans;  and  some  Orientalists  of  high  repute  hold  that  the 
Ethiopian  Memnon,  at  the  head  of  his  eastern  Gnshites,  was  sent  by 
an  Assyrian  monarch  to  help  his  Trojan  vassal  1  The  more  sober 
statement  of  Herodotus  limits  the  Assyrian  empire  to  the  country 
east  of  the  Halys;^  and  the  earliest  conquests  in  the  peninsula, 
recorded  by  the  monuments  themselves,  are  those  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib  in  Gilkaa.  The  Egyptian  monuments  seem  to  speak  of 
the  DardanioM  and  Leka  as  dividing  the  dominion  of  the  peninsula, 
while  the  Cartons  are  powerful  on  the  coast ;  and  it  is  sud  that  the 
Pisidians,  Lycians,  Dardanians,  and  Mysians  are  found  confederated 
with  the  Hittites  of  Syria  and  the  Buten  (or  Botennou)  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, against  Rameses  III.  But  the  identification  of  these  names 
is  still  doubtful. 

§  2.  The  Phbtqiak  traditions  of  a  line  of  native  kmgs  receive 
support  from  the  monuments  and  other  marks  of  civilization,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  indicate  a  powerful  and  wealthy  state. 
Snch  a  state  would  naturally  obtain  a  fuller  development  after  the 
&11  of  Troy,  to  which  it  appears  in  the  '  Iliad '  as  a  subordinate  ally. 
But  all  the  details  recorded  of  the  Phrygian  kingdom  are  purely 
mythical — a  mere  Qordian  Unci  of  genealogy  and  legend. 

The  origin  of  the  kingdom  is  represented  by  the  tale  of  the 
peasant  Gobdiub,  who  dedicated  at  Qordium  the  yoke  of  the  car  in 
which  he  was  riding,  when  the  people  saluted  him  as  the  king 
pn)mised  them  by  an  oracle.  The  same  oracle  declared  that  the  empire 
of  Asia  was  destined  for  him  who  should  untie  the  knot  of  the  yoke ; 
and  Alexander  proved  his  claim  to  the  prijEC  by  solving  the  problem 
with  his  sword. 

Midas,'  the  son  of  Gordius,  typifies  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  ; 
its  wealth,  luxury,  and  efTeminacy ;  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysiac 
worship,  and  the  cultivation  of  music  in  Fhrygia.  It  seems  as  if 
the  Greek  fabulists  chose  him  (on  the  principle,  omne  ignoium  pro 
mirifieo)  to  personify  their  vague  conceptions  of  the  early  wonders 
of  Western  Asia.    We  need  only  ghwce  at  the  well-known  legends. 

Herod.  1.  M. 
•  TbenameiBipelt  Jill)liila«lnBiuebw(*GhTon.'Pan.lLt.a.A5. 1278).  and  in  tb«  Anne* 
nm  Venlon  Mindat  (t.  a.  Ab.  101),  which  seemi  the  gennlne  old  fonn,  the  n  haTliig 
beeo  drcpped  (as  frequently)  before  the  dentaL 
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While  he  was  yet  a  child,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat  to  his 
mouth,  foretelling  the  ahundant  resources  that  would  flow  in  to  him. 
But  he  lived  to  learn  that  gold  may  he  a  "  precious  hane ; "  for, 
Dionysus  having  granted  him  his  wish,  that  every  ohject  he  touched 
should  he  turned  into  gold,  he  was  fain  to  pray  for  the  recal  of  the 
gift  hefore  he  perished  with  hunger.  The  god  broke  the  spell  by 
orlering  Midas  to  bathe  in  the  source  of  the  Pactolus,  the  sands  of 
which  were  thenceforth  mixed  with  grains  of  gold. 

The  connection  of  Phrygia  with  the  orgiastic  and  Dionysiao 
worship  is  denoted  by  the  stories  which  made  Midas  a  son  of 
Gybele,'  and  a  sharer  in  the  blood  of  the  Satyrs;^  and  by  those 
which  tell  how,  on  one  occasion,  the  intoxicated  Silenus  was  made 
his  captive,  and,  after  being  foroed  to  answer  various  questions,^  was 
restored  by  him  to  Dionysus  s  and  how,  at  another  time,  he  caught 
a  satyr  by  mixing  wine  with  a  well,  which  was  shewn  by  some 
neiir  Thymbrium  and  Tyrwum,*  by  others  at  Ancyia.'  The  tra- 
ditional scene  of  the  capture  of  Silenus  has  more  than  a  Ikbulous 
interest.  The  Macedonians  placed  it  at  the  so-called  "  Gardens  of 
Midas,"  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius,  probably  near  Bercea,  in  the 
district  of  the  Bryges,  who  are  thus  connected  by  the  legend,  as  well 
as  by  their  name,  with  the  Asiatic  Phrygians.* 

As  the  type  of  the  early  cultivation  of  music  among  the 
Phrygians,  Midas  is  made  the  son  of  Orpheus;  and  the  contest 
between  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  modes  is  symbolized  by  his 
decision  against  Apollo  in  the  musical  contest  with  Pan,  or,  as 
others  said,  with  Marsyas.  The  penalty  incurred  by  this  decision  is 
one  among  several  instances  of  the  retributive  spirit  which  eskten 
into  the  fables  of  Midas.  He  is  the  type,  not  only  of  the  wealth 
and  prosperity,  but  of  the  degenerate  effeminacy,  of  the  Phrygians  ;* 
and  at  last  he  kilh  himself  by  drinking  bull's  blood.^^ 

§  3.  Amidst  these  legendary  stories,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we 
have  signs  of  a  line  of  Phrygian  kin^  who  bore  the  names  of 
Gordius   and  Midas,  perhaps  alternately.^    Herodotus  evidently 

s  Hygtn.  *  Eftb/  ST4.— The  aathon  who  believed  they  were  writing  Uatory  made  his 
mother  a  girl  of  Telmeatue,  posseased  of  prophetic  (Wwen,  who  explained  to  Qordiaa  the 
prodigy  which  announced  hla  fiitare  grcatnefls,  and  became  his  wife. 

•  The  tale  that  he  had  tatji^  ears  ii  probably  derived  from  ■ome  vymboUcAl  wock  of 
art.  How  they  were  changed  into  asKs'  ean,  aa  a  pnnlahment  for  his  deciding  aeiinat 
Apollo  in  the  musical  contest  with  Pan  or  MarByas.— how  Midas  hid  his  eare  beneath  a 
Phrygian  cap.-  and  how  the  barber  who  discovered  the  secret  whispered  It  into  a  hole  of 
the  earth  and  burled  lt»  only  to  have  it  spread  abroad  by  every  rustle  of  the  reed  whkta 
gpnag  up  on  the  q)ot--aLl  this  la  among  the  choice  fiiiry-tales  of  Oreece. 

•  For  these  questionB,  see  Theopomp.  Fr.  76;  Arlstot  ap.  Plut  \oL  11.  p.  115;  CSc 
Tusc'  L  48.  •  Xen.  •  Anabt'  1.  2,  ^  IS. 

'  Pana.  1.  4,  ^  6 :  comp.  Athen.  IL  45;  Plat  'de  Fluv.'  10.  •  Herod.  vilL  13SL 

•  PhiloetFat. '  loon.'  1  »;  Athen.  xil.  p.  616 

>•  Strabo,  1.  p.  61 ;  Plut.  'de  Snperstlt.*  T ;  Euseb.  'Chron.'  sub.  ann.  Ab.  1831. 
"  Profeasor  Rawllnson  (Note  to  Herod,  i.  14)  comparoa  thlx  Phrygian  dyoaaty  to  tte 
alteruaUon  of  a  Battns  and  an  AroesllaUs  in  the  royal  line  of  Cyxene.    He  quoUa  Bookie 
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believed  in  the  historical  character  of  the  '*  Midas,  son  of  Gordius, 
King  of  Phrygia,**  whom  he  names  as  the  only  exception  to  the 
statement  that  Gyges  was  the  first  of  the  harbartans  known  to  have 
sent  offerings  to  Delphi.  *'  Midas  dedicated  the  royal  throne,  whereon 
he  was  accustomed  to  sit  and  administer  justice,  an  object  well  worth 
looking  at."  "  In  another  passage  he  seems  to  imply  that  this  royal 
line  continued  down  to,  or  even  after,  the  conquest  of  Phrygia  by 
Croesus ;  for,  in  the  celebrated  story  of  Adrastus,  the  Phrygian 
refugee  announces  himself  as  **  the  son  of  Gordius,  son  of  Midas.**  ^ 
It  is  unsafe  to  argue  from  the  incidental  details  of  a  story,  of  which 
the  main  part  is  mythical ;  but  the  conclusion  is  probable  in  itself. 

Midas  is  twice  mentioned,  as  King  of  the  Phrygians,  in  the 
Chrwiide  of  Eusebius :  first,  as  the  contemporary  of  Barneses  II., 
and  two  years  after  the  foundation  of  Ilium  ;'^  again,  as  the  con- 
temporary of  Boochoris  ;  ^  and  his  death  by  drinking  bull's  blood  is 
placed  in  the  reign  of  Tirhakah.**  But  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the 
historical  reality  of  this  line  of  kings  is  an  inscription  on  a  tomb, 
commonly  called  the  "  Tomb  of  Midas,"  at  Doganhe,  near  Kutaya, 
the  ancient  Cotyaaum,  in  Phrygia.  The  inscription  has  been  read 
thus : — **  Ates  Arciaefas,  the  Acenanogafus,  built  (this)  to  Midas, 
the  tDarrioT'hing.^  " 

§  4.  There  are  curious  notices  in  Eusebius  (on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus)  of  the  order  in  which  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  held  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea,  during  a  period  of  304  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  from  b.o.  1183  to  B.C.  880.  The  result  of  these  statements 
is  repeated  for  what  it  may  be  worth ;  but  it  is  beyond  our  present 
scope  to  discuss  its  value." 

('  Dtoertatioiis,'  ch.  viit.>  ai  reckoning  fn/ax  IdngB  of  PbrygU  named  Midas,  each  the  aon 
of  a  Oordiaf,and  adds, "  Three  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  14, 35.  vili.  138)." 
Bat  there  Is  clearly  no  ground  for  asserting  that,  in  these  three  detached  notices.  Hero- 
dotos  was  consciously  speaking  of  three  dUrerent  kin0i,  each  of  whom  Is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  historic  pcrKmage.  u  Herod.  L  165. 

IS  Herod.  L  35.~Rawlinson  observes,  fai  a  note :  '*Here  the  legend  has  forgotten  that 
Phrygian  independence  was  at  an  end.  We  might,  indeed,  get  over  the  difflculty  of  a 
Phrygian  royal  bouse  and  a  King  Gordius  at  thb  time,  by  8un)08ing.  with  Larcher,  that 
Phrygia  had  beanne  tributary,  while  retaining  her  kings ;  but  the  language  of  Cnssus 
is  not  suitable  to  such  a  supposition.  Equality  appean  In  the  phrase,  •  Thou  art  the 
ofbprlng  of  a  house  fdendly  to  mine,  and  thou  art  come  to  Mends ; '  ttid  the  indepen- 
denoe  of  Phrygia  seems  clearly  implied  in  the  proTlso, '  Thou  shalt  want  for  nothing  as 
long  as  thou  abidest  in  my  dominions/  Phrygia  Is  not  under  Crceans."  But  this  is 
surely  a  far-fetched  faifereuce  from  language  whieh,  alter  all,  is  that  not  of  the  king,  but 
of  the  historian,  who  does  not  himself  perceive  the  inoonsistency.  Sodi  language  might 
well  be  used  in  courtesy  to  the  son  of  a  vassal  king. 

M  Euaeb  'Cairon.'  Pars.  IL  Ann.  Ah.  707,  oorre^Modtng  to  axL'lSia 

u  An.  Ab.  1278.  OL  z.  3  =s  B.a  739.  m  An.  Ab.  1321,  OL  3bL  IsBXJ.  S96. 

17  See  Texler's  '  Asie  Mineure '  (vol.  L  p.  165),  where  a  view  of  the  tomb  is  given, 
with  a  facshnlle  of  the  inscription;  and  RawUnson's  *  Herodotus'  (vol.  L  pp.  195,  IM), 
where  this  and  another  inscrlptton  on  the  tomb^  and  an  older  Phrygian  inscription, 
written  in  the  order  called  Bcuitrophediai,  are  copied  and  explained. 

i>  llie  following  are  the  statementSk  in  a  tabular  form,  with  the  dates  calculated  by- 
Clinton  (•  F.  H.'  voL  L  p.  33) :— 
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I  5.  The  kingdom  of  Ltdia,  which  finally  obtained  the  empire 
of  Aaia  Minor,  claimed— or  the  Greeks  chiimed  for  it — a  higher 
antiquity  than  either  the  Dardanian  or  the  Phrygian  monarchieB ;  and 
the  second  of  its  three  dynasties  is  made  contemporary  with  the  Greek 
heroic  age.  These  dynasties  are  theAtyadoe^  the  Beradidc^  and  the 
Mermnada,  The  first  is  purely  mythical :  the  second  partakes^  to 
say  the  least,  of  the  same  character :  the  real  history  of  Lydia  begins 
with  the  third,  but  eyen  through  this  there  runs  a  legendary  vein. 
Nearly  all  our  information  is  derived  from  Herodotus^  the  few  frag- 
ments of  Xanthus,  and  the  miscellaneous  details  of  Gtesias,  Diodom^ 
some  minor  historians,  and  the  chronographers.  Herodotus  writes 
with  the  manifest  view  of  holding  up  Croesus,  the  first  barbarian  who 
made  war  upon  the  Greeks,  as  an  example  of  judicial  infatuation, 
and  of  the  ruin  to  which  it  leads ;  and  this  poetic  view  colours  his 
history  of  Lydia  throughout*  Xanthus,  amidst  many  signs  of  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  annals  of  his  country,  spoils  his  credit 
by  the  marvels  he  indulges  in. 

§  6.  Herodotus  derives  the  first  line  of  kings  finom  Ltdub,  the  son 
of  Attb,  the  son  of  Manbs  ;'*  and  Diodorus  gives  the  full  genealogy 
as  follows : — 

Zeus  and  06  (Terni> 

M«ne8=GUllrholS,  dang^ter  of  Ooetniu. 
Oo^7t=HaU6.  danghtor  of  TjVtOM. 


AdM  ATyB=sOillttliea»  dao^iter  of  GboaBua. 

Ltdub  TrBaBcm  (Ion.  TismmiiuB,  Herod.^ 

Not  only  is  the  mythical  nature  of  the  genealogy  obvious  on  its 
face,  but  it,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Xanthus, 
have  (as  Bawlinson  observes)  ''the  appearance,  with  which  the 
early  Greek  annals  make  us  so  familiar,  of  artificial  arrangements  of 

"  Maria  Imperiam  poat  TrciJanmn  Imperimn  ezerooaront 

1.  L7dUetlUB0iie>.amut92;  BAllsstolOSl  * 

a.  Pelasgi     .....     S6;    ..   1091  —  1006 

5.  Thraoes    .     •     .    .,     79;    «.    1006—  93T 
4.  RhodU       .     .     •     «     23;    «      927—  904 

6.  Phrygfa    .     .     .     «      26;    »     904—   880." 

»  Herod.  L  7, 04.— We  have  already  had  oootaton  to  refer  to  hb  statemaila  in  these 
two  paaeage^  about  the  change  of  name  flrom  Mnootans  to  Lydiana,  after  I^do^  and  the 
partition  of  the  nation  into  Lordlans  and  Tyrrfaeniana,  under  Atyo.  The  recnrreuce  o( 
the  name  of  Atye  (the  ton  of  Croatne)  at  the  end  of  the  last  dynasty,  If  hialorlGa],  would 
evldenUy  be  a  mark  of  honour  paid  to  the  traditional  founder  of  the  monart±y.  But 
•ome  consider  that  in  Herodotos's  purely  poetical  treatment  of  the  story  of  A^  and 
Adrastns  (Her.  i.  34-43),  the  former  is  a  significant  Greek  name,  as  certainly  the  latter  Is : 
Aty  being  "  the  Judicially  bUnd  and  fated  "  (fhim  ini\  as  Jdnuhu  Is  '*  the  ineritaMe  ** 
or  "  unescapable"-  not.  as  some  say, "  the  man  wbo  oanmit  escape."  CSee  Mnie^a '  Lll^ 
mtare  of  Greece,'  voL  Iv.  p.  335. 
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Ihe  heroe^-eponymi  of  the  nation.  The  Manes,  Atys,  Ljdns,  Asies, 
Tyraenns,  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  even  the  TorybuB  (or 
Torrhebus)  and  Adramytes  of  Xanthus  Lydus,  stand  in  Lydian 
history  where  Pelasgus,  Hellen,  Ion,  Doras,  Ach»us,  ^olus,  stand 
in  Qreek.*"'  It  seems  also  that  this  first  dynasty  represents  the 
Jfceonidn  period  of  Lydian  history.  Its  computed  end  falls  about 
the  close  of  the  13th  century  b.o. 

§  7.  The  Seeond  Dynasty^  or  Heraolidjb,  are  said  by  Herodotus 
to  haye  been  entrusted  with  the  government  by  the  Atyadaa^  and  to 
have  obtained  the  kingdom  by  an  orade.'^  Supposing  this  account 
to  be  historical,  it  would  make  the  relation  of  the  new  kings  to  the 
old  that  of  usurping  moires  du  palaisy  like  the  Garlings  to  the  Mero- 
vingians. But,  at  all  events  at  first  sight,  their  origin  appears  not 
only  mythical,  but  presents  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  names.  Herodotus  traces  their  origin  to  AIobus^  the  son  of 
Eercules  and  the  slave-girl  of  Jardanus."^  Alccdus  was  the  father 
of  BduSf  he  of  Ninus,  and  he  of  Aobon,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 
From  Agron  the  crown  descended  in  a  direct  line,  from  father  to  son, 
through  twenty-two  generations,  a  space  of  505  years,  to  Candaules, 
the  kst  king.''  As  the  end  of  the  dynasty  is  fixed  (as  we  shall 
presently  see)  to  within  a  few  years  before  b.o.  700,  the  date  of  its 
commencement  would  fall  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  13th  century, 
llie  different  computations  place  it  between  1229  and  1208  b.o. 

§  8.  The  first  impression  naturally  made  by  this  genealogy  is  that 
eixpressed  by  Professor  Bawlinson  : — **  Among  the  wide  range  of 
fabulous  descents  with  which  ancient  authors  have  delighted  to  fill 
their  pages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  transition  so  abrupt  and 
startling  as  that  from  AJcseus,  son  of  Hercules,  to  Belus,  father  of 
Ninns.  It  seems  necessary  absolutely  to  reject  one  portion  of  the 
g^ealogy  or  the  other,  for  the  elements  refuse  to  amalgamate." 
Bnt^  in  fact,  the  very  grossness  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  is  a 

*•  BawUii8(m,*Efl8ajL  to  Herod.'  Book  i,  ^4.~Jfonet  is  regarded  by  some  aa  the  Aero* 
qponjfmut  of  tbe  Maeonians  (Freret,  *  Htaioira  de  rAcadfimte  des  Inacriptlons,'  torn.  t. 
p.  SOS);  by  oChere  as  the  flrst  VMn  who  ruled  in  the  land,  like  tbe  Egyptian  Mma,  he 
(See  chap.  il.  ^  8).  AsiUt  whom  Herodotus  also  makes  (he  grandson  of  Manes,  la 
rightly  placed  in  the  genealogy  as  the  &erD-epony»iM  of  Asia ;  for  that  name  was  at  first 
applied,  at  least  by  the  Qreeks  (Horn. '  IL'  it  461)  to  a  smaU  district  on  the  river  Oayster. 
in  Lydia.    (See  '  Diet,  of  Grk.  and  Rom.  Geog.,'  art.  Ajbia.) 

SI  Herod,  i.  7.— This  statement  has  been  used  as  an  argument  for  the  affinity  of  the 
Lydians  with  the  Greeks,  since  the  Asiatics  seem  to  have  had  no  proper  oracles  of  their 
own.  but  consulted  the  Greek  oracles  (oomp.  Herod,  i.  14, 19, 46,  &c.  $  Bawlinson,  *Note 
to  Herod.'  I.  e.). 

»  This  girl  was  Malis^  the  slave  of  Onphal^  (the  wife  or  daughter  of  Jardanus)  whom 
Hercules  served,  according  to  the  well-known  legend. 

»  Herod.  L  7.— The  historian's  departure  from  his  usual  reckonfaig  of  three  generaCioos 
to  A  century  (see  Book  ii.  c  142)  is  an  indication  that  he  is  here  not  computing,  but  re>- 
peAting  definite  sUtements  both  as  to  the  uomber  of  kLoei  in  tbe  dynas^,  and  the 
nomber  of  years  that  it  lasted. 
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strong  sign  that  the  genealogy  is  no  invention  of  a  Greek,  but  that 
Herodotus  is  following  some  native  tradition,  only  translating  (as  is 
his  wont)  Oriental  names  into  their  supposed  equivalents  in  Greek. 
The  historian  of  the  Eastern  Empires  seems  to  have  foi^otten,  for  Hie 
moment,  that  there  was  an  Assyrian  god,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Hercules,  and  whose  introduction  into  the  genealogy  is  consistent 
with  the  appearance  of  Belus  and  Ninus.  That  god,  Ninip^  has  an 
epithet  Samdan^  "  the  strong,"  which  answers  very  fairly  to  Alcaeus ; 
and  M.  Oppert  considers  the  triad  of  names,  B$Xor  'AXraiof  *HpaicX^ff, 
to  represent  the  full  title  of  the  deity,  BeUNxnip-Samdan  ("  Lonl 
Ninip  the  Mighty"),  who  stands,  according  to  custom,  at  the  head 
of  an  AsByrian  royal  line.  In  Ninus  the  same  Orientalist  discovers, 
not  merely  the  hero-eponymuSf  who  marks  the  Assyrian  origin  of 
the  dynasty,  but  the  very  king,  Ninip-ptd-zira,  who  was  reigning 
at  Nineveh  about  the  time  at  which  its  beginning  is  calculated,  a 
little  before  1200  B.O.,  and  who  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  first 
historical  founder  of  the  real  greatness  of  Assyria  itself.**  In  Agrtm 
he  recognises  a  Semitic  word,  signifying /ti^tftvf ;  and  from  the 
elements  thus  ingeniously  brought  together,  he  frames  the  theory, 
that  this  AoRON,  the  true  founder  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  was 
a  younger  son  of  Ninip-pal-zira,  whom  one  of  the  conflicts,  so 
frequent  in  Oriental  royal  families,  drove  to  seek  his  fortune  beyond 
the  region  of  Armenia,  which  his  father  had  already  conquered.* 
Traversing  the  table-land,  in  search  of  a  permanent  settlement,  he 
fell  upon  the  rich  plain  occupied  by  the  MsBonians,  and  imposed  u|<m 
them  the  new  dynasty  of  *'  the  sons  of  Ninip,"  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Hersclidie. 

§  9.  This  in<;enious  scheme  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  giving 
a  more  definite  form  to  the  theory  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the 
Lydians,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  native  tradition,**  and 
which  is  now  generally  adopted  by  the  best  authorities ;  ^  and  the 
objections  to  that  theory  are  diminished  by  regarding  the  Lydians 
rather  as  a  conquering  race  than  mainly  as  a  migrating  people.     In 

M  See  chap.  xl.  $  16.  Profeamr  Rawlinson  himself,  while  injecting  the  Semitic  origin 
of  the  Lydiaua.  remArfcs  the  close  coincidence  In  time  between  the  fmindatlon  of  the 
Upper  AMyrian  dynasty  and  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Hcraclidn. 

"  llie  ■uccc8^^l1  cnmpRtgns  of  Ninip-pal-stra  In  Annenia  am  reoorded  tii  the 
A!«yrian  annala.  CteBias  ascribes  to  Niiiua  the  oonqoest  of  Lydia  and  all  Asia  Minor  ; 
bat  this  la  a  part  of  a  statement  which  is  in  other  respects  manifeatly  eztrsTagant  and 
&bal«Ds. 

s*  Both  from,  the  above  genealogy,  and  from  the  statement  that  the  Lydiau  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Pelasgians  (Diod.  L  30). 

S7  Nifbahr.  ■  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,'  ▼ol.  L  p.  87 ;  and  'Philomphy  of  Unir. 
Hist'  vol.  ii.  p.  10 ;  0.  MUlIer, '  Saiidon  nnd  Sardanapal,'  p.  SS ;  Moven, '  Die  FlKmider.* 
▼oL  L  p.  4T5 ;  Prichard,  •  Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind,'  vol.  Iv.  p.  563 ;  Lassen. '  Ueber  die 
Spracben  IQeiuaslens,'  pp.  382-3.  Nlebubr,  however,  brings  down  the  conqneat  of  Vbm 
Msonlana  by  the  I^ydlans  to  the  accession  of  the  thint  dynasty,  the  Mermnoda^  near  tte 
end  c»f  the  Rth  century  n.0. 
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the  ethnic  table  of  Genesis  x.,  the  position  of  Lvd,  as  the  fourth  son 
of  Shem,  seems  to  mark  the  Lydians  as  a  branch  of  the  ISemitio 
family  distinct  from  the  AramaBans;"*  for  all  biblical  authorities, 
from  Josephus"  downwards,  regard  this  Lud  as  the  progenitor 
of  the  Lydians. 

The  very  objection,  that  Lydia  lies  beyond  the  range  of  the  ethnic 
table,  turns  in  favour  of  the  theory;  for  it  points  to  the  original 
abode  of  the  Lydians  in  Upper  Assyria,  between  Arphaxad  (probably 
Kurdistan)  and  Aram  (Mesopotamia  Proper).  Quite  independently 
of  the  historic  theory  of  M.  Oppert,  a  distinguished  Orientalist  has 
suggested  the  connection  of  the  Ludim  with  the  Buten  (or  BoUU" 
nou\  whom  the  Egyptian  records  constantly  mention  in  this  very 
region."^  These  tribes,  which  so  pertinaciously  resisted  the  arms  of 
a  Thothmes  and  a  Rameses,  are  not  likely  to  have  submitted  quietly 
to  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  and  the  progress  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
may  have  driven  a  part  of  them  to  seek  new  abodes  in  Asia  Mioor. 
The  remains  of  ancient  Lydian  art — such  as  the  rock-sculptures  of 
Nymphit  near  Smyrna,  and  those  of  Oiaaur-KtiU-^taQ  of  a  decidedly 
Assyrian  type. 

The  arguments  on  the  other  side,  so  far  as  they  have  any  force, 
may  be  explained,  partly  (perhaps)  by  the  remains  of  the  old  Pelaa- 
gian  population  in  the  country,  and  certainly  to  a  great  extent  by 
Hellenic  influence  from  Ionia.  Thaa  we  can  understand  the  resem« 
blance  of  the  Lydians  to  the  Greeks  in  manners,  customs,  and 
arms;"^  their  habit  of  consulting  the  Greek  oracles;''  and  the 
curious  mixture  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  etymologies,  which  high 
authorities  have  proposed  for  their  proper  names." 

§  10.  All*  the  interest  belonging  to  the  Heraclide  dynasty  is 
exhausted  by  this  ethnical  question  about  their  origin.  Of  the 
twenty  kings  between  Agron  and  Candaules,  we  have  only  a  few 

«•  Oen.  z.  23 ;  cnmp.  1  Chron.  i.  If.  *  Joseph.  Ant  L  6,  ^  4. 

M  Mr.  Stuart  Pbole's  art.  Lud  in  the  *  Did  of  the  Bible.'  The  letters  r  and  I  are  oon* 
■tantlj  interdumged  In  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  as  in  Lebu  and  Retu  for  the  Libjfont. 
On  the  relation  of  the  supposed  African  Ludim  of  Gen.  x.  13  to  the  whole  question,  see 
Mr.  Poole's  art  LvNV. 

SI  Herod.  L  35,  94 ;  vii.  74.  >  HerwI.  L 14,  19.  4S.  Sec. 

s*  Thus,  for  example  (excluding  Bduit  A'tfiut,  and  Agrmt^  which  the  advocates  of 
the  Aryan  theory  regard  as  purely  mythical),  we  have,  on  the  one  side.  In  the  royal  names 
^Stadyottfss"  potens  per  Aitldem,"  and  il2j^eff=**elevatu8  per  AtUdem,"  not  only  a 
Semitic  origin,  but  an  exact  analogy  to  the  form  of  Assyrian  royal  names.  (P.  B«ottlcbcr, 
*  Budimenta  Mythologias  Semiticaa ' :  Rawllnson's  ot{)ectlon,  that  Attit  was  the  Phrygian 
form  of  the  god's  name,  while  the  Lydian  was  Aiyt,  i«  too  minute.)  On  the  oiher  hand, 
Camdiudu  Is  said  to  be  oomponnded  of  the  Sanscrit  equivalent  fur  xwav,  oanis,  and  hund 
(a  dog'),  and  dri  ("  to  tear  "=:dU),  a  derivaUon  referred  to  by  the  poet  Hlpponax  (Fr.  1) 
and  Tsetses  (Chil.  vi.  Hist.  54).  Sardit  b  said  to  have  meant,  in  Lydian,  year=MivU  or 
sard  in  Saivkrit  and  Armenian,  and  Tkrada  in  Old  Persian  (Lydus  •  de  Merndbu^.'  liL  14). 
See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Nste  to  Herod,  i.  7,  and  Prof.  Rawllnson's  •  Esssj  L  to  Herod. 
booklL^S. 
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doubtful  names,**  and  one  or  two  fabulous  stories,**  before  the 
interesting  legends  relating  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty.  Herodotus 
connects  the  fortification  of  Sardis  with  one  such  story  of  a  King 
Meles,  whom  Eusebius  makes  the  predecessor  of  Candaules.**  *^  One 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  alike  from  the  silence  of  the  foreign  and 
the  ficti(m8  of  the  native  historian — that  the  Lydians  of  the  fifth 
century  b.o.  possessed  no  authentic  information  concerning  their 
ancestors  further  back  than  the  time  of  Gyges,  the  first  king  of  the 
race  called  Mermnadas.  From  this  we  may  derive,  as  a  corollary, 
the  further  consequence  of  the  insignificance  of  Lydia  in  times 
anterior  to  his  date.  Previously  to  the  accession  of  the  last  dynasty, 
Lydia  was,  it  is  probable,  but  one  out  of  the  many  petty  states  or 
kingdoms  into  which  Lower  Asia  was  parcelled  out.  Lycia,  which 
gave  kings  to  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  coasty'^and  maintained  its 
independence  even  against  Crcesus,  must  have  been  at  least  as 
powerful ;  and  the  really  predominant  state  was  the  central  king- 
dom of  the  Phrygians,  who  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the 
Greeks  of  the  coast  than  any  other  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact,  and  whose  kings  were  the  first  of  all  foreigners 
to  send  ofiierings  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  Lydia,  until  the  time  of 
Gyges,  was  a  petty  state,  which  made  no  conquests,  and  ezerdaed 
but  little  influence  beyond  its  borders."  "  It  was  (mly  under  the 
third  dynasty  of  five  kings,  whose  united  reigns  amounted  to  above 
170  years,  that  Lydia  acquired  the  supremacy  which  won  for  it  a 
place  in  history  among  the  foremost  of  the  nations. 

a*  NlooL  Damuc.  ap.  MUller, '  Frag.  Hlat  Gnoc'  vol.  UL  pp.  370,  teq. ;  Eoaeb.  *  Ghroo.' 
pan  1. 0.  XV. 
»  See  ffwcfanens  from  Xantliiu  in  Rawllnaon,  *  Esmj  1.  to  Herod.'  1.  ^  S. 
M  Ilerod  I.  84;  Eoaeb.  'Chroo.'  I.  c,  and  a.  a.  Ab.  1389,  OL  1S.Sssb  a  72f. 
»  Herod.  1 147.  »  BawUnaon,  •  Eaaaj  L  to  Herod.'  Book  I.  0  10. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


LYDIA  AND  MEDIA.— FROM  GYGES  TO  CYAXARES  AND 
ALYATTES.— ABOUT  B.C.  716  TO  B.C.  660.— THE  CIM- 
MERIAN AND  SCYTHIAN  INVASIONS  OF  ASIA. 

$  1.  Transfer  of  the  Lydian  crown  from  the  HeiadidcB  to  the  Memnada.  Three  forms 
of  the  legend  of  Cakdaulss  and  Otoeb.  In  Herodotus.  In  Plato :  the  "  Biag  of 
OygesJ*  The  third  form :  a  contest  of  factions.  Presents  of  Gyges  to  Delphi.  ^  2. 
The  fire  Mermnad  Kings.  Chronology.  Relatione  of  Lydia  to  the  Ionian  colonies. 
Oyoxs  begins  to  attack  the  Greek  cities.  His  presents  to  At^ur-bani-pal,  King  of 
Assyria.  $  3.  Aedts.  The  Ciuuerian  Invasion  of  Asia  Minor.  Country  of  the 
Cimmerians.  $  4.  The  Scythian  innquest  and  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians,  and 
their  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  according  to  Herodotus.  $  5.  Criticism  of  the  story. 
Westward  migrations  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  were  probably  Cymry,  or  Celts.  $  6. 
Their  early  invasions  of  Asia  Minor.  Allusions  of  the  Ionian  poets.  Extent  of  their 
devastations.  $  7.  Reign  of  Sadtattks.  His  war  against  Miletus,  continued  by 
Altattbs.  Its  carious  history.  Peace  with  Miletus.  OfTerings  at  Delphi.  $  8. 
Alyattes  drives  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia.  CblUaion  with  Cyaxares,  King  of  Media. 
^  9.  Herodotus's  summary  of  the  reign  of  Ctazakes.  Invasiun  or  Media  by  the 
ScTTBiAHS.  Their  domination  in  Western  Asia.  $  10.  Different  senses  of  the  name 
Scffthian,  $  11.  The  Scythians  of  the  Greek  poets  and  of  Herodotus.  Origin  of  the 
name.  $  12.  The  Asiatic  Scythians  (Sacs),  the  Saka  of  the  Persian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. Their  two  classes  and  habitations.  $  13.  DifTerent  interpretations  of 
the  Scythian  invasion.  Scriptural  allusions.  $  14.  Median  and  Lydian  war  and 
alliance.  The  •*  Eclipse  of  Thales."  Nhieveh  Uken  by  Qyaxares.  $  15.  Deaths  of 
Qyazares  and  Alyattes.    The  Tomb  of  Alyattes. 

§  1.  EvEBT  classical  student  is  familiar  with  the  story  related  by 
Herodotus  of  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Lydia  from  the  Heraclidce 
to  the  Mermnadce  through  the  revenge  which  the  queen  of  Can- 
D&CTLSS,  the  last  Heraclid,  compelled  Gyges  to  take  upon  her  hus- 
band, for  the  insult  to  her  modesty  contrived  by  the  king  in  his 
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foolish  admiration  of  her  beautyj  But  this  story,  which  the 
historian  derived  from  the  iamhic  poet  Archilochus  of  Faros,*  is  hut 
one  of  the  three  forms  of  the  legend. 

In  Plato*  we  have  it  with  the  embellishment  of  the  magic  ''  Ring 
of  Gyges."  This  story  is  best  told  by  Mr.  Qrote :  "  According  to 
the  legend  in  Plato,  Gyges  is  a  mere  herdsman  of  the  King  of  Lydia. 
After  a  terrible  storm  and  earthquake,  he  sees  near  him  a  chasm  in 
the  earth,  into  which  he  descends,  and  finds  a  vast  horse  of  brass, 
hollow  and  partly  open,  wherein  there  lies  a  gigantic  corpse  with  a 
golden  ring.  This  ring  he  carries  away,  and  discovers,  unexpectedly, 
that  it  possesses  the  miraculous  property  of  rendering  him  invisible 
at  pleasure.  Being  sent  on  a  message  to  the  king,  he  makes  the 
magic  ring  available  to  his  ambition :  he  first  possesses  himself  of  the 
person  of  the  queen,  then  with  her  aid  assassinates  the  king,  and 
finally  seizes  the  sceptre.*'  * 

The  third  form  of  the  legend,  as  given  by  Nioolaus  Damasoenus  ' 
(not  improbably  from  Xanthus),  makes  the  revolution  the  final  issue 
of  a  long  feud  between  the  houses  of  the  Heraclidae  and  the  Merm- 
nadsB,  and  represents  the  latter  as  a  Lydian  family  of  distinction.* 
Some  struggle  between  the  two  parties  is  also  implied  by  Herodotus : 
"  Gyges  then  seized  the  kingdom,  and  was  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
Delphic  oracle.  For  when  the  Lydians  were  enraged  at  the  fate  of 
Candaules,  and  had  taken  up  arms,  an  agreement  was  come  to  by 
the  partisans  of  Gyges  and  the  rest  of  the  Lydians,  that  if  the  oracle 
should  pronounce  him  to  be  king  of  the  Lydians,  he  should  be 
king ;  but  if  not,  he  should  give  back  the  rule  to  the  Heraclidae. 
But  the  oracle  answered  ;  and  so  Gyges  reigned.  Thus  much,  how- 
ever, the  Pythian  priestess  said,  that  vengeance  for  the  Heraclidas 
should  fall  upon  the  fifth  descendant  of  Gyges.*' ^  Meanwhile  Gyges 
paid  the  price  of  the  decision,  in  the  rich  presents  of  gold  and  silver 
which  were  preserved  at  Delphi  as  **  the  Gygean  offering."  • 

1  Herod.  L  S-13. 

s  Herod.  I  C.Jin,  A  line  Is  extant,  in  the  metre  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (tlie  lamUc 
Trimet4;r).  in  which  Archilochus  names  **  the  wealthy  Oyges:  "•— Ov  fioi  to  V^Sytm  rev 
voXvxpvtfw  yJkti.    (Arifltot '  RheL'  111.  17 ;  Plat '  Op.  Hon.'  vol.  U.  p.  470,  C). 

*  Repub.  U.  3.  «  '  Hist  of  Gieeoe,'  voL  liL  p.  29S. 

s  Mailer,  •  Frag.  Hist  Grsc.'  vol.  Ul.  p.  383,  sag.  For  the  details  of  this  sUny,  which 
rejects  the  complicity  of  the  queen  in  the  murder  of  Candaules,  see  BawUnson. '  Eesaj  i. 
to  Herod.'  B<^  k  I.,  voL  i.  pp.  364-6,  notes. 

*  It  is  i«markAble  that  no  authority  explains  the  name  of  the  Mennnadse.  Lenonnant 
('  Histoire  Anclenno,'  torn.  il.  p.  146)  regards  the  revolution  as  a  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  old  Pelasglan  or  Mieonian  element  against  the  Semitic  or  Lydian ;  and  henoe  be 
explains  the  devotion  of  the  Hermnadse  to  the  Delphic  orade.  It  is  some  ol|}ectio&  to 
this  view,  that  both  parties  agreed  to  oonsult  the  oracle.  He  also  says  (but  we  do  not 
know  on  what  authority)  that  the  Garians  gave  an  active  support  to  the  new  dynasty 
against  the  Lydian  malcontents.  ^  Herod,  i.  13. 

*  rvyoXof,  Herod.  L  14.  We  have  had  occasion  already  to  mention  the  atatemeo^ 
that  these  were  the  first  offerings  presented  at  Delphi  by  any  foreigner,  except  ICidaa 
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§  2.  The  five  generations  of  kings  referred  to  by  the  oracle,  witli 
the  length  of  their  respective  reigns,  are  these : — 

Kings.  b.o.     Ybaiul 

1.  Oyges (716-678)    38 

a.  Ardys (678-629)    49 

3.  Sadyattea (629-617)    12 

4.  Alyattes (617-560)    67 

ft.  GroBBoa (560-546)    14 

Daratkm  of  the  Monarchy      .    .     .170* 

From  the  first  accession  of  the  new  dynasty,  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  Greeks.  Its  coast  was 
occupied  by  the  Ioniaks,  the  most  wealthy  and  refined  of  the 
Hellenic  colonists,  whose  great  cities — such  as  Miletus,  Ephesus, 
Colophon,  Smyrna,  Phocsea,  and  many  others — enriched  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  as  well  as  themselves,  by  the  commerce  which 
they  carried  on  between  Asia  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Sharing  the  benefits  of  that  commerce,  and  bound  by 
many  ties  of  afiSnity,  the  Asiatics  appear  to  have  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  the  Greek  colonists,  stfter  the  effects  of  the  first  col- 
lisions had  subsided.^ 

These  relations  continued  under  the  supremacy  of  the  peaceful 
Phrygians,  whose  great  influence  on  the  Greeks  has  been  already 
noticed.^  But  the  third  Lydian  dynasty  was  aggressive  from  the  first. 
The  great  Ionian  cities  were  too  close  to  Lydia  not  to  be  coveted 
by  the  ambition  of  the  new  kings ;  and  their  wealth  had  brought 
with  it  the  curse  of  luxurious  indulgence,  inviting  the  attacks  which 
were  now  begun  by  Gyges.  Herodotus  says  that,  as  soon  as  Gyges 
became  king,  he  made  an  inroad  on  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and  took 

King  of  Fhrygia.  Some  ancient  writers  say  that  they  were  the  flrrt  gold  and  silver 
ofrecin0i  made  to  the  shrine.  (Tboopomp.  Fr.  219;  Phanias  Erea.  Fr.  12.)  As  to  the 
bribery  of  the  oracle,  see  Herod,  v.  63.  vl.  66. 

9  The  dates  given  are  those  of  Clinton ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  time 
of  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  Bawlioson  places  It  at  B.a  654,  and  consequently  carries 
bad:  the  accession  of  Qyges  to  B.C.  724.  Lenormant  puts  the  fall  of  Croesus  two  years 
later  than  cfiaton,  at  b.o.  644 ;  but^  by  assigning  one  year  less  to  Alyattes  and  ten  years 
leas  to  Ardys  (to  whom  Eusebius  gives  only  38  years),  he  brings  down  the  accession  of 
G^es  to  BjO.  703.  in  order  to  adapt  his  date  to  the  mention  of  him  hi  the  annals  of 
Aashar-bani-pal,  as  that  king  records  his  receipt  of  presents  tram  Gougou,  King  qf  the 
Lttdim,  in  b.c.  667  or  666.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  take  the  Assyrian  chronology  for  an  abso- 
late  guide ;  but  such  appi-tusimatiofu  are  very  valuable. 

IS  That  such  collisions  must  have  taken  place  is  obvious,  and  we  have  direct  testimony 
to  their  occurrence,  aa  at  Miletus  and  Colophon  (MImncnn.  op.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  634).  Hut 
even  from  them  there  ensued  a  mixture  of  the  Oroeks  and  Asiatics,  as  when  the  louiuns 
from  Athens  married  the  Carian  girls  whose  lathers  they  bad  slain  at  Miletus  v  Herod. 
L  1-16).  Herodotus  adds  that  these  same  Milesians  set  over  them  Lycian  kings  of 
the  blood  of  Glaucus  (c.  147).  The  Greeks  shewed  a  great  readiness  to  unite  with  the 
Asiatic  tribes,  and  most  of  their  dlles  sppear  to  have  had  a  mixed  population  :*such  was 
especially  the  case  at  Teos  (Pans.  vll.  3,  $  3;  Boeckh,  'Corp.  Inscr.'  No.  3064  j  IUw« 
Unaon, '  Essay  i.  to  Herod.'  i.  voL  L  pp.  366-7). 

u  A«  to  thU  infloaooeb  see  Grote^  *  Hist,  of  Greece^'  voL  IL  pp.  284-291. 
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the  city  of  Colophon,  hut  he  performed  no  other  great  deed  during 
his  reign  of  38  years.^'  The  presents  which  he  sent  to  Asahur-hani* 
pal  imply  friendly  relations  with  Assyria. 

§  3.  The  reign  of  Abdts,  the  son  of  Qyges,  which  Herodotus 
relates  in  two  short  sentences,  brings  a  new  nation  into  the  field  of 
Asiatic  history ; — "  Ardys  took  Pri^n^,  and  made  war  upon  Miletus. 
In  his  reign  the  Gimhebiaks,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
nomads  of  Scythia,  entered  Asia^  and  captured  Sardis,  all  hut 
the  citadelJ* "  Elsewhere  the  historian  says  that  "  the  Cimmerian 
attack  upon  Ionia,  which  was  earlier  than  Croesus,  was  not  a 
conquest  of  the  cities,  but  only  an  inroad  for  plundering.""  His 
account  of  this  great  movement—apart  from  the  statements  of  other 
writers,  and  the  very  interesting  questions  thence  arising — ^is  ex- 
tremely clear  and  simple. 

The  native  land  of  the  Cimmerians  was  in  Europe ;  *•  and  it  was 
the  country  afterwards  called  Scythia  " — a  country  most  carefnlly 
defined  by  Herodotus  as  the  region  round  the  northern  side  of  the 
Euxine  and  Palus  Maeotis  (^8ea  of  Azov),  from  the  Ister  or  Danube 
to  the  Tanals  or  Don ;  and  extending  indefinitely  to  the  north.^ 
At  a  much  later  period,  another  invasion  of  Asiatic  tribes  gave  the 
country  the  name  of  Sarmatia,  The  student  has  to  guard  against 
innumerable  sources  of  confusion  from  the  application  of  these  three 
names — Cimmeria,  Scythia,  and  Sarmatia — to  the  same  r^on.  In 
modem  geography  it  corresponds  (speaking  very  generally)  to  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  and  the  term  UJcraine  may  be  conve- 
niently, though  vaguely,  used  as  its  compendious  name. 

This  remote  and  inhospitable  country,  on  an  almost  tmknown 

»  Herod,  i.  14.  "  To  Ihls  war  belongs,  apparently,  the  narrative  which  nntaicfa 
quotes  from  Dot-itbeus,  who  wrote  a  Lydlan  history  (Dosith.  ¥r.  6).  The  SnymcaiiB 
seem  to  have  been  hard-preeied,  bat  by  a  stratagem,  which  they  commemorated  ever 
afterwards  by  the  festival  of  the  BleutkeriOt  thi'y  destroyed  the  anny  which  had  been 
sent  against  them.  According  to  one  acconnt,  Oyges  and  his  Lydians  had  actually 
seised  the  city,  when  the  Smymseans  rose  np  and  expelled  them  (Pans.  tv.  31,  ^  3). 
Mimnermns,  the  elegiac  poet,  celebrated  the  event  in  one  of  his  pieces  (lb.  Jx.  39.  ^  S)." 
Rawlinson's  Note  to  Herod.  L  c  Respecting  the  war  apon  and  capture  of  Magnesia  fcr 
the  salEe  of  Magnes,  which  Nicolas  of  Damascns  (p.  53.  OrelL)  ascribes  to  Oygea,  aee 
Qrote, '  Hist  of  Qreece,'  voL  UL  p.  300,  and  Rawllnson.  *  Bnay  1.  to  Herod.'  I.  ^  13.  note. 
Straho  (zUL  p.  590)  ascribes  the  ooaqneet  of  the  Troad  to  Oyge^  bat  this  appean  fnm 
Herodotos  to  be  an  anticipation. 

»  Herod.  L  15.  i«  Herod.  L  6.  i«  Herod.  L  103l 

1*  Herod,  iv.  11.— When  Herodotus  ssys  that  the  wandering  Scythiana  pswwd  fhm 
Asia  into  the  land  of  Qmmeria  aeron  the  AnuBes,  it  seems  clear  that  he  can  only  mean 
the  rOffo.  (See  Heeren.  '  As.  Nat'  vol.  IL  p.  258.)  Not  only  is  it  certain  that  the 
Voiffa  was  sometimes  called  by  the  Greeks  Araaeet  (Artstot  *  Meteor.'  L  13 ;  Scymiaa 
Chln^  p.  138 ;  '  Periplos,'  p.  138) ;  but  the  names  seem  to  have  had  the  same  meaning. 
"  An  and  Arxu  slgniBed,  in  primitive  Scythic,  the  same  sa  Fol|0o  in  Aryan  Slawmic,  via. 
great ' ;  and  the  name  was  thus  applied  to  any  great  river."  (Sir  H.  BawUnsools  Note 
to  Herod.  I  &) 

1'  Herod,  iv.  pastim.— This  European  Scythia  most  be  caielUly  dtatlngoisiied  frea 
Uie  Asiatic  Scythia.  beyond  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  theCxaaand  Jazaitea 
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enore,  may  well  answer  to  Homer's  "  people  and  city  of  the 
Cimmeriaos,  covered  in  mist  and  cloud,  at  the  hounds  of  the  deep- 
flowing  Ocean.*'*'  iBschylus  knows  the  Cimmerian  Isthmus  and 
Bosporus  at  the  Lake  Maeotis ;  ^  and  Herodotus  traces  the  former 
presence  of  the  Cimmerians  in  Scjthia  by  '*  Cimmerian  castles,  a 
tract  called  Cimmeria,  and  a  Cimmerian  Bosporus."*^  The  name 
survives  to  the  present  day  in  the  Crimea,  or  Crim-Tartary,  and  in 
£8ki  Crim  (Old  Crim)  the  site  of  the  town  of  Cimmerium.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  remote  as  this  region  was  from  Greece 
and  Ionia,  it  was  well  known  through  the  Greek  colonies  on  its 
shore — such  as  Tiras  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiras  or  Danastus 
(^Dniester),  Olbia  or  Borysthenis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hypanis 
(^Dnieper\  and  others ;  and  Herodotus  himself  visited  the  country 
between  those  rivers.*^ 

§  4.  The  historian's  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Scythians  implies,  amidst  details  that  appear  fabulous,  a  com- 
plete extirpation  of  the  old  inhabitants.  The  barrow  on  the  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  which  was  shewn  to  Herodotus  as  the  tomb  of  the 
Eoyal  Tribe — who  chose  to  fall  in  battle  against  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  who  preferred  exile— was  more  probably  the  monument  of 
the  last  sanguinary  conflicts  with  the  invaders.'^  The  survivors,  he 
says,  fled  before  the  Scythians  by  the  coast  of  the  £uxine  along  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  so,  entering  Asia  l^finor  from  the  north- 
east^ settled  in  the  peninsula  where  the  Greek  city  of  Sinope  was 
afterwards  built.^  Advancing  thence,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  still 
olong  the  coast,  they  ravaged  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  were  only  driven 
out  by  Alyattes,  the  grandson  of  Ardys.*^ 

§  5.  The  improbabilities  of  this  story,  and  the  statements  of 
other  writers,  surest  that  Herodotus  confined  his  attention  to  that 
one  out  of  a  series  of  Cimmerian  invasions,  which  was  connected 
-with  his  main  subject  for  the  time— the  history  of  the  Mermnad 
kings  of  Lydia,  and  this  only  as  a  preface  to  the  story  of  Croesus 

n  Horn.  •  Od.'  zL  13,  uq. ;  dL  EiuUth.  od  loe.  i*  '  Prom.  Vinct.'  729,  uq. 

*  Herod,  iv.  12.  Other  such  dudm  are  preserred  by  HecatKus  (FV.  2)  and  Strabq 
(vil.  p.  447,  ad.  p.  721). 

»  Herod.  Iv.  bl.  »  Herod.  !▼.  11 ;  Niebnhr,  •  Scythia.'  p.  62. 

»  Herod,  iv.  12.  It  would  aeem  that  Herodotofli  finding  Clmoieriana  at  Sinope^  near 
the  point,  and  on  the  nmte.  by  wUdi  he  conoeivee  them  to  have  entered  Aaia  Minor, 
aflBmned  that  they  settled  thera  at  onoe.  It  rather  appears  that  this  was  a  position  at 
which  a  remnant  maintained  themttlves  when  the  main  body  were  driven  ont. 

On  another  point  Herodotus  needs  oorrection.  Assuming  that  the  invaders  entered 
Asia  Minor  ftom  the  north-east,  they  oould  not  have  oome  firom  their  original  home  by 
the  sea-ooost  route  round  the  wesion  edge  of  the  Oaucasus,  for  this  route  is  quite  im- 
practicable. But  they  may  have  come  through  the  Oancaslan  Gates  (Potf  qf  2>ari«I), 
and  so  wcKtward  into  Oolchls  and  down  to  the  coaat 

s*  Herod,  i.  16.  The  duralian  of  the  invasion  is  veiy  donbtitil,  as  Horndotiis  does 
not  say  at  what  part  of  the  reigns  of  Ardys  and  Alyattes  the  CimmeriaDS  entered 
and  wera  expelled. 

AKO.  HIST.  2  H 
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and  C3mi8.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  whole  Cimmerian  nation  should 
nave  been  expelled  by  the  Scythians  at  one  blow :  such  a  displace- 
ment is  effected  by  the  nomad  hordes  coming  down  wave  upon 
wave.  Even  more  unlikely  is  the  route  pursued  by  the  displaced 
nation.  As  Niebuhr  observes, — **  All  the  wandering  tribes  which 
have  successively  occupied  Scythia,  when  overpowered  by  new 
swarms  from  the  east,  have  retired  to  the  open  country  to  the 
west,  ftnd  towards  the  Danube."  ■• 

That  the  great  mass  of  the  Cimmerian  nation  really  pursued  that 
course,  and  spread  over  Europe,  on  the  western  shores  of  which  they 
still  exist,  and  in  one  case  under  their  own  name — the  Cumru  or 
Cymry  of  Wales :  in  a  word,  that  their  movement  to  the  west 
formed  at  least  one  wave  of  the  great  Celtic  migration :  is  the 
opinion  now  generally  held  by  the  best  ethnologers ;  but  its  dis- 
cussion lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  If  this  opinion 
be  correct,  the  Cimmerians'  capture  of  Sardis  was  effected  by  the 
same  race — as  it  certainly  was  of  the  same  character — ^as  the  Gallic 
sack  of  Rome ;  and  the  invaders  who  occupied  and  gave  their  name 
to  Oalatia,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  formed  a  reflux  of  the  tide 
which  poured  upon  Lydia  in  the  seventh.  We  may  add — as  a 
l)oint  of  curiosity — that  if,  as  some  think,  the  Chalyhes  of  the 
northern  coast  were  a  settlement  of  this  people,*  the  first  iron- 
workers celebrated  by  the  Greek  poets  were  of  the  same  race  as 
those  who  now  extract  the  metal  from  the  Welsh  mines.*' 

§  6.  That  some  part  of  this  westward  migration  would  pass  tiie 
Danube,  and  then  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont,  to  plunder  Asia 
Minor,  is  a  probability  confirmed  by  abundant  testimony.  In  these 
inroads  they  are  found  (as  might  have  been  expected)  mingled  with 
Thracian  tribes,  especially  the  Treres.    Strabo  (apparently  con- 

*s  « Scytlila,'  p.  50,  Ed(;.  trans. 

M  See  Grote,  •  Hist  of  Greeoe,'  vol.  iiL  p.  336.  .fisohytos  has  Xaktffiot  SkvAmt  fawew 
iSfpt.  c.  Theb.  726). 

*7  Tbe  Cimmerians  are  sappoaed  to  be  flret  named  as  the  Oomar  of  Gen.  z.  2, 3,  the 
eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Atkhentu,  RiphatK  sad  ngoarmah,  who  na;ppetn 
In  Biek.  zxxtUI.  6,  as  the  sofajeot  or  ally  of  the  Sc^lan  Ay ;  and  in  the  Giwtiri  of  tbe 
Persian  cnnelform  records.  (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in '  Jonmal  of  As.  Soc*  vol.  zlv. 
pt.  i.  p.  xxi.,  and  In  RawUnson's  '  Herod.'  vol.  i.  p.  1R3,  note.)  These  notices  ooonect  them 
to  some  extent  wtth  Armenia  (tbe  supposed  centre  of  ethnic dUAulon),  and  the  Annentan 
historians  miUce  Oamir  the  ancestor  of  their  Halchian  race  of  kings.  (Mob.  Gbor.  L  11, 
rub  Jin.)  Their  ethnlo  position,  as  the  progenitors  of  the  (^ymiy,  and  eren  of  all  the 
Celtic  races,— who  have  a  nniform  tradition  of  their  eastern  orlgin-^is  maintained  by 
Ntebabr,  Pricbard,  and  many  others.  A  very  good  sinnmary  of  the  whole  question  to 
given  in  Prof.  RawUnson's  *  JSssay  i.  to  Herod.*  Book  IV.,  "On  the  Cimmerians  of  HertK 
dotus  and  the  Migrations  of  the  Cymric  Bace."  After  showfaig  tiie  early  importance 
of  the  ammsrians,  and  describing  their  geographical  extent,  he  argues  their  identity 
witti  the  Cymry  troax  the  close  resemblance  of  tbe  two  names;  ftom  the  history  of  the 
aarly  migrations  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the  later  movements  of  the  (Smbri  and  the 
Qauls— comparative  phUology  being  silent,  bat  not  adverse.  An  account  is  added  of  Ite 
mtgratlona  of  the  race— first  from  east  to  west,  and  tai  later  ages  back  thim  west  to  oast 
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founding  the  two  raoes)  says  that  "  the  GimmerianB,  who  are  also 
named  Trerones,  or  some  tribe  of  them,  frequently  overran  the 
right-hand  shores  of  the  Pontus  and  the  parts  adjacent — invading 
sometimes  the  Paphlagonians,  sometimes  the  Phrygians."^  In 
other  passives — ^in  which  he  ventures  to  place  their  invasions  of 
iEolis  and  Ionia  about,  or  a  little  before,  the  time  of  Homer — ^he 
distinctly  states  that  they  entered  by  the  Bosponis ;  ^  and  Eusebius 
places  an  inour8k)n  of  the  Cimmerians  (with  the  Amazons  I)  into 
Asia  in  the  reign  of  Codrus,  King  of  Attica,  300  years  before  the 
first  Olympiad.^  Orosius  assigns  this  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians 
and  Amazons  to  B.C.  782  \^  and  the  Cimmerians  are  affirmed,  on 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  have  held  Antandrus  in  Mysia  for  a 
hundred  years.** 

These  accounts  are  probably  ezaggemted;  but  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  Ionian  poet,  Callinus  of  Ephesus,  to  the  ravages 
which  he  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  when  the  waggons  of  the 
barbarians  stood  on  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.  One  of  the  noblest 
remains  of  Greek  elegiac  poetry  is  that  in  which  he  tries  to  rouse 
the  soft  and  dejected  lonians  to  &oe  the  danger  and  hurl  each  his 
last  javelin  at  the  foe ;  for  war  was  upon  them  while  they  sat  in 
peace ;  not  even  the  descendant  of  demigods  can  escape  his  &te ; 
and  a  whole  nation  mourns  for  (he  brave  who  falls  4n.  fight.**  1'he 
testimony  of  other  writers  to  the  extent  of  their  devastations  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Rawlinson : — ^  Like  the  bands  of  Gauls,  which,  at  a 
later  date,  ravaged  these  same  regions  in  the  same  ruthless  way,** 
the  Cimmerian  invaders  carried  ruin  and  devastation  over  all  the 
fiurest  regions  of  Lower  Asia.  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Ionia,  Phrygia, 
even  Cilicia — as  well  as  Lydla — were  plundered  and  laid  waste,  in 
Phrygia,  Midas,  the  king,  despairing  of  any  effectual  resistance,  on 
the  approach  of  the  dreaded  foe,  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide.*" 
in  Lydia,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus,  they  took  the  capital  city, 
all  but  the  acropolis.    In  Ionia  they  ravaged  the  valley  of  the 

«  StnbOk  i.  pi  61. 

>  Strabo,  L  p.  6.  ilL  p.  149 :  the  Tkradim  Bocponu  is  dearlf  meant. 

*  Easeb.  •  Chron.' «.  a.  Ah,  939— ba  1078 ;  SynoeU.  p.  142,  C  It  Is  worth  noting  thftt 
Ibe  Ann«DiAo  jgnAxm  hn  Olmmerknt.  n  Onw.  L  21. 

»  Stepb.  Bys. «. «.  *Ayr«t4po«.  See  Clinton  ('  F.  H/  voL  L  «.  oo.  636, 616).  who,  reckon- 
ing Smbo'fl  highest  date  at  100  yean  before  the  first  Olympiad,  makes  the  interval  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Cimmerians  m  AslA  Minor  to  their  final  expulsion  at  least 
S60  years  (Bja  876-616). 

*  Oallin.  Fr.  2.— The  poet  mentioned  both  the  Cimmerians  and  Treres  as  oonoemed 
In  the  invasion  (Strabo,  ziv.  pp.  633-64TX  which  is  an  argument  for  Niebohr's  opinion 
that  tbey  psaaed  throajj^  Thnoe.  and  not  by  the  eastern  route.  But  former  invasions 
by  way  of  Thraoe  may  have  led  the  Grseks  then,  like  Strabo  in  a  later  age,  to  confound 
the  two  pe^ypLea.  8ome  suppose  OaUinns  to  refer  to  an  earlier  invasion  than  that  men- 
tioned l^  Herodotus ;  bat  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  contemporary  with  the'c^tture 
•fSardfa. 

M  Uv.  xxxviii.  16,  speaking  of  the  Oalatlans.  ■  Eustath.  m1  Horn. '  Od.'  zL  14. 

2  H  2 
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Cayster,  besieged  Epbesus,  and,  aaxirding  to  some  acooimts,  burnt 
the  temple  of  Artemis  in  its  vicinity;**  after  which  they  are 
thought  to  have  proceeded  southward  into  the  plain  of  the  Mseander, 
and  to  have  sacked  the  city  of  Magnesia.*'  One  body,  under  a 
leader  whom  the  Greeks  call  Lygdamis,  even  penetrated  as  far  as 
Cilicia,  and  there  sustained  a  terrible  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the 
hardy  mountaineers.  The  Greeks  r^arded  this  as  the  vengeance 
of  Artemis,  for  Lygdamis  had  been  the  leader  in  the  attack  on 
Ephesus."" 

Whether  all  these  devastations  belong  to  the  inroad  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  can  hardly  be  determined.  At  all  events,  thia,  which 
he  »eetns  to  consider  the  only  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  appears 
to  have  been  the  last  Its  peculiar  direction  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  invaders  were  the  last  portion  of  the  nation 
displaced  by  the  Scythians,  who,  hemming  them  in  upon  all  sides 
left  them  no  exit  but  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus. 

§  7.  The  Cimmerian  invasion  lasted  during  the  twelve  years  of 
Sady ATTE8,  the  son  of  Ardys  ;  **  but  its  force  must  have  been  spent 
n  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  for  he  **  kindled  the  flame  of  war  "  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  Herodotus)  against  Miletus,  and  made  incursions  into 
its  territory  during  six  years.^  The  war  was  left  as  an  inheritance 
to  his  son  Altjites,  and  occupied  the  first  five  of  the  fifty-seven 
years  that  his  long  reign  lasted.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  the 
Milesians  sustained  two  great  defeats — one  in  their  own  territory,  in 
the  district  of  Limeueium,  the  other  in  the  plain  of  the  Mssander.^ 
But,  in  spite  of  these  blows,  and  though  they  received  no  aid  from 
any  of  the  lonians— except  the  islanders  of  Chios,  who  sent  them 
tr(X)[is,  in  requital  of  a  like  service  rendered  by  Miletus  in  their  war 
with  ErythrsB — the  city  h^ld  out  for  eleven  years,  and  obtained  an 
honourable  peace  at  last. 

How  this  happened  is  best  told  in  the  graphic  words  of  Herodotus, 
which  illustrate  a  mode  of  Asiatic  warfare : — "  Inheriting  from  his 
father  a  war  with  the  Milesians,  Alyattes  pressed  the  siege  a^inst 
the  city,  by  attacking  it  in  the  following  manner.  When  the  harvest 
was  ripe  on  the  ground,  he  marched  in  his  army  to  the  sound  of 
pi]^3  and  harps,  and  the  male  and  female  flute.^  The  buildingp 
that  wer6  scattered  over  the  country  he  neither  pulled  down  nor 
burnt,  nor  did  he  even  tear  away  the  doors,  but  left  them  standing 
as  they  were.    He  cut  down,  however,  and  utterly  destsoyed  all  the 

«  Hesych.  t.  v.  Aih^ofuv-    Was  his  Odtle  name  Uoydf 

s'  Eustath.  I.  c— But  the  destnicUon  of  Magnesia  seems,  from  Stnbo.  to  hare  basD 
lator  than  the  invasion  in  which  Saidis  was  taken.    (See  RawUnson's  Note.) 

»  Callimach.  •  Hymn,  ad  Dian.'  248-260 ;  BawUiuon.  *  Essay  L  to  HeitML'  book  I.  A  14. 

»  Herod.  L  15.  «•  Herod,  i.  18.  «  Herod.  L  18. 

4*  I<arcfaer  seems  right  in  explaining  this  of  a  double  flttte^  one  shrill  and  the  i 
grave  (treble  and  bassX  like  the  male  and  female  voice 
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trees  and  all  the  com  throughout  the  land,  and  then  retired  back 
again.  For  the  Milesians  were  masters  of  the  sea ;  so  that  there 
was  nothing  for  his  army  to  do  in  the  way  of  a  blockade.  The 
reason  that  the  Lydians  did-  not  destroy  the  houses  was  this,  that 
the  Milesians  might  have  them  to  use  as  homesteads,  from  which 
they  might  go  forth  to  sow  and  till  their  lands ;  and  so,  each  time 
that  he  invaded  the  country,  he  might  have  something  to  plunder.' 
In  this  way  he  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Milesians  for  eleven 
years.  ....  But  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war  the  following  mi»« 
chanoe  occurred  from  the  firing  of  the  harvest-fields.  Scarcely  had 
the  com  been  set  alight,  when  a  violent  wind  carried  the  flames 
against  the  temple  of  Athena,  sumamed  Assesia,  which  caught  fire 
and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  At  the  time,  no  one  made  any 
account  of  the  circumstance ;  but  afterwards,  on  the  return  of  the 
army  to  Sardis,  Alyattes  fell  sick.  His  illness  continuing,  .... 
he  sent  messengers  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the  god  conceming  his 
malady.  On  their  arrival,  the  Pythoness  refused  to  give  them  a 
response  till  they  should  have  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Athena,  which 
they  had  bumt  at  Assesus,  in  the  Milesian  territory.**  * 

He  goes  on  to  relate  how  Thrasybulus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
informed  of  the  oracle  by  the  friendship  of  Periander,  and  expecting 
a  message  from  theLydian  king,  had  all  the  corn  in  the  city  brought 
into  the  market-place,  and  ordered  the  people  to  be  ready,  the 
moment  he  should  give  the  signal,  to  fall  to  drinking  and  revelry. 
The  herald,  whom  Alyattes  sent  to  demand  a  truce  for  the  time 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  temple,  carried  back  word  to,  Sardis  that  he 
had  found  all  Miletus  engaged  in  feasting.  Thereupon  the  king, 
who  had  hoped  to  hear  that  the  city  was  in  the  last  stage  of  famine, 
was  glad  to  make  a  treaty  of  close  alliance  with  the  Milesians.  "  He 
then  built  at  Assesus  two  temples  to  Athena,  instead  of  one,  and 
ahortly  after  recovered  from  his  malady."** 

On  his  recovery,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Gyges  by  sending 
offerings  to  the  shrines  at  Delphi ; — a  silver  bowl  on  an  iron  base,  the 
latter  chased  with  small  figures  of  animals,  insects,  and  plants ; 
which  remained  famous  through  all  antiquity  as  the  work  of  a 
Chian  artist,  named  Glancus,  who  invented  the  art  of  joining 
metals  by  a  solder,  or  cement,  without  nails,  clamps,  or  similar 
fastenings.  This  Glaucus  seems  to  have  lived  about  a  century  before 
Alyattes.^ 

§  8.  Alyattes  was  consoled  for  his  disappointment  at  Miletus  by 
the  capture  of  Smjrma ;  but  he  snfiered  a  severe  defeat  in  an  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  Clazomerue.**    The  enterprise  of  driving  the  Cim- 

«  Herod,  i  lT-19.  «*  Herod.  1.  22. 

«  Herod.  L  25 ;  Pfctis.  x.  18,  ^  1 ;  Athen.  ▼.  p.  210.  b,  c;  Hutarch.  *de  Dcf.  One'  47. 
p  436,  t. ;  See '  Dick  of  Qrk.  and  Bom.  Biograpl^,'  art.  Glaccl*.         m  Herod.  L  le. 
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merians  out  of  Asia  Minor  ^  seems  to  have  interrapted  the  attempts 
upon  the  Greek  cities,  in  which  his  success  had  been  so  imperfect. 
The  Cimmerian  settlement,  which  remained  at  Sinope,  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  the  Cimmerians  retired ;  and  it  was  probably  in 
pushing  on  the  war  against  them  that  Alyattes  was  led  to  extend 
his  conquests  towards  the  Halys,  and  was  brought  into  contact 
with  Cyazares,  who  was  advancing  westward  perhaps  through  a 
similar  cause,  the  pursuit  of  the  expelled  Scythians.  ^ 

I  9.  Ctaxasbs,  as  we  have  seen,^  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Media  after  the  death  of  his  f&ther  Phraortes  in  the  attack  on 
Media;  or  rather,  as  is  more  probable,  he  founded  the  Median 
kingdom  itself,  about  B.0. 634.  This  was  seventeen  years  before  the 
accession  of  Alyattes  in  Lydia,  b.c.  617.^  After  telling  how 
Cyaxares  organized  the  Median  army,  which  would  of  course  be  his 
first  business,  Herodotus  says :  '*  This  is  he  who  fought  with  the 
Lydians,  when  the  night  was  turned  into  day  as  they  fought^  and 
who  brought  under  his  dominion  the  whole  of  Asia  above  the  river 
Halys."" 

The  form  of  this  sentence  looks  like  a  general  notice  of  the  king's 
chief  exploit;  and  this  is  not  necessarily  meant  to  be — ^as,  in  &ct, 
it  could  hardly  have  been — previous  to  the  events  which  Herodotus 
goes  on  to  relate :  *'  But  having  collected  all  who  were  subject  to 
him,  he  marched  against  Nineveh,  to  take  vengeance  for  his  Dather, 
and  wishing  to  destroy  this  city.  And  when  he  had  defeated  the 
Assyrians  in  an  engagement,  there  came  against  him  a  great  army 
of  the  Scythians,  led  by  Madyes,  King  of  the  Scythians,  son  of 
Prothyes.  These  invaded  Asia,  having  driven  the  Cimmerians  (mt 
of  Europe,  and  following  them  in  their  flight  till  they  reached  the 
Median  territory.'*  How  these  Scythians  reached  Media,  while 
pursuing  the  Cimmerians  who  fled  into  Asia  Minor,  he  explains 
as  follows.  **  While  the  Cimmerians  kept  the  line  by  the  seashore,  the 
Scythians  missed  their  road,  and  struck  inland,  keeping  the  Cau- 

V  Herod.  L  IS. 

«  Lenorniant  says  that  Aly&ttea,  taming  from  his  Ionian  wan  to  the  taterlor  of  Ada 
Minor,  aabjugated  in  a  few  yean  not  only  Phrygia»  tat  ORppadoda,  and  was  thna 
brought  into  that  conflict  with  Cyazares,  which  resulted  in  confining  the  I^ydian  power 
within  the  Halys,  and  giving  Cappadocia  to  Media.  For  this  we  can  find  no  antfaorlty, 
and  Herodotus  seems  to  Imply  that  Pbrygla  was  conquered  by  Ocesus.  Bat«  consider- 
ing the  length  of  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  which  lasted  (according  to  the  chronology  gene- 
rally received)  nearly  60  yean  after  the  Median  war,  it  is  very  likely  that  be  began  to 
reduce  tlie  countries  within  the  limit  assigned  by  tha  treaty,  and  that  CroBsos  only 
completed  the  work.  *  See  diap.  xix.fin, 

•0  That  is,  aocoiding  to  Clinton's  chronology.  According  to  Bawlinson,  who  places 
the  accession  of  Alyattes  In  b.  c.  625,  the  differenoe  wonld  be  only  nine  years.  The 
latter  date  places  the  accession  of  Alyattes  in  the  very  year  to  which  the  same  anthor 
assigns  the  taking  of  Nineveh  by  Cyazares. 

»i  Herod.  L  103.— Even  admitUng  that  Herodotus  meant  his  order  for  that  of  tiM 
events.  Us  idoa  of  their  order  Is  of  ooutk  sul\)oct  to  critidon. 
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caBUS  on  their  right,  and  so  poured  into  Media ; "  which  must  mean 
that  they  came  down  through  Daghestan  and  the  Fass  of  Derhend, 
hetween  the  eastern  extremity  of  Caucasus  and  the  western  shore  of 
the  Caspian.^  The  Medea  gave  them  battle,  but  were  defeated  and 
lost  their  empire,  and  the  Scythians  became  masters  of  Asia.  They 
marched  forward  with  the  design  of  invading  Egypt ;  but  were  met 
in  Palestine  by  Psammetichus,  who- prevailed  on  them,  by  gifts  and 
prayers,  to  advance  no  farther."  ** 

After  telling  how  some  of  the  Scythians,  on  their  return,  plundered 
the  temple  of  the  celestial  Aphrodite "  at  Ascalon,  and  how  the 
goddess  visited  their  sacrilege  with  a  perpetual  punishment,  he 
adds  that  *'  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians  over  Asia  lasted  twenty- 
eight  years,^  diyring  which  time  their  insolence  and  oppression 
8i«ead  ruin  on  every  side.  For,  besides  the  regular  tribute,^  they 
exacted  from  the  several  nations  additional  imposts,  which  they 
fixed  at  pleasure;  and,  further,  they  scoured  the  country,  and 
plundered  every  one  of  whatever  they  could.  At  length  Cyaxares 
and  the  Medee  invited  the  greater  part,  of  them  to  a  banquet,  and 
made  them  diunk  with  wine,  after  which'they  were  all  massacred. 
The  Medes  then  recovered  their  empire,  and  had  the  same  extent  of 
dominion  as  before.  They  took  Nineveh,  and  conquered  all  Assyria, 
except  the  district  of  Babylonia.  After  this  Cyaxares  died,  having 
reigned  over  the  Medes,  if  we  include  the  time  of  the  Scythian  rule, 
forty  years."* 

0  Herod.  L  104;  Iv.  13-53 :— Herodotus  adds  tiiat  this  aooonnt  is  ccfDmon  both  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.— «  statemeDt  of  more  than  nsnal  Importanoe  here,  as 
suggesting  that  he  may  have  been  misled  Vf  sopposing  that  the  names  osed  by  the 
Orientals  referred  to  the  flame  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Scythians. 

tt  llils,  which  the  anclento  called  the  Co^ub  or  Albania  l*yla  Is  the  only  practicable 
pass  of  the  Oancasos,  besides  the  Fau  <tf  Dariek  (rauoosus  Fyla)  in  the  middle  of  the 
chain,  whldi  has  been  already  mentioned  as  that  by  which  the  Cimmerians  most  have 
entered  Asia;  at  least  if  Herodotus  Is  right  in  bringing  them  from  the  east  at  all. 

H  Herod.  L  106.  Paammetichua  would  be  engaged  at  this  time  in  the  siege  of  Azotus 
(Herod.*iL  157). 

^  Atergatis  or  Derocto,  the  female  deity  associated  with  Dagon. 

M  Herod,  i.  160.— He  clearly  means  (from  the  last  words  of  the  chapter)  these  28  years 
to  be  Included  in,  and  to  be  redsoned  a  part  of,  the  40  years  of  Cyaxares  (b.o.  634-594) ; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  be  puts  the  capture  of  Nineveh  after  (In  fact  as  a  result  of) 
the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians.  If  we  could  feel  bound  by  these  statements  in  their 
exact  numerical  details,  they  would  furnish  a  strong  argument  for  ilc.  606  as  the  date  of 
the  csptoro  of  Nineveh.  The  28  years  of  Scythian  domination  would  then  begin  at  the 
■ocession  of  Cyaxares.  in  sua  634 ;  and  this  must  be  the  date  of  his  first  attack  on 
Mineveh ;  and  room  must  be  found  b^ort  it  for  his  previous  organizaliou  and  conquests 
Those  who  accept  the  date  of  B.C.  60-i  (as  MM.  Oppert  and  I^norniant)  feel  oompolUd 
to  make  the  arbitrary  alteration  of  28  into  18,  in  order  to  bring  the  first  attack  un 
Mioeveh  to  bjo  625,  the  epoch  of  Nabopolassar's  Independent  reign  at  Bsbylon.  It  is, 
however  remarkable  that  Herodo'tus  knows  nothing  of  the  Babylonian  alliance^  and 
ascribes  the  attack  on  Nineveh  to  the  Medes  alone. 

*7  This  seems  to  imply  a  foil  nsurpalion  of  the  mnctlons  of  government,  and  not  a 
mere  predatory  inroad.  "  Herod.  L  106. 
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S  10.  This  story  forms  one  of  the  puzzles  of  ancient  Asiatic 
history.  The  precise  nationality  of  these  **  Scythians,"  the  nature 
and  time  of  their  dominion,  and  its  relation  to  the  history  of  Media — 
all  these  are  problems  awaiting  their  full  solution.  For,  firat,  when 
we  read  of  Scythians  at  this  period,  we  must  not  rush  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  belonged  to  that  great  Turanian  or  Tartar  race  of 
Central  A^ia,  which  is  generally  known  by  that  name  in  ancient 
geography.  This  is  only  one  of  three  significations  of  the  name.  It 
is  applied  also  to  the  remains,  which  e&isted  in  all  the  countries  of 
Western  Asia,  of  that  primitive  Turanian  race  which  was  once  the 
prevailing  population,  and  of  which  the  Tartars  of  Central  Asia  were 
but  one  family,  if  indeed  they  belonged  to  it  at  all.*  Lastly,  there 
aie  the  Scyths  of  Europe — so  called  by  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  and 
other  Greeks — ^whose  generally  admitted  relation  to  the  Mongolian 
race  has  been  questioned,  but  not  on  very  strong  grounds.* 

§  11.  There  seems,  indeed,  reason  to  doubt  whether  Scythian  wsa 
originally  an  ethnic  name,  and  not  rather,  as  we  now  use  Nomady  a 
generic  designation  of  certain  wandering  or  pastoral  tribes — ^Tartars 
in  liabit,  but  not  necessarily  in  race.  Such  was  evidently  the  idea 
attached  to  the  name  on  its  first  introduction  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  for  Hesiod  applies  it  to  the  Bippemolgi  ("  milkers  of  mares'*) 
whom  Homer  had  already  described,  by  this  as  well  as  the  names 
of  Gctlactophagi  (''milk-eaters")  and  Ahii  (*' abstainers  .from 
violence"),*^  as  a  pastoral  race  of  primitive  simplicity  and  justice; 
and  iEschylus  had  a  similar  idea  of  "  the  Scythians  living  accord- 
ing to  just  laws,  eaters  of  mare8*-milk  cheese.**^  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, following  less  poetical  sources,  and  referring  to  the  region 
called  Scythia  by  Herodotus,  he  describes  "  the  nomad  Scythians, 
who  inhabit  houses  of  wicker-work  mounted  on  wheeled  cars,  with 
far-darting  bows  slung  to  them,**  as  a  people  to  be  avoided."    Thus 

*  This  qualification  has  respect  to  the  IndicatlonB— which  seem  to  come  oat  jnofe  1q 
proportion  aa  the  subject  is  parsned  ftirthei^-of  that  dose  connection  between  these 
primitiTe  Turanians  and  the  ArTan  type,  which  is  sometfanes  expressed  by  caUing  them 
Scjftho-Aryans^  as  if  they  were  a  mixed  population,  and  sometimes  by  regaxding  them 
as  an  andent  type  of  the  Japhetic  race,  before  its  dedded  Mftircation  into  the  ATjan 
and  Turanian  families.  There  seems  now  to  be  establishi^  a  close  connection  between 
the  Turanian  and  Aryan  races,  on  the  one  hand,  sa  between  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  on 
the  other. 

»  See  Rawlinson, '  Essay  II.  to  Herodotus,'  book  Iv. 

•1  '  IL'  ziii.  5.6;'  Hesiod,'  Fr.  63-64.  The  word  *A/)iwr,  In  the  fbrmer  paasage,  may  be 
derived  either  trom  a  privatlTe  and  ^ut  (as  in  the  text),  or  fhmi  a  and  ^tof .  *  with  scanty 
means  of  life."  Homer's  **  Abil,  Jostest  of  men,"  dearly  reappear  in  the  GabU  off 
iE«chylos :— *  You  will  come  to  a  people  the  mont  Just  of  all  mortals  and  most  hospitable 
to  strangers,  the  Gabll,  where  neither  plough  nor  earth-cutting  spade  cuts  the  fnrrowa, 
but  the  self-cown  fields  bear  abundant  Ibod  to  mortals."  ('  Prom.  8oL'  Fr.  184.)  Homer 
connects  his  Hippemolgi,  Galactophagi,  and  Abli  with  the  Thracfans  and  Mysians  (»c 
of  Europe),  as  if  speaking  in  general  of  the  pastoral  tribes  north  ol  Thrace  (ct  Strabo. 
vtl  3.  ($  1,  8).  •  •  Prometh.  Soluf  Fr.  189.  ed.  IMndort 

«  i£ach. '  Prozn.  VUict'  709-711^Their  locaUty  Is  away,  bat  not  &r  ftom  a  seacoM* 
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the  name,  which  seems  to  have  come  into  the  Greek  language 
between  the  times  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod,  has  with  ^schylus, 
besides  the  old  poetical  sense,  the  more  definite  meaning  which 
is  fully  worked  out  in  Herodotus.  Both  name  and  information 
doubtless  came  from  the  same  source — Greek  intercourse  with  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  at  first  through  the  nearer  nations,  the 
Thracians  and  the  tribes  between  the  Danube.  For  the  name  is 
not  Greek,  and  neither  is  it  native.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  it  among 
any  of  the  nations  whom  the  Greeks  described  by  it;  and  the 
European  Scythians,  the  first  people  to  whom  it  was  definitely 
applied,  are  distinctly  said  to  have  called  themselves  by  a  different 
name.  "Collectively  they  are  named  Bcokti,  after  one  of  their 
kings  ;  the  Greeks,  however,  call  them  Scythians."  ^ 

§  12.  In  the  Persian  inscriptions  the  name  appears  dJAScika;  and  the 
8ac<B  of  Greek  writers  on  Persian  afiftiirs  are  simply  Asiatic  Scyths. 
Herodotus  says  that  Saca&  is  the  name  which  the  Persians  give  to 
aU  ScythiaTis,^  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Babylonian 
transcript  of  the  Achsemenid  inscriptions,  the  word  answering  to  the 
Baka  of  the  Persian  and  Scytho-Median  columns  is  Oimiri,  a  term 
which  elsewhere,  in  Babylonian,  always  means  the  tribes,^  If  this 
word  had  originally  an  ethnic  sense,  its  form  would  point  to  the 
Cimmerians  as  the  first  nomad  race  known  to  (at  least)  the  Semitic 
inhabitants  of  Western  Asia.  The  Persian  inscriptions  distinguish 
between  the  SaJea  Tigrakhuda  and  the  8aka  Eumawarga,  llie 
former — ^whose  name  appears,  from  the  Babylonian  transcript,  to 
mean  Scythian  hotvmen — were  doubtless  the  remains  of  the  old 
nomad  population  (generally  called  Turanian),  which  maintained 
itself  within  the  bounds  of  the  Persian  empire." 

evidentlf  that  of  the  Eazine,  and  their  habJtatioiu  tamwer  to  the  "hoowB  on  waggons" 
spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (iv.  46).  Hesiod  also  describee  his  milk-eaters  as  "  having  their 
houses  upon  carts."  It  may  be  obeeryed.  In  passing,  that  this  milk-diet^  however  inno- 
cent au  natard,  or  in  the  form  of  cheese  (Hippocrates.  voL  i.  p.  ft56,ed.  Ktthn),  probably 
served  also  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  intoxicating  drink,  like  that  called  JSmnitt  at  the 
present  day  among  the  Bashkirs  snd  the  Kalmucks.  (See  Grote,  '  Hist  of  Greece,' 
vol.  ilL  p.  323.) 

M  Herod,  iv.  6.— The  Greek  word  Sku^  is  probably  the  same  ss  the  Aslatio  Saea, 
with  ^  ss  an  ethnic  termination,  equivalent  to  the  more  usual  ti|v.  Some  have 
imagined  a  connection  with  the  old  Norse  ikyta,  German  tckUUen,  English  sKoot;  and 
it  Is  remarkable  that  the  Scythians  within  the  Persian  empire  were  known  specifically 
as  "archers;"  but  resemblances  of  this  sort  must  not  be  much  relied  on.  The  same 
caution  applies  to  Dr.  Donaldson's  ezplanatlou  of  Sookti  u=A$a>-GaiaUB,  l.e.  CdU  o/Atia, 
a  name  which  the  people  are  very  unlikely  to  have  used  for  themselves.  After  aU,  the 
fianns  XkvB  and  SooM  are  not  so  very  unlike,  and  Herodotus  may  have  meant  that  the 
former  was  a  Greek  modification  of  the  latter.  **  Herod,  iv.  64. 

«•  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  Rawlinbon's '  Herodotus,'  voL  iv.  p.  210.  Gimiri  Is  equivalent 
to  the  term  aAX6^vAo^  which  Greek  writers  apply  to  the  Scythio  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Western  Asia.  Ito  resemblanoe  to  the  scriptural  Gomer,  and  to  CSmmerii  aud 
Cjfmry*  1mi>  l>Mn  already  noticed. 

*  Tbeyappear  occasionally  as  attendants  on  the  rersian  kings. 
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The  8aka  Eumawarga  are  at  once  identified  with  the  Amyrgian 
Soythiam  of  Herodotus  *  and  of  HellanicuSy  who  states  that  their 
name  was  geographical.*'  Herodotus  describes  them  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes : — "  The  Sacse,  or  Scy ths,  were  clad  in  trousers,  and  had  on 
their  heads  tall  stiff  caps,  rising  to  a  point.^^  Tliey  bore  the  bow 
of  their  country,  and  the  dagger ;  besides  which  they  carried  the 
battle-axe,  or  sagaris."  Their  ix>sition  in  the  army,  in  the  same 
corps  with  the  Bactrians,  agrees  with  their  geographical  locality. 
They  were  neighbours  of  the  Bactrians,  and  both  nations  were  sub- 
dued by  Cyrus  in  the  same  war.  The  SacsB  were,  in  fact,  the  nomad 
race  whom  the  Persians  found  on  their  northern  frontier,  along  which 
they  extended  from  Asterabad  to  Balkhy  in  the  area,  and  probably 
as  the  ancestors,  of  the  present  l\iroomans  and  Uzbeks.  The  Sac» 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Turkish  stock,  perhaps  with  a  M<m- 
golian  intermixture.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Amyrgian  Sacs 
may  have  been  Ugrians,  their  name  being  derived  from  the  Ugrian 
root,  m-r-d  =s  man.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Korris  on  the  Scy tho- 
Median  column  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  led  him  to  the 
opinion  that  there  was  at  least  one  invasion  of  Media  effected  by 
members  of  the  Ugrian  stock — ^probably  from  Orenburg  or  Kazan. 
History  gives  us  no  time  when  the  Turks  of  the  Persian  frontier, 
the  Sacad,  were  not  pressing  southwards.^ 

§  13.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  very  different  meanings 
may  be  found  in  the  story  of  a  Scythian  domination  in  Western 
Asia.  It  might  be  a  temporary  recovery  of  ascendancy  by  the  con* 
quered  Turanian  population — an  hypothesis  beset  with  improba- 
bilities too  many  to  be  fully  stated  here ;  and  those  who  resort  to  it 
feel  bound  to  suppose  a  reinforcement  by  a  new  invasion  from  the 
north.  Or  it  might  be  a  real  inroad  from  the  country  of  the  Asiatic 
Scyths,  or  Sacse,  whom  Herodotus  might  easily  confound  with  those 
European  Scyths,  to  whom  his  attention  was  more  particularly 
directed ;  especially  as  he  would  be  led  by  the  common  name  to 
try  to  reconcile  the  accounts  which  he  pid(ed  up  in  Media,  and  in 
Lydia,  and  from  the  Pontic  Greeks.  Or,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have 
been  well  informed  in  his  very  definite  statements  about  their 
entrance  into  Asia  by  the  pass  of  Derbend,  and  their  fiilling  upon 
Media  from  that  side,  it  may  still  be  doubted  from  what  part  of  the 
region  north  of  Caucasus  they  came,  and  to  which  of  the  northern 

•  Herod.  W.  64. 

•  He  derives  ft  trom  an  Amtfrgian  plain  yi^'Xivifiyuiv,  iredtbr  Sciiwr  *BAAayM«« 
Zicv««uf  (HeUan.  Fr.  171 ;  op.  Steph.  Byi.  t.  v.  'A^t^pyioi^). 

*■  See  two  representations  of  sudi  caps  from  Ube  Befaistan  ecolptare^  and  from  a  very 
ancient  tablet  In  Cappadocia.  in  Kawllnsmi's  *  Herod.'  ad  loe. 

n  Tbelr  name  appears  In  Sacastene  (=SegeiUm) :  the  Parthians  irere  of  the  Scytbtan 
atock.  as  the  resemblance  of  the  name  anggeets  that  the  original  occapants  of  llffrfa 
were  Also;  those  of  Cannania  too  seem  to  have  been  Saca. 
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(or  eastern)  nomad  races  they  belonged.^  The  near  ooinoideuce  ol 
their  inroad,  both  as  to  time  and  probable  daration,  is  very  remark- 
able; and  we  cannot  bat  suppose  that  Herodotus  followed  some 
definite  authority  in  naming  the  exact  period  of  28  years. 

It  is  not  impossible,  after  all,  that  both  the  Cimmerian  invasion 
of  Asia  lAinor  and  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Media  may  have  been 
but  parts  of  that  great  irruption  of  which  the  memory  is  preserved 
by  Herodotus,  by  the  lyric  poets  of  Ionia,  and,  as  some  suppose,  even 
by  Hebrew  prophecy.'''  Such  are  the  repeated  allusions  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Jeremiah — which  fall  within  Josiah's  reign — to 
an  invasion  symbolized  by  a  seething  caldron  with  its  face  towards 
the  norths  and  explained  by  the  words :  "  Out  of  the  north  an  evil 
shall  break  forth  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  (or  the  earth). 
For,  lo^  I  will  call  all  the  families  of  ^e  kingdoms  of  the  norths  saith 
the  liord."^^  .  ..."  I  will  bring  evil  from  the  north,  and  a  great 

destruction,  &o The  whole  city  shall  Bee /or  tJie  noise  of  the 

horsemen  and  bowmen^**  8ccJ^  .  .  .  .  "Lo,  I  will  bring  a  nation 

upon  you  from  far  ....  it  is  a  mighty  nation,  it  is  an  ancient 

nation,  a  nation  whose  language  thou  knowest  not.  .....  Their 

quiver  is  as  an  open  sepulchre,  they  are  all  mighty  men.    And  they 
shall  eat  up  thine  harvest,  and  thy  bread,  which  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  i^ould  eat :  they  shall  eat  up  thy  flocks  and  thine  herds ; 
they  shall  eat  up  thy  vines  and  thy  fig>trees :  they  shall  impoverish 
thy  fenced  cities,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  with  the  sword.'' ^  .... 

**  They  shaU  lay  hold  on  how  and  spear ;  they  are  cruel,  and  have  no 
mercy;  their  voice  roareth  like  the  sea;  and  t?iey  ride  upon  horses^ 
set  in  array,"  &c.^  In  every  point  these  poetic  descriptions  agree 
with  the  Asiatic  nomads  described  by  Herodotus,  and  with  the 
Galmucks  in  our  own  times. 

§  14.  The  war  between  Media  and  Lydia  is  connected  by  Hero- 
dotus with  the  presence  of  the  Scythians  in  Asia,  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  shew  that  he  followed  different  accounts  in  different  parts 
of  his  history.  ^  A  band  of  Scythian  nomads,  who  had  left  their 
own  land  on  occasion  of  some  disturbance^  had  taken  refvge  in 
Media."  They  were  received  as  suppliants  by  Cyaxares,  who  em- 
ployed them  as  archers  and  huntsmen.  At  length  their  native 
ferocity  broke  out  in  resentment  at  the  ki!)g's  anger  at  their  ill-suc- 
cess one  day  in  hunting.    So,  in  place  of  game,  they  served  up  to 

9S  Of  coorae  no  aatbority  can  be  attached  to  the  story  of  their  pureutng  the  Glmme- 
rlaoe  and  miaaing  their  waj ;  which  is  a  manifest  device  to  bring  them  twax  the  regton 
on  the  north  of  the  Eaxine.  which  was  known  to  Herodotus  as  Scythla. 

n  See  Mare's  •  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.'  voL  iU.  p.  133.  folL 

7*  Jerem.  i.  18-16 :  see  Ewald. « Propheten,'  adloc  ^  Jerem.  iv.  6-81. 

*>  Jerem.  v.  16-17.  The  ensolng  words,  "  In  those  days  I  will  not  make  a  Ml  end 
wlih  you,"  prove  that  the  destmctlon  of  Jemsalem  by  the  Babyk)nlans  is  not  meant^ 

7T  Jer.  tL  2a>25 ;  see  also  z.  22. 
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him  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  Median  boys  who  had  been  entrusted  to 
them  to  learn  their  language  and  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  fled  with 
all  speed  to  the  court  of  Alyattes  at  Sardis.  The  refusal  of  the 
Lydian  king  to  give  them  up  caused  a  war  between  the  Lydians  and 
Modes,  which  Usted  for  five  years,  with  various  success.  The  Medes 
gained  many  victories  over  the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians  also  gained 
many  victories  over  the  Medes.  Among  other  battles  there  was 
one  night  engagement.  As,  however,  the  balance  had  not  inclined 
in  favour  of  either  nation,  another  combat  took  place  in  the  sixth 
year,  in  the  course  of  which,  just  as  the  battle  was  growing  wann, 
day  was  on  a  sudden  changed  into  night.  This  event  had  been 
foretold  by  Thales  the  Milesian,  who  forewarned  the  lonians  of  it, 
fixing  for  it  the  very  year  in  which  it  actually  took  place.  The 
Medes  and  Lydians,  when  they  observed  the  change,  ceased  fighting, 
and  were  alike  anxious  to  have  terms  of  peace  agreed  on.  But  those 
who  brought  them  to  an  agreement  were  Syennesis  the  Cilidan 
and  Labynetus  the  Babylonian."  In  their  eagerness  to  bind  the 
rival  kings,  the  mediators  regarded  oaths  as  in8ufficient~(political 
human  nature  never  changes) — so  they  arranged  the  marriage  of 
Ary^nis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes,  to  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares.^ 
It  seems  to  be  implied  that  this  treaty  fixed  the  Halys  as  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Median  and  Lydian  empires."' 

The  trivial  occasion  alleged  for  the  war  does  not  need  much  dis- 
cussion; but  it  serves  to  suggest  the  probability  that  the  Median 
and  Lydian  kings,  each  pressing  forward  in  the  like  enterprise  of 
driving  out  the  nomad  invaders,  might  come  into  collision  on  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Gappadocia.  Far  more  important  is  the  date 
of  the  war,  and  its  relation  to  the  Ml  of  Nineveh.  The  ^  Eclipse 
of  Thales,"  as  it  is  called,  is,  unfortunately,  far  from  decisive  of  the 
question ;  and  it  is  only  till  we  obtain  the  further  light,  which  may 
be  expected  from  the  Assyrian  records,  that  we  can  accept  pro- 
visionally the  date,  towards  which  the  best  modem  authorities  pre- 
ponderate, of  B.C.  610  for  the  peace  of  Gyaxares  with  Alyattes."^ 

^  The  toiDB  6  Kikti,  And  6  B^fivkAvtos  would  mean,  aooonllng  to  tbe  nmal  analogyt 
though  not  neoenarily,  the  Kingt  of  dUcia  and  Bahylonia.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
diflSculty  involTed  in  the  name  of  Labynthu,  when  the  King  of  Babjlon  was  Nabq>o- 
laBaar--tbat  ia^  aooepttng  kc  610  for  the  date  of  tbe  hattte  (ate  cbap.  zv.  ^  6>.  The  diffi- 
culty is  not  leaaened  by  the  later  date  (bxx  M1\  when  Kebuchadncnar  waa  king.  In 
cither  caae  thne  ia  tbe  hypothetical  explanation,  that  this  iMbynetm  (a  name  probably 
representing  the  Babylonian  Ifaimnit)  was  some  prince  of  the  royal  blood ;  bat  this  is 
hsrdly  satlsfhotory.    (Oomp.  above,  chap.  xt.  ^  6.) 

7*  Herod.  L  73»  V4 ;  cf.  chap.  103.  •  Herod,  i.  n,  cf.  lOS. 

n  Those  who  are  in  Cavoor  of  B.C.  606  for  the  liUl  of  Nineveh  give  &a  697  for  tbe 
peace;  and  the  combination  of  b.c.  610  for  tbe  peace,  and  B.a  606  for  tbe  captnre  of 
Nineveh,  ia  worth  conaidering.  We  bad  much  to  say  upon  the  probabilities  of  tiae  wb(^ 
series  of  events^  in  reUtion  to  the  statements  of  Herodotns ;  bat  there  Is  not  spMe  for 
an  argnment,  which  woald  still  be  inconclosive  in  the  absence  of  fturUier  data.  The 
dAte  of  &0.  685  for  the  eclipse^  adopted  by  Mr.  Bosmqaet  (*  FUl  of  Nineveh.'  ^  U\ 
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§  15.  Cyaxares  died  in  b.o.  594  ;  but  the  reign  of  Alyattes  was  pro- 
longed nearly  to  the  fall  of  the  Median  empire  under  Astyages." 
The  history  of  the  last  kings  of  Media  and  Lydia  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  Gyrus  and  the  rise  of  Persia.  Meanwhile,  it  only  remains 
to  be  recorded  of  Alyattes  that,  after  spending  his  remaining  years, 
most  probably,  in  his  Ionian  wars,  he  was  buried  in  a  tomb  which 
Herodotus  describes  as  the  one  noticeable  structure  in  all  Lydia,  and 
only  inferior  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.® 

Alyattes  was  twice  married,  to  a  Carian  woman,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Croesus,  and  to  an  Ionian,  the  daughter  of  Pantaleon — 
another  sign  of  Greek  influence  in  Lydia.** 

though  based  on  such  ftstronomical  authorities  as  the  AstroDomer  Royal  and  Mr.  Hindi 
would  alter  the  whole  story  of  Herodotus  by  bringing  the  eclipse  into  the  reigns  of 
Astyages  and  Ctobsus. 

«  This  happening  bxl  559.  The  death  of  Alyattes  is  placed  by  Clinton  In  B.&  660. 
by  Rawlinson  in  b.c.  568,  by  Lenormant  in  b.c.  558. 

"  Herod,  i.  9^ — For  a  full  description  of  the  monument  in  its  present  state,  see  Raw* 
Unson's  Note,  od  loc 

••  Herod,  i.  93 


Tomb  of  Alyattes.    Sepulchral  Chamber. 


Tomb  of  Qjnu  ai  Murgkdb,  the  andent  PuargadA. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 


a'HE  MEDIAN  EMPIRE  OVERTHROWN  BY  CYRUS. 
B.C.  594-558. 

d  1.  Period  of  repoM  and  alUanoe  between  Babylon.  Media,  and  Lydia.  ^  3.  AflrTAGB^ 
last  King  of  Media.  His  ooort  and  character.  $  3.  His  relations  with  ABMxnA. 
Early  history  of  the  coantry.  $  4.  Under  the  early  Babylonian  moiiarchy,  the 
Egyptiana.  and  t^e  Aasyriana.  $  6.  The  native  kingdom  of  Van.  $  6.  Armenia 
under  the  Lovrer  Assyrian  Dynasty.  $  7.  Relations  to  Media.  Tioraku  L  ^  8. 
Story  of  hia  war  with,  and  conquest  of,  Astyages.  $  9.  Armenia  under  the  Persiana. 
^  10.  Position  of  Pbbsia  under  the  Median  supremacy.  ^  11.  The  Ten  Tribes  of 
the  Persians.  $  12.  Family  of  the  Acilsmbnidji.  The  royal  house  of  Pereia. 
Cambtsk^  the  father  of  Cyrus,  a  real  King  of  Persia.  ^  13.  Legend  of  the  birth  and 
early  life  of  Cybub.  His  true  place  In  history.  ^  14.  His  motives  for  overthrowtng 
the  Median  supremacy.  ^  16.  Different  accounts  of  the  Revolutioa— by  Herodotos 
— by  Xeuopbon  — by  Nicolas  of  Damascus.  $  18.  Nature  ajS  the  Mcoo-PiSBiAir 
islMFiBS.    ^17.  Treatment  of  Astyages  by  (^rus. 

§  1.  The  peace  made  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes  lasted  for 
fifty  yeare,  according  to  the  commonly-received  chronology  (b.c. 
610-660).  This  period  was  ended  by  one  of  the  most  marked 
revolutionary  epochs  in  all  history.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
Median  empire  was  transferred  to  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  the 
throne  of  Lydia  was  ascended  by  CfGesus,  who  precipitated  the  ocfn- 
flict  which  brought  the  power  of  Persia  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean.' 

1  The  accpflsion  of  Croesus  is  plsced  by  Clinton  In  ba  660.  bj  Lenormant  in  Bj&  KM : 
the  overthrow  of  Astyages  by  Cyrat  belongs  to  bjC.  ftS9  or  568. 
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It  was,  moreover,  in  the  year  B.C.  560  that  the  usurpation  of  Pisis- 
tratus  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  causes,  which  prepared  Athens  for  the 
noble  and  decisive  part  that  she  had  to  play  in  the  ensuing  conflict. 

During  this  half-century,  as  Professor  JRawlinson  observes,  "  the 
nations  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  about  to  suffer  cruelly  from  one  of 
those  fearful  convulsions  which  periodically  shake  the  East,  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  an  iDtei*val  of  profound  repose.  The  three  great 
monarchies  of  the  East — the  Lydian,  the  Median,  and  the  Baby- 
lonian— connected  together  by  treaties  and  royal  intermarriages, 
respected  each  other*s  independence,  and  levied  war  only  against 
the  lesser  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  wlrich  were  absorbed 
without  much  diflSculty."  *  Nor  was  there  any  tendency  in  these 
minor  wars  to  bring  the  three  great  powers  into  collision.  While 
the  Lydian  king  found  probably  full  occupation  in  organizing  his 
power  within  the  Halys,  and  repairing  the  effects  of  the  Cimmerian 
inroad,  the  enterprises  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon  and  Media  led  them 
to  the  veiy  opposite  extremities  of  their  dominions.  The  wars  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  Judaea,  Egypt,  and  Tyre,  were  succeeded  by 
the  peaceful  splendour  of  his  later  years ;  and  the  only  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  last  unwarlike  King  of  Media  recal  our  attention  to 
a  most  interesting  country,  of  which  frequent  but  only  incidental 
mention  has  occurred  in  the  histories  of  Assyria  and  Media.  On^ 
sign  of  the  intimate  relations  between  Babylon  and  Media  is 
furnished  by  the  statement  of  Polyhistor,  that  Oyaxares  sent  a 
Median  contingent  to  aid  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  war  against 
Jehoiakim  (b.  o.  597).' 

§  2.  AsTTAGES,  or  AsDAHAOES,^  or  (as  Ctesias  calls  him) 
AsPADAB,'  succeeded  his  father  Gyaxares  about  B.C.  594-3,  and 
had  reigned  35  years  when  he  was  deposed  by  Cyrus,  in  b.c.  559-8. 
The  empire  won  by  the  father  was  lost  by  the  son  in  the  short  space 
of  70  years.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  conquest  of  Cyaxarea 
was  purely  military;  and  the  inheritor  of  his  power  sat  down 
quietly  to  enjoy  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  an  Eastern  throne.  Scanty 
as  is  our  information  about  the  events  of  his  reign,  the  character  of 
Astyages  and  the  ceremonial  of  his  court  at  Ecbatana  have  been 
depicted  for  us  with  a  minuteness  which  we  could  fain  wish  were 
most  trustworthy.  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  many  of 
the  details  given  by  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
are  drawn  from  the  court  of  the  Persian  kings ;  though  the  Ml  de- 
scriptions of  Xenophon,  in  his  romance  of  the  Cyropcedia^  are  the 
more  suspicious,  from  his  avowed  purpose  of  contrasting  the  luxury 

*  '  Essay  UL  to  Herod/ 1.  ^  10. 

s  Folyfalstor,  op.  Enseb.  *Pnep.  Ev.';  UttUcr.  'Frag.  Hist  Grec'  rol.  liL  p.  229. 
Cyaxaru  ts  here  called  Aitibarat,  as  he  is  by  Ctesias.  *  Euseb. '  ChroD/ 

*  These  sro  Greek  forms  of  the  Median  name  Jjdahak,  or  4^(aA<va,  "  the  biting 
laake/'  which  was  perhaps  an  old  Scytblc  royal  title.    (Comp.  chap.  xix.  $  9,  note.) 
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of  Astyages  with  the  hardy  discipline  in  which  Cyrus  had  hetm 
trained.  Still  the  generic  likeness  among  all  these  Oriental  courts, 
and  the  especial  resemhlanoe  to  that  of  Assyria,  are  reasons  for 
accepting  the  broad  outline  which  Kawlinson  has  combined  from 
these  writers. 

"  The  monarch  lived  secluded,  and  could  only  be  seen  by  those  who 
asked  and  obtained  an  audience.  He  was  surrounded  by  guards  and 
eunuchs,  the  latter  of  whom  held  most  of  the  offices  near  the  royal 
person.  The  court  was  magnificent  in  its  apparel,  in  its  banquets, 
and  in  the  number  and  organization  of  its  attendants.  The  courtios 
wore  long  flowing  robes  of  many  different  colours,  amongst  which 
red  and  purple  predominated ;  and  adorned  their  necks  with  chains 
or  collars  of  gold,  and  their  wrists  with  bracelets  of  the  same 
precious  metal.  Even  the  horses  on  which  they  rode  had  some- 
times golden  bits  to  their  bridles.  One  officer  of  the  court  was 
especially  called  Hhe  Ein^s  Eye;*  another  had  the  privilege  of 
introducing  strangers  to  him ;  a  third  was  his  cupbearer,  a  fourth 
his  messenger.  Guards,  torch-bearers,  serving-men,  ushers,  and 
sweepers,  were  among  the  orders  into  which  the  lower  sort  of 
attendants  were  divided ;  while  among  the  courtiers  of  the  highest 
Tank  was  a  privileged  class,  known  as  '  the  king's  table  com- 
panions.' The  chief  pastime  in  which  the  court  indulged  was 
h anting.  Generally  this  took  place  in  a  park  or  *  paradise'  near 
the  capital;  but  sometimes  the  king  and  court  went  out  on  a 
grand  hunt  into  the  open  country,  where  lions,  leopards,  bears,  wild 
boars,  wild  asses,  antelopes,  stags,  and  wild  sheep  abounded ;  and, 
when  the  beasts  had  been  driven  by  beate:^  into  a  confined  space, 
despatched  them  with  arrows  and  javelins.  Prominent  at  the 
court,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Magi. 
Held  in  the  highest  honour  by  both  king  aixd  people,  they  were  in 
constant  atteodance,  ready  to  expound  omens  or  dreams,  and  to 
give  their  advice  on  all  matters  of  state  policy.  The  religious  cere- 
monial was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  their  charge ;  and  it  ia 
probable  that  high  state  offices  were  often  conferred  upon  them.  Of 
all  classes  of  the  people,  they  were  the  only  one  that  could  feel  they 
had  a  real  influence  over  the  monarch,  and  might  claim  to  ahare  in 
his  sovereignty."* 

Astyages  himself  is  described  as  remarkably  handsome,'^  cautioiiB 
in  policy,'  and  of  a  noble  spirit*  His  keen  and  dignified  rebuke  of 
the  insults  of  Harpagus  upon  his  fall  would  be  a  good  illustration 
of  both  the  latter  qualities,  did  not  the  speech  look  rather  like 
the  reflections  of  a  Greek  on  a  betrayer  of  l:ds  own  country.^  An 
example  of  his  policy  is  given  in  the  stor}',  told  by  Kioolas  of 

•  lUwlliwon, « Five  MooArchiee»'  vol.  liL  pp.  aiT-8.  T  X«n.  •  Cyrop.'  IZ»§± 

•-fi«h.'PCT«.»763.  •  NIC  DanwKx  Ft.  6S,  p.  3M.  m  Herod.  L  I8S. 
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Damaj»ii8,  of  his  peaceful  subjection  of  the  wild  and  powerful 
Gadusii,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  (in  TcUish  and  GhUan).^  The 
legend  of  his  fall,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  conveys  the  impression  of 
a  self-indulgent  king,  secure  in  his  despotic  power,  but  wantonly 
cruel  when  his  suspicion  was  aroused  and  in  avenging  disobedience. 
Herodotus  distinctly  specifies  his  cruelty  as  the  cause  of  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians  ^*  and  Aristotle  says  that  Cyrus 
was  encouraged  to  attack  him  through  contempt  of  his  luxurious 
life  and  the  weakness  of  his  rule. 

$  3.  The  whole  history  of  the  reign  of  Astyages  would  be 
included  in  the  story  of  his  fall,  were  it  not  for  the  curious  account 
of  his  relations  with  Armenia,  preserved  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  the 
historian  of  that  country.  Though  confirmed  by  no  other  testi- 
mony, and  directly  at  variance  with  Herodotus,  this  account  is  too 
plainly  a  native  tradition  to  be  altogether  rejected.  At  all  events, 
it  throws  some  light  on  the  condition  of  Armenia  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  great  table-land,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  Mesopotamian 
▼alley,  and  descends  by  a  more  gradual  slope  on  the  north-western 
gide  to  the  plains  which  sever  it  from  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  has 
borne  the  name  of  Abmenia,  from  the  time  when  the  Pharaohs  of 
the  18th  dynasty  made  war  with  the  Bemenen,  to  the  prescst  day ; 
bat  there  are  traces  of  older  names  and  populations  in  the  land. 
The  native  traditions  give  Haiatdan  as  the  first  name  of  the 
oountxy,  and  make  its  earliest  inhabitants  a  race  (apparently 
Hamite)  who  migrated  under  H<dg  from  the  Plain  of  Babel  imme- 
diately after  the  confusion  of  tongues.  The  superposition  of  a 
Japhetic  race  is  indicated  by  the  Togarmah  of  Scripture,''  a  name 
which  is  clearly  identified  with  Armenia.  **  The  house  of  Togarmah 
of  the.  north  quartera  "  is  connected  by  Ezekiel  with  Gomer,  Me- 
fichech,  and  Tubal;  and  its  ''horses,  with  horsemen  and  mules," '^ 
correspond  to  the  tribute  of  20,000  young  horses  of  a  fine  breed, 
which  the  Persian  king  received  from  the  satrap  of  Armenia  at  the 
yearly  feast  of  Mithra.*^  The  national  traditions  speak  of  Togarmah 
as  the  common  progenitor  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  they  connect 
Armenag — the  Jiero-eponymua  of  the  Japhetic  Armenians,  and  the 
second  coloniser  of  the  land— with  Etug^  the  first  colonizer,  by  a 
fictitious  genealogy.  The  predominance  of  a  T\iranian  population 
in  Armenia,  during  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  emidre,  is  attested  by 
tlie  dialect  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  the  region  of  Lake  Van, 
SM  well  as  by  the  names  of  the  native  rulers  whom  they  commemo- 

n  NicoL  Dunaac  pp.  399, 400.  u  Uen>d.  L  130. 

1*  Gen.  X.  3 ;  I  Chnm.  i.  6.-^TogKrmah  is  tbe  son  of  Gomer.  ton  of  Japbeth,  «id  the 
iMotber  of  Athkenaz  and  Riptaath. 

i«  Exek.  zxxvUI.  6,  vxyU.  1 4.  »  Stnibo,  p.  529. 
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rate.  1'he  Aryan  race,  whoee  supremacy  is  attested  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  down  to  the  present  day,  appears  to  have  gained 
the  preponderance  during  the  seventh  century  b.o; — ^perhaps  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  same  great  westward  movement  of  the  Iranians 
in  which  the  Medes  took  part 

The  political  relations  of  Armenia  are  intimately  connected  with 
its  physical  character.  The  table-land  is  intersected  by  parallel 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  with  gently-sloping  lower  hills.  The 
intervening  valleys  are  in  part  narrow  and  isolated  glens,  in  part 
broad  and  fertile  plains,  like  that  of  the  Araxes.  Such  a  formation 
almost  necessarily  forbids  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central 
government  of  the  whole  country,  and  makes  its  severed  valleys  the 
homes  of  independent  tribes,  strong  against  each  other,  but  exposed 
to  be  attacked  in  detail  by  a  powerful  neighbour.  The  masters  of 
Mesopotamia  had  a  special  reason  for  making  such  attacks,  as  the 
up{)er  courses  both  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  lay  within  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  But  these  ranges,  running  east  and  west, 
present  their  stcei)e8t  side  to  the  south,  unlike  the  chains  of  Zagms, 
which,  with  an  axis  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  slope 
gently  to  the  basin  of  the  Tigris.  "  It  follows  from  this  contrast 
that,  while  Zagrus  invites  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain  to  penetrate  its  recesses — ^which  are  at  first  readily  accessible^ 
and  only  grow  wild  and  savage  towards  the  interior — ^the  Armenian 
mountains  repel  by  presenting  their  greatest  difiBculties  and  most 
barren  aspect  at  once,  seeming,  with  their  rocky  sides  and  snowclad 
summits,  to  form  an  almost  insurmoimtable  obstacle  to  an  invading 
host.  Assyrian  history  bears  traces  of  this  difference ;  for  while  the 
mountain  region  to  the  east  is  gradually  subdued  and  occupied  by 
the  people  of  the  plain,  that  on  the  north  continues  to  the  last  in  a 
state  of  hostility  and  semi-independenoe.**  ^* 

§  4.  In  tills  respect,  however,  a  difference  is  to  be  remarked 
between  two  sections  of  the  land.  The  western  valleys  were  more 
approachable  by  an  enemy  ascending  the  Tigris,  and  especially  the 
Euphrates ;  and  inroads  into  these  regions  gave  the  earliest  mlera  of 
Mesopotamia  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  conquest  of  Armenia.  If  faith 
were  given  to  the  lists  of  kings  preserved  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  we 
should  not  only  reckon  Armenia  among  the  dominions  of  the  old 
Babylonian  monarchy  under  Ismidagon  and  Khammarubi,  but  carry 
back  its  conquest  to  the  defeat  of  an  Armenian  king,  Anushavan,  in 
the  eighteenth  century  b.c.  More  substantial  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Egyptian  records,  which  represent  Thothmes  III.  as  following  up 
his  conquest  of  the  Mesopotamian  Buten  by  pursuing  the  Remtnm^ 
or  Armenen  into  their  mountains.    When  the  Egyptian  supremacy 

<•  RawUnsoD.  *  Five  Mooarcfaics,'  toL  i..p.  2Si. 
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ID  Mesopotamia  yielded  to  thai  of  Assyria,  the  conquest  of  Armenia 
appears  to  have  been  effected  by  Ninip-pal-zira;  and  the  Assyrian 
religion  obtained  a  footing  which  it  held  to  historic  times.  1  he 
worship  of  the  goddess  Anahidf  or  Anaitis,  was  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  Armenian  religion. 

§  5.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Armenia,  however,  was  a  district 
specially  defended  by  nature.  Q'he  triangular  basin  of  Lake  Van 
(the  ancient  Arsissa  Palus),  lies  at  the  intersection  of  the  Armenian 
ranges  with  those  of  Zagrus,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  both  moun- 
tain systems.  Protected  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  Niphates,  and 
by  high  ranges  on  every  other  side,  it  is  '*  an  isolated  region,  a  sort 
of  natural  citadel,  where  a  strong  military  power  would  be  likely  to 
establish  itself.  Accordingly,  it  is  here,  and  here  alone  in  all 
Armenia,  that  we  find  signs  of  the  existence  of  a  great  organized 
monarchy,  during  the  Assyrian  and  Median  periods.  The  Van 
inscriptions  indicate  to  us  a  line  of  kings  who  bore  sway  in  the 
eastern  Armenia — the  true  Ararat — and  who  were,  both  in  civili- 
zation and  military  strength,  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  other 
princes  who  divided  among  them  the  Armenian  temtory.  The  Van 
monarcbs  may  have  been  at  times  formidable  enemies  of  the  Medes. 
They  have  left  traces  of  their  dominion,  not  only  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountain-passes  which  lead  into  the  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  but 
even  in  the  comparatively  low  plain  of  Miyandab,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  that  inland  sea.  It  is  probable  from  this  that  they  were  at 
one  time  masters  of  a  large  portion  of  Media  Atropatene."  ^^ 

§  6.  In  Ctesias's  legend  of  the  first  capture  of  Nineveh  under 
Sardanapalus,  Arbaces  and  Belesys  are  aided  by  one  of  these  kings 
of  Ararat,  named  Barouir,  who  became  sovereign  of  all  Armenia. 
The  Assyrian  kings  of  the  lower  dynasty  constantly  record  their 
Armenian  campaigns,  and  claim  the  subjection  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  at  least;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  effected 
any  permanent  conquest.  Sargon  has  recorded  in  the  inscriptions 
at  Khorsabad  the  internecine  war  which  he  waged  with  Ursa  (the 
Hartckea  of  Moses  of  Chorene),  King  of  all  Armenia,  and  his  vassals, 
amongst  whom  was  Ullusun  of  Van.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
ih&t  ArgistiB  (the  Gornhag  of  Moses)  executed  those  great  works  in 
the  rocks  of  the  acropolis  of  Van  (where  his  name  is  still  to  be  read) 
which  popular  tradition  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 

§  7.  The  conquest  of  Armenia  is  claimed  for  the  Median  Phraortes ; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Armenian  kings  made  an 
alliance  with  the  kindred  Medes  against  their  common  Assyrian  and 
Scythian  enemies,  in  which  a  nominal  supremacy  was  accorded  to 
the  stronger  power.  Such  seems  to  be  the  relation  borne  to  Astragej? 

1'  RawUqmd,  'Five  Monarcbfes.'  vol.  iii.  p.  3f. 
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by  the  Armenian  king  who  figures  in  the  stoiy  told  by  Moses  of 
Chorene.  Tigbakeb  {Dtkranu\  the  first  of  that  name,  which  became 
famous  five  hundred  years  later  in  the  wars  with  Lucullus  and  Pompey, 
is  one  of  the  great  popular  heroes  of  Armenia.  His  portrait  is  drawn 
by  Moses  of  Chorene,  evidently  from  the  native  poets :  •*  A  hero 
with  fair  hair,  tipped  with  silver,  with  a  ruddy  face,  and  a  look 
sweet  as  honey  :  his  limbs  robust,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  legs  nim- 
ble, his  foot  well-moulded :  always  sober  in  repast,  and  r^ulated 
in  his  pleasures.  Our  ancestors  celebrated  to  the  sound  of  the 
pampim  (a  sort  of  lute  with  metal  chords)  his  moderation  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  his  magnanimity,  his  eloquence,  his 
bene6cent  qualities  in  all  that  affected  his  fellow-men.  Always 
just  in  his  judgments,  and  the  friend  of  equity,  he  held  the  balance 
in  his  hand,  and  weighed  each  one's  actions.  He  neither  envied 
those  greater  than  himself,  nor  despised  his  inferiors:  his  only 
ambition  was  to  cover  all  with  the  mantle  of  his  care.** 

§  8.  The  sister  of  this  king  was  the  second  wife  of  Astyages.'* 
Moses  of  Chorene — whose  whole  narrative  is  coloured  by  the  manifest 
purpose  of  transferring  the  fame  of  the  conquest  of  Media  firom  the 
Persians  to  the  Armenians — ^represents  this  marriage  as  the  first 
step  in  a  plot  devised  by  the  jealous  fears  excited  in  Astyagee  by  an 
alliance  formed  between  Cyrus  and  Tigranes,  both  of  whom  tiie 
story  makes  independent  kings,  able  to  bring  laige  forces  into 
the  field.  '*His  fears  were  increased  by  a  dream,  in  which  he 
thought  he  saw  the  Armenian  monarch  riding  upon  a  dragon,  and 
coming  through  the  air  to  attack  him  in  his  own  palace,  where  he 
was  quietly  worshipping  his  gods.  Regarding  this  vision  as  certainly 
portending  an  invasion  of  his  empire  by  tibe  Armenian  prince,  he 
resolved  to  anticipate  his  designs  by  subtlety,  and,  as  the  first  step, 
demanded  in  marriage  the  sister  of  Tigranes,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Tigrania  (in  Armenian,  Dikranuhr),  Tigranes  consented,  and  the 
wedding  was  celebrated,  Tigrania  becoming  the  chief  or  favourite 
wife  of  the  Median  king,  in  lieu  of  a  certain  Anusia,  who  had 
previously  held  that  honourable  position.  At  first,  attempts  were 
made  to  induce  Tigrania  to  lend  herself  to  a  conspiracy  by  which 
her  brother  was  to  be  entrapped,  and  his  person  secured ;  but^  this 
plan  failing  through  her  sagacity,  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and 
preparations  made  for  war.  The  Armenian  prince,  anticipating  his 
enemy,  collected  a  vast  army  and  invaded  Media,  where  he  was  met 
by  Astyages  in  person.  For  some  months  the  war  languished,  sinoe 
Tigranes  feared  that  his  pressing  it  would  endanger  the  life  of  his 
sister ;  but  at  last  she  succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape,  and  he 

»  RawllDBon  sayR  tb«  third  wife,  maMxig  AdtwU  the  weofid;  bat  tt  to  more  probablfl 
that  the  Anutia  of  Moeoa  Is  no  other  than  the  Arjfenii  of  Herodotae— the  daogliter  oi 
Alyatte^  whom  A^tyagn  married  at  the  end  of  the  |irar  between  LjdJa  and  Medtau 
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foand  himself  free  to  act.  Hereupon  he  brought  about  a  decisive 
engagement)  and,  after  a  conflict  which  for  a  long  time  was  doubtful, 
the  Median  army  was  completely  defeated,  and  Astyages  fell  by  the 
hand  of  his  brother-in-law.  Gyrus  is  not  represented  as  taking  any 
part  in  this  war,  though  afterwards  he  is  mentioned  as  aiding 
Tigranes  in  the  conquest  of  Media  and  Persia,  which  are  regarded 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Armenian  king."  ^' 

§  9.  .It  is  impossible  to  accept  this  story,  in  so  far  as  it  contradicts 
the  otherwise  universal  testimony  which  ascribes  the  overthrow  of 
the  Median  empire  to  the  Persians  under  Gyrus.  But  the  exaggera- 
tions of  national  vanity  are  rather  the  parasites  of  historic  truth 
than  the  self-sown  growth  of  sheer  falsehood ;  and  the  Persians  may, 
on  their  part,  have  concealed  some  substantial  aid  derived  from  an 
Armenian  revolt  against  Astyages.  It  may  have  been  as  bis  share 
of  the  common  booty  that  Tigranes  carried  back,  as  Moses  tells  us, 
the  first  wife  of  Astyages,  with  10,000  Medes,  whom  he  settled  in  the 
plain  of  the  Araxes,  where  their  descendants,  as  late  as  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  formed  the  separate  government  oi  Murazian. 
A  whole  cycle  of  traditions  and  legends  gathered  about  this  Median 
colony.  We  are  further  told  by  Moses  of  Ghorene  that  Tigtanes 
became  the  vassal  of  Gyrus,  and  not  only  embraced  the  Zoroastrian 
fiskith,  but  zealously  propagated  it  in  his  kingdom.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Persian  empire  we  find 
Armenia  one  of  its  most  faithful  provinces,  and  Zoroastrianism  the 
prevalent  religion,  though  comipted  by  renmanta  of  Assyrian 
polytheism.  To  this  day  the  Armenian  words  for  god,  holiness,  fire 
ftmenjUpHe,  worship,  and  similar  ideas,  are  pure  Iranian.  But  all 
this  may  have  resulted  rather  from  a  distinct  Iranian  migration 
than  direct  Persian  influence ;  and  the  alliance  of  the  two  nations 
against  Media  may  have  been  the  eflect,  rather  than  the  cause,  of 
their  common  faith.  The  descendants  of  Tigranes  continued  to 
govern  Armenia  under  the  Persians  without  a  single  revolt ;  and  the 
last  of  the  dynasty,  Yah^  the  son  of  Van,  fell  in  defending  the  cause 
of  Darius  Godomannus  against  Alexander. 

§  10.  The  true  nature  of  the  revolution  which  transferred  the 
supremacy  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  and  placed  the  Achss- 
menid  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Gyaxares  and  Astyages,  is  obscured 
by  the  legends  which  glorified  the  person  of  its  leader — Gyrus.  Nor, 
indeed,  have  we  any  very  clear  account  of  the  relation  of  the  Persians 
to  the  Medes  before  the  revolution;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  close 

»  «  Mos.  Ghor.  L  2S-30.— The  story  nsU  on  the  antborlty  of  a  certain  Marthas  (Mar^ 
Ibaa  or  Mar- Abas)  of  GatSna,  a  Syrian  writer  of  the  second  century  before  onr  era,  who 
professed  to  have  found  It  in  the  royal  library  of  Nineveh,  where  it  was  contidned  tn  a 
Grerk  book  porporting  to  be  a  translation  made  by  order  of  Alexander  flrom  a  Chaldee 
original    (Ibid,  a  8)."— SawUnson,  •  Essay  iil.  to  Herod.' L    Note  A. 
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alliance,  based  on  blood,  language,  and  religion,  in  which  the 
precedence  belonged  to  Media.  Had  Peraia  been  a  conquered  nation, 
which  in  its  turn  conquered  its  oppressor,  we  should  not  have  heard 
of  '*  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  FenianSy  which  changeth  not,"  nor 
would  the  two  names  have  been  used  ahoiost  indifferently  from  the 
beginning  of  the  ^^  Medo-Persian  empire'*  to  the  latest  times.  It 
would  seem  that  while,  in  the  common  brotherhood,  precedence  natu- 
rally belonged  to  the  more  powerful  people,  the  haidy  Persians  pre- 
served with  their  simplicity  of  life  a  virtual  independence  amongst 
their  highlands ;  growing  in  vigour  as  the  Medes  yielded  to  luxury, 
and  equally  disposed  and  prepared  to  resist  the  outrages  of  despotic 
power.  The  precise  nature  of  the  provocation  is  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  fable  in  the  legend  which  Herodotus  repeats  as  the  myost 
sober  and  probable  of  the  stories  related  about  Gyrus. 

§  11.  The  Persians  of  this  age  were  still,  partially  at  least,  in  the 
nomad  state.  They  were  divided  into  ten  tribes,**  forming  three 
social  classes.  The  aristocracy  of  warriors  was  formed  by  the 
three  tribes  of  the  Pasargadaa,  the  Maraphiana,  and  the  Maspians — 
on  whom,  says  Herodotus,  all  the  others  were  dependent.  Three 
more,  the  Panthialseans,  the  Derusisdans,  and  the  Germanians 
(whose  name  has  an  evident  connection  with  Garmania),  were 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  remaining  four — ^the  Daans,  the  Mar- 
dians,  the  Dropicans,  and  tiie  Sagartians — ^were  nomads.''  The 
Pasargadas  were  the  noblest  of  all,  and  formed  not  improbably  the 
nucleus  of  the  original  Iranian  migration  which  gave  name  to 
the  countiy.  Their  name,  which  seems  to  be  a  Greek  corruption 
of  Parsagadss'*  (in  old  Persian,  Parfauvddd),  is  really  that  of  the  old 
Persian  capital,  and  is  rightly  explained  by  a  Greek  geographer  as 
"  the  encampment  of  the  Persians."* 

w  Herod,  i.  125. — ^Xenopbon  Ib  probably  leas  aocforate  to  making  the  namber  of  tribes 
twelve  ('  CjTop:  i.  a,  ^  6). 

n  Respecting  ibe  meaning  of  these  nameSt  and  other  pohits,  see  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson'B  '  On  the  Ten  Tribes  of  the  Persians'  ('  Essay  iv.  to  Herodotns.'  L)  He  regards 
the  Maraphil  and  Maspli  as  races  cognate  with  the  Pasaigadae,  wh<nn  they  accom- 
panied in  their  original  migration.  Respecting  the  nomad  tribes.  Professor  BawllnsoD 
observes  that  *  nomadic  hordes  must  always  be  an  important  element  in  the  popalaUon 
of  Persia.  Large  portions  of  the  country  are  only  habitable  at  certain  seaaoos  of  the 
year.  Recently  the  wandering  tribes  (llyAts)  have  been  calcnlated  at  ODe>halC  or  at 
the  least  one-fourth,  of  the  entire  population."    (Note  to  Herod,  k  e.) 

»  It  is  so  written  by  Q.  Curiius  (v.  6,  $  10;  x.  1,  $  2). 

>s  Ste|dk.  Byz.  «.  v.  ITaovapYd^au  "  According  to  Anaximenes  (op.  Steph.  Byi^Le.) 
Cyrus  founded  pAMiigadie ;  but  Ctesias  appears  to  have  represented  it  as  already  a  place 
of  importance  at  the  time  when  Cyms  revolted.  <S6e  the  newly-discovered  ftagment  of 
Nic.  Damasc  In  the  *  Frag.  Hist  Gr.'  voL  iU.  pp.  405-6.  ed.  Dldot.)  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Persian  capital  of  both  Cyrus  and  Osmbyses,  Persepolis  being 
founded  by  Darius.  Cyrus  was  himself  buried  there  (Ctesias.  '  Pera  Exa'  ^  9 ;  Arrteu, 
vl.  20 ;  Strabo.  x  v.  p.  1035).  Murghaub  (the  site  of  lis  rains)  is  the  <mly  place  In  Persia 
at  which  Inscriptions  of  the  age  of  Cyrus  have  been  discovered.  The  rained  buildings 
bear  the  following  legrad  :  <Adam  Kurosh,  Khshftyatbiya.  Hakhimanlshiya  *~*  1  Qam} 
Ojns  the  Jung,  the  Achamenian.*"    (Rawlinson,  Note  to  Herod.  I.  e.) 
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§  12.  "Amobg  the  Pasargadae,"  adds  Herodotus,  "the  Achjs- 
iiB?:ii>iB  are  a  clan**  from  which  the  Persian  kings  have  sprung." 
In  numerous  extant  inscriptions  those  kings  boast  the  title  (Bakhd- 
manishiya),  and  their  descent  from  AcnxnEiSES  (Ilakhamanish), 
whom  Herodotus  also  names  as  the  founder  of  tho  royal  line.  He 
makes  Xerxes  boast  his  descent,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  ^*  Cyrus 
the  son  of  Cajnbyses,  the  son  of  Teispes,  the  son  of  Achcemenes,' 
and,  on  the  father's  side,  from  *'  Darius^  the  son  of  IlystaspeB,  the 
son  of  Ar»ameSy  the  son  of  Ariaramnes,  the  sou  of  T^jpes^^ 
Elsewhere  he  names  another  Cyrus  as  the  grandfather  of  the  great 
Cyras;"  and  to  that  older  Cyrus  other  Avriters  give  a  father, 
Oambyses,  whose  sister  Atossa  married  Pharnaces,  King  of  Cappa- 
docia.''  The  full  genealogy  of  Xerxes,  therefore,  would  stand 
thus : " — 

Achemenes 

TelH>e8 


Xkbxxs. 


All  that  formerly  puzzled  the  critics  in  these  statements  has  now 
been  made  clear  by  the  Behistun  inscription.  To  use  the  words  of 
its  decipherer : "  *'  Darius,  in  the  first  paragraph,  styles  himself  an 
Achcemenian :  in  the  second,  he  shews  his  right  to  this  title  by 
tracing  his  paternal  ancestry  to  Achsemenes :  ^  in  the  third,  he  goes 
on  to  glorify  the  Achaemenian  family,  by  describing  the  antiquity  of 
their  descent  and  the  fact  of  their  having  for  a  long  time  past  fur- 
nished kings  to  the  Persian  nation :  ^^  and  in  the  fourth  paragraph 

M  ^p^Tfni,  Herod,  i.  125. 

s*  Herod,  vii.  H^^The  most  satisfiictory  way  of  aocoonting  for  the  apparent  gap  in 
Ukis  genealogy  (lee  what  fbllows  In  the  text  above)  Is  the  supposition  that  some  tran- 
scriber omitted  the  douUe  mention  of  the  names  Cyrus  and  CambyteSt  because  he  did  not 
miderstaod  It.  m  Herod.  1.  111.  '^  Diod.  8)a  ap.  Ptiot.  *  BibL'  p.  1158. 

»  We  take  the  table  from  Rawlineon's  note,  bnt  distlngumhlng  the  well-known  historic 
names  by  capitals.  For  a  full  genealogical  table  of  the  wh  ile  house,  and  what  is  known 
of  aadi  member,  see  Rawlinsoci's  Appendix  to  Herod.  tU.  Note  B. 

»  Sir  H.  fiawlinson's  Note  to  Herod,  i.  135. 

*>  The  names  here  are  the  same  as  in  Herodotus ;  IfdhkdnumUh  (AchsmenesH 
ChithpaUh  (Tdqies);  Ariydrdmana  CAriaramnes) ;  Ankdma  (Arsames);  VUhtd^^ 
(Hystaspes). 

SI  Par.  3.  "Says  Darius  tbe  king:  'On  that  account  we  have  been  called  Achmne* 
nlans:  firom  antiquity  we  have  descended:  from  antiquity  our  family  have  beer 
Unfa'* 
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he  farther  explains  that  eight  of  the  Achmnenian  family  have  thus 
already  filled  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  that  he  is  the  ninth  of  the 
line  who  is  called  to  rule  over  his  countrymen."  " 

The  distinctness  with  which  Darius  qualifies  the  whole  line  in 
general,  and  his  eight  predecessors  In  particular,  as  kinga,  derives 
double  force  from  his  withholding  that  title  from  his  own  paternal 
ancestors,"*  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  a  native  dynasty, 
who  ruled  in  Persia  during  the  Median  supremacy.  Nor  can  we, 
in  a  genealogy  so  minutely  stated,  make  Achasmenes  a  mere  hero- 
eponymtts.^  Whether  (as  has  been  supposed  of  Gyaxares  among 
the  Medes)  he  was  the  leader  of  a  new  Iranian  migration,  which 
reinforced  the  vigour  of  the  Persians ;  or  whether  he  first  gathered 
their  separate  tribes  into  a  compact  state;  or  whether  he  united 
both  these  characters ;  -are  matters  of  conjecture. 
.  Thus  much  is  clear,  that  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  long  line 
of  Persian  kings,  who  gloried  in  his  name  as  long  as  the  dynasty 
lasted.*'  When,  therefore,  Herodotus  speaks  of  Gambyses,  the 
father  of  Cyrus,  as  '*  a  Persian  of  good  fiimily  indeed,  but  ci  a  quiet 
temper,  whom  Astyages  looked  on  as  much  inferior  to  a  Mede  of 
even  middle  condition,"  *  he  is  led  into  error  by  consistency  with 
the  story  he  had  to  tell — unless,  indeed,  he  meant  to  shew  the  ovei^ 
weening  arrogance  of  the  Median's  estimate  even  of  a  Persian  king. 
Xenophon — whose  romance  often  preserves  genuine  fragments  of 
tradition  which  Herodotus  has  missed,  and  who  would  naturally 
hear  the  royal  traditions  in  the  camp  of  the  younger  Gyms — 
expressly  calls  Gambyses  '*King  of  the  Persians  ;'''7  and  the  qaes- 

M  Par.  4.  *'Sajs  Darlas  the  king:  *  (There  we)  eight  of  my  race  who  ba-v«  hen 
klngi  before  (me) :  I  (am)  the  ninth  :  nine  of  as  have  been  ktngs  In  a  double  Uae.'  "— 
The  one  wanting  in  the  genealogy  to  make  up  this  number  may  peri^pi  be  SmenU%  or 
possibly  some  original  divine  or  heroic  reputed  ancestor,  prior  to  Aduemenea. 

»  On  this  point  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  obeerTea:^'*  Darina  aeema  to  pat  fbrwani  no 
claim  whatever  to  include  his  Immediate  anceatry  among  the  Persian  kings :  they  are 
merely  enumerated  in  order  to  estabUsh  hia  claim  to  Achspmenian  descent,  and  are  In 
no  case  dlsUnguished  by  the  title  of  Xkahdvatkiya,  '  King.'  So  clear.  IndNd,  and  fixed 
was  the  tradition  of  the  royal  family  In  this  respect,  thjit  both  Artazerxea  Mnemoo  and 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  may  be  observed,  in  tracing  their  pedigree,  to  qualify  each  ancestor  fay 
the  title  of '  King '  up  to  Darint,  but  from  that  time  to  drop  the  royal  tiUe,  and  to  apeak 
of  Hystaapra  and  Arsamea  aa  mere  private  indi viduals^    (Note  to  Herod.  L  e.) 

M  The  idea  of  kKroia-^pniymi  belongs,  not  to  the  Oriental^  but  to  the  Qrecka,  vbo^ 
quite  oontlstently.  made  Pena  or  Peneut,  not  Achsemenes,  the  hen^pomywua  ti  the 
Femans  (Herod,  vii.  61 ;  Xen.  *  Qyrop.'  L  %  ^  1 ;  PUto,  •  Akib.'  L  p.  19Q,  E ;  ApoUod.  IL 
4.  i  6). 

>  The  name  Actomanec,  though  occupying  so  prominent  a  position  In  antbentic 
IVrrian  history,  is  unknown  either  in  the  antique  traditions  of  the  Vendidad,  or  In  the 
romantic  legends  of  the  so-called  Kayanian  dynaaiy— probably  because  Achsemenea  lived 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Vendidad,  but  so  long  before  the  inventioB  of  the  nxnanoea 
that  his  name  was  forgotten.  The  name  signifies  '  friendly,'  or  *  possessing  Iri^nds* 
being  formed  of  a  Persian  word,  haJckd,  rormponding  to  the  Sanakrit  mUtd,  and  an 
attributive  affix  equlvalmt  to  the  Sanskrit  umI,  which  forma  the  nomtaiatlve  in  muuk, 
«!Jlr  H.  RawUn>«n'»  Xot.«  n  Herod.  *.  c)  «•  Herod.  L  107.         w  *Cyropu'  I  3  #  I. 
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tion  has  been  set  at  rest  by  an  inscription  on  a  brick  at  Senkerehy  in 
Ghaldaea,  in  which  Cyrus  styles  himself  '*  the  son  of  Oambyses,  the 
power/id  kinyJ^ 

§  13.  The  marriage  of  Cambyses  to  Mandane,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages,  and  the  consequent  position  of  Cyrus  as  heir  to  his  grand- 
father— ^for  it  seems  that  Astyages  had  no  son" — look  like  points 
invented  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  popular  legend.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  a  dynasty  established  by  conquest  or  revolution  to 
trace  a  descent  from  the  displaced  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Persia  to 
the  daughter  of  his  Median  suzerain.*"  The  marvellous  legend, 
preserved  by  Herodotus,  of  the  superstitious  motive  for  that 
marriage ;  the  exposure  and  preservation  of  the  young  Cyrus ;  his 
recognition  by  his  grandfather ;  the  cruel  vengeance  which  Astyages 
takes  upon  Harpagus  for  preserving  the  boy,  whom  nevertheless, 
lulled  into  security  by  the  Magi,  he  brings  up  at  his  own  court ; 
and  the  plot  by  which  Harpagus  at  once  gluts  his  own  revenge,  and 
leads  Gyrus  to  seize  the  crown ; — aU  this,  which  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repeating,  and  is  spoilt  by  telling  in  any  other  than  the  words 
of  Herodotus,  must  be  dismissed  to  the  realm  of  poetry,  with  the 
legend  of  Bomulus  and  Remus.^ 

But  we  may  the  more  readily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  poetic  patriot* 
ism,  which  invented  such  marvels  to  mark  the  destiny  of  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire,  when  we  remember  that  his  name  shines  con- 
spicuous in  the  hi^er  poetry,  which  reveals  his  true  calling  in  the 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  on  His  authority  *^  that  saith  of  Cyrus, 
He  is  my  Mhepherd^  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure :  even  saying 
to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  founda- 

*  The  distinct  statement  of  Herodotos  (1. 109)  snd  Jostin  (1. 4)  to  this  effect  is  cod- 
flrmed  Indirectlj  by  the  Behistnn  inscription,  where  a  Median  pretender  txmoes  his 
deaoentk  not  from  Astysgei^  Imt  from  Qyazares.  It  has  long  heen  decided  that  the 
Qjaxans  II.^whom  Xenophon  makes  the  son  of  Astyi^es,  and  the  last  King  of  Media, 
and  to  whom  Qjmis  quietly  succeeds  by  right  of  birth— is  an  imaginary  person,  inlro- 
dooed  into  the  'Gyropfledia'  as  a  foil  to  Qynis,  and  not  (as  used  to  be  supposed)  the 
^  Daiius  the  Mode  "  of  the  Boole  of  Daniel  (See  the  •  Student's  0.  T.  History/  chap.  xxrL) 
Cteslaa,  however,  names  Birmiaes  as  a  son  of  Astyages  (Fers.  Ezc.  $  S);  and  Moses  of 
Cborene  gives  him  several  sons  by  Anusta*  who  are  among  the  captives  settled  in 
Armenia  by  Tigranee  (Hist  Arm.  L  29). 

»  Ctesias  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  say  that  C^yrus  was  in  no  way  related  to 
Astyages. 

4*  Read  Herod.  1.  lOT-130,  with  the  Notes  of  Prof.  Rawlinson  and  the  commenU 
of  Mr.  Orote.  The  attempt  at  ratkmaUMing  a  poetical  legend  (thus,  to  use  Pn>- 
fcseor  Maiden's  happy  phrase^  *«q>olUng  a  good  poem  without  maUttg  a  good 
history")  peeps  out  in  the  ezplsnation  given  of  the  name  of  C^^ms's  foster- 
mother,  Spaeo  (or.  in  Greek,  Cyno),  which  really  meant  that  the  child  was  suckled 
by  a  bitch  (Heiod.  L  110. 132).  ezaoUy  as  Livy  (i.  4)  attempts  to  explain  the  "  she-wolf* 
of  Romulus  and  Kemus.  The  ** other  name"  under  which  Gyms  was  brought  up^  Is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  AgradattM^  whidi  seems  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of  Airadatet, 
the  name  of  his  reputed  father.  In  the  story  preserved  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus^  this 
name  Is  given,  instead  of  Omdysss*  to  the  ftther  of  C^rus. 
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tion  shall  be  laid:**^ — *'Thus  saith  Jehovah  to  his  anoinied,  to 
Gyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  hare  strengthened,  to  subdue  nations 
before  him ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
the  two-leaved  gates;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut:  I  will  go 
before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight :  I  will  break  in 
pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron  :  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I,  Jehovah,  which  cdU  thee  by 
thy  name,  am  the  Ood  of  Israel.  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and 
Israel  mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name :  /  liave 
Bumamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  net  known  me,  I  am  Jehovah, 
and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  beside  me :  /  girded  thee, 

THOOOH  THOU  HAST  NOT  KNOWN  ME."  *" 

The  last  phrase,  so  emphatically  repeated,  should  serve  to  correct 
what  we  may  call  the  religious  fondness,  which,  in  sympathy  with 
the  philosophic  fiction  of  Xenophon,  has  thrown  a  halo  of  sanctity 
about  the  king  who,  with  all  his  real  greatness,  was  but  the  best 
type  of  the  true  Asiatic  conqueror,  and  the  leader  of  a  rude  military 
people ;  to  whom  it  was  given,  in  the  happy  words  of  ^achylus,  to 
fulfil  the  destiny  that  '*one  man  should  rule  over  all  Asia  nourishet 
of  flocks,  holding  the  sceptre  of  government ;"  *  or,  as  a  modern 
ethnologist  would  say,  to  bring  the  Semitic  nations  under  the  new 
and  invigorating  influeuoe  of  Aryan  rule. 

§  14.  Of  the  true  history  of  the  revolution  little  certain  can  be  told. 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  both  agree  (though  assigning  different 
causes)  that  Gyrus  was  brought  up  as  a  youth  at  the  court  d 
Astyages.  It  was  a  frequent  custom,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Asiatic 
monarchies,  for  the  sovereign  to  keep  the  sons  of  vassal  kings  about 
him — partly  as  hostages,  and  partly  to  be  trained  to  govern  in  his 
interests.  The  general  testimony  to  the  weakness  of  Astyages,  and 
the  story  of  an  Armenian  revolt^  supply'those  probable  motives  for 
rebellion  which  may  perhaps  have  been  superfluous  to  the  enei^ 
and  ambition  so  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Gyrus ;  and  Harpagus 
may  very  likely  represent  a  malcontent  party  among  the  Medes. 
But  the  "  sufficient  reason  **  is  perhaps  best  sought  in  the  religious 
zeal  inspired  by  the  purer  Mazdeism  which  had  been  preserved  in 
Persia,  and  which  was  afterwards  the  animating  spirit  of  the  re- 
volution effected  by  Darius.**  "  To  earnest  Zoroastrians,  such  as 
the  Acbiemenians  are  shevm  to  have  been  by  their  inscriptions, 
the  yoke  of  a  power  which  had  so  greatly  corrupted,  if  it  had 
not  wholly  laid  aside,  the  worship  of  Ormazd,  must  have  been 
extremely  distasteful;  and  Gyrus  may  have  wished,  by  his  re- 
bellion, AS  much  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  religion  as  to 

«>  Intah  zUv.  tt.  a  JaaUh  zlv.  1.6.  «  JBaeh.  «I>^n.'  TIS. 

**  This  la  ooDspicaoos  throngbont  the  Befalstoii  toacriptioB. 
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obtain  a  loftier  position  for  his  nation.  If  the  Magi  r«ally  occupied 
the  position  at  the  Median  court  which  Herodotus  assigns  to  them, — 
if  they  '  were  held  in  high  honour  by  the  king,  and  shared  in  his 
sovereignty,'  ^ — if  the  priest-ridden  monarch  was  perpetually  dream- 
ing, and  perpetually  referring  his  dreams  to  the  Magian  seers  for 
exposition,  and  then  guiding  his  actions  by  the  advice  they  tendered 
him,** — the  religious  zeal  of  the  young  Zoroastnan  may  very  natur- 
ally have  been  aroused ;  and  the  contest  into  which  he  plunged  may 
have  been,  in  his  eyes,  not  so  much  a  national  struggle  as  a  crusade 
f^nst  the  infidels.**  ^ 

§  15.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  revolution  was  accomplished, 
the  ancient  writers  are  quite  at  variance.  Herodotus  represents  the 
injured  Median  noble,  Harpagus,  as  secretly  inviting  Gyrus  from 
Persia,  to  head  the  plot  which  he  had  prepared ;  and  Astyages  as 
deserted  in  the  first  battle  by  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and 
utterly  defeated  and  made  prisoner  in  a  second  battle.^  Xenophon, 
when  writing  as  an  historian,  and  not  as  a  novelist,  gives  testimony 
to  a  prolonged  resistance,  the  more  valuable  from  its  being  inci- 
dental. On  the  occasion  of  the  Ten  Thousand  passing  the  ruined 
cities  of  Larissa  and  Mespila  on  the  Tigris  (at  or  near  the  site  of 
Nineveh),  he  observes  that  both  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Persian 
king  to  take  them  by  storm,  and  that  the  latter  afforded  a  refuge  to 
the  Median  queen,  when  the  Medes  were  deprived  of  their  supre^ 
macy  by  the  Fereians.^  But  this  may  refer  to  a  last  stand  made 
in  Assyria  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Astyages  in  Media  or 
Persia. 

Another  story,  preserved  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (either  from 
Ctesias  or  Dino,  or  both),  relates,  with  circumstantial  fulness,  how 
Cyrus  escaped  from  the  court  of  Ecbatana,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  concert  with  his  father :  how  Astyages  marched  against  the 
rebels  with  a  vast  host,  and  defeated  them  after  two  days'  battle,  in 
which  the  father  of  Cyrus  was  killed,  and  the  routed  Persians  were 
forced  back  to  a  position  in  front  of  Pasargadas,  where  another 
furious  fight  of  two  days  ended  in  favour  of  the  Persians,  who  slew 
60,000  Medes  ;  and  how  Astyages,  utterly  routed  in  a  final  attack, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  insignia  of  royalty  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  who  was  saluted  by  his  army  as  "  King  of 
Media  and  Persia."  *° 

tf  Herod.  L  190.  «•  Herod.  1. 107, 108,  ISl. 

«7  RawIiDGOD,  *FlTe  Monarcbies.'  toI.  ill.  p.  236.  Mloolas  of  Damascm  eeenu  to  blot 
ftt  tbls  religlow  motive  for  tbe  InsnrrecUon  (ppb  402, 404).  «>  Herod.  L  12T-e. 

«»  Xen.  *  Anab.'  lii.  4,  ^  7-12.  Tbls  entirely  dlspoiet  of  tbe  quUt  wccmion  u  repre* 
■ented  in  tbe  *  Qyropsdia.'    On  the  identity  of  Larioaa  with  Mmrud  see  cbap.  xl  $  9. 

«>  Tbe  details  of  tbls  stoty  are  given  ftilly  by  Profeesor  Bawlinson  ('  Five  Monarcbfes,' 
Tol.  ilL  pp.  225-230),  wbo  forms  a  hlgber  estimate  of  its  auibority  than  we  are  disposed 
to  admit. 
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{  16.  That  title  describes  the  true  nature  of  the  empire  which — in 
whatevOT  maimer — was  certainly  transferred  from  Astyages  to  Cyrus, 
It  was  not  a  conquest  by  a  foreign  power,  but  the  transfer  of  supre- 
macy from  one  to  the  other  of  two  nations  already  cloeely  united — 
a  transfer  which  has  been  well  described  as  "  but  slightly  galling  to 
the  subjected  power,  and  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the 
dependent  countries.  Except  in  so  far  as  religion  was  oonoemed, 
the  change  from  one  Iranic  race  to  the  other  would  make  scarcely  a 
perceptible  difference  to  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom.  The  law  of 
the  state  would  still  be  '  the  law  of  the  Modes  and  Persians."^ 
Official  employments  would  still  be  open  to  the  people  of  both 
countries."  Even  the  fame  and  glory  of  empire  would  attach,  in 
the  minds  of  men,  almost  as  much  to  the  one  nation  as  the  other. 
If  Media  descended  from  her  pre-eminent  rank,  it  was  to  occupy  a 
station  only  a  little  below  the  highest,  and  one  which  left  her  a 
very  distinct  superiority  over  all  the  subject  races.*  * 

§  17.  An  earnest  of  this  united  government  was  at  once  given  by 
the  generosity  with  which,  as  all  the  authorities  agree,  Astyages  was 
treated  by  his  conqueror.  Herodotus  says  that  Cyrus  kept  Astyages 
at  his  court,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  without  doing  him  any 
further  injury  ."*  According  to  Ctesias,  Astyages  was  made  satrap 
of  the  Baicanii,  a  Parthian  people  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania,  and, 
having  perished  in  a  desert  region  through  the  treachery  of  a  courtier, 
he  was  honourably  buried  by  Cyrus.  It  has  been  inferred,  from  the 
supposed  date  of  the  great  battle  between  Cyazares  and  Alyattes, 
that  Astyages  was  seventy  years  old  at  his  deposition ;  but  this 
is  very  uncertain." 

u  DulyLS;  &ttierL19. 

•■  Herod,  i.  iSMea;  vl.  M ;  vlL  88 ;  Behistan  Inicr.,  OoL  If.  FUr.  14.  $  6;  Ool.  W 
Ftr.  14, }  «. 

«  BawUnton,  •Fhrs  Monwchiea.*  voL  UL  fk  asi^This  rdAlioa  befewMD  the  two 
Qomponent  breochee  of  the  Medo-Penlan  empire  expkins  how  the  kfaagdom  of  Bal^laa 
was  said  to  be  'given  to  the  Medea  and  Pwtiama'*  (Dan.  ▼.  28)-Ht  i^hnse  aometiiiwa 
mistaken  for  an  aOionoe  of  the  two  powers;  and  the  employment  of  Median  offidala  fai 
the  highest  places  is  illostrsted  bj  the  ▼koegal  government  of  Batqrion  bj  "Darius  the 
Mede,"  whoever  he  may  have  been.  The  constant  nne  bj  the  Qrsdcs  of  sodi  phrsaes 
as  h  MifAof ,  rk  MqAucdL,  fi«y&afi6t,  aDc,  with  reference  to  the  Persian  power,  Imm  bwn 
already  noticed  m  Herod.  L  130 :  oomp.  a  fB. 

**  The  peace  made  on  this  occasion  was  cemented  by  the  msrriage  of  Astyaces  to 
Aiyenis,  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Assuming  Astyages  to  have  been  at  losst  15  or  IS  in 
a&  610,  he  wonld  be  nearly  TO  in  njo,  658.  Bat  the  date  of  the  battle  cannot  be  con- 
sidered certain,  and  the  marriage  may  have  been  merely  a  contract  Tha  calculation, 
therefore.  Is  by  no  means  condosive  against  the  identlflcation  of  Astyages  with  ■■  Darins 
the  Mede^"  who  wss  OS  years  old  at  the  csptare  of  Babylon,  in  &c.  638 ;  bat  it  wonld 
reanlt  fh»  the  identlflcation  that  Astyages,  who  reigned  35  yean^  was  only  T  years  old 
at  his  aooeaslon,  and  48  at  his  deposition.  (The  argnmenta  on  both  sides  are  (klrly  stated 
by  BawUnson,  *  Bisaj  UL  to  Herod.*  L  ^  11./ 
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CYRUS  THE  GREAT  AND  CRCESUS.— OVERTHROW   OF 
LYDIA  AND  BABYLON.— B.C.  560-529. 

$  1.  CrmiTB  TBI  Gkxat.  Aoonsion  of  Cr(E8CB  in  Lydia.  His  rcnqnest  of  Asia  Minor 
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Preparations  of  Qyriis.  Overtures  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  He  marches  into  Osppa> 
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CroBsas,  and  advaooe  of  Qynis.  Battle  in  front  of  Sardis.  ^  8.  Siege  and  capture  of 
the  dty.  Legends  In  Herodotus.  Treatment  of  Croesiis.  His  later  history.  $  9. 
Conquest  of  the  Greek  colonies.  Departure  of  Qyrus.  Hto  schemes  of  conquest 
Beductlon  of  the  Iranian  countries.  Capture  of  Babylon.  $  10.  Legends  of  the 
death  of  Qyrus.    His  tomb  at  Puargadn.    ^  11.  ChancterofCyms. 

§  1.  Ctbds  the  Great  (in  Old  Persian,  Kuntsh) '  is  snid  by  Dino  ' 
to  have  been  exactly  forty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
dominion  of  Astyages,  over  all  the  tribes  from  the  Halys  to  the 

1  'This  word  was  generaUy  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  mean  *  the  Sun '  (see  Ctes. 
•Pian.'Ex&'$49;  PIuV.*Artax/;  E^ym.  Mag.  i.  e.  K<$pov.  &c) ;  that  is,  it  was  Identified 
with  the  Sanscrit  Swrya,  Zend  htoare,  modem  Persian  Xhur.  It  is  now  suqpected  that 
this  Uentliication  was  a  mistake,  as  the  Old  Perrian  K  never  replaces  the  Sanscrit  i. 
The  name  is  more  properly  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  JTtcru.  which  wsa  a  popular  title 
among  the  Aryan  race  before  the  separation  of  the  Median  and  Persian  brsiicfaesb  but  of 
which  the  etymology  is  unknown."  (Raw  linson,  App.  to  Herod,  vl.  Note  A.  '  On  the 
Proper  Names  of  Modes  and  Perstans.*)  >  Ap.  CIc  •  De  Div.' i.  2.1 
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desert  of  Khorassan  (b.c.  558).  In  the  same  year,  or  just  before,' 
Cb(XSU8  succeeded  his  father  Alyattes  on  the  throne  of  Lydia, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,^  and  at  once  began  the  career 
of  conquest,  which  brought  under  his  sway  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  Minor  within  the  Halys,  except  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians. 
Herodotus,  treating  the  partial  attacks  of  previous  kings  on  the 
Ionian  colonies  as  of  little  permanent  consequence,  says  of 
CrcBSus :  **  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  he  was  the  first  of  the 
barbarians  who  held  relations  with  the  Greeks;  forcing  some  of 
them  to  become  his  tributaries,  and  entering  into  alliance  with 
others.  He  conquered  the  ^^olians,  lonians,  and  Dorians  of  Asia, 
and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedeemonians.  Up  to  that  time  all 
the  Greeks  had  been  free.**  * 

He  first  attacked  Ephesus,  and  afterwards  found  some  substantial 
complaint— or,  failing  that,  any  poor  excuse — for  making  war  suc- 
cessively on  all  the  states  of  Ionia  and  JSolis.*  The  ingem'ona 
a|X)logue,  by  which  Bias  of  Priene,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  diverted 
liim  from  the  scheme  of  attacking  the  islanders,  is  evidently  intro- 
duced by  Herodotus  to  illustrate  the  growing  influence  of  Greek 
ideas  on  Lydia ; '  but  a  palpable  anachronism  is  involved  in 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Solon^s  preaching  to  the  king, 
who  had  shewn  him  all  his  wealth,  the  lesson  which  is  the 
keynote  to  the  story  •  of  Crcesus  as  related  by  Herodotus :  "  He 
who  unites  the  greatest  number  of  advantages,  and,  retaining  them 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  then  dies  peafieably-^that  man  alone  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  happy.  But  in  every  matter  it  behoves 
us  to  mark  well  the  ^nd  ;  for  oftentimes  God  gives  men  a  gleam  of 
happiness,  and  then  plunges  them  into  ruin.*^  * 

§  2.  To  this  fate,  incurred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  by  the  king's 
ag«;ression  upon  his  countrymen,*  Croesus  was  hurried  on  by  hi^ 
ambition  to  measure  his  strength  with  Cyrus,  and  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  Persians  before  it  came  to  a  head.**  His  first 
object  was  to  add  Cappadocia  to  his  dominions ;  and  he  claimed  to 
be  the  avenger  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  brother-in-law  Astyages." 
The  immense  resources  obtained  from  his  command  of  the  fertile 
regions  of  Asia  Minor,  the  gold-yielding  streams  of  Lydia,^'  and  the 

*  KG.  560,  Clin  (on;  bjc,  558,  Lenormant 

♦  Herod,  i.  26.  »  Herod  I  6.  •  Herod.  L  aS. 
»  H-rod.  L  37.                             •  Herod.  I.  32                              »  Herod,  i.  B. 

i«  Herod,  i.  46.— The  sUtement  that  Croesus  "  learnt  that  Cyme  bad  destroyed  the 
empire  of  Attyagea,  and  thai  the  Peniant  vctrt  becoming  daHjt  mere  potoerful/'  may 
Rive  a  hint  of  the  occapations  of  Cyrus  during  the  flmt  ten  years  or  so  of  his  reigo,  accord- 
ing to  the  nsual  chronidogy.  The  datea  of  Prof.  Uawlinson,  however,  place  the  acoEsston 
of  Cnaana  ten  yean  before  that  of  QynU)  and  leave  only  four  yean  to  the  fall  of  the  LydtoB 
king.  II  Herod.  I.  73. 

«•  Besides  the  well-known  golden  8and.<i  of  Paclolus.  and  the  ** golden  legend*'  of 
Midas,  Herodotua  tells  ua  tliar,  wht-n  the  Lacedsmoniaus  wanted  gold  ftn-  a  statoe  thpy 
•etit  to  purchase  It  In  Lydia.  and  Croesus  gave  It  them  oa  a  present  (Herod.  !,  69). 
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commerce  of  the  Ionian  states— which  made  the  riches  of  Croesus  a 
proverb  in  all  antiquity^ — might  well  seem  adequate  to  the 
enterprise,  to  which  the  Delphic  oracle  had  given,  though  witli 
characteristic  ambiguity,  the  divine  sanction.'^  He  also  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians.^'^ 

§  3.  The  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  superstition,  which 
tells  how  Croesus  first  shrewdly  tested,  and  then  blindly  trusted,  the 
oracle  which  finally  lured  him  to  his  fate,  should  be  read  at  length 
in  the  charming  story  of  Herodotus.^  It  is  a  sign  of  the  intercourse 
that  was  now  carried  on  among  the  states  of  the  Levant,  that  the 
Lydian  messengers  were  sent,  not  only  to  the  Milesian  Branchidae, 
to  the  Boeotian  oracles  of  Amphiaraus  and  Trophonius,  to  that  of  the 
Delphians  at  Pytho,  and  the  only  less  famous  oracle  of  Abce  in 
Phocis,  to  Dodona  in  Epirus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  oracles  of 
Greece ;  but  even  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  in  the  Libyan  desert." 
The  Pythian  oracle  alone — ^mindful,  doubtless,  of  former  gifts  from 
Lydia,  and  not  grudging  to  scatter  among  the  envoys  the  seed  of 
future  golden  harvests — ^was  able  to  tell  the  grotesque  and  im* 
probable  occupation  which  was  the  test  fixed  by  Croesus,  who 
declared,  with  an  amusing  mixture  of  credulity  and  scepticism, 
**  that  liie  Delphic  was  the  only  real  oracular  shrine."  ^^  ^ilae 
ofiferings  which  attested  his  faith  make  the  page  of  Herodotus 
glitter  with  gold ;  ^  and  seem  to  deserve  a  better  reward  than  the 
twofold  assurance,  that  *^  if  Croesus  attacked  the  Persians,  he  would 
destroy  a  mighty  empire,"  ^  and  that  "  when  a  mule  should  be  King 
of  Media"  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  fly  like  a  coward  to  the 
pebbles  of  Hermus.'^ 

§  4.  Confident  in  the  promise  of  the  first  response  and  the  im- 
possibility of  the  second,  the  fated  Lydian  resolved  to  be  the  first  to 
cross  the  Halys — thus  measuring  himself  against  the  ''mule"  of 
mixed  Persian  and  Median  birth,  and  bringing  destruction  on  his 

u  The  splendid  ofiferings  at  Delphi,  which  Herodotas  saw  with  ois  own  eyes,  prove 
that  the  wealth  of  Croesaa  was  no  mere  faUe.  Western  Asia  Minor  also  yielded  un- 
boanded  riches  to  Its  masters,  down  to  the  time  of  **  dives  Attains  "  and  the  proconsular 
plunderers  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

i«  Herod.  1.  73.         i«  Herod.  1.  §9,  70.         i«  Herod.  1.  46.  wq.         i?  Herod,  i.  46. 

w  Herod,  i.  4S.->I>i8mlsslng  ail  the  grave  nonsense  with  which  this  story  has  been 
dlwuswMi,  it  Is  enough  to  state  the  alternative :  either,  as  Cicero  thought  ('  J>e  Dlv.'  il).  the 
story  Is  a  pare  fabrication ;  or  CrcBsus  entrusted  bis  secret  to  some  of  the  envoys,  who 
tetrayid  It  for  a  consideration.  It  is  urged  that  common  sense  would  forbid  the  latter 
ooane;  but  Crassus  must  have  arranged  with  the  envoys  the  time  of  the  experiment, 
and  the  nperstittoos  curiosity  which  devised  the  teat  was  Just  the  state  of  mind  to  drop 
A  hint  of  its  nature.  But  Cloero's  opinion  is  Just  as  likely  to  have  been  right.  Hero* 
dotas  states  aOerwards  that  the  oracle  of  Amphiarilus  also  earned  the  faith  and  offerlDgs 
of  CrcBsus  (i.  52).  u  Herod.  L  50-1.  »  Herod,  i.  53. 

*t  Herod.  L  5ft.— TMa  sort  of  irony,  which  tempts  the  doomed  man  to  believe  himself 
safe,  till  an  Impossible  event  should  come  to  pass,  might  occupy  a  commentator  in  lllus- 
tniing  it)  -  till  Blmam  wood  shall  come  to  Dunsinane." 
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awn  mighty  empire.  Before  the  Laoedsmouian  allianoe,  which  he 
formed  at  the  advioe  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  CroesuB  had  made  a 
league  with  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt ;  which  was  now  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  '^  Labynetus,**  King  of  Babylon  ;**  but  he  was 
too  eager  to  give  these  powerful  dlies  time  to  send  their  contingents 
to  his  aid.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sandanis,  a  Lydian  of  high  repute 
for  wisdom,  gave  such  counsel  as  the  following : — *'  Thou  art  about, 
0  King,  to  make  war  against  men  who  wear  leathern  trousers,  and 
have  all  their  other  garments  of  leather  ;  who  feed  not  on  what  they 
like,  but  on  what  they  can  get  from  a  soil  that  is  sterile  and 
unkindly ;  who  do  not  indulge  in  wine,  but  drink  water ;  who 
possess  no  figs,  nor  anything  else  that  is  good  to  eat  If,  then,  thou 
oonquerest  them,  what  canst  thou  get  from  them,  seeing  that  they 
have  nothing  at  all  ?  But  if  they  conquer  thee,  consider  how  much 
that  is  precious  thou  wilt  lose:  if  they  once  get  a  taste  of  our 
pleasant  things,  they  will  keep  such  hold  of  them  that  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  moke  them  loose  their  grasp.  For  my  part,  I  am 
thankful  to  the  gods  that  they  have  not  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Persians  to  invade  Lydia.**  •• 

{  5.  Gyrus,  in  fact,  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  take  this 
course.  It  appears,  from  his  character  and  his  whole  career,  that  he 
had  from  the  first  led  forth  his  hardy  horsemen  from  their  native 
hills  in  the  spirit  which  was  afterwaids  avowed  as  a  fixed  maxim 
of  Persian  policy : — *'  For  Asia,  with  all  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians that  inhabit  it,  is  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  their  own; 
but  Europe  and  the  Greek  race  they  look  on  as  distinct  and 
separate.**  **  But  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror  was  tempered  by 
the  pnidence  of  the  consummate  general  and  statesman.  He  did 
not  nish  to  the  conflict  without  first  sounding  what  would  naturally 
seem  his  enemy*s  most  vulnerable  point  ^Before  banning  his 
march,  he  sent  heralds  to  the  lonians,  with  an  invitaticm  to  them  to 
revolt  from  the  Lydian  king :  they,  however,  refused  compliance."*" 
Those  rich  commercial  cities,  fostered  by  Grcesus  as  inlets  of  wealth, 

*■  Horod.  L  llj^Amamitm^  what  aeemB  almost  oertain,  ttiat  the  Labjoetos  of  this 
{Muuage  la  NAbonadiua.  we  haTe  here  a  definite  limit  of  time ;  for  the  ■'^'^tft^^  of  thia 
Babylonian  king  ia  fixed  by  the  aatranomical  canon  «t  bjC.  6U. 

*  Herod,  i.  71^— The  paaaage  la  quoted  for  the  aake  of  Mi  teattanooy  to  the  mannen  of 
the  Pmlana  of  that  day,  and  thdr  anbaeqnent  change  of  character.  Hcndotoa  adda  that 
the  speech,  though  it  failed  to  pemiade  CroBsna,  *■  was  quite  tree;  for  beftire  the 
oonqaest  of  Lydta,  the  Persians  poaaeaaed  none  of  the  loxnrlea  or  delighta  of  lifeL" 

«*  Herod.  L  4.— Bawllnson  weU  ohaerrea  (ad  loe.)  that,  "Hw  clahn  made  by  the 
PiBTslana  to  the  natural  lorddUp  of  Asia  was  conir«ntent  asfhmidilngthem  with  piHesrti 
Ibr  such  wan  aa  It  salted  their  policy  to  engage  in  with  non- Astatic  nationa.  1%e  moat 
renurlcable  oooaaion  on  which  thry  availed  tbemselTes  of  sooh  a  pica  waa  when  Dartas 
Invaded  Scjthla.  Acoordlng  to  Herodotna.  he  asserted,  and  the  Scythians  hdleved.  Chat 
hbi  invadon  waa  designed  to  pnniah  them  for  having  attaolwd  the  Medea  and  heM  poe- 
eeasioo  of  Upper  Aala  fbr  a  namber  of  yean,  at  a  time  when  I^rsia  was  a  trlbataxy 
naUon  to  Media.    (See  Herod.  Iv.  l,  and  118-9.)"  fc  Hend.  t  T«. 
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doabtless  feared  the  ruder  and  unknown  conqueror.  Meanwhile 
Gyrus  had  oollected  his  army  and  begun  his  march,  increasing  his 
numbers  at  every  step  by  the  forces  of  the  nations  that  lay  in  his 
way.^  For  this  purpose  he  appears  to  have  taken  the  more 
circuitous  route  through  the  friendly  country  of  Armenia  (along 
the  valley  where  is  now  Erzerum),  which  brought  him,  not  into  the 
Cappadocian  table-land,  but  into  the  maritime  region,  called  Pontus 
in  the  Roman  times. 

§  6.  Cropsus  directed  his  march  to  the  same  quarter— having  crossed 
the  Ualys,  either,  as  Herodotus  thought,  by  the  bridges  which  still 
existed  in  his  time ;  or,  as  the  Greeks  generally  believed,  by  the  aid 
of  Thales  the  Milesian,  who  diverted  a  part  of  the  stream  into  a  new 
channel  behind  the  camp,  thus  making  the  natural  bed  easier  to 
ford.^  He  entered  the  district  of  Pteria,  near  Sinope,  and  began  to 
ravage  the  country  of  the  unoffending  '*  Syrians,'*  taking  their  chief 
city,  and  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  While  thus  occupied, 
he  seems  to  have  been  surprised  by  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who 
encamped  opposite  to  him  in  Pteria.  A  long  and  bloody  battle,  in 
which  both  armies  fought  valiantly,  with  great  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  was  ended  by  the  fall  of  night ;  the  Lydians,  though  over- 
matched in  numbers,  sustaining  the  reputation,  that  *Mn  all  Asia 
there  was  not  at  that  time  a  braver  or  more  warlike  iieople.*'* 

§  7.  Croesus  now  saw  his  mistake  in  precipitating  the  war  with 
his  inferior  force;  and,  as  Cyrus  did  not  renew  the  attack  next 
day,  he  retreated  to  Sardis,  disbanded  his  army,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers to  summon  the  promised  succours  from  Egypt,  Babylon, 
and  Sparta,  gainst  the  fifth  month,  intending  to  resume  the 
offensive  in  the  spring.  But  Cyrus,  conceiving  his  adversary's 
purpose,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  pursued  with  such  speed,  that  he 
was  himself  the  first  to  announce  his  coming  to  the  Lydian 
king.  In  this  emergency  Croesus  led  out  from  Sardis  his  native 
Lydian  lancers,— then  the  best  cavalry  of  Asia, — to  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus.  By  the  advice  of  Harpagus,  Cyrus 
placed  his  baggage-camels,  with  riders  accoutred  as  horsemen,  in 
front  of  his  line,  "  because  the  horse  has  a  natural  dread  of  the 
camel,  and  cannot  abide  either  the  sight  or  the  smell  of  that 
animal.""  And  so  it  proved:  but  the  rout  of  the  horses  was 
partly  repaired  by  the  courage  of  the  riders,  who  leaped  out  of  their 

«  Herod.  L  76. 
.  •y  Herod.  L  75,— Both  the  story  about  Thales  and  the  plural  *  bridges*'  spem  to  point 
to  a  place  where  the  river  is  parted  naturally  into  two  channels,  as  at  Bc/m,  between 
Sanuun  and  Sinope.  The  Halys  is  fordable  not  far  above  its  mouth,  but  it  is  also 
croflnd  by  rude  plunk  bridges.  There  are  remsliis  of  bridges  with  stone  piers,  probably 
of  the  Roman  age.  (See  Bawlinson's  Note  ad  Zoc.  and  Hamilton's '  Asia  Minor,'  vol.  1. 
pi  327.)  »  Herod.  L  79. 

»  Herod.  L  80 ;  XeQ. '  Cyrop.'  vlL  1,  ^  47.— See  RawUnsrm's  note  for  a  modem  Instanoe 
!o  which  the  same  stratagem  is  ssid  to  have  been  oontempUted. 

ANC.  niST.  2  K 
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Baddies  and  engaged  the  Persians  on  foot.  The  combat  was  Idng, 
but  numbers  prevailed ;  and,  after  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the 
Lydians  fled  back  behind  the  walls  of  Sardis. 

§  8.  The  siege  of  the  capital  was  now  formed ;  and  Orcesas,  trust- 
ing to  its  strength,  sent  to  hasten  his  allies.  Herodotus  accounts  for 
the  delay  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
Babylonian  succoui-s;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  a  large 
Egyptian  contingent  probably  invaded  the  Persian  dominions.'* 
But,  in  any  case,  there  was  no  time  for  the  arrival  of  help;  for,  to 
the  surprise  of  both  parties,  the  siege  was  ended  in  a  fortnight. 
The  citadel  of  Sardis  was  built  upon  a  precipitous  rock  in  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Hermus,  at  a  point  where  the  hills  approach  each 
other  closely ;  and  here  its  name  is  still  preserved  by  the  villi^e  of 
Sart.  Its  natural  strength  was  said  to  have  been  converted  into 
absolute  impregnability  by  a  charm — when  the  old  King  Meles  carried 
round  the  walls  the  lion  that  hia  leman  bore  to  him — except  at  one 
part,  where  the  cliff  seemed  quite  inaccessible.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  siege  Cyrus  proclaimed  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should 
first  mount  the  wall,  and  then  delivered  an  assault.  The  troops 
were  beaten  back;  but  a  certain  Mardian,  named  Hyromdes, 
remembered  having  seen  a  Lydian  soldier  descend  the  precipitous 
and  comparatively  unguarded  part  of  the  rock  to  fetch  his  helmet, 
which  had  rolled  down,  and  which  he  picked  up  and  carried  back. 
Climbing  the  rock  at  the  same  place,  HyrcBades  was  followed  by 
other  Persians,  and  Sardis  was  thus  taken,  and  given  up  to  pillage." 

We  need  not  repeat  the  romantic  tales,  of  the  escape  of  Croesus 
from  slaughter  by  his  dumb  son's  recovery  of  his  speech;"  or  of 
his  being  saved  from  sacrifice  by  fire  by  invoking  the  name  of  the 
sage  whose  warning  had  now  come  true;"  or  of  his  winning  the 
regard  of  Cyrus  by  his  sage  advice ;  •*  or  of  the  Pythoness's  vindi- 
cation of  her  oracles."  It  is  sufScient  to  know,  both  from  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias,  that,  after  some  severe  treatment,  Croesus  was 
received,  like  Astyages,  into  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  who  assigned  him 
a  territory  for  his  maintenance,  and  gave  him  an  honourable  posi* 
tion  at  court,  where  we  find  the  Lydian,  more  than  twenty  years 
later,  giving  his  prudent  but  inefifectual  counsel  to  Cambyses." 

«>  Sec  chap.  yilL  $  19. 

«  Herod.  I.  84.~Pol7«ou8  ('Stratf^'  vlL  6«  ^  10)giT«8  a  dtfferent  venlcinortfae 
tunirise,  besldef  repeating  another  and  very  abeani  acoooni  from  Gtedas^  BawUnaoa 
(note,  od  loe.)  pointa  out  that  Sardis  was  taken  a  second  time  in  almost  exactly  the  nma 
way  by  Lagoras,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochos  the  Oreat  (Polyb.  vfi.  4-Y).  Perhaps 
some  readers  may  call  to  mind  how  the  castle  of  TlUietodlem  tootilci  have  been  snipriaedt 
ir  Ciiddie  Hewlrigg  had  not  fbnnd  *  bis  broee  too  hot."  «  Herod.  L  SS. 

•9  Hemd.  i.  86.— Nioolan  of  Dsmascns  (Fr.  86)  amplifies  the  story,  and  tries  to  answer 
what  seems  the  fnanpenible  ol^Jection,  that  the  burning  of  hnman  beinRS  was  forinddc* 
by  the  law  of  Zoroaster.  Ctesias  sscrlbes  the  kind  treatment  of  Graesns  by  Gyros  to  quite 
a  diffor^nt  miracle  (•  Kxcerpt'  ^4).  »•  iftiA  R8-«o.  as  jwa.  90-91 . 

■•  Herod.  UL  36.— Ibis  « as  during  the  Egyptian  expedition,  »jC.  523.    'ITie  captotre cf 
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§  9.  The  Ml  of  Sardia  involved  the  submiasion  of  the  whole 
Lydian  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colonies.  They 
hastened,  indeed,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  praying 
to  become  his  lieges  on  the  footing  which  they  had  occupied  under 
Croesus;  but  the  conqueror  expressed,  by  the  fable  of  the  piper  and 
the  fish,  his  resentment  at  their  refusal  of  his  former  oflers." 
Miletus  alone  was  admitted  to  an  alliance  on  the  terms  proposed : 
the  rest  were  devoted  to  complete  conquest.  The  story  of  how  that 
conquest  was  afterwards  effected  by  Harpagus,  and  the  scenes  of 
beioic  self-sacrifice  enacted  especially  by  the  Phocaeans,  belong  to 
the  history  of  Greece. 

Deeming  it  sufficient  to  depute  this  enterprise  to  one  of  his 
generals,  Cyrus  himself,  after  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  at  Sardis, 
returned  to  Ecbatans^  bent  on  larger  schemes,  which  are  clearly 
defined  by  Herodotus : — "  He  wished  to  make  war  in  person  against 
Babylon,  the  Bactrians,  the  Sacss,  and  Egypt."  ^  The  last  of  these 
designs  was  bequeathed  to  his  son  Cambyses ;  and  the  interval 
before  he  executed  the  first  was  no  doubt  occupied  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  still  independent  nations  of  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
and  in  the  region  of  the  Caspian  and  Oxus.  Herodotus,  hastening  to 
the  story  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  dismisses  these  campaigns  in  a 
single  sentence : — "  While  the  lower  parts  of  Asia  were  in  this 
way  brought  under  by  Harpagus,  Cyrus  in  person  subjected  the 
upper  regions,  conquering  every  nation,  and  not  suffering  one  to 
eficape."*  These  conquests  appear  to  have  embraced  Hj^rcania, 
Parthia,  Chorasmia,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  Aria  (Herat),  Drangiana, 
Arachosia,  Sattagydia,  and  Gandaria.^  At  length,  in  b.o.  539, 
Cyrus  found  himself  free  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Babylon ;  and 
the  fall  of  that  city,  in  the  following  year,  extended  his  dominion 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.^  From  this  epoch  (Jan.  5,  b.o.  538) 
may  be  dated  the  full  estabhshment  of  the  Persian  empire.  It  was 
not  till  two  years  later,  that  Cyrus  fixed  his  usual  residence  at 
Babylon;  and  hence  the  Hebrews  date  his  reign  from  b.c.  536, 
which  was  also  the  end  of  their  captivity.^ 

$  10.  The  last  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  the  manner 
of  his  death— except  the  simple  &ot  that  he  fell  in  battle  with  a 

terdb  f8  placed  by  GUntoQ  in  auc.  546,  \j  Lenonnant  in  B4I.  644,  and  by  BawUnaon  aa 
blgli  aa  B.C.  564.  «7  Herod,  i.  141 . 

»  Bend.  i.  ISa—The  SQppreflstoD  of  the  revolt  of  Sardia  under  Plactyaa,  and  tho 
oonpieat  of  the  Garfana  and  Lydans  by  Harpagoa,  may  be  read  in  Herodotus. 

>*  Herod,  i.  177.— Some  details  are  supplied  by  the  few  extent  fhigmenta  of  thla  part 
of  tbe  history  of  Ctesiaa.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  tbe  contest  with  the  Sacaa,  of 
whose  army  uf  tialf-a-million  two-thirds  were  women,  and  the  defeat  of  Qyrus  by  their 
queen,  Sparvthra.    (Ctesias.  <  Ven.  Exc/  $$  3,  3.) 

4i  Bawltnaon,  'Five  Monarchies,'  vol.  iv.  p.  3Y1 .  ^  See  chap. zv.  $  19,  20. 

4*  For  the  edict  of  Cyrus  and  the  return  of  tbe  JewB»  aee  the  Student's  O.  T.  Hist' 
chap,  zzvii.  $  1. 
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Scythian  tribe  of  Central  Asia— are  lost  in  the  obecority  of  legends. 
The  romantic  story  of  his  attack  on  the  Massagetaa,  beyond  the 
Araxes  (meaning  probably  the  Jazartes),  his  first  successful 
stratagem,  and  the  full  vengeance  wreaked  on  him  by  the  Queen 
TomyriSy  are  avowedly  selected  by  Herodotus — ^like  the  legend  of 
his  early  years — ^from  among  different  accounts ;  and  the  historian 
seems  almost  to  have  wished  to  complete  the  historic  irony, 
taught  by  the  MX  of  Croesus,  in  his  conqueror's  fate.*  Ctesias 
refers  the  catastrophe  to  a  campaign  against  the  Derbioes,  a  people 
of  the  Indian  frontier.  The  germ  of  historic  truth  enveloi)ed  in 
these  legends  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  empire  against  the  assaults  of 
Turanian  tribes. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  body  of  Cyrus  was  recovered,  and 
buried  at  Pasai^gadae,  where  the  building,  which  exactly  corresponds 
to  Arrian*s  description  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, has  now  been  certainly  identified  by  its  inscriptions :  '^  On  a 
square  base,  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  beautiful  white  marble, 
stands  a  quadrangular  house,  or  rather  chamber,  built  of  huge  blocks 
of  marble  5  feet  thick,  which  are  shaped  at  the  top  into  a  sloping 
roof.  Internally  the  chamber  is  10  feet  long,  7  wide,  and  8  high. 
There  are  holes  In  the  marble  floor,  which  seem  to  have  admitted 
the  fastenings  of  a  sarcophagus.  The  tomb  stands  in  an  area 
marked  out  by  pillars,  whereon  occurs,  repeatedly,  the  inscription 
(written  both  in  Persian  and  in  the  so-called  Median), '  I  ax  Cybus 

TUK  KiKa,  THE  AoafiMBNIAN."'^ 

§  11.  Cyrus  has  always  been  a  favourite  hero,  both  of  historians 
and  romance-writers;  and  the  spirit  of  the  latter  has  too  often 
tinged  the  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  the  former.  But,  after  reject- 
ing the  false  estimate  founded  on  the  ideal  picture  of  the  Cyropaedia^ 
or  on  the  misunderstanding  of  his  place  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiab, 
his  character  displays  very  noble  qualities.  So  calm  and  sound  a 
judge  as  Mr.  Grote  observes :  **  In  what  we  read  respecting  him 
there  seems,  amidst  constant  fighting,  very  little  cruelty.  His 
extraordinary  activity  and  conquests  admit  of  no  doubt.  He  left 
the  Persian  empire  extending  from  Sogdiana  and  the  rivers 
Jaxartes  and  Indus,  eastward,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Syrian 
coast,  westward ;  and  his  successors  made  no  permanent  addition  to 
it,  except  that  of  Egypt.**  *"    The  fuller  sketch  of  Professor  Eawlin- 

«>  Herod.  L  201,  teg.— See  the  cloaiog  words  of  .  314.  ThepoeUcftl  spirit  of  tbe  stray 
Is  Airiher  seen  in  Cyrus's  dreaia  of  the  (Utare  greatness  of  DAriust  tiie  boo  of  HyataqM* 
(c  209).  4«  BawUnson,  Note  to  HeitMl.  L  214. 

♦»  •  tlUt.  of  Greece;  »oL  Iv.  p.  288.— Special  attentioa  should  be  given  to  Ur.Grol«'ii 
ensuing  remarks  on  the  woy  In  which  Cyras  fixed  xixft  habiU  of  the  succeeding  kings  of 
Persia,  and  on  tbe  vast  change  which  bis  conquests  effected  on  the  Persian  OMUkOBt^ 
bolding  ont  to  their  nobles  satrapies  as  lucrative  and  powerful  as  kingdoms,  and  to  tlM 
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8on  may  be  adopted  as  a  fair  estimate :  ^ — "  The  character  of 
Gyrus,  as  represented  to  us  by  the  Greeks,  is  the  most  favourable 
that  we  possess  of  any  early  Oriental  monarch.  Active,  energetic, 
brave,  fertile  in  stratagems,^^  he  has  all  the  qualities  required  to 
form  a  successful  military  chief.  He  conciliates  his  people  by 
friendly  and  familiar  treatment,**  but  declines  to  spoil  them  by 
yielding  to  their  inclinations  when  they  are  adverse  to  their  true 
interests  •  He  has  a  ready  humour,  which  shows  itself  in  smart 
sayings  or  repartees,  that  take  occasionally  the  favourite  Oriental 
turn  of  parable  or  apologue.^  He  is  mild  in  his  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  that  fall  into  his  hands,"  and  ready  to  forgive  even 
the  heinous  crime  of  rebellion.**  He  has  none  of  the  pride  of  the 
ordinary  Eastern  despot,  but  converses  on  terms  of  equality  with 
those  about  him."  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Persians, 
contrasting  him  with  their  later  monarchs,  held  his  memory  in  the 
highest  veneration,^  and  were  even  led  by  their  affection  for  his 
person  to  make  his  type  of  countenance  their  standard  of  physical 
beauty.*" 

Boldien  plunder  and  license  witbont  limit;  and,  while  tempting  them  with  all  the 
hixmrha  of  the  conquered  countries,  for  which  they  soon  abandoned  their  old  simplicity, 
opening  the  prospect  of  a  career  of  unbounded  conqoest,  into  which  the  sucoeason  of 
Qyrua  at  once  plunged.  The  result  was  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  conquest  upon  an  empire 
enfbebled  by  luxury,  divided  by  the  Jealousies  and  contests  of  provincial  rulers,  and  with 
•  central  power  too  weak  to  prevent  ita  falling  to  pieces. 

<•  *  Five  Monarchies,'  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 

^  Herod,  i.  80, 186, 311 ;  Nic.  Damasc  Fr.  66.  <>  Herod.  1. 126;  ill.  89. 

•  Herod,  ix.  123.     ^  Herod,  i.  136, 13T,  141, 153.  &c.;  Plut  *  Apophth.'  p.  172.  B.  K, 

n  Beroe.  Fr.  14, /n. ;  Herod.  L  130,  208,  213 ;  Ctes.  *  Pers.  Exc'  $  2. 

«■  Herod,  i.  165, 156.  u  Herod.  1.  87-90. 155,  209. 

««  Herod,  lit  89 ;  Xen.  *  Cyrop.'  L  2,  $  1 ;  Arrian. '  Exp.  Alex.'  vi.  29,  Jcc. 

»  Plut  •  Apophth.'  p.  172  E.,  •  Polit'  p.  821,  E. 
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CHAPTER    XXVL 

CAMBYSES.— THE     MAGIAN    USURPATION.— RESTORA- 
TION OF  THE  MONARCHY  BY  DARIUS.— B.C.  629-622. 

^  I.  The  f!unll7  of  Cynn,  Gambyns  and  SmerdU  (Bardes).  HIb  dauiJiton.  ^  2. 
Belfn  of  CAMBTSsa  (blg.  629-622).  Harder  of  Smerdla.  ^  3.  Saltjection  of  the 
Pboenicianfl.  Their  fleet  becomes  the  chief  naval  force  of  PenU.  §  4.  RrpMlfinn 
against  l^ypL  Phanes.  The  *'Klng  of  Arabia."  $  6.  Defeat  and  treatment  of 
Psammenitus.  Capture  of  Memphis.  Snbmission  of  Libya,  Barca,  and  Cyrene.  $  6. 
CUmbysei  at  Sab.  His  behavionr  as  king  of  Egypt.  He  plans  three  great  expedi- 
tions. The  Phoenicians  refose  to  serve  against  Cartilage.  Fmhawy  to  the  Ettiioplan 
king :  his  defiance.  Destmction  of  the  force  sent  against  the  Anunonians.  Marcfa 
of  Cambyiee  into  Ethiopia.  Fallare  of  .the  ezpedliloo.  ^  ).  Cambyses  slays  the 
Apis.  $  8.  His  alleged  madness.  His  various  outrages.  His  addiction  to  drunkeo- 
nesd.  ^  9.  He  leaves  Egypt  completely  subdued.  Apostasy  of  the  Persians  and 
Medes  to  Magism.  Revolution  under  the  Blagian  Gomates^  called  the  Pamxh 
Smerdis.  Account  given  in  the  Btkutun  IntcripHon.  Death  of  Cambyses  in  Syria, 
probably  hj  suicide.  §  10.  Popular  measures  of  the  usurper.  His  pollqr  towank 
the  Jews.  $  11.  Hts  detection  as  related  by  Herodotus.  ^  12.  Story  of  the  Seven 
Conspirators.  Remarkable  agreement  of  Herodotus  snd  the  Behlstm  Inscrlpcion. 
^  13.  The  clear  claim  of  Darius  to  the  crown  in  right  of  his  AchcmenU  descent 
Privileges  secured  by  the  conspirators.  ^  14.  Their  debate,  in  Herodotoa,  a  flctkm 
exprewive  of  Greek  ideas.  ^  16.  Darius,  with  «his  Cslthnil  men."  slays  the  Meglan 
and  takes  the  kingdom. 

§  1.  Ctbus  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  by  his  sole  wife»^ 
Gassandane,  the  daughter  of  Phamaspes^  an  Adiasmenian,  who  had 
died  before  her  husband,  and  had  been  greatly  lamented  by  him.* 
The  sons  were  Kahujiya  and  Bardiya^^  names  which  were  trana- 

1  This  seems  implied  by  Herodotus,  In  his  contradictton  of  the  Egyptian  storj,  that 
CAmbyses  was  the  sun  (and  not  the  husband)  of  Nitetis,  the  daughter  of  Aprlee  (iU.  2>. 
Duth  the  historian  (Hi.  30)  and  the  Behistun  inscription  (ooL  1.  par.  10)  speak  of  Gunbyaes 
and  Smerdis  as  **  both  of  the  same  father  and  mother."  Ctesias,  in  making  Qynia 
the  son-in-law  of  Astyages  ('  Pers.  Exc.'  $  10),  is  probably  repeating  one  of  the  storiet 
8o  ofien  invented  to  add  legitimacy  to  a  new  dynasty;  and  the  name  of  this  prfBeeae^ 
Amy  tis.  resembles  that  of  the  Median  wif,^  of  Nebuchadneuar.  (See  Rawlinson.  Note  to 
Herod,  ill.  2.) 

«  Herod.  li.  1,  iU.  2.  %  Behistun  Inscription. 
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formed  by  Greek  organs  into  Oambyses  and  Smerdis*  Of  the 
daughters,  Atossa  is  well  known  in  history^  as  the  wile,  first  of 
Cambyses,  next  of  the  Magian  who  personated  Smerdis,  and  last  of 
Darius ;  and  as  the  mother  of  Xei^xes,  who  is  said  by  one  writer  to 
have  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  passion.*  Another,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  was  also  married  by  Oambyses,  the  royal  judges  giving 
the  opinion,  which  Herodotus  humorously  calls  **  at  once  true  and 
fiafe, — '  ihey  did  not  find  any  law  allowing  a  brother  to  take 
bis  sister  to  wife,  but  they  found  a  law  that  the  King  of  the 
Persians  might  do  whatever  he  pleased.'  And  so  they  neither 
warped  the  law  through  fear  of  Oambyses,  nor  ruined  them- 
selves by  over-stiffly  maintaining  the  law;  but  they  brought 
another  quite  distinct  law  to  the  king's  help,  which  allowed  him 
to  have  his  wish."^  This  sister-wife  was  put  to  death  by  Oam- 
byses in  Egypt,  in  resentment  of  her  suggested  reproaches  for  his 
murder  of  Smerdis."  The  remaining  and,  as  it  seems,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Oyrus,  Artyston^,  became  the  favourite  wife  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes.'  It  appears  to  be  from  the  reign  of  Oam- 
byses that  the  polygamy  and  incestuous  marriages  of  the  Persian 
kings  b^an. 

§  2.  Oambyses  (b.o.  &29-522),  having  been  appointed  by  Oyrus 
as  his  successor,  was  sent  back  by  him  with  Oroesus  into  Persia 
from  the  country  of  the  Massagetae,  before  the  final  catastrophe. 
Such  is  the  simple  statement  of  Herodotus;'^  but  the  less  trust* 
-worthy  writers  say  that,  while  Oyrus  left  the  empire  to  Oambyses, 
he  declared  it  to  be  his  will  that  Smerdis  should  have  the  govern- 
ment of  several  important  provinces ;  *^  and  so  he  prepared  the 
catastrophe  that  ensued. 

*  Kab^fiya  is  thought  to  be  from  the  Sanscrit  Kab,  *  to  praise,'  and  t^t, '  a  speaker ; ' 
its  ilgnificaUun,  aooording  to  this  view,  is  *  a  hard.'  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  *  Ancient  Persian 
Vocabulary/  quoted  in  Kawlinaon's  *  Herodotus,'  vol.  iil.  p.  654.  But  may  not  the  name 
rather  aiguify  "  praised  by  those  who  speak  of  him  "  ?  )  "  Bardiya  is  probably  the  Zend 
henxya  (comp.  Vedlc  harKya\  '  elevated,'  *  glorious ' "  (Oppert,  ap.  Rawlinson,  L  c. 
p.  66 1 ).  The  Greek  forms  of  both  names  arise  flrom  the  common  insertion  (or  subetitu- 
tioa)  of  m  before  (or  for)  b,  as  in  such  pairs  of  words  as  fika^  and  yuaXax^^  ^porof, 
a#<^^oro«  (and  mont)  y^^pvrov  3  Aor.  of  ofiapr-duw.  Thus  we  have  Megabysus  (the 
conspirator  with  Darius)  for  Bagabu3eh»ha,  and  several  other  cases  of  Mega  (Grk.)  for 
Baga  (Pers.).  Oeimbyses  for  Zo&ujiya  Is  exactly  paralleled  by  the  modem  Greek 
^atLirputa  Torfabrica.  So  Bardiyck,  which  should  have  been  Bardit  or  Barda,  becomes 
Hardua  (iEsoh. '  Pers.'  780)  or  Merdit  (Nic.  Damasc.  and  Justin),  and  then  Smerditt  by 
the  well-known  interchange  of  m  and  tm  as  In  tuxpot  and  a^ucp^f,  &c  Cteslas  calls 
Smerdis  TBtnyoxcan^,  which  M.  Oppert  (ap.  Rawlinson,  i.  c  p.  662)  interprets  "strong 
of  body"  (ly.  torn*,  "body,"  and  vaearka^  "great,"  "mighty").  This  looks  like  an 
epithet  derived  from  the  physical  strength  which  excited  his  brother's  envy  (Herod. 
ISL30). 

'  Herod,  iil.  31»  68,  88,  133-4,  vil.  4;  JEsch.  *Per8.'  167,  teq. ;  she  is  not  mentioned 
Hy  (Ttesias,  nor  in  Any  inscripUon.  *  A  spas,  ad '  Arbtot  Eth.'  p.  171. 

'  »  Herod,  ill.  31.  •  Herod.  I.  e.  •  Herod.  III.  88 ;  vii.  69.         w  Herod.  L  208. 

"  (Xedas^  'Pers.  Exc'  $  8;  Xen.  *(^op.'  vlil.  7.  ^  11 :  but  they  differ  entirely  as 
to  the  provinces  committed  to  Smerdis. 
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llie  murder  of  Smerdis  is  rejited  in  the  Behistun  inscription  us 
the  only  imix>rtant  event  in  the  reign  of  Cambyaes  h^art  liirt  in- 
vasion of  figypt,  and  as  perfoimed  with  the  secresy  of  which 
advantage  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  impostor  Gomates.  "  After- 
wards Cambyses  slew  that  Bardes  {Bardiya).  When  Oambyses 
had  slain  Bardes,  it  was  not  known  to  the  people  that  Bardes  had 
been  skin.  Afterwards  Cambyses  proceeded  to  Egypt.**  ^  Hero- 
dotus transposes  the  crime  to  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign, so  as  to  make  it  the  first  of  the  outrages  that  indicated  the 
madness  which  his  Egyptian  informants  regarded  as  the  poudty  of 
the  king*8  sacrilege.^ 

f  3.  Another  interesting  question  arises  out  of  the  interval  of 
four  years  which  elapsed  before  Cambyses  invaded  Egypt.^^  During 
this  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  received  the  submission  of  the 
Phcenicians,  who  now  for  the  first  time  appear  as  forming  the 
great  maritime  force  of  the  Persian  empire.  Herodotus  relates  that 
the  courtiers  of  Cambyses  extolled  him  above  his  father,  inanrouch 
as  **he  was  lord  of  all  that  Cyrus  ever  ruled,  and,  further,  had 
made  himself  master  of  Egypt  and  the  sea."  ^  Even  as  flattery, 
this  must  have  had  a  foundation  ;  and  we  find  Herodotus  distinctly 
asserting  that,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  "  Phoenicia  was  still  inde- 
pendent of  Persia,  and  the  Persians  themselves  were  not  a  seafaring 
people.'*''  But,  under  Cambyses,  we  are  told  that  ''the  Phoe- 
nicians had  yielded  themedves  to  the  Persians,  and  upon  them  all 
his  sea-service  depended.'* "  Phoenicia  would  probably  be  regarded 
as  won  to  the  empire  of  Cyrus  by  the  conquest  of  Babylon ;  bnt  ite 
actual  submission  was  another  matter,  and  this  appears  to  have 
taken  place  under  Cambyses.  Henceforth  the  Phoenician  navy 
became  the  great  maritime  force  of  Persia.  For  want  of  it  Cyrus 
had  been  unable  to  follow  up  his  conquest  of  .^olis  and  Ionia  into 
the  islands ;  ^  its  possession  gave  Cambyses  the  command  of  the 
coast  and  Egypt,  and  of  the  Kile,^  without  which  Memphis  could 

»  Behtstan  Inacr.  ooL  I  par.  10. 

u  Herod,  iil.  30.— It  is  therefore  needless  to  disctus  the  drcamstanoes  under  whldi 
Herodotus  alleges  the  mnrdor  to  have  been  oommtfcted.  or  the  motive  of  Jealonqr  which 
Is  said  to  have  arisen  while  Smerdis  was  in  Egypt  with  Cambjses. 

i«  That  Is.  Aoeording  to  the  date  of  the  flfUi  year  of  Cambyses.  B.C.  625.  which  rests  oo 
the  authority  of  Manetho.  as  quoted  In  the  Armenian  'Chronioon'  of  EusefainB,  and 
which  Diodonis  also  gives  (i.  6h).  Syncellus,  however,  gives  Manetho's  date  as  two 
years  earlier,  in  the  third  year  of  Ounbyses,  b.c.  527,  and  this  date  is  adopted  very  dcd- 
dedly  by  M.  de  Rong6.  "  Herod.  iiL  34. 

1*  Herod.  L  143.— Xenopbon  is  the  sole  authority  for  the  conquest  of  Phceoida  \if 
Cynu,  to  whom  he  also  ascribes  that  of  Egypt !  0  Cyrop.'  L  I,  $  4). 

17  Herod.  iU.  19.— Herodutos  adds  that  "the  Cyprians  had  also  Joined  the  Persians  ^ 
their  oicn  accord,"  probably  In  connection  with  tbe  voluntary  submission  of  the  Pboml- 
dana.  inasmuch  as  the  Cyprians,  their  old  dependents,  had  lately  been  oooquered  fay 
Amaals.  i«  Herod.  1. 143. 

i«  Herod.  IiL  13, 2S.-Gambyses  received  also  the  aid  of  40  Samlan  triremes  from 
Polycrate8(tbid.«.44>. 
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hardly  have  been  taken,  and  afterwards  made  the  conquest  of 
Greece  itself  seem  practicable  to  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

f  4.  Meanwhile  the  subjugated  lonians  and  ^olians  "^  swelled 
the  forces  which  Cambyses  collected  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt, — an 
enterprise  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father."  While  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  attack  was  delayed,  the  prudent  Amasis  seems  to 
have  conciliated  Cyrus  by  some  acknowledgment  of  his  suzerainty ; 
and  he  sent  the  best  Egyptian  eye-doctor  to  the  Persian  court  at 
the  request  of  Cyrus.  In  resentment  at  being  torn  from  his  wife 
and  chUdren,  this  physician  is  said  to  have  stirred  up  Cambyses  to 
demand  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Amasis,  whose  substitution  of 
a  laughter  of  the  dethroned  Apries  gave  mortal  ofifence  to  the 
deceived  Persian." 

While  Cambyses  was  meditating  the  attack,  there  arrived  a 
certain  Phanes  of  Halicamassus,  a  deserter  from  among  the  Carian 
mercenaries  of  Amasis,  whose  secrets  he  revealed  to  the  Persian 
king.  By  his  advice,  also,  Cambyses  obtained  the  safe-conduct  of  the 
most  powerful  Bedouin  sheikh  of  those  parts*  for  his  passage 
through  the  desert  of  Graza.  The  Arab  kept  his  oath  with  the 
wonted  fidelity  of  his  race,  and  sent  supplies  of  water  on  camels  to 
three  different  stages.** 

§  5.  When  the  march  was  made,  Amasis  had  just  died,  and 
Cambyses  found  his  son  Psammenitus  encamped  at  the  Pelusiao 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  In  presence  of  both  armies,  the  Greek  and 
Gorian  mercenaries  of  Psammenitus  led  out  the  sons  of  Phanes 
before  their  father's  eyes,  and  slew  them  over  a  bowl,  in  which 
their  blood  was  mix^  with  water  and  wine.  In  this  horrid 
draught  each  soldier  pledged  himself  to  the  fight  that  followed;  but 
the  Egyptians  turned,  and  fled  in  complete  disorder  to  Memphis."" 

*  Herodotus  twioe  layi  ftrat  on  this  (IL  1»  Hi.  1).  The  Utter  pasaage,  hi  ihct. 
resomes  the  fonner  after  the  long  digreMion  apou  Egypt.  s^  Herod,  i.  163. 

**  Herod.  111.  I.— Uablmann  has  observed  that  while  a  safficlent  groand  of  quarrel  waa 
^▼en  by  the  part  taken  by  Amasis  In  the  great  league  with  Lydia  and  Bal^Ion  against 
tt&e  growhig  power  of  Persia,  **  the  spirit  of  the  time,  ftamlng  Its  policy  upon  the  taifln- 
enoe  of  persons  rather  than  of  things,  required  a  more  Individual  motive."  ('Life  of 
Herod.'  chap.  vlL  $  3.)  Herodotus's  aooount  of  the  conquest  is  coloured  throughout  by 
Itts  Egyptian  sources  of  information. 

«  Herodotus  (ilL  4)  calls  this  person  "  the  king  of  the  Arabs." 

*«  Herod.  Ui.  T.»^Mr.  Klnglake  ssys  of  the  Arabs  of  Uie  same  desert  at  this  day : 
*  It  is  not  of  Uie  Bedouins  tliat  traveUers  are  al^id,  for  the  safe-cooduct  granted  by  thf* 
chief  of  the  ruling  tribe  is  never,  I  believe^  violated."    (*  EOihen.'  p.  191.) 

**  Herod.  liL  11, 18.— See  the  curious  observation  of  the  historian,  who  himself  visited 
tba  bataefleld,  on  the  thinness  of  the  Persian  and  the  thickness  of  the  Egyptian  skulls 
(ehap  ziiL).  **  The  thieknesa  of  the  Egyptian  sktill "  (says  61r  Gardner  Wilkinson)  "  is 
observable  in  the  mummies;  and  those  of  the  m«)dern  Egyptians  fortunately  poaess  the 
Mine  property  of  hardness,  to  Judge  from  the  blows  they  bear  from  the  Turks,  and  In 
their  combats  among  themselves  "  (Note  in  RawHnson's  •  Herod.'  ad  loe.>  GCeslaa makes 
the  kMS  of  the  Egyptians  in  this  batUe  50,000,  that  of  the  Persians  only  TOOO.  (•  Fhil 
i&K.'  }  •.) 
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Thither  Cambyws  sent  a  Persian  herald  on  board  a  My  tilensan  ship ; 
but  crew  and  envoy  were  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  Egyptians. 
Memphis  surrendered  after  a  siege;  and  here  Oambyses  received 
embassies  from  the  Libyans  who  bordered  upon  Egypt,  and  from 
the  Greek  colonists  of  Gyrene  and  Barca.  The  Libyans  were 
received  as  tributaiies,  but  the  presents  of  the  Gyrenasans  and 
Barcaeans  were  contemptuously  rejected  as  inadequate.'* 

The  lomantic  story  of  the  behaviour  by  which  Psaaimenitus 
roused  the  compassion  of  Gambyses,  and  stayed  the  course  of  bis 
ignominious  vengeance,  is  in  spirit  a  repetition  of  the  tale  of  Groesus 
and  Gyrus.*'  The  remark  of  Herodotus  seems  here  more  trust- 
worthy than  his  facts:  ''Gould  Psammenitus  have  kept  from 
intermeddling  with  affairs,  he  might  have  recovered  Egypt,  and  ruled 
it  as  governor.  For  it  is  the  Persian  custom  to  treat  the  sons  of  kingp 
with  honour,  and  even  to  give  their  fathers' kii^doms  to  the  children 
of  such  as  revolt  from  them."  ^  But,  being  detected  in  stirring  up 
revolt,  he  was  compelled  to  drink  bull's  blood,  and  so  he  died. 

§  6.  From  Memphis  Gambyses  went  to  Sa'is,  which  was  then  the 
capital  of  Egypt ;  ^  here  it  appeals,  from  a  monument  in  the  Vati- 
can, that  he  assumed  the  full  style  of  an  Egyptian  king,  as  "  Kam- 
bath-Remesot,  Lord  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;"  that  he  confirmed 
the  Egyptian  dignitaries  in  their  offices,  and,  "  like  the  kings  who 
ruled  before  him,"  made  offerings  '*  to  the  divine  mother  of  the  gods 
(i.e.  Neith)ikt  Sals,  and  performed  the  usual  libations  in  her  temple  to 
the  Lord  of  Ages."  Thus  far  there  is  no  sign  of  the  mad  fanaticism 
which  stamps  his  character  in  history.^  He  now  planned  three 
expeditions—one  by  sea  against  Gabthage,  the  name  of  which  now 
first  appears  in  the  stream  of  general  history;  on  the  second, 
against  the  Ammonians,  he  resolved  to  send  a  detachment  of  his 
army ;  while  he  prepared  for  the  third,  which  he  designed  to  con- 
duct in  person,  by  sending  spies  into  the  country  of  the  Macrobian 
(or  long-lived)  Ethiopians,  who  were  reputed  the  tallest  and  hand- 
somest men  in  the  whole  world,  and  who  lived  ''  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth."** 

»  Herod.  ilL  13;  bot  from  Iv.  165  we  learn  that  the  fobinksloii  wm  completed  Iqr 
ArceslUitts,  and  the  rate  of  tribute  agreed  opon.  Diodoms  (z«  14)  says  that  both  tfae 
Libyans  and  Qyrenoaiu  had  foogbt  on  the  Egyptian  aide  agataiat  Cambyaea. 

»  Herod,  lii.  14. 

»  Herod.  liL  15.  To  the  ezamplea  whJcfa  he  addooea  othera  are  added  In  the  NoCci 
of  RawUnaon  and  WUkinaon,  adloc.  »  Herod.  Ul.  16. 

>*  The  story  of  his  outrage  on  the  oorpae  of  Amasla,  which  Herodotus— who  repreaeBts 
It  as  the  moilre  of  bis  going  to  Sols— himself  considers  as  mixed  with  fkble^  deeenraa 
Utle  credit.    (.See  Herod,  ill.  16.) 

«i  Herod.  UL  17, 18,  19,  20.  25.— Tt  la  the  less  necdftil  to  enqmre  what  race,  or  wbai 
part  of  AMca.  may  be  here  hitended,  aa  the  account  of  the  people  is  evklenUy  In  great 
part,  If  not  wholly,  fttbuloos.  Bat  we  must  suppose  that  the  kingdom  really  meant  la 
that  of  Mero«,  the  only  great  power  which  divided  with  E^sypt  the  poaaeaalon  of  tJw 
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The  CartbaginiaQ  project  miscarried  through  the  refusal  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  sail  on  such  a  service,  **  since  they  were  bound  to  the 
Carthaginians  by  solemn  oaths,  and,  besides,  it  would  be  wicked  in 
them  to  make  war  on  their  own  children." *■  The  envoys  sent  to  the 
Ethiopian  king  brought  back  an  unstrung  bow,  with  the  advice 
not  to  attempt  the  invasion  till  the  Persians  could  bend  it  easily.^ 
Qu  receiving  this  defiance,  Cambyses  began  his  march.  At  Thebes 
he  detached  50,000  men,  with  orders  to  bum  the  oracle  of  Ammon, 
and  to  carry  captive  the  Ammonians."*  Their  march  was  traced  as  £eir 
as  "  the  city  Oasis,*'  ^  seven  days'  journey  across  the  sand,  after 
which  they  were  never  heard  of  more.  The  Ammonians,  however, 
related  that  the  army,  while  at  their  midday  meal,  were  suddenly 
and  entirely  covered  by  columns  of  sand  raised  by  a  south  wind, 
strong  and  deadly.^ 

The  main  army  under  Cambyses  narrowly  escaped  an  equal  de- 
struction. The  provisions  were  exhausted  before  one-fifth  of  the 
march  was  accomplished :  the  sumpter-beasts  were  next  eaten,  and 
then  the  army  was  reduced  to  sustain  life  on  the  grass  and  herbs  ; 
but  still  Cambyses  pushed  obstinately  forward.  At  last  they 
came  to  the  bare  sand  i^  and  here  the  soldiers  began  to  cast  lota 
for  every  tenth  man  to  be  eaten  by  the  rest  On  hearing  of  this 
horrid  decimation,  Cambyses  at  length  relinquished  the  attempt,  and 
returned  to  Thebes, '*atter  he  had  lost  vast  numbers  of  his  soldiers.** 
Thence  he  marched  to  Memphis,  ready  to  wreak  his  double  disap- 
pointment on  the  Egyptians.*"    The  expedition,  however,  had  one 

vaDey  of  tbe  Ntle.  The  story  te,  howerer,  well  werth  perusing  tai  Uerodotos.  There  Is 
flometfalng  In  Uie  rude  frankness  of  the  Ethiopian  Mng,  whkh  recals  to  mind  the 
too^famoos  Theodore ;  and  If  the  country  Is  to  be  Identified  at  all,  there  Is  much  to  be 
said  for  Its  being  Abyssinia.  Among  the  points  mentioned  incidentally,  we  are  told 
tbat  the  oldest  of  tbe  Persians  reached  80  years  of  age,  the  Macrobians,  130. 

*  Herod.  IlL  19.— Here  Is  a  sign  of  tbe  terms  of  semi-independenoe  on  which  tbe 
Pliesnldans  submitted  to  Persia. 

*>  Herod.  ilL  21.— The  unstrung  bow  Is  a  hieroglyphic  symbol  of  Ethiopia.  It  was  by 
bending  this  bow  that  Smenlis,  according  to  Herodotus,  roused  bis  brother's  jealousy. 

M  Herod.  liL  25.— This  attack  may  be  ascribed  to  the  religious  fanatlctam  of  tbe 
Zoroatftrlan. 

»  Herod,  ill.  26.— In  all  probability,  the  modem  Bl  Kharffeh,  the  chief  dty  of  the  so- 
called  "  Great  Oa^is,"  where  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  bearing  the  names  of  Dariua 
and  of  some  later  kings.    The  Oasis  of  Aromon  is  the  modem  Siurak. 

»  Henid.  {.  e. ;  Died.  z.  13,  $  3.— The  more  probable  cause  of  tbe  catastrophe  was  this 
*'  wind  itself,"  the  Simoom^  for  tbe  sand^tArms  of  the  desert  do  not  cover  up  ol^ects  of 
any  dae.    (See  Wilkinson's  Note  in  Rawllnson's  '  Herodotus,'  ad  loc) 

*7  Cambyses  seems  to  have  followed  the  ordinary  caravan  routes  and  to  bare  readied 
M  far  as  Wadg  Omgat^  In  22°  N.  lat.,  where  tbe  sands  become  quite  barren.  (Burckhardt, 
as  quoted  in  Bawlhison's  Note,  ad  loe.) 

a>  Herod.  111.  25.— It  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  this  was  the  occasion 
seised  by  I^ammenltus  for  tbe  intrigues  which  caused  his  death,  and  which  may  have 
been  in  part  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  conduct  of  Cambyses  towards  the  Egyptians. 
Rawlinson  Justly  observes  that  the  Idsses  of  the  army  could  not  have  been  minons,  as  tt 
was  sttU  strong  enough  to  subdue  the  disaifection  of  the  Egyptians. 
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permanent  result,  in  the  annexation  of  the  old  Egyptian  proTinoe  of 
•*  Ethiopia  above  Egypt"  to  the  Persian  empire. 

f  7.  It  happened  just  at  this  time  that  a  new  Apis  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  rejoicings  common  on  the  occasion  were,  not  nn- 
naturally,  taken  by  Cambyses  as  a  triumph  over  his  defeat*  When 
the  native  officers  or  Memphis  told  him  the  real  cause,  he  put  them 
to  death  for  liars.  Next  he  summoned  the  priests ;  and,  on  receiv- 
ing the  same  answer,  he  told  them  '*he  would  soon  find  out 
whether  a  tame  god  had  come  to  dwell  in  Egypt,**  and  sent  them  to 
fetch  the  Apis.  No  sooner  was  the  sacred  ox  brought  in,  than  the  king 
drew  his  short  Persian  sword,  and  struck  in  such  haste  that,  missing 
his  aim  at  the  vitals,  he  wounded.it  in  the  thigh.  Then,  upbraiding 
the  priests  for  believing  that  gods  became  flesh  and  blood  and 
sensible  to  steel,  he  ordered  them  to  be  bastinadoed,  and  any  of  the 
Egyptians  found  keeping  the  festival  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
Apis  languished  for  some  time  in  the  temple,  and  then  died,  and 
was  buried  secretly  by  the  priests.*  According  to  Plutarch.  Cam- 
byses slew  the  Apis  outright,  and  gave  his  flesh  to  the  dogs.^ 

f  8.  To  this  act  of  sacrilege  the  Egyptians  ascribed  the  judicial 
madness,  which  Oambyses  now  began  to  display  without  oontroL' 
The  murder  of  Smerdis,  alleged  by  Herodotus  as  the  flrst  **  overt 
act,"  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated  long  before ;  and  the 
murder  of  his  sister,  whidi  was  the  next,  has  been  related  above.^ 
The  well-told  stories  of  his  convincing  Prexaspes  of  his  sobriety  by 
•hooting  through  the  heart  the  son  of  that  courtier,  who  was  hm  to 
compliment  the  king  on  his  aim,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  Croesus 

9  This  maj  have  been  really  the  begbinlng  of  aa  att«mi>t  to  revolt,  as  the  prfeata 
ooald  declare  an  IncamaUon  of  Apia  when  th^  pleaaed.  The  exeeaUon  of  the  Xem- 
phlan  offloera  la  thus  more  reasonably  explained.  «  Herod.  UL  37,  ». 

*^  Am  Sir  Gardner  Wllktnaon  obeerves,  this  story  Is  the  more  probable,  and  the  ESgypttaui 
priests  wuuld  be  likely  to  conceal  so  great  a  calamity  fhnn  HerodoCaai  The  tmest  stoty 
bj  no  means  always  comes  out  nearest  the  time  of  the  event. 

V  Herod.  UL  30— The  apparent  Inconsistency  of  Herodotos.  who  has  already  nid  of 
the  mardi  agalnat  Ethiopia,  "  un$deu  madman  that  he  was,"  Is  rather  a  proof  that  his 
belief  In  the  madness  of  OambyMs  does  not  depend  wholly  on  the  Eigyptian  view.  The 
remark  of  Bishop  Thlrlwall— *•  the  actions  sacrlbed  to  him  are  not  more  axtraTagant 
than  those  recorded  of  other  despots  '—bears  a  twofold  Intrepretatlon  to  those  well 
Tersed  In  the  style  of  a  writer,  whose  irony  Is  sometimes  almost  too  r^ned  to  be  de> 
tected ;  nor  are  the  graver  arguments  of  Heeren  and  BawUnson  of  much  weight  If 
Uigyptlan  horror  exaggerated  bis  outrages,  there  must  have  been  pecnllar  outrages  to 
provoke  It.  The  silence  of  the  Beblstun  inscription  Is  accounted  for  by  Ite  brief  noittoe 
of  Cambyses,  and  Acbaemenld  records  do  not  befoul  the  memory  of  an  Achannenld. 
The  same  remark  (considering  his  sources)  nlQ  apply  to  the  silence  of  Ctceiss,  which  Is 
earloosly  adduced  l^  one  who  usually  disowns  his  authority.  If  "  the  ^fniamt  knew 
nothing  of  the  pretended  madness  of  this  king."  at  least  they  enUrely  dtetrtisted  htm 
(Herod.  UL  66),  and  wlUlngly  went  over  to  his  supposed  brother,  and  they  branded  his 
memory  as  that  of  a  tyrant;  for,  says  Herodotus,  **  the  Persians  ssy  that  Darhis  waa  « 
huckster,  Ounbyses  a  master  (8«<nr6n|c),  and  Qyrus  a  fkther :  for  Darius  looked  to  maki 
a  gala  In  everything ;  Cdmb^iu  wa$  hank  and  reckless ;  while  Qyrus  was  gentle,  and 
prMorsd  them  aU  manner  of  good"  (Herod.  UL  89).  «  Herod.  IB.  30.  SL 
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from  the  same  fate,  at  which  the  king  rejoiced,  but  put  to  death  the 
men  who  hod  saved  the  Lydian — are  among  those  to  be  read  only 
in  the  words  of  Herodotus.^  They  illustrate  the  addiction  of  Gam- 
bjses  to  drunkenness,  a  common  vice  of  the  Persian  kings ;  and  if, 
as  Herodotus  says,  he  was  also  subject  to  epilepsy  from  his  birth,^ 
we  scarcely  need  any  judicial  explanation  of  his  madness,  except 
the  Nemesis  which  visits  that  greatest  of  all  political  wrongs,  the 
possession  of  despotic  power.^  For,  after  all  the  fallacious  wrga-* 
ments  urged  in  defence  of  a  "  beneficent  despotism  ** — a  thing  so 
rare  that  the  epithet  sounds  like  irony — and  after  all  the  just  horror 
excited  by  the  rare  excesses  of  revolutionary  frenzy,  a  horror  due 
equaUy  to  the  tyranny  which  provoked  them — ^no  lesson  should  be 
more  strenuously  impressed  by  the  historian  than  this  :  that  despotic 
power  is  the  greatest  misfortune  for  all  who  inherit,  the  greatest 
crime  in  all  who  seize  it. 

§  9.  Whether  inspired  by  madness,  or  by  calculating  severity, 
the  harsh  measures  of  Cambyses  effectually  secured  the  submission 
of  Egypt,  and  he  heads  the  27th  Dynasty  (of  Persian  kitigs).  In 
B.C.  522  he  left  the  country,  and  was  returning  home  through 
Syria,  when  news  reached  him  that  his  native  dominions  were  lost 
to  him.  The  story  of  this  revolt,  as  told  by  Herodotus,*''  and  ob- 
scured by  unauthorised  conjectures,  is  now  made  clear  from  the 
Behistun  inscription,  which  distinguishes  tiuo  stages  in  the  revo- 
lution,— ^the  religious  defection  to  Magism,  and  the  usurpation  of 
the  Magian  impostor.  ''  When  Cambyses  had  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
then  the  state  became  wicked.  Then  the  lib  became  abounding  in 
the  land,  both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces."*   Darius  proceeds  in  a  separate  paragraph : — 

**  Afterwards  there  arose  a  certain  man,  a  Magian  (Jfo^t^A), 
named  Gomate8((7au7nato),**  from  Pissiachada,  the  mountain  called 
Aracadres.  He  thus  lied  to  the  state : — *  I  am  Bardes  {Bardiya\ 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses.'"    Then  the  whole 

«*  Herod.  Ut  34-36.  For  other  cases  of  lellgloiifl  outrage  see  c  SY.  and  the  admirabla 
reflectloos  on  national  usages  la  c  38.  ^  Herod.  111.  33. 

'<'  See  Ihe  Illustration  of  this  by  the  comparison  drawn  between  GambyBes,  Caligula, 
and  the  Cstar  Paul,  in  Mr.  Malkln's  admirable  '  Historical  Parallels.' 

«  Herod.  UL  61,  Kq.  ^  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  1.  par.  10. 

<*  The  name  signifies  **  possessing  herds,*'  from  gao  (  =  Oerm.  JTuA.,  Eng.  cow),  and 
mat,  "with"  or  "possessing."  (Sir  H.  RawUnaon's  *Old  Pers.  Vocab.')  The  only 
ancient  writer  who  preserves  the  Magian's  true  name  is  Trogus  Pompelus  (ap.  Justin, 
I.  9),  in  the  form  Cvmetet,  which,  however,  he  assigns  to  the  wrong  brother.  It  is 
Important  to  observe  that  the  Magian  was  a  Fenian,  not  a  Mede.  His  birthplaoe, 
/>iHtodbada»  was  near  Parga  {Fahraj)^  in  the  country  between  Sbiras  and  Kerman. 
The  Magi  were  spread  over  the  whole  proper  territory  of  Media  and  Persia,  from  Osppa- 
doda  (Strabo,  zv.  3)  to  the  borders  of  Kerman.  (Bawllnson, '  Five  MonaicbleSk'  vol.  Iv. 
p.  399,  n.) 

^  This  is  as  open  a  proclamation  of  revolt  as  that  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  agamst  his 
Irotber  Aztaxerjces. 
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itate  hecame  rebdliaus.  From  Cambyses  it  went  over  to  him — 
h(4h  Persia^  and  Media^  and  the  other  provinces.  He  seized  the 
empire.  Afterwards  Gambyses,  unable  to  endure  (or  ky^-withing  to 
die),  died/»» 

It  is  at  onoe  clear  that  this  was  no  mere  Median  revolt— a  con- 
jecture unsupported  even  by  Herodotus;"  though  the  chief  strength 
of  the  usurper  would  naturally  be  in  the  more  Magianized  province 
of  Media,  and  there  was  the  fortress  in  which  he  was  slain."  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  inscription  shews  that  the  "  lie "  of  the  first 
paragraph  is  not  the  false  pretence  of  the  usurper  (as  in  paragraph 
11),  but  the  religious  corruption  which  prevailed  firtt,  and  which 
he  established  fully  after  his  accession.  For  Darius,  relating  his 
restoration  of  the  empire  **as  it  was  before,"  says : — **The  temples 
which  Oomates  the  Magian  had  destroyed,  I  rebuilt.  The  sacred 
offices  qf  the  state,  both  the  religious  chaunts  and  the  worehip  (I 
restored  to  the  people),  if  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  depriwd 
them,  ...  As  (it  was)  before,  so  I  restored  what  (had  been)  taken 
away."  ■• 

But  how  came  '*  the  lie  "  to  prevail  "  both  in  Persia  and  Media, 
and  all  the  provinces,^  so  soon  after  Gambyses  set  out  for  Egypt  ?  A 
very  probable  answer  is  that  Gambyses  had  already  favoured  the 
Magian  corruption,  which  had  long  been  complete  in  Media,  and 
which  afterwards  prevailed  in  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  zealous 
reformation  of  Dariua  For  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Gambyses  left 
in  Persia,  as  comptroller  of  his  household,  a  Magian  named  Patizei- 
thes,"  who,  struck  with  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to  the  murdered 
Smerdis,  set  him  on  the  throne,  and  began  the  revolt"  llie  like- 
ness is  represented  by  Herodotus  as  not  dose  enough  to  dispeiiae 
with  the  necessity  of  concealment ;  ^  and  this  is  exactly  confirmed 
by  the  inscription  : — "  He  slew  many  people  who  had  known  the 
old  Bardes  :  for  that  reason  he  slew  them,  lest  they  should  recog- 
nise me,  that  I  am  not  Bardes,  the  son  of  Gyrus."  "  The  usurpation 
seems  to  have  been  unopposed :  *'  Says  Darius  the  king — There  was 
not  a  man,  neither  Persian  nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family, 
who  would  dispossess  that  Gomates  the  Magian  of  the  crown.  The 


SI  Beblstnn  Inscrfptlon,  ooL  L  pu*.  11,  with  vnimportent  abbrertatloiM. 

<•  Herodotus  knows  of  only  one  Medisn  revolt,  that  onder  Dartos  (L  130). 

**  Behistan  Inscription,  ooL  L  par.  U. 

M  Ibid.  per.  14.— The  matter  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  general  slanuliter  of 
the  Magi,  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  the  nsnrper. 

a*  That  Is,  "  powerftil  lord,"  ftum  poH^  "  lord ; "  and  the  Zend  «ya<.  *'  powerftaL" 

■•  Herodotus  strengthens  the  coincidence  by  making  the  Magian's  true  nameSmdidlSh 
a  very  natural  mistake,  or  assumption,  if  he  did  not  know  of  the  name  of  Gomates.  Tbs 
silence  of  the  Behlstnn  Inscription  Is  no  decisive  evidence  against  there  being  two  Ifagtaa 
brothers. 

t  See  Herod.  UL  68.  «  Behlstun  In«Tiptiao.  coL  L  par.  18. 
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state  fearfd  him  exceedingly.""  "  He  did  according  to  his  desire." ••' 
He  had  effectually  "dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia  and 
Media ; "  *^  and  the  king  seems,  in  dc8()air|  to  haveoommitted  suicide 
in  Syria.^  The  place  where  he  died,  Ecbatana  (Jgbatana),  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  identified ;  and  perhaps  the  name  was  in- 
vented to  suit  the  prophecy  to  which  Shakespeare  gives  us  an  exact 
parallel  in  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  **  in  Jerusalem."  •*  His  reign  had 
lasted  seven  years  and  five  months  (b.c.  529-522).  During  his  whole 
reign,  as  well  as  that  of  Gyrus,  the  nations  brought  their  several  gifta 
to  the  king ;  and  fixed  tributes  were  first  imposed  by  Darius.  •* 

§  10.  The  Magian  usurper,  Gomatbs,  or  (as  he  is  usually  called) 
the  Pseudo-Smebdis,  kept  possession  of  the  throne  during  the  seven 
months  wanting  to  make  up  the  reign  of  Cambyses  to  eight  years 
(b.c.522).*"  **  The  state  feared  him  exceedingly,"  says  Darius."  So 
Herodotus :  '*  The  Magian  now  reigned  in  security.  .  .  His  subjects, 
while  bis  reign  lasted,  received  gi-eat  benefits  from  him,  insomuch 
that,  when  he  died,  all  the  dwellers  in  Asia  mourned  his  loss  exceed- 
ingly, except  only  the  Persians.  For  no  sooner  did  he  come  to  the 
throne,  than  forthwith  he  sent  round  to  every  nation  under  his  rule, 
and  granted  them  freedom  from  war-service  and  from  taxes  for  the 
space  of  three  years."  ^  The  Pereians  were  already  exempt  from 
taxation ;  and  though  they  at  first  adhered  to  the  usurper,  supposing 
him  to  be  the  more  worthy  son  of  Cyrus,  for  this  very  reason  their 
indignation  would  be  the  greater  when  the  imposture  was  discovered. 
We  have  already  referred  to  his  establishment  of  the  MagiHU  system 
and  priesthood,  and  his  overthrow  of  the  Zoroastrian  temples  and 
worship.  Another  interesting  example  of  his  reversal  of  the  religious 
policy  of  his  two  predecessors  is  furnished  by  his  edict  to  stop  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.'* 

a»  Behirton  Inacriptton.  ool.  L  par.  13.  »  Ibid.  par.  12.  ei  Ibid. 

*•  Thta  seema  tbe  only  reaaooable  interpretation  of  the  conclading  worda  of  par.  1 1  of 
tbe  inacription,  quoted  above.  The  'story  of  Hcrodotua— that  the  button  ulipped  off  the 
kio^a  awurd-aheatb  aa  he  vaulted  on  hla  hone  to  march  against  tbe  usurper,  and  the 
awoid  plereed  hia  thigh  Joat  where  he  had  smitten  Apis— Is  precisely  the  compromtee 
we  should  expect  between  the  Egyptian  view  of  a  divine  Judgment  and  the  Persian 
desire  to  soften  away  a  suicide,  which  is  carried  a  step  ftirther  In  the  aooount  of  Cteaiaa 
— ^that  Cambyses  wounded  himself  mortally  with  a  knife,  with  which  he  was  carving 
wood  for  his  amusement  (*  Pets.  ExaJ  $  10).  For  the  other  embeUlshmcDts  of  the  story. 
Bee  Herodotus,  iiL  61-6e. 

«  Henry  IV.  PL  ii.  Act  iv.  8c.  4.— Stephanos  Byiantinus  idenUfles  Ecbatana  with 
ilie  region  of  Batanea  (Baahan) ;  PUny  makes  it  a  town  on  Mount  Osrmel  C  H.  N.'  v.  19). 
This  would  lie  in  the  route  of  Oambysea,  but  we  have  no  oUier  mention  of  sncfa  a  place. 

•*  Herod,  iil.  89.  »  Herod,  ill.  67.  «  Behistun  Inscription,  ooL  L  par.  13. 

«  Herod.  Ui  67. 

«  Esra  iv.  7-24.— The  order  of  the  narrative  in  Ezra  seems  to  require  the  identlflca- 
tlon  of  Gomates  with  "  Artazencea,"  a  title  which  he  may  very  probably  have  aasomed, 
mm  It  simi^y  means  "  king  "  with  the  intensive  prefix  **  Arta."  The  •*  Abasuems  "  of 
Ku«  iv.  6  is  evidently  Oambyses,  who  seems  to  have  incUned  to  a  policy  of  suspidoo 
lowarda  the  Jews,  perhaps  under  Magian  influence. 
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§  11.  The  silence  of  the  Behistun  inscription  as  to  the  detection 
of  the  fiidse  Smerdis  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  main  outlines  of 
the  story  as  told  by  Herodotus,  Gambyses,  who  had  at  first  believed 
himself  tricked  by  the  agent  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  murder 
of  Smerdis,  was  soon  convinced  of  the  truth  ;  but  his  dying  warning 
to  the  Persians,  and  especially  to  the  Achsemenids,  was  set  down  to 
hatred  of  his  brother.**  But  the  religious  measures  of  the  Magian 
must  have  excited  disaffection  among  the  Zoroastrians ;  and  his  con- 
tinued seclusion  must  have  roused  suspicion.  According  to  Oriental 
custom,  he  had  taken  the  harem  of  his  predecessor;^  but  one  of  his 
precautions  was  to  keep  his  wives  from  associating  with  each  other." 
This  confirmed  the  doubts  of  one  of  the  noblest  Persians,  named 
Otanes,  who  had  been  the  first  to  suspect  the  cheat ; "  and  the  fina* 
discovery  was  made  by  his  daughter  PhsBdima,  one  of  the  king's 
wives.  She  detected  the  false  Smerdis  by  his  want  of  ears,  for  the 
Magian  had  suffered  that  mutilation  for  some  great  crime  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.'* 

f  12.  The  steps  taken  upon  the  discovery  are  differently  related. 
The  Behistun  record  is  as  follows :  "  Says  Darius  the  king — ^There 
wan  not  a  man,  neither  Persian  nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our 
fiunily  (i.e.  the  Achasmenids),  who  would  dispossess  that  Qomates 
the  Magian  of  the  crown.  ...  No  one  dared  to  say  anything  con- 
cerning Gomates  the  Magian  until  I  arrived.  Then  I  prayed  to 
Ormazd :  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Bagayadish,  then  it  was,  with  my  faithful  fnerty  I  slew  that  Gomates 
the  Magian,  and  those  who  were  his  chief  followers.  The  fort 
named  Sictachotes,  in  the  district  of  Media  called  Kisiea,  there  I 
slew  him.^*  I  dispossessed  him  of  the  empire.  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  I  became  king :  Ormazd  granted  me  the  sceptre."^" 

The  important  part  taken  by  these  '*  faithful  men**  is  recognised  by 
a  special  paragrai^h  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  inscription :  "  Says 
Darius  the  king — ^These  are  the  men  who  alone  were  there,  when  I 
slew  Gomates  the  Magian,  who  was  called  Bardes ;  *  and  be  adds 
the  names  of  six,  all  Persians — Vidafrana,  Utana^  Gaubaruva, 
Vidamay  BagahukhsJia,  Ardujnanish  ;'•  corresponding  precisely, 
with  one  exception,  to  the  names  of  the  .six  conspirators  as  given  by 
Herodotus  (Darius  himself  being  the  seventh) — ItitaphemeSy  Otanes, 

•H«radl.M.  ^  AsAtMOomdld:  aSuiLZvl.  20-n.  nHerod.L6a. 

**  In  chap.  70,  Darius  is  made  to  say  that  h«  thoni^t  be  alone  kDew^  of  the  Impos- 
ture^ whlcfa  agrees  better  with  tbe  loacrlpUon. 

*>  See  Herod.  L  c  and  chap  M.— Tbe  ciittlDg<off  tbe  ean  and  noee  was  no  vmsaal 
punishment  in  Persia.— Tbe  story  of  Zopyros  (ill.  164. 9eq.%  whether  credlUe  or  not  In 
itself;  Is  founded  on  the  custom ;  and  Darius  records  his  Infliction  of  this  punishment  on 
tbe  rebels  Phraortes  and  Sitrantachmes  (Behistun  Inscription,  ool.  iL  pars.  13, 14).  In 
moAera  times  it  has  been  practised  by  the  Sepoys  in  tbe  mutiny  of  1857,  as  weU  as 
bj  Land  and  the  Star  Chamber.  u  Herodotus  places  this  erent  at  Suss. 

«  Behistun  InscrlpUon,  ooL  i.  par.  13.  ^»  Ibid.  coL  iv.  par.  18. 
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Ocbryas,  ffydameg,  Megabyzus  and  (not  ArdomaneB  but)  AMpOr 
ihinesj*'^  The  slight  discrepancy,  however,  is  one  of  those  which 
rather  confirm  than  invalidate  testimony,  by  shewing  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  mistake  is  easily  accounted  for,  since  Aspathines 
actually  appears  as  the  quiver-bearer  of  Darius  in  the  inscription  on 
that  king*s  tomb  at  Nakahri-RustamJ^ 

§  13.  In  the  face  of  so  striking  an  i^reement,  there  is  little  need 
to  discuss  the  minor  question,  whether  the  conspiracy  was  set  on 
foot  by  Darius,  and  whether  his  claim  to  the  crown  was  at  once 
admitted.  Herodotus  describes  the  plot  as  concocted  by  Otanes;^ 
but  he  agrees  with  the  inscription,  that  nothing  was  actually  done 
till  Darius  anived  at  Susa,^  whither  he  is  made  to  say  that  he 
had  hastened,  with  the  intent  of  killing  the  Magian ;  and  even  then 
Darius  forces  the  other  conspirators  into  action  against  their  will.^ 
Heeren  and  Niebuhr  suppose,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  oonspii-ators 
were  the  heads  of  the  seven  Persian  clans,  or  families,  and  that  they 
met  in  secret  conclave  to  take  measures  for  the  deliverance  of  Persia. 
In  such  a  body  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  Darius, 
now  that  the  male  line  of  Gyrus  was  extinct;"  and  the  other  six 
would  naturally  rank  as  '*  his  faithful  men,'*  or  dutiful  confederates. 
The  sign  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  determined  the  choice, 
may  easily  have  been  contrived  so  as  to  give  the  sanction  of  an 
omen  to  an  existing  right^ 

Inhere  is  no  improbability  in  the  statement  that  the  six,  while 
they  had  yet  the  power  to  do  so,  exacted  a  price  for  the  recognition  of 
their  leader's  claim.    Whether  as  a  new  grant,  or  as  a  confirmation 

"  Tbe  identity  of  <Hane$  and  €Mfrya$  with  Utana  and  Gaubcartna  to  obvious:  that  of 
Mtgab^nu  wiUi  BaifaJbukhiha  has  been  explained  already  (chap.  zxv.  ^  1,  note) ;  and,  on 
the  same  principle  of  noMtliccUibn,  Yidafrana  becomes  Intg^phema  (Just  as  JTa&t^'ya 
becomes  Oambyau) ;  bnt  Eydamtt  is  formed  from  Fidamo,  like  Sj/$Uupa  from  Vishtasp. 
We  have  omitted  the  fathers'  names  for  brevity,  but  one  requires  notice:  Gobryas 
was  the  son  of  Mardonlus  {Mardimiya),  and  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Mardonlus. 
It  is  renuirluble  that /ntapfttfrti«9,  who  stands  first  in  the  inscription,  appears  in  .fischylns 
(who  calls  him  Artaphrenes)  as  the  actual  slayer  of  the  Magian,  and  he  seems  even  to 
be  regarded  as  king  before  Darius  (.£sch.  *  Pers.'  781-3>  The  story  of  hto  execution  by 
IXirius  looks  very  much  like  the  removal  of  a  dangerous  rival,  who  had  presumed  upon 
bis  bidlspensable  services.    (Herod.  iU.  118.) 

7*  Cfee«las  has  only  one  name  right,  Hydames-  besides  Darius  hlmsel£ 

»  Herod.  iU.  70.  »  Ibid,  c  71. 

SI  Hystaspes  (  VuKtatpa,  l.e.  **  the  possessor  of  horses  ")  was  grandson,  in  the  male 
1  i  ne,  of  Arlaramnes,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Telspes,  and  younger  brother  of  Gambyses, 
tbe  great-grandfather  of  Cyrus.  Otanes  was  also  an  Achaemenld,  through  Atossa,  the 
daughter  of  Tetspes,  a  descent  which  could  not  of  course  be  broujsht  into  competition 
with  that  of  Darius.  The  story  of  Cyrus's  dream  seems  to  recognise  the  position  of 
Darius  as  next  heir  to  tbe  crown  after  the  reigning  family  (Herod.  L  309).  We  may  sup* 
pose  that  E^taspes,  like  Gambyses  In  the  revolt  from  Astyages,  derolved  his  claim  upon 
his  son.  At  all  events,  he  was  still  alive  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  commanded  in 
the  war  with  the  rebel  Phraortes  (Behlstun  Inscription,  col.  11.  par.  16 ;  ool.  Hi.  par.  1). 
Olcsias  has  a  curious  story  about  the  manner  of  his  death.    (*  Pers.  Sxc' 4  15.) 

«  H6rod.iil84,M87. 

AHO.  HIST,  2  L 
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of  old  rights,  they  ohtaised  the  following  {MivilegeB : — ^It  was  to 
he  free  to  each,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  enter  the  palace  unan- 
nounced, unless  the  king  were  in  the  company  of  one  of  his  wives ; 
and  the  kii^  was  to  be  bound  to  marry  into  no  £unily  excepting 
those  of  the  conspirators.  The  still  higher  privileges  said  to  have 
been  obtained  by  Otanes,  as  the  price  of  abstaining  from  the  compeT> 
tition — ^the  freedom  of  his  race  for  ever,  and  the  annual  present  of  a 
Median  robe  and  other  gifts  of  honour  (the  Ko^tany—m&j  have 
been  granted  to  him  as  an  Achasmenid."* 

f  14.  It  must  be  assumed  that  all  this  was  settled  before  the 
attack  was  made,  and  not,  as  Herodotus  represents,  after  the  ^^e  days 
of  confusion  which  followed  its  success.  ^*  It  would  have  been  mad- 
ness  to  allow  an  interval  of  anarchy ; "  **  and  such  an  interval  seems 
to  be  imagined  by  Herodotus  only  to  introduce  that  set  debate 
among  the  chieftains,  which  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  purely 
Greek  conception— one  of  those  essays  in  which  the  ancient  his- 
torians are  wont  to  express  their  own  ideas,  or  rather,  perhaps,  those 
agitated  among  their  countrymen,  through  the  persons  of  the  narra- 
tive. We  are  much  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  dash  of  sly  humour 
in  the  sentence — "  At  this  meeting  speeches  were  made,  to  which 
many  of  the  Greeks  give  no  credence,  hut  they  were  made 
nevertheleas'*^  —  that  is,  they  ought  to  have  been  made.  We 
know  not  what  credit  to  attach  to  the  story  that  Prexaspes  now 
atoned  for  the  crime  of  having  been  the  agent  in  the  murder  of 
Smerdis,  by  sacrificing  his  life  in  proclaiming  the  truth  to  the 
people,  and  so  preparing  them  for  what  followed.* 

§  15.  In  the  execution  of  the  plot,  at  all  events,  Darius  took  the 
lead.  He  gained  access  to  the  palace  (or  rather,  as  appears  from 
the  inscription,  to  the  fort  in  Media,  where  the  Magian  had  shut 
himself  up),  as  the  bearer  of  a  despatch  from  his  father  Hystaspes, 
who  was  the  governor  of  Persia.  The  six  **  faithful  men  "  rushed 
in  with  him,  and  two  of  them  were  wounded  in  the  desperate  con- 
flict which  ensued.  The  Mi^;ian  usurper  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  Darius,  his  brother  having  been  killed  before  him ;  and  the 
vicUyn  rushed  out  to  shew  the  heads  of  the  two  impostors  to 
the  people.    The  deception  was  forthwith  avenged  by  a  general 

«  Heiod.  iU.  83,  84.  «*  KawUiuon. 

•>  Herod.  Hi.  80  (oomp.  vt  43,  where  we  seem  to  detect  the  like  hnmoar).  Let  any 
one  read  the  speeches  In  Herodotoe— (and,  once  for  all.  It  la  the  ol^t  of  oar  manual  to 
enooarage,  not  to  si^porsede,  anch  readix^)— andT  jadge  for  hlmaelf.  Only  imagine  a 
Persian  noble  gravely  argcdng— and  Herodotus  gravely  writing  down  his  azgnment— for 
th«  Greek  ivomtfiia  (c.  80)  [  Barely  the  soal  of  Otanes  muM.  in  that  case,  have  passed 
by  metempsychosis  Into  the  person  of  the  great  liviog  historian  of  Greece ! 

M  Herod.  IIL  •tb.—CtaaiM  tells  the  story,  with  different  details,  of  a  certain  Izahatea,  a 
eunuch  who  bad  been  in  the  oonfidence  of  Cambyses,  bat  had  not  been  the  actual 
■layer  of  Smerdis. 
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iPASsacre  of  the  Magians,  which  only  ended  with  the  fall  of  night ; 
aud  the  event  was  commemorated  by  the  great  festival  called 
M<igop?umia,  which  the  Persians  kept  as  the  strictest  in  all  the 
year,  when  no  Magian  might  stir  abroad,  during  the  whole  day  of 
the  feast,  on  pain  of  death.^ 

** Here  for  once"  (observes  Hawlinson)  ''Ctesias  and  our  author 
are  of  accord.  Both  speak  of  the  festival  as  continuing  in  their 
own  day.  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  after  the  Magian  religion 
was  combined  with  the  Persian,  and  while  the  Magi  constituted  the 
priest-caste  of  the  Persian  nation,  this  custom  should  have  been 
maintained.  If,  however,  we  remember  that  the  reign  of  the 
Pseudo-Smerdis  was  not  only  the  triumph  of  a  religion,  but  also 
the  domination  for  a  time  of  the  priests  over  the  warriors,  we  may 
conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  custom  being  still  retained.  It 
would  be  a  perpetual  warning  to  the  priests  against  going  beyond 
the  line  of  their  own  functions,  and  trenchmg  on  the  civil  power." 
The  massacre  of  the  Magians  both  illustrates  and  is  illustrated  by 
that  of  the  Jews  planned  by  Uaman,  and  that  executed  by  the 
Jews  upon  their  assailants  (Esther,  cc.  iii.,  viii.,  iz.). 
V  Herod.  iU.  79 ;  Ct«s.  'Pen.  Exc.'  $  IS. 
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CLIMAX  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE.— DARIUS,  THE 
SON  OP  HYSTASPES.— RC.  521-486. 


^  1.  Bdgn  of  DAUU8 1.,  son  off  Htstasfu.  HU  tlttet  on  bis  tomb.  Wb  Admneiiid 
desoent  His  marriages.  HeisthechamploQorthele0timateboaM,MidoftbeZoroa8- 
trian  religion.  ^  3.  Aniuls  of  the  first  period  of  bia  reign,  in  tb«  Behiston  Inscrip- 
tion. $  3.  Summary  of  the  rebellions  daring  his  first  five  yeaxs.  Prorlnoes  of  the 
empire  at  his  accession.  $  4.  Probable  religioas  element  in  the  rebellions.  ^  6. 
Revolu  of  Soslana  and  Babylonia.  Siege  and  captnre  of  Babjkm.  Its  aeoood  revolt  ■ 
and  severe  poniahment.  $  6.  General  rebellion  of  the  central  and  eastern  provfnoet. 
Second  revolt  of  Soslana.  Combined  revolt  of  Media,  Armenia,  and  Assyria.  The 
pretender  PbraorteA  in  Media.  Osmpaigns  in  Annenia.  ^  T.  Darins  deltets  Phrsortes 
and  recovers  Media.  Revolt  of  Sagartla  put  down.  Hystaq)e8  recovers  Psrthia  and 
HyrcanU.  Margiana  and  Bactrla  qnleted.  $  8.  Revolt  of  Persia  under  a  second 
peeudo-Smerdis- involving  that  of  Arachotia— pat  down  and  punished.  §  9.  New 
rovollB  quelled  in  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  Sada.  ^  10.  Panishnient  of  the  satraps  of 
Lydia  and  Egypt.  $  11.  New  conquests  contemplated.  Atossa  and  I^emocedea. 
Spies  sent  to  Greece.  $  12.  Ck>nque8t  of  the  Punjab.  Voyage  of  Scylax  down  the 
Indus.  Re8oarc«ii  of  India.  ^  13.  The  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius.  ^  14.  Thiaoe 
and  Macedonia  conquered  by  Megabazns.  ^  16.  The  Ionian  revolt  and  the  invatloq 
of  Greece.  Battle  of  Makatron.  Epoch  in  hlstoiy  formed  by  the  Gredc  wars,  d  !•• 
Bevolt  of  Egypt.    Death  of  Darius. 
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§  1.  Darius  I.,*  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  rightly  regarded  as  the 
socond  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  reign  is  dated  from 
the  first  day  of  the  year  answering  to  B.C.  521 ;  and  it  lasted  thirty- 
six  years,  to  Dec.  23,  b.o.  486.  He  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of 
age  when  Cyrus,  in  a  dream,  is  said  to  have  seen  him,  with  wings 
upon  his  shoulders,  overshadowing  Asia  with  the  one  wing,  and 
Europe  with  the  other  (b.o.  530).'  He  would,  therefore,  be  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year  at  his  accession,  and  in  his  sixty-fourth  when 
he  died.  His  descent  has  already  been  described.  In  the  only 
example  of  an  epitaph  inscribed  by  a  Persian  king  upon  his  own 
tomb,  he  calls  himself :  "  Darius,  the  Great  King,  the  King  of  kings ; 
the  King  of  all  inhabited  countries ;  the  King  of  this  great  earth, 
far  and  near ;  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  an  Achssmenian ;  a  Persian,  the 
son  of  a  Persian ;  an  Aryan,  of  Aryan  descent.*' ■ 

Upon  his  accession,  he  connected  himself  with  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Achaemenids  by  marrying  Atossa  and  Artystone,  the  two  sur- 
viving daughters  of  Cyrus :  the  former  came  to  him  with  the 
harem  of  Gcmates ;  the  latter  was  still  a  virgin.  He  also  married 
ParmyB,  the  daughter  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  connected 
himself  with  the  third  Achasmenid  branch  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Otanes.^ 

Throughout  the  Behistun  inscription  Darius  represents  himself  as 
the  hereditary  champion  of  the  AchaBmenids,  against  Gomates  and  all 
other  rebels :  "  The  empire,  of  which  Gomates  the  Magian  dispos- 
sessed Cambyses — that  empire,  from  the  olden  time,  had  been  in  our 
famtly.^^  *  "  As  it  was  before,  so  I  arranged  it,  by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd,  so  that  Gomates  the  Magian  should  not  supersede  our 
family  J*  •  It  is  "  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  "  that  he  does  every- 
thing. His  epitaph  begins  with  this  sentence — "The  great  god 
Ormazd,  he  gave  this  earth,  he  gave  that  heaven,  he  gave  life  to 

1  The  name,  In  old  Persian  Daryavtuh  (doeely  represented  In  tbe  Old  Testament  by 
Daryave$hy,  conies  probably  from  the  root  dor,  "  to  hold*'  which  may  answer  to  Hero' 
dotus'B  interpretation  (vi  98,  ip$9inf> "  ^  restrainer,"  fr.  eipyw,  ratber  than  **  the  doer," 
fir.  rt.  cpy).    Other  Greek  writers  interpret  it  ^p<Ski/uu>c  and  iroAefiucds. 

3  Herod,  i.  209.    Ctesias  makes  Darins  live  fa  years  and  reign  31  ('  Pers.  Exc'  $  19). 

*  Naksh-i-Rnstam  Inscription,  par.  2.— The  translation  of  this  inscription,  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  will  be  found  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  Appendix  to  Book  VII..  Note  A. 
For  a  full  description  of  the  tomb  of  Darius,  and  of  the  others  at  NaJahri-Rustamt 
between  Persepolis  and  Pasargadao.  as  well  as  of  the  Persian  royal  tombs  in  general,  see 
Rawlinson's  '  Five  Monarchies,'  vol.  Iv.  pp.  1 88,  296,  ftc.  We  are  told  by  Ctesias  that 
Darius  constructed  his  own  sepulchre  while  bis  father  and  mother  were  sCUl  living  (Ctes. 
•  Pfera.  Exa'  $  15). 

4  He  had  previously  married  a  daughter  of  Oobryas  (viL  2);  and  he  also  married 
Fhratagune.  Uie  daughter  of  his  brother  Artames. 

*  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  i.  par.  12. 

«  lUd.  coL  1.  par.  14.— We  hardly  need  contrast  this  with  the  Herodotean  picture  of 
the  oonsplrators  first  deciding  on  a  monarchy,  and  then  competing  for  the  crown  b^ 
an  appeal  to  an  omen. 
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mankind ;  he  made  Darins  king,  as  well  the  king  of  the  people  as 
the  lawgiver  of  the  people:"*  and  in  the  oune  spirit  it  closer— 
"  That  which  has  been  done,  all  of  it  I  have  aooomplished  bj  the 
grace  of  Ormazd.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me,  so  that  I  aooom- 
plished the  work.  May  Ormazd  protect  from  injury  me  and  my 
house,  and  this  province  I  That  I  commit  to  Ormazd — that  may 
Ormazd  accomplish  for  me  1  Oh,  people !  the  law  of  Ormazd — ^that 
having  returned  to  you,  let  it  not  perish.  Beware  lest  ye  abandon 
the  true  doctrine  I  **  • 

f  2.  This  restoration  of  the  Zoroastrian  woTahip^  and  the  patting 
down  of  several  rebellions,  are  the  matters  recorded  in  the  great 
trilingual  inscription  at  Behistan,  which  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson 
dates,  from  internal  evidence,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (b.c.  516). 
The  king  expressly  says  that  much  had  been  done  by  him  besides, 
that  was  not  recoiled  in  this  tablet ;  *  and  what  he  has  recorded  he 
himself  sums  up,  in  the  conquest  and  capture  of  nine  "kings," 
leaders  of  rebellions,  and  the  winning  of  nineteen  battles.^  His 
treatment  of  the  defeated  kings  sternly  illustrates  the  profession — 
*'  He  who  has  laboured  for  my  family,  him  well  cherished  I  have 
cherished ;  he  who  has  been  hostile  to  me,  him  well  destroyed  I 
have  destroyed.*  "  All  the  rebel  kings,  except  one  who  was  killed 
by  his  own  followers,  were  put  to  death  when  captured,  three  at  least 
by  crucifixion :  and  two  of  these  were  first  exposed  at  the  gates  of 
the  king*s  palace,  after  their  ears  and  noses  had  been  cut  off. 

§  3.  A  comparison  of  the  summary  of  these  revolts  with  the  list 
of  provinces  over  which  Darius  became  kii^,  shews  the  formidable 
extent  of  the  spirit  of  disaffection.  Such  a  result  always  followed  a 
change  of  government  in  the  loosely-organised  Oriental  empires, 
especially  in  the  form  of  attempts  to  revive  the  native  dynasties, 
as  was  now  the  case  in  Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia,  and  other  pro- 
vinces ;  and  even  Persia  was  ready  to  rise  again  at  the  name  of  a 

^  Nakeh-i-Rostam  InscriptioD.  par.  1.  •  Ibid.  par.  6.  S. 

•  Ibid.  col.  iv.  par.  8.  Probably  the  most  important  of  tb«  acts  omitted  is  the  edict 
Issued  in  his  second  year  (rjc.  620)  for  the  resumption  of  the  building  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv.*6, 24  ;  ▼. ;  yi.),  which  the  Magian  had  interrupted.  Besides  its  sound 
policy,  this  act  may  he  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  restoration  of  the  religious  insdtn 
tlons  annulled  by  the  usurper ;  and  tba  conduct  both  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  seems  to 
shew  the  sympathy  of  those  sealous  Zoroastrians  for  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Jews. 

10  Ibid.  par.  2.— All  the  battles  recorded  are.  of  course,  victories,  as  in  some  national 
monuments  of  hiter  days.  All  the  rebel  leaders  are  **  kings/'  a  di^ty  which  enhances 
the  glory  of  their  defeat  and  capture :  so  that  we  must  be  cautious  of  inferring  the 
complete  establishment  of  their  royal  authority  in  the  rebellious  provinces.  The  record 
careftiUy  distinguishes  between  the  campalgos  conducted  by  Darius  in  person  and  thoK 
committed  to  bis  generals,  who  receive  due  honour  by  the  mention  of  their  names.  But, 
at  the  same  ttme,  all  tlielr  acts  are  ascribed  to  Darius.  As  one  example  out  of  many : 
when  the  satrap  Vlbanus  defeats  the  Arachosian  rebel,  we  read,  *■  There  h€  took  him,  te. 
Then  the  province  submitted  to  me.    This  Is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Arach«tla.'' 

11  Ibid.  par.  3.    Observe  the  intensive  repeUtion.  as  in  H«br»w 
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son  of  Cyrus.  The  empire  of  which  Darius  became  king  embraced, 
as  he  says,  the  following  provinces : — "  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Arabia,^  Egypt ;  those  which  are  of  the  sea  (the  islands), 
Saparda,^  Ionia,  Media,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia,  Zarangia, 
Aria,  Choraamia,  Bactria,  8ogdiana,  Gandaria,  the  Sacaa,  Sattagydia, 
Arachotia,  and  Mecia :  in  all  twenty-three  provinces.'*  ^ 

§  4.  Of  these,  he  had  to  quell  revolts,  during  his  first  six  years,  in 
Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Media,  Armenia,  Parthia, 
Sagnrtia,  Arachotia,  and  Sacia  (besides  Margiana,  which  seems  to 
be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Bactria).  All  the  central  provinces 
constituting  the  original  empire,  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to 
the  head  of' the  Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  several  of  those  of  the 
Iranian  table-land,  had  to  be  reconquered.  The  only  important  pro- 
vinces wanting  to  complete  the  list  are  Lydia  and  Egypt ;  and  even 
in  them,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  the  satraps  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  these  troubles  to  assume  an  insolent  air  of  independence, 
which  only  stopped  short  of  rebellion  through  the  swift  vengeance 
taken  on  them  by  Darius.^  The  king's  constant  reiteration  of  what 
he  had  done  to  suppress  '*  lying,"  and  his  adjuration  of  his  suc- 
cessors to  destroy  it  everywhere,  indicate  that  most  of  these  rebel- 
lions were  connected  with  religion.  There  can,  especially,  be  little 
doubt  that  Magism  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  Median  revolt. 

{  5.  The  first  of  the  insurrections,  however,  in  Susiana  and 
Babylonia,  were  simply  movements  for  national  independence,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dynastic  troubles  in  Persia.  **  During  all  the  time 
that  the  Magus  was  king,  and  while  the  seven  were  conspiring,  the 
Babylonians  had  profited  by  the  troubles,  and  had  made  themselves 
ready  against  a  siege."  " 

n  Herodotus  ezpretsly  excepts  Arabia,  which  he  sagrs  had  a  Mendly  leagae  with 
Persia  (Ul.  88).  m  Lydia  seeaas  to  be  Included  under  this  namew 

14  Befalstuii  Inacrlpttoo,  col.  L  par  «.— It  Is  worth  while  to  compare  this  wltti  the 
final  list,  tn  the  Ifakak-i'Jtuttam  epitaph,  of  the  countries  **  vkieh  I  have  acquirtd 
begidet  Fertia :  Media,  Susiana,  Psrthia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdlana,  Chorasmia,  Zarangia, 
ArachotiA,  Sattagydla,  GimdariOt  India,  the  Sacaa  Amyrgll,  the  Sacan  bowmen,  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Arabia.  Egypt,  Armenia,  Saparda,  Ionia,  the  Saoa  beyond  the  tea  (L  e. 
Scythians  north  of  the  Euzlne),  the  loniatu  toko  uear  hdmeU  (European  Greeks),  the 
Bvdians,  the  Comtatu,  the  ifanaiw,  and  the  Ckaracmi  (/y*  The  additions  to  the 
former  list  are  denoted  by  italics. 

u  Uerod.  ili.  126 ;  iv.  166j— Herodotus  seems  too  much  occupied  with  bis  main  suttJect 
(the  Peretan  invasion  of  Qreeoe)  to  notice  the  rebellions  recorded  in  the  inscription, 
except  the  great  Median  revolt,  and  (apparently  the  twoconftised  together)  of  Babylonia, 
which  belong  naturally  to  his  account  of  those  oouutrlea  From  the  accession  of  Darius 
be  passes  on  at  once  to  the  constitution  of  the  satrapies  (UL  89) ;  and  he  only  glances 
inddentoUy  at  '•  the  troubles  of  the  season  "  (111.  126). 

M  Herod.  Hi.  160.— Besides  its  romantic  details  (such  as  the  self>mu(llation  of  Zopyms, 
in  order  to  execute  his  plot  for  betraying  the  dty),  there  are  difficulties  In  identifying 
the  story  of  Herodotus  with  either  of  the  two  revolts  of  the  ioscription.  Ctesias  ascribes 
the  siege  to  Xerxes,  and  tells  the  story  of  Zopyrus  diiferently  ('  Pers.  Excl'  ^  22).  Hero- 
dotus also  seems  to  allude  to  a  capture  of  Babylon  (or  at  all  events  a  hostile  visit)  by 
Xerxes  (i.  183). 
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In  Susiaoa  Atrines  declared  himself  king,  calling  himself  Itnane^ 
that  is,  the  old  royal  name  Umman ;  while  in  Babylonia  a  certain 
Nidintabelus  assumed  the  crown,  as  being  Nebuchadnezzar  {Nabu" 
kudrachara),  son  of  Nabonidus;  and  the  whole  state  went  ovor 
to  him.  Atrines  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  force  sent  against  him, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  I>Guius.  The  king  marched  in  person 
(^;ainst  the  Babylonians,  who  held  the  Tigris  with  an  army  and 
vessels.  Darius  forced  the  passage,**  and  gained  a  second  battle,  on 
his  march  towards  Babylon,  at  Zazana  on  the  Euphrates.^ 

In  his  brief  official  style,  Darius  adds  that  he  pursued  the  pre- 
tender, who  had  fled  with  his  faithful  horsemen  to  Babylon,  took 
the  city,  and  slew  Nidintabelus  there.^  But  it  appears  from 
Herodotus  that  the  Babylonians  made  a  long  and  desperate  resist- 
ance. They  had  reduced  the  mouths  to  be  fed  by  strangling  all  the 
females,  except  their  mothers,  and  one  other  woman  for  each 
household ;  and  these  were  employed  in  making  brrad.  Contemptu- 
ously confident,  as  in  the  time  of  Gyrus,  in  the  strength  of  their 
defences,  they  were  also  watchful  enough  to  baffle  the  means  by 
which  the  city  had  then  been  taken ;  and  for  twenty  months'*  they 
held  out  against  the  whole  power  of  the  empire,  which  Darius  had 
drawn  together  for  the  siege."  Under  the  story  of  the  stratagem  of 
Zopyrus  there  may  perhaps  lurk  the  fact  of  a  treacherous  admissiOQ 
of  the  Persian  army.  The  capture  of  the  city  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  temple  of  Belus,  where  some  of  the  insurgents  had  found 
refuge  for  a  time." 

The  story  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Darius  seems  better  soitod 
to  the  repression  of  the  uoond  revolt  of  Babylon,  some  three  yean 
hiter,  when  a  certain  Aracus,  an  Armenian  resident  of  Babylonia, 
again  personated  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabonidus,  and  was  de- 
feated and  taken  by  the  general  Intaphres.    Darius  would  naturally 

17  Behistnn  Inscription.  ooL  L  par.  lS-19. 

IS  December,  probably,  of  b.g.  530.  The  events  are  dated  by  tfa«  Persian  wumtkg,  bat 
the  yean  are  not  glren.  Those  oonvenant  with  the  Persian  calendar,  however,  have 
been  able,  by  following  the  order  of  the  months,  to  make  out  the  years  with  fklr  proba- 
bility. This  Is,  In  fact,  the  intenial  evidence  which  detennloee  the  period  embraced  by 
the  InscripUon.         i*  Ibid.  ooL  IL  par.  1.       »  Probably  Jan.  B.C.  619.  to  SepU  ^Xi,  618. 

n  Herod.  UL  161, 168.— This  siege  appean  to  be  that  mentioned  first  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, fsom  Uie  clrcmnstance  that  It  was  conducted  by  Darius  in  perMo.  Read  chapters 
161-160  for  the  romantic  bat  very  improbable  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which  Zopyrus 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  Babylonians  in  order  to  betray  the  city,  of  which  we  have 
the  counterpart  In  Roman  history  (Liv.  L  64  ;  Ovid.  •  Fast'  IL  691,  ftc),  and  the  origin  of 
which  Is  traced  by  Sir  Henry  Rawllnson  to  a  certain  standard  CHental  tale,  applied.  In 
different  age^  by  the  Persian  bards  and  tradltioniKts  to  Finu  and  the  Hiyathelah.  Ij 
Abu  Rifaan  to  Kanlshka  and  the  Indians,  and  by  the  historlaxu  of  Gashmere  to  their 
famous  king,  Lalltaditya  rXote  to  Behistun  Inscription,  p.  xvi. ;  Bawlinson's  HenxL. 
NutA  ad  loc.).  Zopyrus  wA  for  many  years  satrap  of  Babylonia,  as  the  reward  (accord- 
tag  to  HerodotUH)  of  bis  self-devoUon,  which  Cteslas  ascribes  to  his  son  Hegabyzos,  who 
was  one  of  Xerzes's  hIx  groat  generals  (Herod.  vlL  82).  and  afterwards  commanded  tba 
PerdMiB  In  Egypt  (111.  leo).  «•  (Jomp.  Horxid.  lU.  168  wlUi  L  ISa. 
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be  the  more  inceDsed  at  the  opportunity  taken  for  this  second  revolt, 
when  he  was  occupied  with  the  formidable  rebellions  of  Media  and 
Persia.**  On  the  first  occasion  he  only  mentions  the  execution  of 
the  rebel  king  Nidintabelus ;  ^  but  on  the  second  the  record — *^  I 
gave  orders  that  they  should  crucify  both  Aracus  and  the  chief  men 
who  were  with  him  **  *" — ^agrees  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  that 
nearly  3000  of  the  leading  citizens  were  selected  for  crucifixion." 
The  statement,  that  Darius  destroyed  the  wall  and  tore  down  the 
gates,  which  had  not  been  done  by  Cyrus,  is  probably  to  be  accepted 
in  a  modified  sense ;  for  parts  of  the  enormous  walls  were  standing 
long  after.'' 

§  6.  The  occupation  of  Darius  in  Babylonia  with  this  long  and 
critical  war  was  seized  as  the  opportunity  for  a  general  revolt  of 
the  central,  northern,  and  eastern  provinces.  "  While  I  was  at 
Babylon,  these  are  the  countries  which  revolted  against  me: 
Persia,  Susiana,  Media,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Parthia,  Margiana,  Satta- 
gydia,  Sada.""  Susiana,  whose  indomitable  spirit  of  independence 
we  have  seen  under  the  Assyrian  empire,  rose  under  a  Persian 
named  Martes  {Martiya),  who  gave  himself  out  as  Imanes 
(Imanish)^  of  the  old  royal  line  of  Susiana.  But  Darius  no  sooner 
turned  towards  Susiana  than  the  people  themselves  put  the  pre- 
tender to  death. 

The  most  serious  of  all  these  troubles  was  the  revolt — apparently 
in  concert^of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Armenia,  drawing  after  them 
some  of  the  eastern  Iranian  provinces.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Medes  was  a  niovement  to  recover  their  independence  and  supremacy 
under  Phraortes  {Fravartiih),  who  assumed  the  name  of  "  Xathrites 
{Khthathrita)^  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares :"  and  Armenia,  with  Assjnria 
as  a  helper,  seems  to  have  struck  for  its  old  independent  alliance 
with  Media.  Before  Darius  was  ready  to  leave  Babylon,  the  pre-» 
tender  was  recognised  as  king  throughout  all  Media ;  and  Darius 
thinks  it  worthy  of  siiecial  record,  that  **'  the  army  of  Persians  and 
Medes  that  was  with  me,  that  remained  faithful  to  me."  Darius  sent 
Hydarnes,  one  of  his  six  ''  faithful  men,"  with  the  truly  imperial 
order, — "  Go  forth  and  smite  that  Median  state,  which  does  not  call 
itself  mine."**    Of  course  Hydarnes  did  so— according  to  the  inscrip- 

s>  Behlstim  IiuGriptlon.  ool.  HI.  par.  13.  >*  Ibid.  ooL  iL  par.  1. 

Sft  ibid.  coL  iii.  par.  14,  in  the  Scythlc  Tenlon.  »  Herod.  Ui.  159. 

tf  Herod,  iii.  169.    See  Kawllaaon'H  note. 

»  Behiston  inscription,  ool.  iL  par  2.— This  la  a  ninMiiary.  not  necessarily  Implying 
that  all  these  provinces  rose  at  onoe,  nor  that  they  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  rising. 
It  should  be  observed  too»  In  reading  tbe  inscription,  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  exact 
chronological  order.  Oonaecntlve^paragrapbs  often  refer  to  simultaneous  events ;  and  a 
later  paragraph  sumeUmes  takes  up  events  antecedent  to  those  in  former  paragraphs. 

»  Evidently  the  old  royal  name  Uraman,  which  often  occurs  In  the  Assyrian  records. 

>o  Probably  meaning  "emperor,"  from  JTAjA^am,  *< empire."  Sir  H.  Rawlinson'a 
-  Vocab.'  '^  Behisiun  inscripUnn.  cuL  11  par.  e. 
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tion ;  but  the  sequel  shows  that  ^  he  waited  for  (Darius's)  arrival  in 
Media,"  by  no  means  as  a  complete  victor. 

Another  army,  despatched  against  Armenia,  mider  an  Armenian 
named  Dadarses,  gained  in  like  manner  three  victories ;"  and  he 
also  waited  for  Darius,  but  in  such  a  position  that  the  Armenians 
were  able  to  make  a  desoMit  upon  Assyria.  Here  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  a  second  army,  which  Darius  had  detached  for  the  Armenian 
war,  under  Yomises,  a  Persian ;  who  defeated  them,  first  in  Assyria 
and  afterwards  in  Armenia.  Yomises  also  waited  in  Armenia  till 
Darius  arrived  in  Media.** 

§  7.  At  length,  apparently  in  the  summer  of  b.g.  518,  the  king 
marched  from  Babylon  into  Media.  Phraortes  marched  to  meet 
him,  and  gave  battle  at  a  place  called  Eudrus ;  where  the  rebel^s 
utter  defeat  made  Darius  master  of  Eobatana.  Phraortes  fled  with 
his  horsemen  as  far  as  Rhages,  probably  hoping  to  make  head  in 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  which  had  risen  in  his  cause;  but  a  foioe 
sent  by  Darius  took  hun  prisoner,  and  brought  him  back  to  Ecba* 
tana.  Hero,  mutilated  of  h*8  nose,  ears,  and  tongue,  he  was  kept 
chained  at  the  palace-door  long  enough  for  ''all  the  kingdom  to 
know  to  him  '* — a  precaution  against  future  personation — and  finally 
crucified.  His  chief  followers  were  put  to  death  in  the  citadd  of 
Ecbatana.** 

The  same  punishment  of  mutilation,  exposure  at  the  palace-gates, 
and  crucifixion,  was  inflicted  on  a  Sagarttan  named  Sitrantachmes,** 
who,  after  the  example  of  Phraortes,  had  claimed  to  be  "  the  king  of 
Sagartia,  of  the  mot  of  Qyaxarea."**  He  was  executed  at  Arbela, 
whither  we  may  suppose  that  Darius  had  advanced  on  his  way  to 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  which  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Phraortes. 

**  Hystaspes,  my  fa^er  " — ^says  the  inscripti(Mi' — **  was  in  Parthia 
(as  governor) :  the  people  revolted  and  forsook  him  ;^  and  they  seem 
to  have  invaded  Media  in  support  of  Phraortes,  for  it  is  there  that 
Hystaspes  is  said  to  have  defeated  them.^  Reinforced  by  Darius, 
who  had  now  advanced  as  far  as  Rhages,  Hystaspes  gained  a  seoond 
and  decisive  battle  in  Parthia,  and  the  province  was  recovered.** 
The  revolt  of  Margiana,  under  a  native  leader,  Phraates — a  name 

"  May  to  Ootober,  probably  ba  619.  *>  Janaary  and  May.  bj&  518. 

**  Behifitun  Inacription,  ooL  U.  par.  IS.  Profeaaor  BawlioBon  obaerveSk  thftt,  **  So  far 
■8  any  aubstratum  of  bistorloal  tnith  ia  to  be  disoeraed  in  the  Book  of  Jadith,  the  alla- 
rion  would  be  to  thli  rebellion,  its  aappreaaion,  and  its  further  conaeqnencea.  Arphax«d 
who  dwelt  At  EcbaUuia«  and  was  taken  at  Rba^Keflt  reprewnta  Xatbritea,  wboee  real  name 
waa  Phraortes;  Nabuchodonoaor  la  Dariua.  The  notes  of  time  (Iv.  3  and  6)  anit  this 
period."  ('  Five  Monarchiea,'  toL  It.  p.  410,  note.)  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  Hoo- 
dotas  aUodea  to  thia  Median  revolt  in  the  passage  0.  130)  >—'' Afterwards  the  Medes 
repented  of  their  submission,  and  revolted  fh>m  Darius,  but  were  dtf<faied  m  batOt,  aikd 
again  reduced  to  snttlectlon."  (See  Rawlins^m'B  note  od  loc,  and  Orote'a  *Qreece,' 
vol.  iv.  p.  304,  note.)  «  -  The  strong  leopard."  evidently  a  Taraaian  naii». 

■•  Behlstun  Inscription.  ooL  iL  par.  14.  t  IbUL  par.  16,  Sqythio  version. 

••  April.  «.a  617.  m  July.  b.c.  617 ;  iUd.  ooL  lU.  pars.  I.  2. 
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long  afterwards  famous  in  the  line  of  Parthian  kings — was  subdued 
by  Dadarses,  the  satrap  of  Bactria.^ 

§  8.  While  Darius  was  thus  engaged  in  the  north-eastern  pro- 
YinceSy  another  Pseudo-Smerdis,  named  Veisdates,  arose  in  Persia 
itself,  and  the  fondness  of  the  Persians  for  the  house  of  Cyrus,  or 
jealousy  towards  Darius,  gained  the  pretender  the  crown : — *^  Then 
the  Persian  people  who  were  at  home,  being  at  a  distance  (from  roe), 
revolted  from  me :  they  went  oyer  to  that  Yeisdates :  Jw  became 
king  of  Persia  V  ^  But  again  the  Peisian  and  Median  army  remained 
faithful  to  Darius ;  and  he  seems  to  have  sent  forward  the  main 
body  of  them,  under  Artabardes,^'  a  Persian,  while  he  followed  with 
his  own  select  force  of  Persians.  After  an  obstinate  conflict,  in 
which  Artabardes  gained  two  victories,*'  Veisdates  was  taken,  with 
his  chief  adherents,  and  Darius  crucified  them  in  Persia.^ 

llie  province  of  Arachotia,  into  which  the  pretender  had  sent  an 
army,  was  successfully  defended,  or  perhaps  rather  regained,  by  its 
satrap  Yibanus  (  Vivanok)^  who  took  the  insurgent  leader  prisoner, 
and  slew  him  with  his  chief  adherents.^ 

§  9.  This  Persian  insurrection  created  an  opportunity  for  the 
second  revolt  of  Babylon,  under  the  Armenian  Aracus,  the  sup- 
pression and  punishment  of  which  has  been  related  above:  the 
officer  who  put  it  down  was  a  Hede,  named  Intaphres.  This  is  the 
last  of  the  revolts  recorded  in  the  first  three  columns  of  the  Behistun 
Inscription :  the  fourth  is  a  summary,  the  tone  of  its  final  words 
marking  the  conclusion  of  the  record.  A  fifibh  column,  added  as  a 
kind  of  supplement)  mentions  a  third  revolt  of  Susiana,  which  was 
put  down  by  Gobryas,  and  one  of  Sacia,  which  was  suppressed  by 
Darius  himself. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  invaluable  official  document. 

§  10.  The  cessation  of  these  pressing  dangers  at  the  heart  of  the 
empire  left  Darius  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  insolent  assumptions 
of  the  satraps  of  Lydia  and  Egypt  Oroetes,  the  governor  of  Sardis, 
^who,  during  the  last  illness  of  Cambysea,  had  dared  to  put  to  death 

^  October,  B.a  517 ;  ibid.  para.  3, 4.  Whether  Duiiu  himflelf  proceeded  from  Rhages 
into  Parthia  and  Bactria  cannot  be  determined  from  the  customary  phraae— "  This  is 
what  was  done  hy  me  in  Bactria;"  bnt  the  phrase  in  the  next  paragraph— " the  other 
Peraian  forces  accompanied  me  to  Media  "—Implies  that  he  had  advanced  beyond  that 
province. 

*i  Beh.  Inscr.  par.  5.  The  phrase—*'  he  rose  up  a  pxond  time  "—probably  refers  back 
to  the  first  personation  of  Smerdis  by  Oomates— and  it  may  allude  to  a  similar  religions 
element  in  the  insarrection.  •*  It  is  possible  that  the  second  Psendo-Smerdis.  like  the  flrtt, 
favoured  Magism.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  party  among  the  Perelans  themselves  to 
whom  the  ZortMstrian  seal  of  Darius  was  distasteful."  (KawUnson, '  Five  Monarchies,' 
voL  iv.  p.  412,  note.)  <•  In  Perrlan  Artavardiya, "  very  celebrated." 

4  May  and  July.  b.c.  5lT.  **  Beh.  Inscr.  pard.  5-8. 

4»  April.  B  c.  616 ;  ibid.  par&  9-12.  Though  all  the  three  battles  are  claimed  as  victim 
ries,  H  looks  very  much  as  if  a  first  success  of  the  insurgent  leader  in  Arachotia  were 
reiled  under  the  commission  of  the  Pseudo^merdls— ^'  Go  fbrth  and  smite  Vlbanos,  and 
the  state  wUch  acknowledges  king  Darius  "  (par.  9). 
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his  master's  ally,  Polycrates  of  Samos,^  not  only  abstained  from 
aiding  Darius  against  the  Magian,^  but  took  advantage  of  "the 
troubles  of  the  season"  to  slay 'his  private  enemy,  Mitrobates,  the 
satrap  of  Dascylium,  and  his  son,  and  to  add  his  satrapy  of  Phrygia 
to  those  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  He  kept  a  thousand  Persians  as  his 
body-guard,  and  when  Darius  sent  him  a  mandate  of  recal,  he  caused 
the  courier  to  be  waylaid  on  his  return,  and  neither  man  nor  horse 
was  heard  of  again.^  Not  wishing,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
empire,  to  make  war  on  so  strong  a  vassal,  Darius  appealed  to  the 
ohief  of  the  Persians  to  accomplish  the  affair  by  skill  without  foroe 
or  tumult  One,  chosen  by  lot  from  among  thirty  who  offered  them- 
selves, set  out  for  Sardis  with  a  budget  of  despatches  sealed  with 
the  king's  signet  Delivering  them  one  by  one  to  the  royal  secre- 
tary in  the  satrap's  full  court,  he  tested  the  temfier  of  the  guards 
by  the  reverence  they  shewed  for  the  king's  letters;  and  then  he 
handed  the  two  decisive  mandates  to  the  secretary,  who  read — "  Per- 
sians, King  Darius  forbids  you  to  guard  Oroetes:"  and  the  soldiers 
laid  down  their  spears : — *^  King  Darius  commands  the  Persians  who 
are  in  Sardis  to  kill  Orcetes :"  and  the  guards  drew  their  swords  and 
slew  him  on  the  spot^  Thus  early  was  the  principle  established, 
which  in  later  times  has  been  embodied  in  the  fatal  missive  of  the 
bowstring.  The  punishment  of  Aryandes,  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
with  death,  for  daring  to  issue  a  silver  coinage  of  his  own  in  imita- 
tion of  the  king's  gold,  is  referred  by  Herodotus  to  a  later  period.''^ 

§  11.  Having  thus  restored  the  empire,  Darius  pursued  new  mili- 
tary expeditions  and  conquests  in  the  true  spirit  of  its  founder.^  To 
the  energy  of  youth  was  added  the  fear  that  quiet  might  breed  new 

«  Herod.  iiL  130-125 ;  oomp.  c.  4A.  The  romantic  and  tragic  atory  of  Polycrates 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Greece.  The  legend  of  hia  friendship  with  Aroaaia,  and  his  vain 
sacrifice  to  ayert  the  fate  threatened  by  hIa  unlnterrapted  good  fortune  (Herod.  UL  40-43) 
forms  the  theme  of  one  of  Scbllter'a  finest  ballads—"  The  Ring  of  Polycrates.** 

«7  The  words  of  Herodotus  (lit.  126)-**  During  all  the  time  that  the  Maglan  sat  ixpon 
the  throne,  Orcetes  remained  at  Sardis.  and  brought  no  help  to  the  Peralansb  vAom  the 
ifadet  had  robbed  cf  Ihe  aovereipnty**— form  the  sole  authority  for  making  the  Magian 
usurpation  a  Median  nvolt.  After  the  clear  account  given  in  the  Behlatun  Inscriptico 
It  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  Herodotus  meant  this,  he  made  a  mistake. 

«  Herod,  ill.  126.  The  *  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border'  ftirnishea  a  panUel  In  the 
fkte  of  the  messenger  sent  by  the  king  to  warn  Lord  Soolia— 

*'  Qy  treacherous  sleight  they  aeised  the  knight 
Before  he  rode  or  ran ; 
And  through  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
They  plunged  him,  horse  and  man." 

•  Heiod.  ill  127-8. 

90  Herod.  !▼.  166.  Some  extant  medala  are  supposed  to  belong  to  this  **  AryandSc** 
silver  coinage.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  note  to  Herod,  cul  loc,  and  Bawlinson, 
'  Five  Monarchies.'  voL  iv.  p  414.  note.)  In  connection  with  this  atory  Herodotns  men- 
tlons  the  extreme  purity  of  the  gold  coinage  of  Darius,  wMch  Aryandes  tmltaled  in 
equally  pure  tUver.  The  gold  "  stater  of  J)arius  "  or  "  Darlo  "  was  a  celebnttod  coini 
and  there  were  also  aUver  Darics.  (See '  Diet,  of  Antiq.'  «.  v. ;  and  RawUnaan'B  note  to 
Herod.  viL  28.)  si  gee  chap.  xxr.  $  6. 
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revolts;  and  by  snch  motives,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  he  was 
urged  by  queen  Atossa — at  the  instigation  of  the  Greek  physician 
Democedes — to  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  while  he  himself  was  minded 
to  construct  a  bridge  which  should  join  Asia  to  Europe,  and  so  to  carry 
war  into  Scythia."  It  seems  to  have  been  according  to  an  Oriental 
idea  of  right,  and  not  as  a  mere  pretext,  that  he  claimed  to  punish 
the  Scythians  for  their  invasion  of  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares." 
So  he  contented  himself,  for  the  present,  with  sending  spies  to  Greece 
under  the  guidance  of  Democ»des,^  and  with  the  reduction  of 
Samos." 

§  12.  The  Scythian  expedition,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
preceded  by  the  extension  of  the  empire  eastward  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Afghanistan — the  limit  reached  by  Cyrus — over  the  valley 
of  the  Indus.'*  The  process  of  this  conquest  is  only  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  incidentally,  and  as  if  its  motive  were  geographical 
curiosity  respecting  the  course  of  the  Indus  and  the  crocodiles  which 
were  found  in  no  other  river,  save  the  Nile.*^  His  account  would 
seem,  indeed,  to  imply  that  the  Persians  had  already  sufficient  power 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  effect  a  voyage  down  it  in  safety.  The 
voyage  was  conducted  by  a  Greek  navigator,  Scylax,  of  Caryanda, 
on  the  Carian  coast,  who,  starting  from  a  city  called  Caspatyrus 
sailed  down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  reached  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  months. 
^  After  this  voyage  was  completed,  Darias  conquered  the  Indians, 
and  made  use  of  the  sea  in  those  parts."  "  The  part  of  India  thus 
added  to  the  empire,  including  the  Punjab  and  apparently  Scinde, 
yielded  a  tribute  exceeding  that  of  any  other  province,  namely, 

«  Herod  Ul.  134.  M  Herod.  Iv.  1. 

M  Herod.  UL  135-138.  On  the  amount  of  credit  dae  to  this  story,  which  Herodotus 
doabtleesly  derived  ttcm  the  descendants  of  Democedes.  compare  Rawlinaon,  note,  <»d  Zoe. 
and  *Flve  Monarchies,'  vol.  Iv.  43S;  Orote,  *Hlst.  of  Greece,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  347-351 ;  and 
Oahlmann,  *  Life  of  Herod.'  viL  $  4. 

»  Herod.  111.  139-149.  The  statement  that  this  was  "  the  first  city.  Greek  or  barbarian. 
that  Darins  conquered."  If  of  any  weight,  most  refer  to  new  conquesU.  Herodotus  places 
the  reduction  of  Samos  before  the  siege  of  Bal^lon.  referring  probably  to  the  tecond 
Babylonian  Insurrection. 

**  **  The  approximate  date  of  the  Indian  expedition  is  gathered  from  a  comparison  of 
the  three  lists  of  Persian  provlnoes  contained  In  the  Inscriptions  of  Darius.  In  the 
earliest,  that  of  fiehistun,  India  does  not  appear  at  all.  It  was  not  therefore  conquered 
by  B.a  SIS.  In  the  second,  that  of  Persepolis,  India  appears  a  tolitary  addition  to  the 
earlier  list  In  the  third,  that  of  Naksh-t-Rustam,  India  is  mentioned,  together  with  a 
number  of  new  provinces,  among  which  is  Scjfthia  beyond  the  tea.  We  see  by  this  that 
the  Indian  preceded  the  S<7thlan  expedition.  If  that  took  place  b.c.  008,  tbe  Indian 
must  have  fkllen  between  b.o.  515  and  dc.  509."  (Bawlinson, '  Five  Monarchies,'  voL  iv. 
note  on  pp.  433-4.)  »7  Herod,  iv.  44. 

«  Herod,  iv.  44.  The  last  phrase  is  connected  with  the  argument  of  the  whole  passage 
^tbat  Asia,  like  AfHca,  was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  position  of  Caspatyrus  (comp. 
Herod,  ill.  102)  is  much  disputed ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  on  the  northern  part 
of  the  coarse  of  tbo  Indus  through  the  Punjab,  or  perhaps  on  one  of  its  tributaries.  Re- 
specting tbe  qmrious  Per^lus  of  Scylax.  and  the  fhigments  of  the  genuine  work,  see 
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960  talentB  of  gold-dust,"  and  added  a  body  of  brave  soldiers  to  the 
army.  These  troops  from  the  farthest  East — ^beyond  which  all  was 
believed  to  be  an  uninhabited  desert  of  sand  ^—appeared  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  in  their  ootton  dresses,  with  their  bows  of  cane  and  arrows  of 
cane  tipped  with  iron,  and  so  met  the  Greeks  on  the  field  of  Platsea.*' 

f  13.  llie  Scifthian  Expedition  of  Darius  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Herodotus,  whose  curious  accounts  of 
the  people  furnish  matter  rather  for  the  disquisitions  of  the  ethno- 
logist than  for  the  narrative  of  the  historian.  The  great  result  of 
the  expedition,  in  which  the  king  and  his  army  narrowly  escaped 
destruction,  was  the  gaining  of  a  permanent  footing  in  Europe  by 
the  conquest  of  Thrace  and  the  submission  of  Macedonia.  Enough 
has  been  said  above  of  the  ethnic  character  of  the  Scythic  tribes, 
who  led  a  life  partly  agricultural,  but  chiefly  nomad,  in  the  great 
steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  beyond  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus 
Meeotis  (Sea  of  Azov).  We  have  stated  the  alleged  motive  of 
Darius  for  attempting  their  subjugation.  The  idea  that,  while  con- 
templating the  invasion  of  Greece,  he  felt  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing his  conminnications  through  Thrace  against  inroads  from  beyond 
the  Danube,  seems  rather  far-fetched. 

It  was  probably  in  b.o.  608  ^  that  Darius,  having  collected  a 
fleet  of  600  ships,  from  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  an  army  of  700,000 
or  800,000  men  from  all  the  nations  of  his  empire,  crossed  the 
Hellespont  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  marched  to  the  Danube,  con- 
quering on  his  way  the  Thracians  within,  and  the  Gets  beyond, 
the  Great  Balkan.  The  Danube  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  formed 
of  the  vessels  of  the  lonians,  just  above  the  apex  of  its  Delta. 
The  confusion  in  the  geography  of  Herodotus  makes  it  as  difficult 
as  it  is  unprofitable  to  trace  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  march, 
which  Herodotus  carries  beyond  the  Tanais  (Don),  and  probably 
as  far  north  as  50°  lat.  The  Scythians  retreated  before  Darius, 
avoiding  a  pitched  battle,  and  using  every  stratagem  to  detain  the 

tbe  *IMct.  of  Greek  and  Bom.  Blog/  «.  «l  The  voyage  of  Scylax  was  repeated  by 
Nearchus.  the  admiral  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  except  that  he  returned  home  up  tbe 
Persian.  Instead  of  the  AFftblan,  Gull  »  Herod,  ill  94. 

M  Herod.  UL  98 ;  !▼.  40.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  great  sandy  tract  whkfa  extends 
north  of  the  Himalaya  for  3000  miles.  "  The  India  of  Herodotns  is  the  true  ancient 
India  (the  JBapta  ffendu  of  the  Vendidad),  the  region  about  the  Upper  Indus,  best 
known  to  us  at  present  under  the  name  of  the  Punjab,  Herodotus  knows  nothing  of 
the  great  southern  peninsula."    (Rawllnson's  note  ad  toe.) 

<i  Herod,  vii.  65;  vUi.  113;  ix.  31.  The  student  should  read  the  curious  account  of 
the  Indians  in  Herodotus  (liL  97-106>  He  marks  the  limited  extent  of  the  conqnests  of 
Darius  by  speaking  of  certain  tribes  of  Indians  whose  "  country  is  a  long  way  from 
Persia  towards  the  south :  nor  had  king  Dariut  ever  any  atUhority  orer  fftem  *•  (c  101 ). 
The  notion  of  some  writers,  that  the  conquests  of  Darius  extended  to  the  valley  of  th« 
Ganges,  arises  trom  a  confusion  of  the  Gandariant  of  Herodotus  and  tbe  inscriptions  with 
the  Gangarida  of  later  writers.  The  former,  as  well  as  the  SaUagydiang,  belong  to 
AfghanitUm.  ei  Clmtoo. 
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Persians  in  the  country  till  they  shonld  perish  from  famine.  When 
Darius  seemed  inextricably  involyed,  a  herald  arrived  in  his  camp 
with  a  strange  present  from  the  Scythian  princes — a  bird,  a  moose, 
a  frog,  and  five  arrows.  The  king  saw  in  this  a  surrender,  signi* 
iied  by  the  symbols  of  earth,  water,  the  means  of  motion,  and  the 
weapons  of  war :  but  Gobryas,  the  former  conspirator,  gave  a  truer 
interpretation — ''  Unless,  Persians,  ye  can  turn  into  biids  and  fly  up 
into  the  sky,  or  make  yourselves  frogs  and  take  refuge  in  the  fens, 
ye  will  never  make  escape  from  this  land,  but  die  pierced  by  our 
arrows."®  Darius  saw  that  it  was  full  time  to  use  the  surer  means  of 
escape  supplied  by  his  own  ndlitary  genius.  Leaving  his  sick  behind, 
with  the  camp-fires  lighted  and  the  asses  tethered,  to  make  the  enemy 
believe  that  he  was  still  in  their  front,  he  retreated  in  the  night. 

1'he  pursuing  Scythians  missed  his  line  of  march,  and  came  first 
to  the  place  where  the  Ionian  ships  bridged  the  Danube.  Failing 
to  persuade  the  Greek  generals  to  break  by  the  same  act  both  the 
bridge  and  the  yoke  of  Darius,^  they  marched  back  to  encounter 
the  Persian  army.  But  their  own  previous  destruction  of  the  wells 
led  them  into  a  difierent  route;  and  Darius  got  safe,  but  with  diffi- 
culty, to  the  Danube.  In  the  darkness  of  night,  the  army  was 
struck  with  terror  at  the  supposed  desertion  of  the  lonians,  who 
had  withdrawn  the  nearest  ships,  at  once  to  prevent  an  attack  from 
the  Scythians  and  make  them  believe  that  the  bridge  was  broken. 
But  a  certain  Egyptian,  who  had  a  louder  voice  than  any  man  in  the 
world,  shouted  across  the  gap  to  Histiaeus,  the  Milesian  general :  the 
bridge  was  restored,  and  the  army  passed  to  the  southern  bank.^ 
The  contrast  between  the  adventures  of  Darius  and  Napoleon  in 
Russia  is  one  of  the  most  striking  parallels  in  history. 

1 14.  The  Hellespont  was  crossed  by  means  of  the  fleet  with  which 
the  strait  had  been  guarded  by  Megabazus,  or,  more  probably, 
H^abyzus;  and  the  second  opportunity  was  barred  against  a 
rising  of  the  Greek  colonies.  Darius  knew  how  to  discern  between 
the  policy  of  Histiaeus  and  the  loyalty  of  Megabazus ;  for,  being 
asked,  as  he  broke  a  pomegranate, ''  what  he  would  like  to  have 
in  as  great  plenty  as  the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate  P"  he  answered, 
'*  Had  I  as  many  men  like  Megabazus  as  there  are  seeds  here,  it 
would  please  me  better  than  to  be  lord  of  Greece."  On  this  enterprise 
his  mind  was  now  set,  and  to  prepare  the  way,  he  left  Megabazus  in 
Europe  with  80,000  troops  to  complete  the  reduction  of  all  Thrace.** 

«  Herod.  W.  131, 132. 

*>  The  interesting  acoonnt  of  the  debate  among  the  chiefr  of  Ionia  and  the  Hellcvpont 
—in  which  Miltiadw,  the  tyrant  of  Uie  Cbeisoneaoa,  supported  the  Scythian  proposal, 
and  Hlstisos  of  Mlletns  procured  its  rejection— belongs  to  the  history  of  Greece  (Herod. 
!▼.  136-139).  For  the  discussion  of  its  genuinpness  s«e  Thirl  wall  (voL  IL  p.  486)  and 
Grote  (voL  iv.  p.  368).  «  Herod,  iv.  140. 141. 

M  Herod.  Iv.  143.    The  account  (which  occupiea  the  remainder  of  the  Fourth  Book 
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After  effecting,  beyond  this  commission,  the  reduction  of  Mace- 
donia to  a  vassal  kingdom,  Megahazus  rejoined  Darius  at  Sardis 
(B.a  506)  ;  and  the  king  returned  to  his  capital  to  gloss  over 
his  failure  by  adding  to  the  List  of  his  subjects,  on  his  tomb, 
'^the  Scythians  beyond  the  Sea."^  It  is  very  unlikely  that  he 
renounced  his  designs  on  Greece;  but  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
some  years  of  repose  at  Snsa,  which  was  henceftnih  the  chief 
capital  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

S  15.  How  that  repose  was  broken  by  the  Ionian  Bevolt,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  fifth  century  b.g. — the  epoch  of  the  great 
struggle  which  transferred  the  dominion  of  the  world  from  the  des- 
potism of  the  East  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  West — is  written  in  the 
pages  of  Greek  history.  From  the  repulse  of  the  army  of  the  first 
Darius  at  Marathon,**  to  the  day  when  the  victor  of  Issua  and 
Arbela  threw  his  cloak  in  pity  over  the  corpse  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,**  the  chief  interest  of  Persian  history  centres  in  her  rela* 
tions  towards  Greece.  The  *'  Persian  Wars  "  mark  the  epoch  when 
Oriental  civilization  had  prepared  the  harvest  which  European 
liberty  was  to  reap ;  and  the  great  events  of  general  history,  even 
when  acted  iii  (TTi  F|i'l  m»^M^^J['"^^'  to  be  looked  at  from  the  West 

§  16.  In  fact,  though  the  Pe^ltSk^mpire  survived  the  battle  of 
Marathon  for  160  years,  and  even  dict^t^d  terms  of  peace  to  the 
rival  Hellenic  republics,^^  the  collision  wH]^  Greece  gave  it  its 
death-blow  from  the  very  hand  which  had  found^  and  organized  it 
anew.  After  devoting  three  years  to  collecting  idh^e  resources  of 
his  empire,  in  order  to  avenge  in  person  the  disaster  of  ^  generals 
at  Marathon,  Darius  found  his  enterprise  interrupted  by  )he  revolt 
of  Egypt  (b.o.  487),  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  the  followil:^  year 
(Dec  23,  ao.  486),  having,  as  required  by  the  Persian  law,  appdnted 
his  son  Xerxes  as  his  successor.^ 

of  Herodotus)  of  the  temponTy  reduction  of  Qfrenalca,  whidi  Dartns  annexed  to  %• 
aatrapj  of  figyp^  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  colonies.  The  Penlan  yoke  «« 
thrown  off  at  the  time  of  the  great  Egjrpllan  revolt. 

•7  Inacription  at  Naksh-i-Rustam.  «  September.  B.a  490.  *  bjCl  330. 

**  ^  the  peace  of  Antalddaa,  under  Artazerxea  Mnemon,  b.c.  38t. 

VI  For  the  grounds  on  which  Xerzea.  the  eldeat  con  of  Atooa,  was  pivBaicd  to  his 
older  half-brother  ArUbaaanes^  the  eldeat  aon  of  the  daughter  of  OobryaSt  see  Uetod. 
viL^S.  His  real  claim  aeema  to  have  conaiated  In  his  being  the  grandson  of  Cyrufli.  As 
it  was  a  Persian  Uw  that  the  king  must  not  go  out  of  the  country  on  a  mllitaiy  expe- 
dition without  deaignating  a  snooeasor  (comp.  Herod.  L  208),  and  aa  Xerxes  waa  n  mere 
boy  at  the  time  of  the  S<7thlan  expedition,  Artabanoea  woald  naturally  be  appointed 
then ;  but,  when  the  contemplated  Invasion  of  Greece  rendered  a  new  designation 
necessary,  the  aU<^werfbl  Influence  of  Atossa  (Herod.  L  c  S,  fi%.)  aeema  to  have  pro- 
cured It  for  her  son  Xerx^  As  Darlns  did  not  marry  Atoasa  till  after  hia  acwM«ii1nn  in 
Bja  621  (Herod.  I.  c  and  UL  88),  Xerxee  ooold  not  bo  more  than  Sft  at  his  Atlier's 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OP  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE.— 
XERXES  L  TO  DARIUS  III.,  b.o.  486-330. 

(  L  Befgn  of  Xnxxs  I.  The  Oreek  Wan.  Bevolt  of  Babylon.  Aflsassinatloo  of 
Xerxes.  Oonttnoed  diaordere  in  the  royal  house.  ^  2.  Usurpation  of  Artabaiots. 
Acoearion  of  Abtaxxkxxb  L  Lomqinasus.  $  3.  Rebellion  of  Elgypt  under  Inaroa 
and  Amyrtaeoa.  Second  Athenian  expedition  to  E;gypt  and  Cypnui  Peace  between 
Peraia  and  Qreeoe.  ^  4  Reyolta  of  Megabyms  and  Zopyma  Death  of  Artaxerxes. 
OommiflBions  <^  Eara  and  Nehemlah.  ^  B.  Short  relgna  of  Xbbxks  II.  and  Sog- 
DiANDS.  $  6.  Darius  II.  Nothus.  His  wift  Parysatis,  an^  his  sons,  Arsaces 
(ArtSLxerxes)  and  Pyros.  Claim  of  Qyros.  $  7.  Cruelties  of  Parysatis.  Satraplsl 
lebeUioaa.  Tissapbemes  and  the  Greeks.  Egypt  recovers  her  independence,  i  8. 
Accession  of  Artaxkrxbs  IL  Mhemon.  Expedition  and  death  of  "  Cyrus  the 
Younger."  Death  of  Tiasaphemes.  AgesilaSs.  Peace  of  Antalddas.  $  9.  ReTolt  of 
Eragoraa  In  Cyprus.  War  with  the  Oadusil.  Failure  of  the  attempt  to  recover  Egypt. 
^  10.  Horrible  scenes  in  the  royal  house  Death  and  character  of  Artaxerxes.  $11. 
OoHUS,  or  Artaxerxes  III.  His  cruel  nature.  Murder  of  fhe  royal  princes.  H\e 
ministers.  Bagoas  and  Mentor.  ^  12.  Rebellion  of  AiUbazns.  $  13.  Failure  of  the 
first  attack  on  Egypt.  Revolts  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  subdued.  Fate  of  Sidon. 
$  14.  Final  conquest  of  Egypt.  $  IS.  Threats  of  Invaston  from  Greece.  Battle  of 
Cbceronea.  Murders  of  Ochus  and  of  Philip.  ^  IS.  Dabtob  III.  Cqdokakmub.  His 
character.  ^  17.  Punishment  of  Bagoaa  Alexander's  conquest  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  $  18.  Reasons  for  its  rapidl^  in  the  Constitution  of  the  PerslAn  &nplre. 
9  19.  Satiiq)s.    Checks  on  them.    Judges.    ^  20.  Absolute  power  of  the  King. 

$  1.  Xebxss  L^  (B.C.  486-465)  is  said  to  have  been  averse  to 
renewing  the  Greek  war ;  but  the  reconquest  of  Egypt,  which  he 

1  In  Old  Persian  KhMkagdnkd,  and  in  Hebrew  AcheuhvenA  or  Ahoiturus  (in  the 

Book  of  Esther:  see  *  Diet  of  the  Bible,'  «.  v.),    The  etymology  is  disputed.    Sir  H. 

RawUnson  derives  it  tnm  ZAsftaj/a,  "king"  (a  supposed  shorter  form  of  Ekskayo' 

fUyo,  whence  thah  In  modsro  Persian),  and  anha  (Sanscrit,  anhfa},  ■'venerable;*' 
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effected  in  person  in  his  second  year,  and  the  persuasions  of  Mar^ 
donius  and  of  the  exiled  Pisistractidaa  of  Athens,  led  him  on  to  the 
enterprise  which  ended  at  Salamis,  PlaUea,  and  Mycale."  Ilie 
Greek  historians  differ  as  to  whether  it  was  before  or  after  his 
return  from  Greece,  that  Xerxes  provoked  by  his  acts  of  impiety  a 
new  revolt  of  Babylon,  which  was  put  down  by  Megabyzua,  the 
son  of  Zopyrus,  when  the  temple  of  Belus  and  other  shrines  were 
plundered  of  their  most  sacred  objects.' 

While  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  attempt  against  Greece  stript 
Persia  of  her  European  provinces,  and  of  the  strength  of  all  the 
rest,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war  to  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
Xerxes  retired  to  his  seraglio ;  and  the  Book  of  Esther  furnishes  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  domestic  and  political  intrigues  of  his 
court  at  Susa.  The  Jewish  queen  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Amestris,  the  chief  wife  of  Xerxes,  whose  savage  and  jealous 
temper  caused  horrible  scenes  of  licence  and  barbarity;  till  the 
king  was  murdered  in  his  bedchamber  by  Artabanus,  the  chief 
of  his  guard,  and  the  eunuch  AjB^iamitres,  his  chamberlain  *  (b.c. 
465).  He  left  the  empire  exhausted  and  depopulated ;  and  &om  his 
reign  began  "  those  internal  disorders  of  the  seraglio  which  made  the 
court  during  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  the  perpetual 
scene  of  intrigues,  assassinations,  executions  and  conspiracies.'* ' 

§  2.  The  conspirator  Abtabanub  is  represented  by  some  writers 
as  having  seized  the  throne  and  reigned  for  seven  months ;  *  but  his 
rule  rather  seems  to  have  been  exercised  in  the  name  of  Arta- 
xerxes  (the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Xerxes),  whom  he  induced 
to  murder  his  eldest  brother  Darius;  the  second  brother,  Hys- 
taspes,  being  absent  in  his  satrapy  of  Bactria.' 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  months,  Axtabanus  and  Aspamitres  were 
both  put  to  death  by  the  young  prince,  who  reigned  for  40  years 
as  Abtaxekxes  I.,  and  is  sumamed  by  the  Greeks  'Hhe  Long- 
but  Benfrey  and  Oppert  make  anka  =  "  eje,"  md  render  the  name  -  King  Seer."  or 
•*  Ruling  li^e."  Rawllnaon.  Appendix  to  Herod.  ▼!.  Note  A.  The  epoch  of  the  «y 
oenion  or  Xerxes  U  Dec.  2S,  Bja  4S6 ;  bat  hia  rdgn  la  aomethnea  ndkooeA  from  the 
first  day  of  b.c'.  4S6. 

>  Herod,  vil.  IT.  The  acooont  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Xentea  In  RemAonxa  (tC 
ei-Sd)  gives  a  very  Inatmctlvo  view  of  the  aeveml  nathna  which  composed  the  Pmlan 
empirp  at  this  time.    For  the  whole  serlea  of  Perslau  wars,  aee  the  histories  of  Greece. 

•  Herod,  i.  IR3;  Ctea.  '  Pttra.  Ezc.'  (^  21,  22;  Arrlan.  'Exp.  Alex.'  viL  IT ;  Strabo, 
zvi.  1.^6;  MUan, '  Var.  Hist'  xllL  3. 

4  Herod.  Ix.  109-I13 ;  Dfc>d.  Sic  xL  89 ;  Plat  'Themist'  c  27. 

•  Rawlinflon,  *  Five  Monarchies,'  vol.  fv.  p.  483. 

•  huscb. '  Chron.*  pt  it.  p.  338 ;  Syooell  p.  162,  C 

'  The  authorities  for  the  ensuing  period  are  chiefly  Cteaiaa,  whoee  value  Increaaes  aa 
we  approach  bis  own  time,  Diodoma  Slcolna.  Plutarch,  and  Justin,  with  eume  passages 
In  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  It  does  not  seem  neceraaiy  (except  on  Important  polnta) 
to  give  the  special  references,  which  will  be  found,  for  the  moat  part  in  EawUnson's '  Ftve 
Muoarcbies.'  vol.  iv.  chap.  vii. 
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handed "  (MeMcpdx«p),  Longimantis  (Dec.  7,  b.c.  465,  to  Dec.  17, 
B.C.  425).'  Hystaspea,  meanwhile,  set  up  his  claim  to  the  crown, 
but  was  defeated  by  Artaxerxes,  and  Bactria  submitted. 

§  3.  Five  years  later  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Egypt,  under  Inarus,  a  Libyan,  and  Amyrtaeus,  an  Egyptian.  The 
satrap,  Achsemenes,  was  killed  in  battle,  and  his  army  shut  up  in 
Memphis,  which  the  Egyptians  captured  with  the  aid  of  an 
Athenian  fleet,  except  the  old  citadel,  called  "  White  Wall,"»  The 
whole  levy  of  the  empire  was  now  called  out  and  sent  to  Egypt 
under  Megabyzus,  who  gained  a  great  battle,  retook  Memphis,  de- 
stroyed  the  Athenian  force,  and  crushed  the  revolt,  except  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Delta,  where  Amyrtaaus  found  refuge,  while  Inarus 
was  carried  prisoner  to  Persia,  and  there  crucified  (b.c.  455). 

Six  years  later  a  second  attempt  of  the  Athenians,  under  Cimon, 
to  succour  Egypt  and  take  Cyprus,  led  to  the  twofold  victory  of 
Anaxicrates,  by  sea  and  land,  at  Salmnis  in  Cypnis ;  and  Artaxerxes 
is  said  to  have  been  glad  to  accept  a  peace  which,  while  leaving 
him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  secured  the 
independence  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  (b.c.  449).**^ 
Whether  or  not  this  treaty  was  actually  concluded,  such  was  prac- 
tically the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  first  series  of  wars 
between  Persia  and  Greece,  after  a  duration  of  just  half  a  century 
from  the  Ionian  revolt  in  b.c.  500. 

§  4.  This  event  was  soon  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Megabyzus 
in  Syria,  on  the  ground  that  his  promise  of  life  to  Inarus  had  been 
violated  by  the  king.  His  successful  resistance,  and  his  final  recon- 
ciliation to  Artaxerxes  on  easy  terms,  furnished  other  satraps  with 
a  dangerous  precedent,  which  his  son  Zopyrus  attempted  to  follow 
in  Lycia  and  Caria  towards  the  close  of  this  reign ;  but  the  rebel- 
lion was  frustrated  by  the  firm  loyalty  of  the  Caunians.  Arta- 
xerxes is  memorable  in  Jewish  history  as  the  king  who  gave 
Ezra  and  Kehemiah  their  commissions.^ 

§  5.  The  intrigues  of  the  harem,  which  were  ever  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  house,  broke  out  in  full  force  on  tho 
death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  1'he  only  legitimate  heir 
among   his  eighteen   sons,  Xebxsb  IT.,    was  murdered  in  his 

•  The  reason  alleged  for  the  nickname  b  that  hla  right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left 
(Pint  'Artax.').  Herodotus  (vL  98),  taking  the  name  as  Xmva  with  the  Intensive 
prefix  Arta,  explains  Xerxes  as  ** warrior  "  (apifiof),  and  Artaxerxes  "great  warrior" 
(li^yar  aptjloi).  Bat  the  second  element  is  not  the  same.  Artaxerxes  Is  in  Old  Persian 
Artakhshaird.  where  the  second  element  is  the  Zend  Xhskatra  and  Sanscrit  Kshatra^ 
''king"  or  "warrior."  Khshatram  occurs  freqnenily  in  the  Behlstun  Inscription  foi 
"  crown  "  or  ••  empire."    (Sir  H.  Rawlineon's '  Vocab.') 

•  Thucyd.  L  108 ;  comp.  Herod,  ill.  13,  91. 

10  On  the  disputed  question  of  the  genuineness  of  this  treaty,  see  Thlrlwall  (vol  ili. 
pp.  37.  38)  and  Grote  (vol.  iv.  pp.  86-90). 

11  BX.  458  and  444.   See '  Student's  0.  T.  History.'  chap,  zxvil. 
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drunkenness,  after  a  reign  of  only  forty-five  days,  by  his  naif- 
brother  SoGDiANHS,  or  Secydianus.  Another  half-brother,  Ochus,^ 
the  satrap  of  Hyrcania,  whose  claim  to  the  crown  was  strengthened 
by  his  marriage  with  his  aunt,  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  L, 
declared  war  against  the  usurper,  and  was  joined  by  the  satraps  of 
Egypt  and  Armenia,  and  by  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry. 
iSeeing  the  contest  hopeless,  Sogdianus  surrendered,  and  was  put  to 
death,  after  a  reign  of  six  months  and  a  half.  Ochus  assumed  with 
the  crown  the  name  of  Darius^  to  which  the  Greeks  added  the 
appellation  of  Nothus  (bastard). 

§  6.  Darius  II.  Kothds  (b,c.  424-405),  his  wife  Parysatis,  and 
their  two  sons,  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  are  names  familiar  to  our 
earliest  Greek  studies,  in  the  first  words  of  Xenophon's  *  Anabasis.'  ^ 
Artaxerxes,  whose  proper  name,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  crown 
was  Arsaces^^  was  bom  before,  but  Cyrus  after,  his  father's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  llie  name  of  the  younger  prince  seems  to 
show  the  desire,  which  we  have  seen  several  times  before  in  cases 
of  irregular  succession,  to  strengthen  the  reigning  house  by  re- 
viving the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty ;  and  the  claim 
of  "  royal  birth  "  had  already  been  urged  in  the  case  of  Xerxes  I.** 
The  childhood  of  Cyrus,  however,  postponed  all  question  of  the 
succession  till  the  last  illness  of  Darius. 

S  7.  Meanwhile  the  king  abandoned  himself  to  the  inflnenoe  of 
three  favourite  eunuchs,  and  of  his  wife,  who  surpassed  her  mother 
Amestris  in  wickedness  and  cruelty.  The  reign  was  marked  by  one 
series  of  rebellions,  which  pushed  on  the  empire  towards  its  fate.  The 
king's  full  brother,  Arsites,  whose  revolt,  at  first  successful,  was  frus- 
trated by  the  corruption  of  his  Greek  mercenaries,  capitulated,  and 
was  perfidiously  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  Parysatis ;  and 
Pissuthnes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  was  betrayed  by  the  like  bribery, 
and  executed  in  violation  of  the  promise  of  TLssaphemes,  who  was 
rewarded  with  the  satrapy  (b.o.  414)."  The  policy  of  this  crafty 
satrap  in  playing  off  the  Greek  states  against  each  other  gave  the 
empire  a  new  lease  of  life ;  and  the  revolt  which  broke  out  at  its 

IS  This  name,  which  was  also  borne  by  the  nest  Ung  bat  one,  Is  interpfreted  bjr  Bopp 
"good-tempered";  but  Oppert  sees  in  it  tlie  Zeadvofcat,  "rich."  In  the  ■  Cbrontean '  off 
Euaeblus.  Darlofl  IL  Is  called  DwiM  OchiM, 

1*  There  were  two  other  sons  of  Darius  and  Faiyaattai,  Ostaaea  and  Ozeodraa  (or 
Oxatlires).  and  two  djtughters,  Amestris  and  Artosaa. 

14  This  name,  afterwards  made  fiimons  by  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Jnaddm, 
appears  befbre  as  that  of  a  Persian  killed  in  the  expedition  of  Xeixss  (.£ech.  '  Pers.' 
967).  It  Is  derived  fh>m  ana  or  anka  (Saner,  anhya),  '*  Tenerable,"  with  the  nifDz  ae; 
which  Is  probably  Scy  ihlc,  having  the  force  of  the  definite  article.  (BawUnsoo.  Appendla 
to  Herod.  vL  Note  A :  see  also  above,  p.  138,  note.) 

i»  Herod,  vii  2.  S. 

!•  On  the  Important  relations  of  Tianphemea,  Pbamabains,  and  Cyraa  to  the  Qreda 
and  huw  the  aid  given  by  the  latter  to  Sparta  decided  the  event  of  the  I 
War,  see  the  falstoilee  of  Qreeoa. 
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heart,  in  Media,  was  suppressed."  The  rebellion  of  Terituchmes, 
the  king's  son-in-law,  illustrates  the  horrible  state  of  the  court  and 
the  unbounded  appetite  of  Paiysatis  for  cruelty .''  But  the  greatest 
blow  that  befel  Darius  was  the  complete  loss  of  Egypt,  which 
regained  its  independence,  and  maintained  it  for  another  half- 
century." 

§  8.  Amidst  these  troubles  Darius  died,  haying  for  once  resisted 
the  desire  of  Parysatis,  that  he  would  confer  the  succession  on  his 
younger  son,  whom  he  had  made  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and 
Cappadocia,  and  commander  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  elder  son  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  name  of  Abtaxerxes 
II.,  surnamed  in  Greek  Mnkmon,  from  his  retentive  memory^  and 
held  it  for  the  long  period  of  forty-six  years  (b.c.  405-359).  How 
his  reign  was  almost  cut  short  at  its  beginning  by  the  rebellion,  to 
which  Cyrus  was  urged  by  his  own  ambition  and  the  enmity  of 
Tissaphemes,  is  fully  related  in  Greek  history,  of  which  the  part 
played  by  Xenophon  and  the  "  Ten  Thousand  '^  makes  the  cam- 
paign an  essential  chapter.^ 

The  fall  of  Cyrus  at  Cunaxa  gave  his  coveted  satrapy  to  Tissa- 
phemes (b.c.  401);  but  the  crafty  satrap  was  at  last  sacrificed 
to  the  revenge  of  Parysatis  for  the  death  of  Cyrus,  just  as  Agesi- 
lalis  seemed  about  to  rescue  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  bondage  (b.c. 
396).**  The  jealousy  of  the  other  Greek  states  towards  Sparta 
delivered  Persia  from  this  pressing  danger ;  but  Sparta  took  revenge 
for  the  recal  of  Agesilaiis  and  the  alliance  of  Athens  with  the 
common  enemy,  by  enabling  Pereia  to  dictate  the  disgraceful  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  which  restored  the  Greek  colonies  to  the  empire 
(B.C.  387)  » 

§  9.  The  proud  position  in  which  Artaxerxes  thus  appeared,  as 
the  arbiter  of  Greece,  threw  a  false  lustre  over  his  utter  weakness 
wherever  his  authority  was  withstood.  Evagoras,  the  Greek  tyrant 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  in  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Caria,  maintained  a  powerful  fleet,  took  Tyre,  and,  when  at  last 
defeated  and  shut  up  in  Salamis  by  the  naval  power  of  l^ersia, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  six  years*  siege,  he  obtained  a 
confirmation  in  his  government  as  a  tributary  king  (b.c.  380  or 
379).  Tiribazus,  the  same  general  who  defeated  Evagoras,  extri- 
cated the  king  from  a  threatened  disaster  in  a  campaign  which 

1'  BA  409-8 ;  XeQ. '  Helten.'  i.  2,  $  19.  »  Ctes. '  Pen.  Hxc'  $$  52  67. 

1*  bjo.  411-361,  ander  tbe  28th.  29th,  and  30th  dynasties.  This  i«  according  to 
Eoaebliifl,  who  plaoee  the  rerolt  In  B.a4ll,  under  ^myrUens,  to  whom  Manetbo  assigns  a 
reign  of  six  years,  forming  the  28th  dynasty.  But  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  revolt 
was  begun  in  tbe  last  year  of  Darius  (B.a  405)  by  Nepherites  (Ne/aorot),  the  bead  of 
Manelbo's  29th  dynasty,  of  Mendeeians  (Rawllnson's  '  Herodotus,*  voL  ti.  p.  342,  note  (6) 
2nd  rdiiion).  'Vha  cartoon  at  Sala,  which  was  at  flrst  thought  to  contain  the  name  of 
Amj/rtcaUt  Is  now  read  Bocchoris.  **  '  Student's  History  of  Greece,'  chap,  xxzvi. 

n  'Student's  Qreeoe,'  chap,  xxxvii.  b  D^id.  chap,  xxxvlii. 
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Artaxerxes  mode  in  person  against  the  Cadosii,  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Caspian. 

A  mic^hty  effort  to  recover  Egypt,  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian 
fleet  under  Iphicrates,  miscarried  through  the  delays  of  the  Pendan 
general  Pharnabazus  (b.c.  375) ;  and  some  years  later,  Tachos,  king 
of  Egypt,  assumed  the  oifensive  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  with  the 
aid  of  Agesilaus  and  a  fleet  under  Chabrias ;  but  the  rise  of  two 
pretenders  called  him  back  to  defend  his  throne.  This  attempt 
had  been  encouraged  by  a  general  rising,  after  various  separate 
revolts  of  the  satraps  and  native  princes  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phoe- 
nicia, which  Persia,  unable  to  subdue,  frustrated  by  bribing  Orontes, 
the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  to  desert  the  common  cause. 

§  10.  To  this  confusion  in  his  empire  were  added  domestic  horrors, 
which  brought  the  long  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to  a  most  tragic  end. 
His  mother  Parysatis,  who  might  well  have  been  called  **  she-wolf  of 
Persia,'*  and  whose  evil  influence  long  survived  her,  had  poisoned  his 
first  wife,  Statira,  whom  he  fondly  loved.  Alter  a  short  banishment 
to  Babylon,  Parysatis  was  recalled  to  Susa  by  the  weak  good-natured 
king ;  and  she  used  her  restored  influence  to  promote  his  marriage 
with  his  daughter  Atossa.  Such  incestuous  connections  are  usually 
attended  by  fatal  family  intrigues,  llie  new  queen  leagued  with 
Ochus,  the  youngest  son  of  Artaxerxes  and  Statira,  to  get  rid  of 
the  two  brothers  who  stood  between  him  and  the  succession.  Darius, 
the  eldest,  was  persuaded  to  conspire  against  his  father,  and  was  exe- 
cuted for  his  treason.  Ariaspes,  the  second,  was  induced  to  commit 
suicide  by  the  suggestion  that  he  had  offended  his  &ther.  A  dreaded 
rival  still  remained  in  Arsames,  the  king's  favourite  bastard ;  and 
he  was  removed  by  assassination.  His  death  plunged  Artaxerxes 
into  an  illness,  of  which  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.''  His 
character  is  drawn  as  mild,  affiible,  and  kind ;  but  his  weakness 
hastened  the  dissolution  of  the  empire :  its  aggpmdisement  by  his 
policy  towards  the  Greeks  was  only  permitted  by  their  disunion. 

§  II.  Ociius,  who  is  less  known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Ar- 
taxerxes in.,  presents  the  greatest  contrast  to  his  £either,  by  the 
"cruelty  and  bloodthirstiness "  in  which  "he  surpassed  all  the 
other  Persian  kings."  ^  Having  added  the  last  climax  to  the 
domestic  horrors  of  the  court  by  murdering  all  the  royal  princes 
within  his  reach  ^ — a  precedent  so  often  followed  by  modem  kings 
of  Persia — ^he  made  a  vigorous  use  of  the  power  thus  secured,  during 
his  reip;n  of  twenty-one  years  (b.c.  359-338).  Much  of  his  success 
must  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  his  able  and  unscrupulous  minister, 
the  eunuch  Bagoa.s,  and  to  the  Rhodian  general  Mentor ;  but  that 

"  PluL  •  Arux/  30.  «  Pint  •  Artaz.'  ad  Jin. 

u  Justin  (x.  3),  thoagh  in  a  Mmewhat  rhetorical  waj,  reprcMntB  the  maaMore  m 
Including  even  the  prtnoeaMs  of  the  royal  honaa 
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Ochiw  was  a  puppet  in  their  hands  is  disproved  by  the  incidental 
statements  of  the  very  writers  who  make  that  representation.^ 
Thus  Bagoas  is  subjected  to  the  censure  of  Ochus,  and  finds  it 
necessary  at  last  to  remove  him  by  assassination. 

§  12.  The  first  important  event  in  the  reign  of  Ochus  was  the  re- 
bellion of  Artabazus,  the  satrap  of  Western  Asia  Minor,  supported 
first  by  the  Athenians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Thebans.  The  wife 
of  Artabazus  was  the  sister  of  two  Bhodian  brothers,  Mentor  and 
Memnon,  who  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  closing  drama  of  the 
Persian  Empire.  After  a  long  resistance  to  the  neighbouring  satraps, 
Artabazus  and  Memnon  fled  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  received  them  in  his  character  of  the  destined  avenger  of  the 
invasions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.^  Mentor  found  a  new  field  for 
his  hostility  to  Persia  in  the  service  of  Nectanebo  II.,  the  last 
king  of  Egypt,  who  by  the  aid  of  Agesilaiis  had  wrested  the  throne 
from  his  uncle  Tachos. 

§  13.  Ochus  had  set  his  heart  upon  recovering  that  country  to  the 
crown  of  Persia.  Perhaps  while  Asia  Minor  was  still  in  revolt,  he 
inarched  in  person  against  Egypt,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries of  Nectanebo.""  Upon  this  PhoBnicia  and  Oyprus  rebelled, 
and  formed  a  league  with  Egypt ;  and  Nectanebo  sent  Mentor  with 
4000  Greek  mercenaries  to  the  aid  of  Sidon,  which  led  the 
Phoenician  revolt.  Cyprus  was  reduced  by  Idrieus,  the  prince  of 
Caria,  under  whom  Phocion,  the  Athenian,  served  with  a  mer- 
cenary force."  Tennes,  King  of  Sidon,  with  the  aid  of  Mentor, 
defeated  the  satraps  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  but  when  Ochus  advanced 
against  him  with  an  army  of  300,000  foot  and  30,000  horse,  the 
king  turned  traitor  to  his  people  without  saving  his  own  life ;  and 
the  Sidonians,  after  a  foretaste  of  the  cruelty  of  Ochus  in  his 
butchery  of  some  hundreds  of  the  citizens,  whom  Tennes  had 
betrayed  into  the  Persians'  hands,  chose  a  voluntary  death  in  the 
conflagration  of  their  own  city. 

The  ruins  of  Sidon  were  sold  to  a  company  of  adventurers,  who 
hoped  to  find  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ashes ;  but  Ochus 
gained  a  greater  treasure  in  the  transfer  of  Mentor's  services  to 
Persia.    To  Mentor's  4000  Greeks  were  added  6000  from  the  Ionian 

*•  Chiefly  Diodonu. 

1  Tbit  was  about  B.0. 353,  or  pcitapB  a  Uttl«  later. 

«  The  ohrooology  here  to  obscarQ,  and  Dlodonii  evidently  misplaoee  the  events.  It 
■eems  that  the  flnt  attack  and  repnlie  of  Oohoa  occurred  in  ba  351,  the  revolts  of 
FbCBDida  and  Cjpnu  in  &c.  360,  and  the  second  and  soccessftil  Invasion  of  Egypt  in 
B.C  346.  (See  Orote.  *Hl8t.  of  Greece,'  voL  viiL  p.  173,  ed.  of  1862;  and  Bawlinson 
•Five  Monarcbiea,'  voL  Iv.  p.  535.) 

»  The  very  interesting  qnesUons  respecting  the  policy  of  the  different  parties  at 
Athens,  and  tbroogfaont  Greece,  between  their  old  Asiatic  enemy  and  the  new  tyrant, 
who  was  preparing  to  avenge  them  upon  Persia  at  the  price  of  first  eztlngnishing  Greek 
liberty,  belong  to  the  hiiitory  of  Greece. 
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cities,  3000  from  Argos,  and  1000  from  Thebes.  These  14,000 
auxiliaries  were  placed  under  three  Greek  generals,  and  the  330,000 
Asiatics  under  three  Persians,  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The 
chief  command  was  shared  between  Bagoas  and  Mentor. 

§  14.  Nectanebo*8  army  numbered  scarcely  a  third  of  this  im- 
mense force,  bat  his  Greek  auxiliaries  were  one-third  more  than 
those  of  Ochus— 20,000  out  of  his  whole  100,000 :  20,000  were 
labyans,  and  60,000  were  natire  Egyptians  fighting  for  their 
country.  His  powerful  navy  occupied  the  Kile  and  the  canals ; 
and  these  waters  formed,  with  the  vast  number  of  fortified  towns, 
a  strong  system  of  internal  defence.  But  Nectanebo  was  no  match 
for  a  general  like  Mentor.  At  once  rash  and  timid,  he  loet  his 
outer  line  of  defence,  and  then  fell  back  on  Memphis.  The 
jealousies  between  E^ptians  and  Greeks  paralysed  the  defence  of 
the  fortified  towns,  which  fell  one  after  another.  When  the  in- 
vaders approached  Memphis,  Nectanebo  fled  to  Ethiopia ;  and  thus 
disgracefully  ended  the  last  native  dynasty  of  Egypt.  In  his 
triumphal  progress  through  the  country,  Ochus  imitated  the  out- 
rages of  Cambyses  against  the  national  religion ;  destroying  the 
temples,  carrying  off  the  sacred  books,  and,  according  to  one  doubt- 
ful statement,  stabbing  the  Apis.  "  The  re-conquest  of  Egypt  **— 
Mr.  Grote  observes — "  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  impressive 
events  of  the  age."  * 

§  15.  But  far  more  impressive  events  were  in  preparation  from 
the  growing  power  of  Philip  of  Macedon;  nor  was  Persia  insen- 
sible to  the  danger.  Ochus,  or  the  able  ministers,  Bagoas  and 
Mentor,  who  governed  in  his  name,  sent  letters  of  warning  to  the 
satraps  of  Western  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  subsequent 
allusion,**  that  a  force  was  even  despatched  into  Thrace  to  aid 
Cersobleptes  against  Philip.  All  speculation  on  the  change  which 
might  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  history,  if  Greece  and 
Persia  had  combined  against  the  common  enemy,  was  set  at  rest  by 
the  Battle  qf  Gkceronea,  which  was  fought  just  after  Ochus  had 
been  poisoned  by  Bagoas  (b.o.  338). 

The  minister,  who  had  been  urged  to  this  crime  by  the 
king's  unbridled  cruelty,  and  doubtless  by  fear  for  his  own 
safety,  murdered  also  the  other  sons  of  Ochus  except  the 
youngest,  Arsbs,""  whom  he  set  upon  the  throne."  But,  as  the 
young  king  began  to  feel  his  power,  he  was  heard  to  utter  threats 

«  •  Hist  of  Greece,'  vol  vlU.  p.  1T3. 

SI  In  the  letter  of  Alexander  to  Darlos  Oodomanniu  (AirUn, '  ^xp.  Alex.'  li.  14). 

»  The  PerslAn  name  i«  arthOt  '*  venerable,"  whtcli  appears  as  the  flnt  87-Ilabie  In 
Araaoes.    Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Nabsbs  and  Oarsbs. 

a  One  brother  appears  to  bare  escaped ;  for  Arrlan  calls  Bisthanes.  wbo  tnfoimed 
Alexander  of  the  flight  of  Darlos  Oodomanuos  from  Ecbotana,  a  eon  of  Ocbot  (*  Exd. 
Alex.'  liL  19).  ^        "^ 
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against  the  exterminator  of  his  father's  house ;  and  Bagoas  mur- 
dered him,  with  his  infant  children,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign 
(b.c.  336).  The  vengeance  due  to  so  many  crimes  was  already 
on  the  way,  and  was  hastened  by  another  murder,  which  seemed 
likely  to  postpone  it.  Philip,  appointed  after  the  battle  of 
Ghaeronea  general  of  all  the  Greeks  for  the  war  with  Persia,  had 
completed  his  preparations,  and  had  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  under 
Parmenio  to  rouse  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  he  was  assassinated  at 
his  daughter's  wedding  festival  at  i£gce,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Arses  (July,  b.o.  336). 

§  16.  Meanwhile  Bagoas  had  raised  to  the  doubly  dangerous 
eminence  of  the  Persian  throne  his  friend  Codomannus,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Darius,  and  is  known  in  history  as  Dabius 
III.  Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia  (b.o.  336-330).  There 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  doubts  thrown  upon  his  princely 
birth ;  ^  and  his  bravery  in  the  war  against  the  Cadusii,  when  he 
killed  a  gigantic  warrior  in  single  combat,  had  been  rewarded  by 
Ochus  with  the  satrapy  of  Armenia.  But  his  flight  from  Issus  and 
Arbela  proved  the  lack  of  that  higher  courage  which  can  uphold,  or 
perish  beneath,  a  falling  cause ;  and  his  few  acts  of  good  general- 
ship are  insufficient  to  reverse  the  censure  passed  by  Arrian  on 
his  whole  military  career.^  His  tall  and  singularly  beautiful 
person,  and  his  amiable  disposition,  befitted  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
most  tragic  catastrophes  in  the  drama  of  man's  history. 

§  17.  Scarcely  had  his  reign  begun,  when  Bagoas  was  detected 
in  another  plot  to  remove  the  king  he  had  set  up ;  but  this  time 
the  king-maker  and  king-slayer  was  compelled  to  drink  the  poison 
he  had  mixed  for  Codomannus.  While  thus  ridding  himself  of  the 
nearer  danger,  Darius  trusted  that  fate  had  averted  the  greater  by 
the  death  of  Philip  and  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  rise  up 
round  Alexander.  How  soon  he  was  undeceived,  and  how  "  the 
great  Emathian  conqueror  " — ^like  his  prophetic  symbol"*— overran 
the  Persian  Empire  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon  to  the  deserts  beyond  the  Jaxartes ;  and  how,  in 
the  midst  of  these  conquests,  Darius,  overthrown  in  the  two  great 

M  Strabo  says  that  Dariiu  wa«  not  of  the  royal  hoase,  and  one  stoTj  made  him  a 
mere  oooiier  (Plat.  '  Vit^  Alex.'  e.  18);  bnt  Diodonia  sUtea  that  he  waa  the  son  of 
Anamea,  and  grandson  of  Ostanes,  the  brother  of  Artaxerzea  Mnemon,  and  that  hla 
mother  SiaygambU  was  that  klng'a  daughter  (Dlod.  ztU.  5)l 

»  Arrian,  liL  22. 

**  Daniel  vilL  6-7 :— "  And  aa  I  waa  oonaldering,  behold  an  ke-goat  oamefrmn  tht 
toeti  on  the  Ikoe  of  the  whole  earth  and  touched  not  the  ground  "—a  itriklng  image  of 
the  rapidity  of  Alexander*!  oonqnesL— "  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns, 
which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  ftiry  of  his  power. 
And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  agatnat  him, 
and  smote  the  ram  and  brake  hia  two  homa :  and  there  trot  no  foum*  in  the  ram  to 
itand  btfore  him,  lnUh$caU  him  dmm  to  the  ground  ami  ttamped  upon  him :  and  there 
waa  none  that  oould  deliver  the  ram  oat  of  his  hand." 
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battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela,  was  murdered  by  the  treacherous 
satraps  who  had  carried  him  away,  a  prisoner  bound  with  golden 
chains,  into  Hyrcania  :-~all  this  is  related  in  Greek  history.  The 
story  of  the  Persian  Empire,  virtually  ended  at  Arbela  in  the 
autumn  of  b.c.  331,  closes  with  the  pathetic  scene  in  which  Alex* 
ander  threw  his  own  cloak  over  the  body  of  Darius  (B.a  830). 

§  18.  The  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  the  conqueror  led 
his  small  band  of  warriors  through  the  almost  unresisting  body 
of  the  Persian  Empire — "led  them  as  a  boat  cuts  through  the 
waves,  or  an  eagle  cleaves  the  air  "—demands  another  explanation 
over  and  above  the  genius  of  Alexander,  the  disciplined  valour  of 
his  phalanx,  and  the  resistless  shock  of  his  ''  Companions,"  or  the 
decrepitude  of  Persia.  The  organization  of  the  empire  under  the 
first  Darius — ^though  probably  the  best  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised for  such  a  conglomerate  of  Asiatic  nations — ^prepared  for  its 
collapse  under  Codomannus. 

§  19.  The  Pebsian  Empirb  presents  the  chief  type  of  that  form  of 
government  which  we  still  see  in  Turkey — a  power  whose  dominions 
are  not  fur  from  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Great  King  west  of 
the  tAble-land  of  Iran — and  in  modem  Persia,  which  answers  very 
nearly  to  ancient  Media  and  Persia  Proper,  with  part  of  Iran.  The 
many  nations  which  dwelt  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ister,  and  from 
the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  retained  thdr 
own  languages,  laws,  manners,  and  religion.  In  some  lands  the 
native  princes  held  the  honour,  and  part  of  the  power,  of  royalty. 
The  cities  of  Asia  Minor  administered  their  own  internal  govern^ 
ment ;  but  the  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  in  them  were  generally 
favourable  to  Persia.  The  old  boundaries  of  the  nations  marked 
out  for  the  most  part  the  new  provinces,  or  Satrapies,^  as  they 
were  called  from  the  officer  who  ruled  each  as  the  royal  lieu- 
tenant. When  the  levy  of  the  empire  was  called  out,  the  soldieiB 
of  each  satrapy  appeared  in  their  own  national  equipment.  But 
this  was  only  when  a  great  efifort  was  required :  the  ordinary  j&- 
fence  and  restraint  of  the  provinces  were  committed  to  garrisons  of 
Persian  and  Median  soldiers. 

That  sentiment  of  common  nationality  and  religion,  which 
makes  the  great  majority  of  the  subjects  of  *'  Holy  Russia  **  look  to 

V  -  The  word  Satrcg^fn  Persian  KkMkairapd  or  Xhtkabn^6ta(Qpli»gd)-iM  older  thui 
the  satrapial  ocguiisatioti  of  Darlna ;  for  It  ia  used  twice  in  die  Behiston  loacripCioo  to 
denote  the  governor  of  a  province.  Indeed  the  Iklr  Inference  Rems  to  be  that  thia  aort 
of  vlce-regal  goTemment  was  introduced  lh>m  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  and  per* 
fected  by  Darfns.  The  derivation  of  the  word  la  mnch  diapnted ;  bat  Sir  H.  RawUnaon 
aigues  that,  aa  KhOuUram  is  need  tbroughont  the  inacrlptiona  for  'crown '  or  •  emplie.' 
we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding  KhOuitrapd  aa  formed  of  the  two  roolB 
Khikatram  and  jm.  The  latter  fligalflee  in  Saiiacrit  « to  preaerve,  uphold.'  whence  ft 
appeara  that  a  Satrap  la  •  one  who  upholds  the  crown.' "  CBawUnaon'a '  Heiodoiia«'  aola 
to  L  192.)  ' 
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the  Czar  as  a  father,  was  unknown  in  such  an  empire  as  Persia. 
The  sovereign  was  equally  supreme  and  irresponsible ;  but  it  was  as 
the  owner  of  the  whole  territory,  and  the  absolute  master  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  theory,  the  king  delegated  as  much  of  his  autho- 
rity as  he  pleased  to  the  satrap,  whom  he  appointed  from  any  nation 
or  rank,  and  degraded  or  put  to  death  at  his  will.  A  check  was 
provided  on  the  power  of  the  satrap  by  placing  the  command  of 
the  forces  in  separate  hands ;  while,  sometimes  at  least,  the  com- 
mandants of  garrisons  were  independent  of  both.  The  satrap, 
however,  was  often  the  military  commander,  especially  in  the 
frontier  provinces, 

The  administration  of  justice,  too,  was  committed  to  officers 
independent  of  the  satraps — the'  Boyal  Judges.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  who  called  them  most  rigorously  to  account 
for  any  corruption  in  their  office.  Gambyses  had  one  such  offender 
put  to  death  and  flayed,  and  his  skin  made  a  covering  for  the  judg- 
ment seat.^  The  proverbial  unchangeableness  of  the  Medo-Persian 
laws  must  have  added  no  small  security  against  judicial  op- 
pression ;  but  ingenuity  could  reconcile  the  literal  adherence  to 
this  rule  with  its  practical  evasion.  We  have  seen  how  the  royal 
judges  (like  those  of  other  countries  in  more  recent  times)  discovered 
a  sort  of  '*  dispensing  power  "  to  gratify  the  illegal  desires  of  Gam- 
byses :  and  under  Xerxes,  the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  the  Jews, 
which  could  not  be  recalled,  was  nullified  by  another  authorizing 
them  to  slay  their  assailants." 

In  reference  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  satrap's 
functions,  and  the  one  most  tempting  to  provincial  tyranny,  it 
was  some  safeguard  to  the  people  that  each  province  was  assessed 
to  a  regular  amount  of  tributcy  and  not  expected,  as  in  the  modem 
Persian  and  Turkish  kingdoms,  to  furnish  whatever  the  governor 
can  extort.  The  satrap  might  indeed  levy  for  his  own  use  as 
much  as  his  power  or  prudence  permitted ;  but  there  was  a  check 
upon  his  extortion  in  the  interest  which  the  king  had  in  preventing 
the  impoverishment  of  the  provinces. 

All  these  checks,  however,  could  not  prevent  gross  abuse  of  the 
enormous  power  entrusted  to  the  satraps;  and  there  are  glaring 
cases,  not  only  of  extortion,  but  even  of  personal  outrage  upon 
Persians  of  the  highest  rank.  So  long,  in  fact,  as  the  province 
was  orderly  and  flourishing,  the  tribute  regularly  remitted,  and  no 
suspicion  of  the  satrap's  fidelity  excited  by  his  own  conduct  or 
by  the  machinations  of  his  rivals,  he  enjoyed  the  state  and  much 

as  Herod.  ▼.  25. 

»  Esther  vifi.  On  the  identity  of  Xerxa  with  the  Jhatuenu  of  this  book,  And  the 
dear  distinction  between  £ttker  and  AmestrUt  see  the  'Student's  0.  T.  Hist,'  chap^ 
ixvii.  i  4. 
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of  the  power  of  an  independent  sovereign.  This  seems  to  have 
been  especially  the  case  in  the  satrapies  of  Asia  Minor,  which, 
besides  being  remote  from  the  capital,  were  involved  in  the  restloBs 
activities  of  Greek  politics.  Here  we  find  embassies  received  and 
sent,  and  alliances  and  wars  made,  not  only  without  reference  to 
the  king,  but  by  the  different  satraps  taking  different  sides.  Each 
enlisted  his  own  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  with  whose  aid  they 
made  war  upon  one  another. 

Such  a  system  involved  the  constant  danger  of  rebellion ;  and 
various  means  were  taken  to  guard  against  the  risk.  The 
satrapies  were  assigned,  as  far  as  possible,  to  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  to  nobles  connected  with  it  by  marriage.  Watch  was 
kept  upon  the  satrap  by  a  ''Royal  Secretary,"  who  reported  all 
his  proceedings  to  the  king,  and  received  despatches  and  edicts  (rom. 
the  capital,  by  means  of  '*  posts  on  horseback,  and  riders  on  mules, 
camels,  and  young  dromedaries."^  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  Oroetes,  the  Secretary  was  the  organ  of  a  royal  decree 
for  the  satrap's  deposition,  or  even  his  death.  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  special  commissioners,  also,  were  sent  every  year  to  make 
enquiries  into  the  condition  of  each  satrapy. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  precautions  seem  not  to  have  been  in- 
effective. Excluding  the  rebellions  against  the  new  power  of 
Darius,  and  the  revolts  which  were  purely  national — such  as  those 
of  Babylonia  and  Egypt— the  attempt  of  the  younger  Cyrus  is 
almost  the  only  case  of  dangerous  rebellion ;  and  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  succession  to  the  throne,  not  of  provincial  revolt  In  process 
of  time,  however,  some  of  the  more  distant  or  less  accessible  pro- 
vinces seem  to  have  fallen  off  quietly  from  the  empire,  which  was 
certainly  of  less  extent  under  the  last  Darius  than  under  the  first 

§  20.  The  position  of  the  Great  King,  as  the  Greeks  called  him, 
biffered  in  no  material  respect  from  that  of  an  Asiatic  despot  at  the 
present  day,  such  as  the  Shah  of  modem  Persia.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  describe  the  state  in  which  he  held  his  oourt,  in 
the  spring  at  Susa,  in  the  summer  at  Ecbatana,  and  in  the  winter 
at  Babylon ;  as  well  as  at  Persepolis,  which  several  kings  adorned 
with  splendid  palaces.  He  appears  to  have  governed  without  a 
council,  except  when  of  his  mere  motion  he  summoned  the  nobles 
to  aid  him  with  their  advice,  which  even  then  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  follow.  If  his  court^'ers  ventured  to  ap|)eal  to  the 
unchanging  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  royal  judges  were 
ready  to  declare  that  the  first  of  those  laws,  and  one  which  over- 
rcxie  all  others,  was  that  the  king  might  do  whatever  he  pleased. 
The  only  effective  check  on  his  despotism  was  assassination,  the 
fate  of  Xerxes  I.,  Xerxes  II.,  and  Ochus. 

«•  Jbtlier  yUL  10. 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  PHCENICIA. 

Part  L— TO  THE  TIME  OF  TYRE'S  SUPREMACY. 

1.  Importanoe  of  Phosnida  in  hiitory.  ^  2.  Doe  to  its  geosrapblcal  positCjn.  Extek 
of  Phoenicia  at  Tarions  timet.  ^  3.  Beionroes  of  the  oonntiy.  Its  rivera.  Oreat 
coast  road  and  passea.  Secority  oftheposltton.  ^  4.  Climate  of  PboBnicla.  ^  ft.  Its 
▼esetable  products.  0  *•  Lebanon  and  ito  forestc  The  Oedara.  Wild  beasts 
MinersJa.  Fisheries.  The  **  Tyrian  porple."  ^  T.  PB<EinoiA  not  a  nadve  name. 
Origin  of  the  people.  Want  df  a  native  history.  ^  8.  Pbosnidan  sUtes  Included  in 
the  biblical  genealogy  of  Cavaax,  son  of  Ham.  BonndarieaoftheGanaanltea.  ^a.Gko- 
graphlcal  sense  of  CtoMons  the  later  Palestine.  More  spedflc  sense  of  (Tmoondef, 
the  lowland  tribes.  Reason  for  the  distinction.  The  Phrnnfcians  the  diief  remnant 
of  the  Ganaanltes.  They  called  their  land  Canaan  and  themselTes  CatManiU$. 
(10.  The  Canaanites  were  immigrants,  not  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  Earlier 
populations— the  Jtepkaiwi,  kc  ^  11.  Remarkable  Egyptian  testimooy  of  the  time 
of  the  Xllth  Dynaaty.  PaleaUne  then  peopled  1^  the  Semite  Jamu.  i  13.  PhoBol- 
dan  traditions  of  their  migration  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  T«8timony  of  ancient 
writers.  Oonflnnatory  evidence.  Legend  of  their  ezpnlslon  by  the  Coshite  kings  of 
Nimrod's  rsoe.  (  IS.  Branches  of  the  Migration.  The  Hyksos  in  Egypt  Tbeir 
retnm  sapposed  to  have  brought  Egyptian  dvilisatSon  and  alphabetic  writing  into 
Fileatine  and  Pbcenlda,  and  so  to  Eorope.  (  14.  The  Gsnsanites  a  dark  rsoe. 
Language  of  the  PboBnidans  Semitic  AfBnity  with  Hebrew,  the  **langnage  of 
Ganaaa."  (  1ft.  Claim  of  Trma  to  a  remote  antiquity :  unsostalDcd  by  proof.  Hli^er 
antiquity  of  Snx>K.  Phoenicia  originally  the  territory  of  SIdon.  Its  msritime  im- 
portanoe in  the  patrlardial  age.  ProbaMe  origin  from  a  fishery.  Meaning  of  the 
Sldonlan  art  and  Fboenidan  commerce  in  Homer.    Situation  of  Sidon. 
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i  l<.  The  other  GaoMiilte  MUlemento  oa  the  PhoBnidui  oooat.  Fbe  ArkUe.  Area, 
amron  or  Orthoda.  Tb»  SinUe.  SiniuL  Oebel  or  Btbuts.  BsRrrcSb  The  JrvO' 
dU$  and  ZamariU,  AsAMn:  Antaradns  end  Meratirae.  SxiinA.  Hamaxb  or 
Epipheoie.  Kingdom  of  Haoieth.  ItareUtlooe  to  Syria,  Isnel,  end  Aaqrrle.  Ttbx. 
Ita  relations  to  Sidon.  The  bland  city  and  FilBtyras  on  the  mainland.  The  threefold 
colony  of  Tbifolo.  Recepltnlatlon  of  the  Phcenldan  dtlea.  ^  17.  Siiamitm  and 
Tjfrian  periodt  of  Pbckkiciax  Huxokt.  BeUUona  to  Egypt :  nnier  the  Hykeoa,  and 
the  Thebani.  Stela  of  Ramesea  11.  Egyptian  narrative  of  a  Joomey  In  Phoeokia. 
llw  Sidonlans  and  Slnttee  ei^oylng  proapeilty  aa  sal^ectraUlos  of  Egypt-  i  1& 
Sapremacy  of  SMon  in  PboBnida— except  over  Gebal  (Byblns).  Height  of  her  cam* 
merdal  prosperity.  Her  ooloniea.  Extent  of  her  oonunerce.  OolonSea  of  Bybloa. 
f  19.  Dwline  of  Sldon's  maritime  power.  Qrowth  of  Greek  maritime  adventore. 
Storiea  of  Phoenician  aettlemeats  in  Greece  and  Africa.  LeU$n  carried  to  Greece. 
Gadmna.  PhoBnida  not  conquered  by  the  laraeUte^  Sidco  taicen  by  the  FhiUitlnee 
under  the  lead  of  Aaoalon.  Sapremaqr  of  Ttbz.  The  people  atOl  called  ^idoMtemi. 
^  20.  The  Phanleitm  I^eague  under  the  anpremaicy  of  Tyre.  Gonstitntion  of  the 
dtiea.  Isolation  of  Aradus.  Naval  and  militaxy  forces  of  Tyre.  Her  disUAt  ▼oyagpa 
to  the  West    Seulemenu  in  Africa.  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sidly. 

§  1.  Onb  of  the  smallest  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  demands 
our  special  notice,  from  its  very  ancient  civilization,  its  extensive 
colonizing  energy,  and  the  vast  development  of  its  commerce,  which 
on  the  one  side  enriched  the  great  empires  of  Asia,  and,  on  the 
other,  carried  the  civilization  of  Asia  to  the  shores  of  Europe; 
and,  lastly,  from  the  part  played  in  history  by  its  great  oolony  of 
Carthage.  In  the  oldest  biblical  records,  and  in  the  earliest  monu- 
ments of  Assyria,  Phcekioia  appears  as  the  seat  of  trade;  the 
mythical  history  of  Greece  looks  to  that  shore  for  her  earliest  civi- 
lization ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  those  l^;end8,  whether 
Cadmus  ever  lived  or  not,  the  very  forms  of  the  letters  in  which  we  now 
write  attest  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  they  were  brought  from 
Phoonicia. 

§  2.  The  very  position  of  the  region  determined  its  relations  to  the 
continent  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  and  to  the  shores  to  which  it 
looked  oat  westward  across  the  Mediterranean.  Phoenicia  is  nothing 
more  than  a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  partly  level  and  partly  hilly,  a 
sort  of  shelf  or  *'  riviera,"  among  the  foot  hills  of  the  great  chain 
of  Lebanon,  the  projecting  headlands  of  which,  with  the  detached 
islands,  form  some  excellent  harbours.  The  narrowness  of  the  slip  of 
coast,  and  the  height  of  the  continuous  chain  by  which  it  is  pent 
in,  distinguish  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  from  that  of  Syria  to  the 
north  and  that  of  Palestine  to  the  south. 

The  average  width  of  the  undulating  plain  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains  is  only  about  a  mile,  increasing  at  Sidon  to  two  miles, 
and  near  Tyre  to  five ;  the  whole  breadth  of  the  land,  inclusive  of 
the  alopes  of  Lebanon,  nowhere  exceeds  20  miles,  the  average 
being  about  12.  Its  natural  length,  as  determined  by  the  chain  of 
Lebanon,  would  be  from  the  break  between  that  chain  and  Mount 
Bargylus,  below  35°  N.  lat.— where  the  valley  of  Hamath  (or  of 
Emesa)  forms  an  opening  to  the  Syrian  Desert  and  Code-Syria— as 
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£eu:  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Leontes  and  Tyre.  The  uorthem  limit 
is  usually  fixed  at  the  island  of  Aradus  and  the  city  of  Antaradusi 
nearly  opposite  on  the  mainland ;  the  southern  at  the  *'  White  Cape  " 
(Prom.  Album,  Has  d  Ahiad),  about  6  miles  south  of  Tyre.  This 
coast  line  is  about  120  miles  in  length.  Originally,  however,  the 
name  of  Phoenicia  denoted  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  coast,  the 
territory  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  from  the  river  Bostrenus  (^Nahr-el-AiUy), 
two  miles  north  of  Sidon,  to  the  Baa  el  Abiad^  a  length  of  only  28 
miles.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Josephus  describes  Phoenicia  as  *'  the 
great  plain  of  Sidon."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  them  limit  is  often 
carried  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel ;  for  Acco  (afterwards  Ptolemais,  and 
the  modem  St.  Jean  if  Acre)  was  an  old  Phoenician  settlement. 
Nay,  the  name  is  sometimes  applied,  as  by  Herodotus,^  to  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  bay  of  Myriandrus  down  to  Carmel  at  least,  and  perhaps  to  Gaza. 
§  3.  This  narrow  region  had  abundant  resources  within  itself,  be- 
sides its  advantageous  position  for  commerce.  Its  varied  surface  is 
watered  by  the  numerous  streams,  short  but  copious,  which  run  down 
across  it  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea,  and  some  of  these  have  interest- 
ing associations.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  river  now  called  Nahr-th 
Kasimieh  or  Nahr-^IAtany,  and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Leout^s, 
which  drains  the  great  valley  of  Coele-Syria  ("  Hollow  Syria  *')  be- 
.  tween  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  north  of 
Tyre.  At  the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  like  manner,  though 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  valley  between  Mounts  Barg>'1us  and 
Lebanon  is  drained  by  the  "Great  River"  (Nahr-el-Kebir\  the 
ancient  Eleutherus,  which  falls  into  the  large  bay  between  Aradus 
and  Tripolis.  Of  the  rivers  having  their  sources  on  the  western 
slope  of  Lebanon,  the  most  important  is  the  Bostrenus  (Nahr-eU 
Afdy\  which  watered  the  plain  of  Sidon.  Proceeding  to  the  north, 
across  the  Tamyras  {Nahr^el'DamuT)  and  the  Maojoras  {Nahr- 
BeynU)  just  beyond  Bery tus,  we  come  to  the  Lycus  {Ndhr-eUKelh), 
famous  for  the  stdae,  or  sculptured  tablets,  of  Rameses  II.  (or,  as  the 
Greeks  said,  Sesostris),  and  of  several  Assyrian  kings,  on  the  face  of 
the  rocks  which  overhang  its  stream.  A  more  poetical  celebrity  be- 
longs to  the  stream  just  south  of  Byblus,  from  the  legend  (derived 
perhaps  from  the  blood-red  colour  of  the  water  in  flood  time)  which 
gave  the  river  its  name  of  Adonis  (Jfdhr  Ibrahim),  and  as  the  seat 
of  the  elemental  worship  of  Thammuz — 

*'  Whoee  annoAl  wound  In  Lebanon  aUnred 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amoToas  ditties  all  a  summer'n  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  ftxym  hto  native  rock 
Kan  pnrple  to  the  sea,  sappoeed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  woonded." 


1  Joteph. « AuL.'  y.  3,  ^  1.  s  TiL  89  i  It  88 ;  ill.  L 
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The  last  river  deserving  to  be  mentioned  (for  the  lesser  streams  and 
mountain  torrents  are  innumerable)  is  tbat  of  Tripolis  (the  Nahr- 
Kaditha,  or  "  Holy  River"),  which  has  its  chief  source  just  opposite 
that  of  the  Orontes  on  the  other  slope  of  Lebanon. 

A  coast  road  was  carried  across  these  rivers  by  many  bridges,  and 
over  the  intervening  promontories  by  means  of  zigzags  or,  as  the 
Greeks  called  them,  climace$  (stairs  or  ladders),  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  was  the  Climax  T^iorum,  across  the  White  Cape,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  300  feet.  But  in  earlier  times  the  valleys 
must  have  been  severed  in  a  way  which  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
independence  of  the  original  states  among  themselves.  Their  general 
freedom  from  war,  though  too  weak  to  resist  subjection,  and  the 
efforts  which  they  repeatedly  made  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke,  were 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  their  land  lay  out  of  the 
great  highways  trodden  by  the  oriental  armies.  The  military  road 
from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  struck  inland  from  the  maritime  plain 
of  Palestine  south  of  Damascus ;  while  that  which  led  to  Hamath 
and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes — ^the  land  of  the  martial  Hittites— 
— ^and  in  later  ages  to  Antioch,  passed  through  Ccele-Syria  behind 
Lebanon,  the  great  rampart  which  severed  the  Phoenician  coast  £rom 
that  constantly  disputed  region  of  Syria. 

§  4.  Lying  in  the  fairest  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  between  the 
breezes  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  which  are 
snow-clad  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  with  a  surface  vary- 
ing from  level  x^lains,  through  undulating  hills,  to  high  and  ragged 
mountains,  Phoenicia  possesses  a  climate  and  productions  equally 
remarkable  for  excellence  and  diversity.  Its  exposure  to  the  west 
gives  it  a  high  temperature,  especially  on  the  sea-level.  At  Berytns 
(Beyrut),  which  lies  just  in  the  middle  of  the  coast  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon,  the  usual  summer  heat  is  90^  of 
Fahrenheit,  the  winter  rarely  below  60°.' 

The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west,  north-west,  and  south- 
west, bringing  rain  in  the  winter,  and  violent  storms  in  October  and 
November,  from  the  very  quarter  (N.W.)  to  which  the  harbours  are 
most  exposed.  The  winter  rains  fall  in  November  and  December. 
In  January  and  February,  if  the  winter  be  at  all  severe,  these  raioB 
become  snow,  and  there  is  frost  enough  to  cover  the  standing  waters 
with  a  thin  coat  of  ice,  but  not  to  harden  the  ground.  The  winter 
rains  are  preceded  and  followed  by  lighter  showers,  the  "  early  and 
latter  rain  "  of  Scripture.  The  former,  about  the  end  of  October,  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  autumn  sowing ;  the  latter,  in  March,  bring  forwaid 
the  crops,  which  ripen  in  the  delightful  months  of  April  and  May. 

The  four  summer  months  are  rainless  and  almost  cloudless ;  with 
winds  which  follow  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  and  a  land  bieece 

•  Ruaaegger,  quoted  by  Kenridc,  'Fboenldai,'  p.  ai. 
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in  the  evening  on  the  coast  and  about  three  miles  out  to  sea.  The 
▼iolent  and  parching  east  wind  from  the  desert  is  felt,  even  across 
the  bamer  of  Lebanon,  from  March  to  June,  and  the  south  wind, 
which  blows  in  March,  has  the  enervating  effect  of  a  sirocco.  When 
the  heat  is  excessive,  a  few  hours'  journey  afifords  a  delightful  retreat 
in  the  coolness  and  verdure  of  Lebanon,  with  its  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery.  In  these  mountains  the  winter  is  severe  from  November^ 
to  March ;  the  snow  usually  fisdling  heavily  and  lying  deep.  The 
summit  of  Lebanon  retains  the  snow  during  the  summer  only  in  its 
ravines,  giving  the  effect  (as  Phocas  long  ago  obseiTed)  of  white 
wreaths  amidst  the  less  brilliant  white  of  the  jagged  points  of  lime- 
stone which  mask  its  naked  ridge.^  Both  these  circumstances  may 
have  contributed  to  give  the  range  its  name  of  Lebanon,  that  is 
*'  White,**  the  Mount  Blanc  of  Palestine.  In  the  higher  chain  of 
AntUibanus  (which,  however,  is  quite  separate  from  Phoenicia),  the 
culminating  summit  of  Hermon,  10,000  feet  high,  is  clad  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  climate  is  usually  healthy,  and  the  fevers,  which 
prevail  on  the  coast  in  the  heat  of  summer,  might  probably  be  pre- 
vented.   The  whole  region  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 

§  5.  The  country  thus  described  must  needs  have  a  great  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  vegetable  products,  llie  soil  is  fertile,  although 
now  generally  ill-cultivated.  In  the  rich  gardens  and  orchards 
about  Sidon  may  be  seen  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds,  plumn, 
apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates,  pears,  and  bananas,  all  growing 
luxuriantly,  and  forming  a  forest  of  finely-tinted  foliage.  The  fertile 
lowlands  bore  abundant  crops  of  com ;  and  the  olive,  vine,  and  fig- 
tree,  were  proverbial  products  of  Phoenicia  as  well  as  of  Palestine, 
where  the  inhabitant  could  "  dip  his  feet  in  oil,*'  and  "  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig-tree."  The  former  abundance  of  the 
date-palm  is  attested,  as  some  think,  by  the  very  name  of  Phcenici  a, 
which  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  FhosnicS  (^otviicri  from  <^oti/i^) ; 
just  as  BraHl  is  named  from  its  famous  wood.*    (Comp.  §  Q,Jin.) 

§  6.  All  readers  are  familiar  with  the  proverbial  fame  of  the 
forests  which  clothe  the  jagged  sides  of  Lebanon  and  of  the  spurs 
which  it  throws  out  to  form  the  bold  headlands  of  the  coast.  "  Lebanon 
is  not  sufficient  to  bum,  nor  the  beasts  thereof  for  a  burnt  ofifering." ' 
The  average  height  of  the  chain  of  Lebanon  is  from  6000  to  8000 

«  Jeremiah  (zvlii.  14)  speaks  of  •*  the  snow  of  LebaooD." 

>  This  etymologj  Is  ooDflrmed  by  Uie  appearance  of  the  palm-tree  as  ait  emblem  on 
the  coins  of  Arados,  Tyre,  and  Sldon.  The  palih  may  well  have  been  more  abundant  in 
PhoBoicla  in  ancient  times  than  now.  It  is  stUl  fonud  at  various  places  along  the  coast, 
and  especially  in  the  neighboorbood  of  Tyre.  The  name  also  of  the  Maktm  Ihtnicum, 
(Panic  or  Phoenician  apple)  points  to  this  as  an  ancient  home  of  the  pomeffrancUe,  the 
uttive  name  of  which,  himmon.  Is  fVeqaent  in  the  geography  of  Pialestine.  The  ptatacbio 
nut  is  another  characteristic  frait  of  both  countries,  as  In  the  days  of  Jacvb  (Geiu 
xllil.  11)  and  of  Pliny  <•  H.  N.,'  xHl.  10). 

•  Isaiah,  xl.  m ;  U.  18:  oomp.  Ps.  IzzU.  16 ;  Hoa.  zlv.  5 ;  Zeeh.  zL  1. 
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feet,  and  the  upper  line  of  vegetation  runs  along  at  about  6000  feet. 
The  forests,  which  furnished  timber  not  only  for  the  Phcenician  navy, 
but  for  the  Asssyrian  palaces,  as  well  as  for  the  temple  and  palaces 
of  Solomon,  consist  of  pine,  fir,  cypness^  and  evergreen  oak,  as  well 
as  the  famous  *'  cedar  of  Lebanon."  As  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  confined  to  one  valley  of  the  range,  that  of 
the  Kadisha^  or  river  of  Tripoli.  The  grove  stands  quite  alone 
in  a  depression,  at  the  upper  rt  of  the  valley,  about  15  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  6172  feet  above  its  level,  beyond  the  elevation 
reached  by  all  the  other  trees  of  this  mountain  range.  There  are 
about  40^  trees,  of  which  eleven  or  twelve  are  very  large  and  old, 
fifty  of  middle  size,  and  the  rest  younger  and  smaller.  The  older 
trees  have  each  seveial  trunks  and  spread  themselves  widely  round, 
but  most  of  the  others  are  cone-like  in  form,  and  do  not  send  out 
wide  lateral  branches.  They  are  still  regarded  with  as  great  rever* 
ence,  as  in  ancient  times,  when  one  of  them  was  affirmed  to  be  as  old 
as  the  creation,^  or  at  least  as  the  time  of  Abraham.^ 

The  ravines  and  caverns  in  the  rugged  sides  of  the  limestone 
range  give  shelter  to  many  wild  beasts — jackals,  hyenas,  wolves, 
bears  and  panthers.  "  The  beasts,  thereof,"  mentioned  by  Isaiah, 
must  have  been  cattle  fed  upon  the  lower  hills.  Antilibanus,  which 
is  now  more  thinly  peopled,  is  more  abundantly  stocked  with  wild 
beasls ;  and  it  was  the  scene  of  many  ot  the  hunting  exploits  com- 
memorated in  the  Assyrian  annals  and  sculptures. 

The  lower  formation  of  sandstone  contains  iron  ore  in  suffioieBfc 
abundance  to  have  been  worked  in  some  parts,  when  wood  was 
more  plentiful  than  now ;  but  Phosnicia  appears  to  have  obtained 
her  metals  chiefiy  &om  abroad.  Such  a  coast,  of  course,  supplied 
important  fisheries;  and  a  very  probable  etymology  derives  the 
name  of  its  oldest  city,  Sidon,  from  its  being  a  fishing-station,  like 
Beth-suida  (the  "*  house  of  fish  ")  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Most 
famous  of  all  was  the  fishery  for  the  murex,  the  mollusk  which  sup- 
l)lied  the  famous  "  Tyrian  purple  "  from  which,  indeed,  some  derive 
the  very  name  of  Phoenicia.  The  writings  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
often  meTition  the  skins  of  sea-calves  which  they  obtained  from 
the  Phoenician  coast,  to  use  as  hangings  and  coverings  in  thdr 
palaces.  Nor,  in  this  connection,  ought  we  to  overlook  the  worship 
of  the  Fish-God,  which  prevailed  along  this  whole  coast. 

§  7.  Whether  as  <'  the  land  of  the  date-palm,"  or  as  *'  the  land  of 
purple,"  Phoenicia  is  known,  like  so  many  other  countries  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  world,  by  a  foreign  appellation ;  an  appellation 
which  recals  its  primeval  connection  with  Greece.  The  question  of 
its  ancient  name  is  mixed  up  with  another,  of  very  great  interest, 
concerning  the  origin  of  its  population.     It  must  be  observed  that 

»  Joaepb.,  •  BelL  Jod,'  Iv.  9. 7.  •  Eiueb,  •  Prnp.  K^.,*  v. ». 
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there  is  no  trustworthy  native  history  of  Phoenicia ;  and,  in  place  of 
such  monuments  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  we  have  only  a  few 
lately  discovered  inscriptions.  We  are  dependent,  therefore,  on  the 
traditions  preserved  hy  the  ancient  writers,  compared  and  tested  by 
the  light  of  comparative  philology  and  similar  methods  of  research.' 

§  8.  The  Phosnicians,  though  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  nation, 
never  formed  a  complete  political  union.  From  the  earliest  known 
times,  each  city  was  a  separate  state ;  though  Sidon,  at  one  period, 
and  Tyre  at  another,  obtained  supremacy  over  the  rest.  In  the 
ethnic  table  of  Otnesis  X,  we  are  told  that  ^  Canaan  begat  Sidon, 
his  first-bom,"  the  oldest  and  long  the  most  important  of  the  Phoe- 
nician states;  and  among  the  other  Canaanites,  the  Arkite,  the 
Siniie^  the  Arvadite,  the  Zemarite^  and  the  Hamathite,  clearly  re- 
present the  cities  of  Area,  Sinna,  Aradus,  Simyra,  and  Hamath  (the 
later  Epiphania) ;  the  last  being  beyond  the  north  limit  of  Phoenicia. 
The  border  of  the  Canaanites  is  further  defined  as  from  Sidon  (along 
the  maritime  plain)  to  Gerar  and  Gaza,  and  thence  to  the  lowlands 
of  the  Jordan,  at  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  as  far  as 
Lasha  ^  (probably  Callirroe  on  the  river  Zerka).  Since  Canaan  is 
made  a  son  of  Ham  ^^ — and  that  so  emphatically  as  to  be  the  special 
inheritor  of  the  curse  which  marked  him  as  the  servant  of  Shem  " 
— it  follows  that  the  peoples  here  named  were  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Hamitio  race,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  Semitic  Israelites, 
to  whom  their  land  was  given  as  a  possession.  Thus  far  there  is 
evidence  of  a  Canaanite  and  Hamite  population  in  some  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Phoenicia ;  among  which,  observe,  Tyre  is  not  yet 
mentioned,  nor  does  its  name  occur  in  Scripture  till  a  much  later  age. 

§  9.  As  &  geographical  term,  C  akaan  denotes  the  whole  land  promised 
to  Abraham.  It  is  the  only  name  used  for  that  land  in  the  book  of 
Genesis ;  and  "  the  land  of  Canaan  "  occurs  in  an  inscription  of  Me- 
nephtha,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  In  the  ethnic  sense,  however, 
the  peoples  of  the  land-are  sometimes  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Canaanitea ;  but  that  term  sometimes  denotes  *'  a  special  portion 
of  the  population,  joined  with  Hittites  or  Hethites,  Amorites,  Gir- 
gasites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  but  distinguished  from 
them."  ^  It  is  so  used  in  the  Books  of  Numbers  and  Joshua  ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  in  this  sense  that  the  borders  of  the  Canaanites  are 

•  The  *  FhoBDldaii  Hiatoiy '  of  SAKCHoanATHOK  of  Beryt as >once  regarded  as  an  atxtbo- 
rity  even  higher  than  that  of  Manetho  for  Egypt  or  Bero^os  for  Babylon— is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  he  the  forgery  of  Its  professed  Greek  translator,  Phllo  Byhllna. 
a  grammarian  of  the  2nd  oentury  after  Christ.  It  la  even  probable  that  "  Sanchonia- 
thon  "  was  not  the  name  of  a  person,  bnt  the  title  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Pbcenicians, 
San  Ckonidlk,  "  the  entire  law  of  Cbon,"  that  is,  the  god  Bel.  whom  the  Greeks  called 
the  Tyrian  Hercales.  The  existing  fragments,  therefore,  are  only  of  valae  as  they  may 
preserve  Phoenician  traditions,  the  worth  of  which  most  be  tested  by  otber  sources  of 
mformatioo.  lo  Gen.  x.  16-19.  "  Gen.  x.  S. 

»  Oen.  Iz.  25,  26.  i>  Kenrlck,  •  Phoenicia,'  p.  40. 
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drawD  (in  the  passage  quoted  above)  along  the  lowlands^  carre- 
sponding  with  the  most  probable  etymology  of  the  name  Canaan, 
Thus  there  were  eastern  and  western  Canaanites ;  the  former  in  the 
low  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  the  latter  in  the  maritime 
plain,  which  a  prophet  expressly  names  as  *'  Canaan^  the  land  of 
the  Philistines."" 

The  tribes  thus  distinguished  are  all  alike  included,  in  Genesis  x. 
among  the  sons  of  Canaan  and  the  race  of  Ham.  The  special  appli- 
cation of  the  name  of  Canaanites  may  be  explained  as  a  case  of  the 
very  frequent  retention  of  an  old  ethnic  name  in  those  parts  of  a 
country  where  a  primitive  population  has  held  its  ground.  After 
the  eastern  Canaanites  of  the  Dead  Sea  valley  were  partly  destroyed 
in  the  catastrophe  of  the  **  cities  of  the  plain,"  and  partly  displaced 
by  successive  conquests ;  and  after  those  of  the  lower  maritime  plain 
were  overpowered  by  the  Philistines ;  those  of  the  upper  maritime 
plain,  from  Carmel  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  were  left  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canaanitish  race.  Their  land  was,  indeed,  partly 
included  within  the  bounds  assigned  to  Israel — another  confirmation 
of  their  being  regarded  as  Canaanites :  but  the  tribe  of  Asher,  to 
whom  Acco  and  the  territory  as  far  as  Sidon  were  allotted,  pre- 
ferred the  '*  royal  dainties  "  furnished  by  their  commerce,  and  failed 
to  drive  them  out ;  and  so  '*  the  Asberites  dwelt  among  the  Canaan^ 
ites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.***'  We  can  now  understand  the 
consent  of  all  ancient  testimonies  to  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians 
called  themselves,  in  their  own  tongue,  by  the  name  of  Canaan- 
ites ;  '*  and  we  see  that  their  primeval  history  is  involved  in  that  of 
the  whole  race  of  Canaan. 

§  10.  In  the  earliest  history  of  the  chosen  race,  we  have  distinct 
evidence,  first,  of  the  &ct  that  the  Canaanites  were  imm^rants  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  further  of  the  very  time  when  they  made 
their  entrance.  When  Abraham  returned  from  his  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
"  the  Canaanite  and  the  Periszite  dwelt  then  in  the  land ;"  ^  astate- 
ment  which  hardly  need  have  been  made,  had  they  been  long 
settled  as  its  permanent  inhabitants.  There  are  allusions,  both  at 
this  and  later  times,  to  the  old  races  they  had  displaced,  jxixdet  the 
very  names  by  which  tradition  invests  primeval  and  extinct  races 
with  vague  attributes  of  stature,  strength,  and  violence. 

Such  were  the  Ifephaim^  a  name  which  the  Phoenicians  applied 
to  the  "  Manes  "  of  the  dead,"  who  were  overpowered  in  Basban  by 
the  Amorites :  the  Emim,  or  '*  terrible  ones,**  in  the  land  afterwards 
possessed  by  Moab:^  the  Zuzim^  in  the  unknown  region  called 

H  Zephaoiab,  U,  6. 

Judges.  L  31,  32 ;  Joshua,  zfx.  24-30;  Gen.  xlfx.  20 ;  Deut  zzxIlL  24. 
w  For  the  prooft  of  thia,  see  Kenrick. '  Phcenida.'  pp.  42-3. 
w  Gen.  xliL  7.  w  Gen.  xiv.  s.  i»  Orfd. 
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Ham  f^  the  Zamzummim^  who  were  supplanted  by  the  children  oi 
Amnion.'*  West  of  the  Jordan,  the  Amikim,  of  whom  the  NephUim 
were  a  branch,  held  their  ground  against  the  Hittites  in  the  southern 
hills,  about  the  dty  of  Eirjath-Arba  (Hebron)  till  the  Israelites  en- 
tered the  land  ; "  the  Avim  occupied  the  maritime  plain  as  low  as 
Gaza  ;**  and  farther  to  the  south,  towards  Arabia  Petnea,  were  the 
JTenifos,  KenixziieBj  and  Kadmonites.^  All  these,  with  others 
doubtless^  whom  the  history  had  no  occasion  to  mention,  seem  to 
have  been  included  under  the  general  name  of  JRephaim ;  whose 
Gharaoter  as  a  nearly  extinct  aboriginal  race  is  marked  by  the  two- 
fold application  of  the  name,  on  the  one  hand  to  such  remnants  of 
them  as  survived  in  the  south-west  of  Palestine,*"  on  the  other  to 
the  spirits  of  the  departed,  who  peopled  Sheoly  the  Hebrew  Bodes,'* 
As  to  their  race,  the  opinion  which  seems  most  probable  is  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Aramaean  Semites,  who  were  spread  over  the 
highlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  They  were  still  powerful 
enough  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  to  be  attacked  by  Chedorlaomer  ;^ 
and  that  this  was  about  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Ganaanites, 
is  indicated  by  the  mention  of  the  foundation  of  Hebron  (the  great 
city  of  the  southern  Hittites),  as  a  recent  events  the  date  of  which 
could  be  precisely  assigned.* 

§  !!•  The  indications  thus  gleaned  from  Scripture  have  received  a 
curious  confirmation  from  Egyptian  literature.  **  We  now  possess 
a  document  of  undisputed  authority,  giving  a  date  below  which 
we  must  necessarily  place  the  establishment  of  the  Ganaanites  in 
Palestine.  This  document  is  an  hieratic  papyrus,  now  in  the  Berlin 
Mubeum,  translated  in  great  part  by  M.  Ghabas,*  containing  the 
report  of  an  Egyptian  officer,  sent  during  the  reign  of  Amenembe  I., 
of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  into  the  countries  of  Edom  and  Tennu,  situ- 
ated to  the  north,  towards  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  both  countries 
being  then  vassal  principalities  of  Egypt,  like  the  kingdom  of  Gerar, 
where  Abraham  and  Isaac  resided.  His  mission  was  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  these  two  countries,  and  also  to  report  the  situation 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  with  whom  Egypt  and  her  vassals  were 
often  at  war.  In  his  report  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of 
Ganaanitish  tribes  in  Palestine.  The  only  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
country  are  the  Sati,  some  remnants  of  whom  we  find  mentioned 
during  the  XYlIIth  dynasty,  as  also  are  the  remnants  of  the 
Bephaim  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.    Now  the  8aH^  on  all  the  Egyptian 

w  lUd  >i  Detit  it  90. 

>•  Nnmb.  zUL  33. 88;  Dent.  1. 28 ;  >▼  18.  U;  Jodi.  zl.  31.  tv.  18,  Si. 
"  Drat  ii.  23.  **  G«n.  zv.  19 ;  Numb.  zziv.  31 ;  1  Sam.  zv.  6;  zzvll.  10. 

»  3  Sam.  ▼.  itf ;  zzl.  18, 19;  1  Cbroo.  zl.  16;  zz.  4;  It.  z?tt.  K. 
s*  Pk  IzzzTiiL  10;  Prov.  ii.  18,  iz.  18,  zzi.  16 ;  Is.  zzvL  14, 19.  >?  Oen.  zir.  6 

*•  Comp.  a«Q.  ztll.  18,  with  Numb.  zlii.  83.   On  the  oonnectioo  of  the  fivmdAUoo  ol 
Hebron  with  that  of  Zoan,  tee  above,  cb.  vii.  $  2. 
>•  '  Lea  Pkpyrns  hiSraUqnea  de  Berlin.'    ChAlom,  18<3. 
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monuments  where  they  are  represented,  have  a  perfectly  character- 
ized Semitic  type.  Other  texts,  also  dated  under  the  old  empire 
and  the  twelfth  dynasty,  expressly  state  that  the  only  neighbours 
the  Egyptians  had  at  this  time,  on  the  Syrian  side,  were  the  nations 
of  the  race  of  the  Aamu,  that  is  Semites,  whom  the  sons  of  Mizraim 
generally  designated  by  this  name^  derived  from  the  Semitic  word, 
a;»,  that  is,  people/*'^ 

§  12.  The  immigration  of  the  Canaanites  being  thus  established, 
we  can  scarcely  withhold  our  belief  from  the  Phcenidan  traditioDS 
of  the  quarter  whence  they  came ;  traditions  uniformly  reported  by 
the  classical  writers  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  downwards.  The 
father  of  history  gives  both  the  native  tradition  and  the  Persian 
repetition  of  it.  **  These  Phoenicians,  as  they  ihemselve$  tay^  an- 
ciently dwelt  upon  the  HrythrvBan  Sea ;  and  crossing  over  thenoe 
they  inhabit  the  sea-coast  of  Syria ;  and  this  region  of  Syria,  and 
the  whole  as  far  as  Egypt,  is  called  Palestine."*^  ''The  Persian 
account  was  that  the  Phoenicians,  coming  from  the  sea  called 
Erythra  to  this  sea,'*  that  is,  the  Mediterranean,  ''and  having 
settled  in  the  country  which  they  now  occupy,  immediately  under- 
took distant  voyages ;  and  carrying  cargoes,  both  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  goods,  visited,  among  other  places,  Argos.'*" 

The  "  Erythrasan  Sea  *'  of  Herodotus  is  not  the  Bed  Sea,  which  he 
calls  the  "  Arabian  Gulf,"  but  the  sea  (into  which  he  supposed  that 
gulf  to  open  much  sooner  than  it  does)  which  washed  the  shoies  of 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  and  of  which  the  Persian  Golf  waa  a 
part.  The  latter — the  same  quarter  from  which  the  Babylonian 
legends  traced  their  earliest  civilization — is  more  distinctly  marked 
as  the  source  of  the  migration  by  Strabo.  He  speaks  of  the  islands 
of  Tyre  and  Aradus  (the  Bahrein  Islands^  as  well  as  of  Dora — 
all  three  localities  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  names  found  also  on  the 
Phoenician  coast — as  having  temples  similar  to  the  Phoenician;  and 
he  adds,  '*  if  we  may  believe  the  inhabitants,  the  islands  and  the 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Phoenicia  are  their  own  colonies."**  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  mention  the  island  of  Tylus  {:siTyrus)\  and  the 
former  speaks  of  a  Canaan  in  the  same  quarter.**  Justin,  following 
Trogus  Pompeius,  attempts  to  assign  both  the  cause  and  the  course 
of  the  mip^ation  : — "  The  Tyrian  nation  was  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who,  being  disturbed  by  an  earthquake,  and  leaving  their 
native  land,  settled  first  of  all  on  the  Assyrian  Lake  " — which  can 
hardly  mean  any  but  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Lake'  of  Genneearethr-* 
"  and  subsequently  on  the  shore  near  the  sea,  founding  there  a  city 

»  Lenormant, « HUtoira  Andemip/  vol.  !i.  pp.  24T-8.  n  Herod.  tH.  SSl 

**  Herod,  i.  2.    The  moniiments  and  wriUngs  of  E^gypt  and  Awyria  give  anpto  erl- 
drnce  of  the  cominaroe  of  Uie  Pboaoiciaiw  with  both. 
»  Strabo.  xvl.  p.  776  :  oomp.  I.  p.  42 ;  Stepb.  Byi.  «.  o.;  PloL  vl.  T. 
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which  they  called  Sidon,  from  the  abundance  of  fish ;  for  the  Phoeni- 
eians  call  a  fish  Sidon.*"^ 

The  Arabian  historians,  and  the  book  of '  NabathsBan  Agriculture,' 
which  belongs  in  its  present  form  to  the  early  imrt  of  our  era,  pre- 
serves a  Babybnian  tradition,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  expelled  in 
consequence  of  %  quarrel  with  the  Gushite  monarchs  of  Babylon  of 
the  dynasty  of  Nimrod.  This  tradition  falls  in  with  the  legends 
of  the  Talmudists  about  Abraham's  encounters  with  Nimrod.  We 
have  seen  more  trustworthy  evidence  that  the  migration  fell  about 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  the  concurrence  |K>ints  to  -some  common 
cause,  which  set  in  motion  a  migration  from  Mesopotamia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  cannot  stay  to  trace  the  probable 
route  by  which  the  movement  might  have  been  effected,  which  is 
marked  by  a  series  of  oases  from  the  Lower  Euphrates  to  Damascus, 
whence  the  road  lay  open  to  every  part  of  Palestine. 

§  13.  There  is  another  coincidence,  too  interesting  to  be  passed 
over.  The  migration  of  a  race,  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  repre- 
sents as  comprising  no  less  than  eleven  tribes,^  must  have  had 
various  ramifications,  as  the  sacred  text  in  fact  affirms,  *'  and  after- 
ward were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad."  So,  while 
*'  Sidon,  the  firetbom  of  Canaan,"  with  the  other  tribes  that  colonized 
Phoenicia,  passed  on  to  their  secure  stations  on  the  coast  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon,  and  other  tribes  settled  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Palestine, 
it  is  very  natural  that  others,  mingled  with  the  displaced  inhabitants, 
should  pass  still  fnrther  onward  and  overflow  the  rich  land  of  Egypt. 
Arabian  traditions  confiim  the  view  stated  in  the  proper  place,'' 
that  such  was  the  nature  of  the  invasions  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shep- 
herds, whom  Manetho  expressly  calls  FhcenicianSf  that  is,  Canaan- 
ites, It  now  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that,  on  their  expulsion 
from  Egypt,  they  brought  with  them,  besides  other  elements  of 
Egyptian  civilization,  a  mode  of  writing^  in  which  certain  hieratic 
characters,  adapted  to  their  own  language,  formed  the  alphabetic 
tystemf  which  was  soon  adopted  throughout  Palestine,  and  was 
thence  carried  by  Phoenician  commerce  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 

§  14.  It  appears  to  be  very  much,  if  not  chiefly,  by  the  test  of 
colour,  that  the  ethnic  table  of  Oenesis  X,  groups  the  children 
of  Ham  (i.  e.  Cham^  "  the  swarthy  ").  By  this  test,  the  Canaanites 
of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  with  the  Syro-phoenicians  and  other 
dark  Syrians  further  north,  would  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  lighter  immigrants  of  the  Hebrew  race  from  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  '*  White  Syrians  "  of 

»  Jastio.  zviil.  3,  9  2.  The  common  worship  of  the  Jli^pod,  Dagoo.  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the  valley  of  Its  grf^at  rivers,  as  well  as  on  Uie  coast  of  Syria, 
is  a  strong  confirmatory  argnment.  Tho  maritime  habits  of  the  earliest  Phoenicians 
tend  in  the  same  dlrectiim ;  but  these  may  have  y»n  acquired  In  tlielr  new  abode. 

w  Gen.  X.  16-18.  ^  See  :bap.  iv. 
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Cappadocia.  And  this  distinction  confinns  their  migration  from 
tho  native  land  of  a  dark  race,  such  as  Lower  Mesopotamia.*  This 
helps  to  explain,  what  seems  at  first  sight  bq  anomaly,  that  the 
PhopniciauB,  whose  language  was  indubitably  Semitic^  are  classed  as 
a  Hamite  race.  We  have  seen,  from  the  first,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
draw  any  perfectly  clear  distinction  between  the  Hamites  and  the 
Shemites ;  and  the  position  of  CaQaan,  as  Ham's  youngest  son,  in 
the  ethnic  table,  seems  to  imply  that  the  Ganaanites  were  on  the 
border-line  of  affinity  between  the  races. 

That  the  Phcmician  language  was  distinctly  Semitic  is  abon- 
dantly  proved  by  its  remaining  fragments  and  proper  names,  both 
in  Pho(?nicia  and  the  colonies,  especially  Carthage.  To  say  that  it 
had  a  near  affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  is  understating  the  case ;  for 
tho  two  differed  merely  as  dialects.  In  fiict,  the  Hebrew  immi- 
grants from  Mesopotamia,  being  at  first  but  a  wandering  family 
among  the  surrounding  Ganaanites,  adopted  the  language  of  their 
new  country  in  place  of  their  own  Syriac  tongue ;  and  their  speech 
is  called  the  ^  language  of  Canaan.*'**  The  most  recent  disooveries 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  language  of  the  Cushite  (t.  e.  Hamite) 
races  of  Babylonia  and  southern  Arabia  was  also  Semitic.  Indeed 
the  tendency  of  enquiry  is  to  replace  the  linguistic  name  Semitic  by 
Eamitic,  in  very  many  cases. 

The  story  of  Sanchoniathon,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  autth 
chthons,  whose  race  was  deduced  from  0%aos,  through  a  sucoessicnof 
gods,  to  Chna,  the  first  Phoenician,  is  of  course  a  baseless  aasamptKm 
of  national  pride.  "  As  the  entire  progress  of  society  is,  according 
to  this  account,  included  in  the  history  of  a  single  country,  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  is  fictitious,  like  the  fables  of  the  Greeks, 
who  refer  all  art  and  science  to  their  own  progenitors."* 

§  15.  Equally  fictitious  is  the  claim  of  Tyre  to  a  very  high 
antiquity,  and  to  the  title  of  "  Mother  of  the  Phoenicians."**  The 
Tyrian  priests  of  Hercules  (Melcarth)  told  Herodotus  that  the 
temple  and  city  had  then  existed  2300  years,  which  would  carry 
back  their  building  to  about  2750  b.o.  Some  modem  writers  see  in 
the  close  approximation  to  the  time  of  the  Third  (Ghaldsean) 

»  On  the  allasions  to  the  dark  ncn  of  the  Syrlaa  ooMfc  in  Horner  and  other  danic 
aatbore,  tvhu  find  JSthiopiant  oo  the  Syrian  coast,  see  Kenridt,  *  Fhoeniaa,'  p.  SI. 

»  laaiah  zlz.  18.  The  oae  of  Fkanidm  (1.  e.  OcmaasttCe)  fatten  In  the  oldest  Hebrew 
wTlUng  is,  pro  tonto.  an  anniinent  for  the  adoption  of  the  language,  though  not  decisive 
tn  Itaeir.  The  case  li  very  different  fVom  the  importation  of  the  letters  by  Fbcsnlclan 
commrrce  to  the  comparatively  nncivilispd  races  of  Europe,  whoee  lansnase  «ra«  already 
fixed,  or  the  latter  proocra  we  have  examples  In  the  adaptation  of  the  Greek  allihahet 
to  tho  Mars(»'Ootblc  and  Ru«slan  languages,  of  the  Roman  to  the  langnagea  of  ihdr 
b*rbari«n  subjects,  and  in  the  moulding  of  ^lynesian  languages  Into  a  wrtuen  form 
by  modern  mlsBlooaries. 

«•  Kenrick,  *  PhoBnlcla,'  p.  63.  See  Ibid.  p.  56.  on  the  dMm  Uon  between  the  PhO' 
mciam  and  Phaittintt.    The  former  pruMisnl  drwmdslon  (Herod.  IL  104> 

*i  Melrager  of  Tyre,  in  the  '  Anthol.  Gnec./  viL  42S,  13. 
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Dynasty  of  Berosiis  another  mark  of  the  tniditionnl  date  of  the 
gr^t  Phoenician  migration,  with  which  the  city  that  was  ultimately 
supreme  would  naturally  claim  to  be  coeval.  To  such  a  claim  the 
want  of  any  monumental  or  other  historical  evidence  is  fatal. 
There  is  no  sign  that  it  was  sustained  by  the  Phoenician  annals, 
which  are  quoted  by  Joeephus,  Eusebius,  and  others.  Tyre  is  r.ot 
mentioned  in  Scri)>ture  till  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan  ;^  nor  does  the  name  occur  in  Homer,  though  he  speaks  of 
the  Phoenicians  in  general,  and  the  Sidonians  in  particular,  and  calls 
Phoenicia  Sidonia  ;^  and  the  older  and  higher  authority  of  Scripture 
uses  *^  Sidonians  "  and  "  all  the  Sidonians  "  for  the  Phoenicians  in 
general.** 

There  can,  in  fact,  be  little  doubt  that  this  name  truly  represents 
the  original  Phoenicia  as  the  territory  of  Sidon,  its  most  ancient 
city.  As  such  we  have  seen  Sidon  named  in  the  ethnic  table,  as 
the  fiistbom  of  Canaan,  and  it  appears  again  in  Oenesis  in  the 
dying  blessing  of  Jacob,  as  already  famous  for  its  maritime  enter- 
prise : — **  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea ;  and  he  shall 
be  for  an  Aat^en  of  ships;  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon."** 
The  maritime  importance  here  promised  depends  wholly  on  the 
proximity  of  Sidon ;  for  the  Jews  were  never  great  sailors,  nor  did 
Asher,  to  whom  this  coast  was  assigned,  ever  conquer  his  in* 
heritance  in  P}icenicia.  On  the  contrary,  the  Phoenicians  planted 
their  colony  of  Dora  above  10  miles  S.  of  Carmel ;  and  the  account 
which  an  old  historian  gives  of  its  growth  may  stand  for  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  Phoenician  cities  in  general.  *'  The  rocky 
nature  of  the  coast,  which  abounded  with  the  purple-fish,  brought 
the  Phoenicians  together  here,  lliey  built  themselves  huts,  which 
they  surrounded  with  a  fosse,  and,  as  their  industry  prospered,  they 
hewed  stones  from  the  rock,  surrounded  themselves  with  a  wall, 
and  made  their  harbour  safe  and  commodious."*^  Doubtless  this 
description  is  more  from  imagination  than  from  knowledge ;  but  the 
very  name  of  Sidon  makes  it  probable  that  fishing  industry  pre* 
ceded  the  commerce  which  is  the  first  phase  of  her  known  history.*' 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Homer  there  is  a  constant 
distinction  between  the  beautiful  works  in  metal  and  embroidery 
from  Sidon  and  the  Phoenician  commerce  which  brought  tbem  to 

«  Josh.  xlx.  2»:  -  the  itrong  dty  lyre." 

«  Horn.  •  IL'  ^,  a»0,  ^',  »43;  •  Od.* «',  616,  v\  9S6,  ©',  lit ;  StraK  xvL  p.  »«6. 

«•  Joah.  zliL  4,  6 ;  JudgM  xylU.  1 :  the  latter  pMsage  clearly  tesUfles  to  the  rapremacy 
of  the  Ztdonlaoa  at  thla  time,  aa  well  as  to  their  prcwperlty ;  "  they  dwelt  cairelew,  qaiet, 
and  secure." 

«  Oen.  xlix.  13.  The  form  Zidon^  oaoal  in  our  version  of  the  0.  T.  (except  In  Gen.  x. 
IB.  19>  repraaenta  the  Phoenician  Taidon^  which  becomes  fn  Greek  Sidon,  the  nsoal  fonn 
In  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T..  aa  well  as  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

«*  Claudias  JuUus» '  Phoro.  Hist'  op.  Staph.  Byz..  s.  v.  ^4fpo«. 

^  Oomp.  Herod,  i.  3,  as  qwHed  above. 
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Ghreece  and  Troy,  as  if  that  oommeTce  had  then  its  seat  at  other 
cities.  In  the  books  of  Joshi^a  and  Judges*  Sidon  has  the  epithet  of 
"Great"  or  "The  Capital'*  (TsidwBahbah),  It  stood  in  38° 
34'  N.  lat.,  2  miles  S.  of'the  Bostrenus,  in  the  most  fertile  plain  of 
Phoenicia,  which  is  prolonged  8  miles  southward  to  Sarepta  (O.  T. 
Zarephath).  The  city  was  built  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  a  small 
promontory,  and  had  a  harbour  formed  by  three  low  ridges  of  rock, 
on  which  massive  substnictions  are  still  seen. 

§  16.  The  settlements  of  "  the  sons  of  Canaan,"  motioned  in  the 
ethnic  table  of  Oene$i$  in  connection  with  Sidon,  lie  at  and  near 
the  northern  part  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  some  of  them  beyond 
the  proper  limits  of  Phoenicia.  They  are  the  Arkite^  Sinite^ 
Arvcuiite,  Zemaiite^  and  Hamathite,^ 

Abca  (now  7'el-Arha)y  also  called  "  Area  in  Lebanon  "^  stood 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Tripoli  and  2  or  2^  hours  from  the  shore,  on 
the  summit  of  a  northern  spur  of  Lebanon,  which  here  sinks 
abruptly  to  the  valley  of  the  Eleutlierus.  As  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Sevenis,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Coesarea  Ltbani ;  and 
it  was  famous  iu  the  crusading  wars.  Its  inland  site  seems  to  have 
caused  the  Arkite  capital  to  be  transferi^  to  Obthosia,  as  the 
Greeks  called  the  port  which  appears  in  Assyrian  documents  by 
the  name  of  Simron, 

The  iSt'ttt^,  also,  had  t'leir  original  cities  in  the  mountain^ 
namely  Sinna,  and  Aphek  {A/kd),^  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Ash- 
toreth.  Their  capital,  however,  was  the  great  sea-port  of  Gsbal, 
the  Btblus  of  the  Greek  writers  (now  t7e6e&),  north  of  the  river 
Adonis.'^  This  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  religious  cities  of 
Phoenicia ;  the  ourial-place  of  Adonis,  and  the  seat  of  his  mysteries. 
The  Qiblites,^  or  Byblians,"  were  famous  artificers,  and  aided  in 
preparing  the  trees  and  stone-work  for  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
They  founded  the  great  city  of  Bbbttub,  *.«.,  "wells"  or  «*ct8- 
tems**  (now  Beyrdt),  south  of  the  Lycus,  on  the  border  of  the 
Bidonians. 

The  other  three  peoples  of  this  group  had  their  abodes  north  of 
the  Eleutherus  ;  and  they  seem  in  the  oldest  times  to  have  been 
connected,  politically,  rather  with  Syria  than  with  Phoenicia. 
Accordingly  the  Arvadite  and  Zemarite  appear  with  the  Hittites  of 
the  OroDtes  (on  which  Hamath  stood),  in  the  great  wars  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  XVIlIth  and  XlXth  dynasties,  whose  monuments 
hiake  no  mention  of  Sidon  among  the  confederates.  Abadus  was 
in  later  times  a  member  of  the  Phoenician  league,  its  king  being  a 

M  G«n«t8  z.  17. 18 :  oomp.  1  Chron.  L  15.  «*  Joseph.  *  Ant'  L  6,  ^  3. 

M  Joeh  jEliL  4,  xix.  6 ;  Judges  L  8L  It  is  the  Apkaoa  of  the  classical  gecgmpben. 
who  mention  its  temple  of  Veniu.  •!  Ftalm  Izxxili.  1 ;  Eaek.  zzviL  ». 

«  Jo»h.xIll.6  n  I  Kings  V.  18.  in  the  Alex.  Codex  of  the  LXX. 
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VBBssX  of  the  King  of  Sidon.  The  town  oocupied  the  whole  igland 
of  Aradns  (^Huad)j  lying  in  the  same  latitude  as  Citium,  the 
Bonthem  point  of  Cyprus.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  servinj; 
also  as  a  dyke,  in  the  remains  of  which  are  stones  of  5  and  G  yards 
in  length.  It  possesAed  on  the  mainland  the  two  towns  of  Anta- 
radus  {TartuB)  with  the  necropolis  of  the  island  city,  and  M»irathus 
{Amrit)  the  site  of  some  important  monuments  of  Phoenician 
architecture.  Very  near  to  them,  and  further  inland,  was  Simtba 
(iSAtimra),  the  chief  city  of  the  Ztmariies^  who  appear  never  to 
have  joined  the  Phoenician  league. 

Last  named,  because  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  Canaanite 
settlements,  was  Hauath,  the  Epiphania  of  the  Greeks,  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  Hamahy  and  has  a  population  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand.  Lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontea,  at  the 
junction  of  all  the  routes  from  Antiooh,  Phoenicia,  and  Coele-Syria,  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  Damascus,  Palmyra,  Northern  Syria,  and  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  other,  Hamath  was  a  great  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  Phoenicia  with  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  Its  situation  gave 
it  the  command  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontea,  from  the  defile  of 
Daphne  below  Antioch  to  the  watershed  between  it  and  the 
Leontes.  This  valley,  which  includes  the  northern  half  of  Coele- 
Syria,  appears  to  have  formed  the  region  and  (usually)  the  kingdom 
of  Hamath ;  and  the  watershed  formed  '*  the  entrance  of  Hamath,"^ 
which  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  promised  land. 

The  political  connections  of  Hamath  appear  always  to  have  been 
with  Syria  rather  than  with  Phoenicia ;  and  the  Hamathites  formed 
a  part  of  the  Hittite  confederacy,  with  which  the  great  llieban 
Pharaohs  made  war.  In  the  time  of  David  it  was  the  seat  of  an 
independent  kingdom,^  which  sought  David's  protection  against  the 
King  of  Zobah.  It  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  and 
its  commercial  importance,  especially  for  the  traffic  by  way  of 
Palmyra,  is  attested  by  his  foundation  of  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  all  the  store-cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath."^  On  the 
disruption  of  Israel,  Hamath  seems  to  have  regained  Its  inde- 
pendence. In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Ahab 
(B.C.  900),  it  appears  as  a  separate  power  in  alliance  with  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians.  About 
three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  Jeroboam  II.  recovered  Hamath ;  ^ 
he  seems  to  have  dismantled  the  place,  whence  the  prophet  Amos 
couples  "Hamath  the  Great"  with  Gath,  as  an  instance  of 
desolation.**  Its  importance  ceased  with  its  conquest  by  Sargon, 
who  transplanted  its  inhabitants  to  Samaria."    ITie  city  received 

M  Kmnbere  zxxlv.  8 ;  Josh.  xtli.  ft.  ftc.  >»  3  San.  vllL  ». 

re  a  Chron.  vlU.  4 :  oomp.  1  Kings  Ix.  If.  18.  "  2  Kings  zIt.  38. 

•  Amos  vL  a.  •  3  Kings  ZTll.  34.  zvilL  34.  xlz.  13. 
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the  Greek  name  of  3piphania  firom  Antiochua  Epiphanes.  These 
notices  of  the  Syrian  states  bordering  Phcenicia  on  the  north 
are  important  in  themselves,  and  serve  to  define  the  limits  of 
Phoenicia. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  city  which  ultimately  acquired  the 
supremacy.  Ttbub  is  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Hebrew  Ttur,  or  Tz6r  (that  is,  ''a  rock"),  now  softened  into 
Sur,^  The  general  opinion  of  the  ancients  made  Tyre  a  colony  of 
8idon  :^  and  it  certainly  lies  within  the  original  territory  of  Sidon. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  Scripture,  the  Tyrians  are  sometimes 
called  Zidonians,  but  the  Zidomans  are  never  called  Tyrians.  The 
usual  mention  of  "  I'yre  and  Sidon,''  in  that  order,  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  greater  importance  of  the  former  was  established ; 
and  it  is  reversed  at  the  period  of  Sidon*s  supremacy  under  the 
Persians.* 

I'yro  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  ^the  strong  city 
Tyre ;  ** "  and  its  position  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world. 
The  *'  rock,**  from  which  it  had  its  name,  was  an  island  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  in  lat.  33^  17'  N., 
just  20  miles  south  of  Sidon.  On  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  about 
30  stadia  (3  geographical  miles)  to  the  south,  there  stood  in  Greek 
times  a  city  called  '*  Old  Tyre  **  (Pahetyrus) ;  and  this  name  has 
caused  a  profitless  dispute  about  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
two  cities.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Ramoses  II.,  we  find  a  clear 
notice  both  of  the  island  city  of  Tyre,  and  of  Sarra  on  the  mainland, 
a  little  further  to  the  south.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  island  was  first  occupied  as 
the  citadel  and  docks  of  an  earlier  settlement  on  the  coast ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear,  from  the  scriptaral  allusions  and  from  other  evidence, 
that  the  island  city  was  the  Tyre  of  the  flourishing  period  down  to 
Alexander — the  ''  rock,"  to  which  we  find  none  to  answw  on  the 
mainland  site.  Its  narrow  space  would,  of  course,  be  insufificient 
when  its  population  was  greatest,  and  ^  Old  Tyre,*'  whether  existing 
previously  or  not^  would  be  occupied  as  a  suburb,  like  Antarados 
and  Marathns  in  relation  to  Aradus.  What  more  has  to  be  said  of 
Tyre  will  appear  in  the  course  of  its  history. 

*  The  S  ifl  also  seen  in  one  of  tbe  forms  adopted  by  Latin  writen,  Sara  or  Sarra 
(PlaoL  '  True'  It.  6,  58;  Vlrg.  •  G«org.'  11.  6M);  and  probably  In  tbe  name  Syria,  the 
land  being  namvd  frun  Ita  commerdiil  capital.  The  form  with  ihe  T  oomea  fruDO.  or  aft 
least  agrees  with,  the  Aramaic  lYiro.  The  form  Sarra  Is  alao  foond  in  an  Egyptian 
document  of  the  age  of  Rame«es  II..  as  the  name  of  the  diy  on  the  mainland,  tbe 
FdUetsfTUM  of  the  Greeks.    (See  below.  §  17.) 

«  Strabo,  pp.  40.  766 ;  Jundn  xvlii.  3 :  VirgU  man  than  onoe  calb  the  Tyrlan  colony 
of  Carthage  "  Sldonian."  The  ooonu-r  claim  is  made  on  a  coin  of  tbe  time  of  Antiochns 
Eplpbanea.  on  which  Tyre  calls  faerBelf  *< Mother  of  the  Sidonlana.''  (Gnax.  'Mod. 
PhoBD/  L  262 ;  Kenrlck.  •  Phoenicia,'  p.  68.)  «  Esra  W.  7. 

«  Josh.  atlx.  2».  M  See  the  Egyptian  docuxnent  quoted  below,  ^  IT. 
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The  last  founded  of  ihe  great  Phoenician  cities  was  Tbtpolib 
(^Tripoli  or  TamlnUus),  the  name  of  which  points  to  its  origin.  It 
was  not  only  a  common  foundation  of  the  three  cities  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Aradus ;  hut  the  respective  colonies  formed  three  distinct 
quarters  (which  the  old  geographer  calls  eitiea),  at  distances  of  a 
stadium  (600  Greek  feet),  each  having  its  own  wall,  though  united 
in  a  common  government.  The  city  occupied  a  splendid  site,  on  a 
promontory  about  half  a  mile  broad,  jutting  out  about  a  mile  into 
the  sea,  in  34^  2&  N.  latitude,  llie  harbour  is  sheltered  from  the 
violent  north-west  winds  by  a  chain  of  seven  small  islands,  extending 
10  miles  out  to  sea.  The  city  stood  on  what  is  now  called  the 
*'  Holy  River  "  (El  Kadisha),  in  one  of  whose  upper  valleys  are 
the  famous  cedars.  Among  its  remains  is  an  aqueduct,  which 
brings  down  the  water  from  Lebanon. 

To  sum  up.  The  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia,  in  their  order  from  north 
to  south,  were  these  ten :  Aradus,  Simyra,  Ortbosia,  Tripolis,  Gebal 
or  Byblus,  Berytus,  Sidon,  8arepta,  Tyre,  and  Acco  (afterwards 
Ptolemais).  Their  varying  relations  to  each  other,  as  members  of 
the  Phoenician  confederacy,  will  appear  from  the  ensuing  history. 

§  17.  The  whole  history  of  the  Phoenicians  may  be  divided, 
speaking  generally,  into  the  periods  of  Sidonian  and  Tyrian  supre- 
macy. The  traditions  already  noticed  seem  to  place  their  first 
settlements  on  the  Syrian  coast  about  the  age  of  Abraham  and  the 
Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt.^  Their  condition  under  the  domination 
of  the  great  llieban  kings  confirms  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  they  soon  began  to  apply  themselves  to  distant  voyages.  1'he 
conquests  of  the  XVII  1th  and  XlXth  dynasties  in  Syria  and 
Northern  Phoenicia  are  attested  both  by  their  inscriptions  and  by 
the  sielce  set  up  by  Pameses  II.  at  the  Nahr^eUKelh^  and  at 
Adlun,  near  Tyre.  In  these  records  the  Sidonians  never  appear  as 
enemies,  but  they  seem  to  have  purchased  peace  by  placing  their 
maritime  enterprise  and  manufacturing  industry  at  the  service  of 
the  Pharaohs,  'i'he  tributes,  the  arts,  and  the  riches  of  Phoenicia  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  this  age. 

We  possess  a  more  particular  account  of  Phoenicia  under  the  great 
Bameses,  and  consequently  in  the  age  before  the  Exodus.  A 
papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  contains  the  description  of  an 
imaginary  journey  fnade  into  Syria  by  an  Egyptian  functionary,  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Bameses  II.,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
final  peace  with  the  Hittites.^  Though  only  a  work  of  fiction,  it 
gives  OS  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  period  when  it  was 

«  On  tbe  reladons  between  Egypt  and  PhoBDida  In  tliP  age  of  the  Hykaoa^  see  chap. 
Iv.  ^  22. 

M  Gbabas,  *  Voyage  d'an  Egyptlen.'  Cbaiona,  1866.  The  aooonnt  In  tbe  testla  flKnn 
LeiionnaDt,  'HIstolTe  Ancleiuie,'  vol.  it.  p.  266. . 
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written,  and  on  this  account  is  of  great  historical  interest.  The 
hero  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  country  of  the  Hittites,  and  to 
have  travelled  at  far  as  Helbon,  the  present  Aleppo.  On  his  return, 
before  entering  Palestine,  which  he  does  by  way  of  Hazor,  and 
where  he  describes  the  Ganaanitish  cities,  he  is  supposed  to  pass 
through  Phoenicia.  The  narrative  describes  him  as  first  stopping  at 
Gebal:  he  reooriis  the  religious  importance  of  the  city,  and  the 
mysterios  celebrated  there ;  he  then  visits  Berytus,  Sidon,  Saivpta, 
and  A  vatha  (Adlun).  He  is  then  supposed  to  arrive  at  *'  Ttbb  the 
maritime,''  and  describes  it  as  a  UUle  town  aUucUed  on  a  rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  waves,  ^  They  carry  water  there  in  boats,"  says  he, 
*'and  it  in  very  rich  in  fish."  Close  to  Tyre,  a  little  further  south 
on  the  mainland,  the  Egyptian  traveller  arrives  at  ^Seroo,  the  Sarra 
of  classical  geographers,  and  his  account  contains  a  pun  on  the 
name  of  Seraa  (in  the  Phoenician  language,  '*  the  wasp  **) ;  he  speaks 
>f  the  bad  lodgiugs  found  there,  and  adds  **  the  sting  is  very  sharp.* 
Afier  traversing  this  part  of  the  country,  he  visits  Caicna  (now 
Umsl'Awamid),  then  Achzib,  where  he  quits  the  sea-coast,  and 
enters  the  mountain  region  to  reach  Uazor.  The  traveller  has  been 
on  Egyptian  ground  all  this  time,  travellhig  with  as  much  freedom 
and  security  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  even,  by 
virtue  of  his  functions,  exercising  some  authority. 

**  From  these  statements,**  observes  M.  Lenormant,  **  it  seems  to 
us  clearly  proved  that,  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
Egyptian  dominion  in  Syria,  the  8idonians  and  the  Sinites 
of  Gebal  had  completely  separated  their  interests  from  those  of 
the  other  Canaanite  nations,  and  pursued  quite  a  different  line 
of  action.  Instead  of  seeking  to  recover  a  full  independence,  they 
became  perfectly  submissive  to  the  Pharaonio  supremacy,  and 
remained  faithful  to  E<;ypt  under  all  circumstances.  Doubtless 
*he  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  people  were  neither  merchants  nor 
seamen,  needed  and  used  the  services  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  there- 
fore treated  them  with  more  favour  than  other  nations  of  the  same 
race,  and  granted  them  great  privileges  in  order  to  secure  their 
fidelity.  They  themselves,  with  true  mercantile  spirit,  preferred 
to  reap  the  material  advantages  arising  from  the  protection  of  a 
great  empire,  rather  than  to  indulge  their  pride  by  an  empty 
assertion  of  independence,  with  its  contingent  disadvantages  and 
dangers  from  foreii^n  invasion.  .  .  .  Trade  flourished  and  was  pro- 
fitable ;  and,  contented  with  this  result,  the  Phoenicians  submitted 
to  a  state  of  vassalage  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  provided  always 
that  the  foreign  suzerain  did  not  interfere  with  then:  local  self- 
government,  and  permitted  them  to  preserve  their  own  laws,  and 
their  own  traditional  worship,  manners,  and  customs."  It  is  just  at 
this  period  of  the  subjection  of  Thoenicia  to  "Egypt,  that  we  find  the 
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latter  powerful  at  Rea,  under  Thothmes  III.  and  other  Pharaohs ; 
and  the  inference  is  highly  prohable,  that  this  maritime  power 
rested,  as  in  later  times,  on  the  command  of  the  Phoenician 
fleet" 

§  18.  The  policy  of  Egypt  towards  her  subject-states  made  her 
suzerainty  quite  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  native  dynasty 
of  Sidonian  kings,  who  themselves  exercised  sovereignty  over  the 
other  Phoenician  cities,  except  Gebal,  which  had  its  own  kings. 
The  highest  commereial  prosperity  of  Sidon  belongs  to  this  very 
period  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs.  She  carried  on  trade  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  where  no  rival  navy  as  yet  existed. 

During  this  period  the  Sidonians  seem  to  have  planted  colonies 
at  Citium  in  Cyprus,  at  Itatum  in  Crete,  and  along  the  southern 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  where  we  have  seen  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Semitic  population  claimed  a  Phoenician  origin.^  In  the  south  of 
the  ^gean,  they  formed  naval  stations  at  Rhodes,  Thera,  and 
Cythera ;  and  the  famous  worship  of  Aphrodite  in  the  latter  island, 
as  in  Crete,  was  at  first  that  of  the  Phoenician  Ashtoreth.  In  the 
Cyclades,  they  may  be  traced  at  Antiparus,  lus,  and  Syrua  :  and  to 
them  is  ascribed  the  first  working  of  the  silver  mines  of  Siphnus  and 
Cimolus,  and  of  the  gold  mines  of  Thasos,  where  Herodotus  saw  the 
remains  of  their  immense  works.""  They  also  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring shores  of  Thrace,  and  bartered  with  the  natives  for  the  gold 
of  Mount  Pangseus.  Entering  the  Euxine,  they  obtained  the 
gold  washed  down  by  the  rivers  of  Colchis ;  the  tin  of  the  Cau- 
casus, which  all  the  nations  of  that  age  required  for  their  bronze 
implements,  weapons,  and  armour  ;^*^  iron  from  the  mines  worked 
by  the  Chalybes,  and,  it  seems,  steel  also ;  besides  lead  and  silver. 
For  these  and  other  products  of  their  voyages,  which  extended  as 
far  west  along  the  shores  of  Europe  as  Epirus,  southern  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  they  found  markets  on  their  own  coast — ^whence  caravans 
traded  with  Syria  and  the  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,~and  ainu 
in  Egypt. 

Along  the  northern  coast  of  Lybia,  they  pursued  their  voyages 
as  far  as  the  shore  about  Cape  Ban  (the  Africa  Proper  of  later  times) ; 
and  there  they  founded  the  famous  colony  of  Hippo  (that  is,  "  a 
walled  city"),  and  Cambe,  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by 
Carthage.  Berytus  shared  with  Sidon  in  this  colonizing  work ; 
but  Gebal  founded  its  own  settlements,  some  of  which  were 
perhaps  earlier  than  those  of  Sidon,  as  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  and  Melos 
in  the  ^gean. 

•7  See  chap.  t.  ^  13.  •  Gomp.  chap.  xzi.  ^  %  3,  ii.  »  Herod.  vL  47. 

7*  Some  wTiterw  make  tbta  demand  far  Ud.  In  order  to  make  brooa^  the  great  motive 
of  the  earUeat  Phcniidan  commerca 
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§  19.  The  attacks  from  the  sea,  which  we  have  seen  made  from  the 
north  and  west  upon  Kgypt  and  the  Syrian  coast,  under  Rameses  II. 
and  his  successors,  seem  to  imply  a  decline  of  the  maritime  power 
of  Sidon  about  the  14th  century  b.c.  It  appeara  to  ha?e  been 
about  this  time  that  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians  began  to  acquire  their 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  commerce  was  assailed 
by  that  piracy  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  traditions.^  llie 
same  revolution  may  be  implied  in  the  two  fables  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition  to  Colchis,  and  of  Greek  voyages  to  the  lake  Triton,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtia — the  very  shores  which  formed  the 
north-eastern  and  south-western  limits  of  Phoenician  commerce. 

To  the  same  region  of  fable — at  least  so  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge extends — we  must  leave  the  settlements  said  to  have  been 
formed  on  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Africa  by  the  redundant  popula- 
tion of  Canaan,  which,  displaced  by  the  Israelitish  conquest,  found 
a  temporary  cmd  insufficient  refuge  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and 
thence  overflowed  in  a  new  wave  of  colonization.^  But,  obscure  as 
are  the  causes,  we  know,  as  certain  facts,  that  letters  were  carried 
from  Phcenicia  into  Greece,  and  that  Phoenician  colonies  were 
thickly  planted  on  the  shores  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  long 
before  the  foimdatiun  of  Carthage.  « 

For  the  rest,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites  stopped  at  the  Phoenician  border ;  and  that  its  only  direct 
effect  was  the  more  complete  isolation  of  Phoenicia  from  the  countiy 
beyond  Lebanon.  So  far  from  being  subdued  by  the  Israelites,  the 
Sidonians  are  named  among  their  oppressors  ;^  but  their  generally 
peaceful  policy,  the  fruit  of  commercial  prosperity,  ih  indicated  by 
the  mention  of  the  men  of  Laish,  '*  how  they  dwelt  careless,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure."  '*    About  the  same 

71  If  we  may  belteTe  Uie  Greek  tnulltloDii.the  FboBiiiciani  Uiemaelves  were  uiMng  the 
e&rlle«t  piniee  In  the  .£ge&n,  as  weU  u  the  GarleiM.  (ThQc.  l  4.)  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Greek  word  piraU  signiflee  an  adotntwrtr ;  and,  tn  their  tndillona  of 
these  early  ages,  the  Greeks  scarcely  distinguish  the  two  classes  of  seamen.  We  need 
go  back  no  Airther  than  to  oar  own  i^orlooB  Eliiabetbaa  age,  to  see  bow  cloedy  they 
have  been  connected  in  modem  history. 

**  Some  traditions  made  this  the  soaroe  of  the  Pbcenldan  colonisation  of  Greece,  which 
is  represented  by  the  arrival  of  Gadmns  in  Bceotla,  bringing  with  him  the  Phoenician 
letters,  as  well  as  of  the  foundation  of  a  great  number  of  setUementa  on  the  coasts  of 
Zeugitana  and  Bysacena  (now  the  lerrltory  of  TwU)  in  AlHca.  In  tmting  such  iiwii. 
tions  as  mifthical,  It  is  n<>t  meant  that  they  are  mere  poetical  inventiona,  but  that  the 
dements  of  fact  which  they  may  possibly  contain  are  too  much  mixed  up  with  their 
poetic  form,  for  them  to  be  used  as  historical  eyldenoe  bjf  thenudftei.  For  f  z&mple,  the 
slaying  of  the  dragon,  and  the  springing  up  of  armed  men  fram  his  sown  teeth,  glre  a 
mythical  character  to  a  legend  which  oantains  also  tiie  certain  fact  that  the  Greek 
alphabetic  characters  came  from  Phceitlcia;  and  we  cannot  get  at  the  true  story  of  the 
latter  by  stripping  away  what  seems  impossible  or  Improbable  tn  It»  mytiilcal  fonn. 

**  Judges  X.  IX 

»*  Judges  xviU.  7.— This  was  in  Uie  early  times  of  the  Judges,  about  the  Iburfeenth 
OMifUTy.  The  emoing  statement,  "that  they  were/or /rom  the  Zidoniant,  aad  had  no 
business  with  any  man,*'  confirms  the  poeiiion  of  Sidon  as  the  chief  state  of  Pbonlda. 
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tune,  the  soathern  part  of  the  maritime  regioa  was  oooupied  hy  a 
new  and  large  settlement  of  the  Philistines,  who  in  about  a  oentury 
grew  strong  enough  to  impose  their  yoke  upon  the  Israelites,  and 
not  only  to  deprive  the  Phoenicians  of  much  of  the  land  traffic  with 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Arabia,  of  which  Azotus  and  Gaza  became 
great  emporia,  but  even  to  vie  with  them  at  sea.  According  to  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Justin,  the  Philistines,  under  the  leadership 
of  Ascalon,  sent  a  fleet  against  Sidon,  which  was  taken  by  storm 
and  razed  to  the  ground,  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  b.cJ^ 
It  is  added  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  withdrew  to  Tyre,  to 
which  city  the  supremacy  was  now  transferred.  The  Philistines 
did  not  pursue  their  success,  and  the  Sidonians  recovered  from  the 
blow ;  and  henceforth  the  fiames  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  constantly 
appear  together  in  the  history  of  Phoenicia.  Under  the  supremacy 
of  Tyre,  the  people  were  still  called  Sidonian ;  and  on  inscriptions, 
referrtKl  to  this  early  period,  the  King  of  Tyre  styles  himself 
*'  King  of  the  Sidonians,"  while  *'  the  King  of  Sidon  **  is  his  vassal^' 

§  20.  For  the  century  and  a  half  down  to  the  distinct  appearance 
of  Tyre  in  history  as  a  powerful  kingdom,  in  alliance  with  David 
and  Solomon,  we  have  only  fragmentary  traditions  of  the  state  of 
Phoenicia.  The  isolation  in  which  the  people  were  left  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  Israelites  and  the  Philistines,  on  the  south,  and  of  the 
Aramaean  Syrians  on  the  north  and  east,  appears  to  have  caused 
them  to  unite  in  a  league  of  common  defence,  which  embraced  the 
cities  from  Simyra  to  Acco.  Each  town  preserved  its  ancient  form 
of  government,  which  was  a  monarchy,  controlled  by  general 
assemblies  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  citizens,  and  by 
councils  of  priests  and  magistrates,  who  were  on  an  equality  with 
the  kin^  in  all  public  ceremonies.  The  institutions  of  Gebal 
(Byblus)  were  considered  the  most  perfect  type  of  these  govern- 
ments,— partly  monarchical,  but  pre-eminently  aristocratic.  The 
kings  of  the  various  cities  were  all  subject  to  the  King  of  Tyre  as 
their  suzerain.  He  decided  all  business  respecting  the  general 
interests  of  Phoenicia,  its  commerce,  and  its  colonies.  He  con- 
cluded treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  disposed  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  confederation.  He  was  assisted  by  deputies 
from  the  other  towns ;  and  the  annual  embassies  to  the  temple  of 
Melcarth  henceforth  assumed  a  political  character. 

The  Arvaditea  alone  remained  isolated.  Doubtless  they  were  in 
close  alliance  with  the  other  Phoenicians,  and  shared  in  their  com- 
merce and  their  maritime  expeditions;  but  there  are  reasons  to 

»  Tb«  date  Is  dllTensitly  calcalated  at  aboat  ko.  1262  or  1209. 

'•  lu  1  KlngB  V.  6,  Solomon  requesto  Ulram.  klog  of  Tjfre,  to  oommuid  hb  servaiiU 
to  hew  oedor-treeB  oat  of  Lebanon,  becanse  "there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to 
iMW  timber  like  the  Sidonians^ 

ANO.  UlbX.  2  0 
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believe  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  kings  of 
I'yre.  They  served  as  sailors  on  board  the  ships  of  Tyre,  whose 
population  was  inadequate  to  man  her  fleets,  and  as  soldiers  in  her 
armies,  which  were  composed  entirely  of  mercenaries.  A  body  of 
Arvadites  formed  the  garrison  of  Tyre  itself.  The  other  rocmits 
were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Liby-Phoenicians  and  other  Africans. 
There  were  also  in  her  service  hardy  mountaineers  from  Persia ; 
Lydians,  whether  from  Asia  Minor,  or  a  branch  of  the  people  from 
the  Armenian  highlands;  and  Ethiopians,  obtained  probably 
through  her  commerce  with  Egypf 

This  was  also  the  period  in  which  Tyre  began  her  more  distant 
voyages  to  the  West,  for  the  Garians  and  Tyrrhenians  held  the 
supremacy  in  the  seas  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  From 
Utica,  the  chief  of  their  new  settlements  on  the  African  coast,^ 
they  proceeded  westward  along  the  coasts  of  Numidia  and  Maure- 
tania  (Algeria  and  Morocco);  till,  as  their  traditions  say,  after 
twice  failing  in  the  attempt  to  pass  beyond  the  Straits,  they  founded 
the  famous  colony  of  Qsdea  (Cadiz — in  Phoenician,  Gadir — ^**  a  forti- 
fied enclosure"),  a  few  years  after  Utica.  This  was  the  great 
emporium  for  their  commerce  with  the  south  of  Spain,  the  Tarshiih 
of  Scripture,  where  they  obtained  the  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
tin,  and  cinnabar  of  the  Andalusian  mines,  besides  honey,  wax,  and 
pitch.  '*  Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  riches ;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  they  traded  in  thy  fairs."*' 
Besides  Gades,  they  founded  Galpe  and  Carteia  (Gibraltar  and 
Alffesiras)  on  the  Straits,  and  numerous  settlements  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Spain,  of  which  Malaca  (Malaga)  and  Abdera  were  the 
chief,  lliese  remote  colonies  were  connected  with  the  mother- 
country  by  the  midway  station  of  Melita  (Malta),  with  Gaulos 
(Gozo)y  where  are  found  the  only  remains  of  Phoenician  temples. 
In  Sardinia  a  splendid  harbour  invited  them  to  found  Garalis  (Cag^ 
liari) ;  and  at  Kora  (near  Pula),  which  bore  the  name  of  an  old 
city  in  Phoenicia,*  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found.  They 
established  commercial  factories  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  which  were 
connected  with  Africa  by  a  station  on  the  little  island  of  Goesyra 
(Pantdlaria).  It  will  be  seen  that  these  settlements  oonmiandod 
the  whole  shores  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  except  the  great 
uay  between  Spain  and  Italy,  of  which  the  T3rrrhenian8  were  mas- 
ters. The  naval  power  of  the  latter  was  not  broken  till  both 
Carthage  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  strong  enougli  to  encounter 
them  with  success. 

"  Efek.  xxvll.  8, 10. 11 ;  zxxvilL  5. 

»  The  tradiOooal  date  of  ita  foaudaUon  !■  B.a  115S.  »  Ezek.  xxvlL  12. 

"  The  yaarath  or  Ifaaran  of  Josh.  xvl.  7  and  1  Chroo.  viL  28. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PHOENICIA. 

Pabt  II.— from  the  age  OF  DAVID  AND.  HIRAM  TO  THE 
TAKING  OF  TYRE  BY  ALEXANDER. 

ABOUT  B.C.  1050  TO  B.C.  332. 


I.  TrRK  as  a  pawerAil  kingdom.  Menander's  list  of  kings.  ^  2.  Alliance  of  H(Ham 
with  David  and  Solomon,  based  on  common  interests.  I^lesUne  the  frronarv  of 
PboBnicia.  Their  friendship  permanent  Hiram  not  a  Tassol.  ^  3.  Tyrisn  manu- 
factures. Oreat  works  of  Hiram  at  Tyre.  His  correspoodenoe  with  Solomon.  Their 
Joint  maritime  adventures.  $  4.  Period  of  internal  troubles  in  Phoenicia  and  Israel 
ending  with  Etbbaal  and  Omri.  Jesebel  married  to  Abab.  ^  5.  New  dynatitie 
troubles.  ProMAUOM  and  EUta  (Dido).  Democnttic  revolution  and  arktocratic 
secession.  Foundation  of  Cabthagb.  ^  6.  Supremacy  of  the  Old  Attyrian  Monarthy 
in  PhGBnida.  Tiglath-plleaer  1.  Asshur-nasir-poL  Phceniclan  weights,  &&,  found 
tXIHmrud.  Shalmaneser  il.  Iva-lushiV.  Phoenician  supremacy  of  the  seas.  ^7. 
New  Augrian  Momareky.    Fhoenida  submits  to  TigUth-pUeser  IL    Loss  of  Sicily 


1  This  yignette,  though  not  a  Pboenidan  8ut()ect,  Is  introduced  here  to  exhibit  a  city 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  a&dent  history  of  the  East,  and  often  mentioned  in  the 
preoedLqg  pages. 
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except  three  stations.  Elalnos,  king  of  Tyre,  recovers  Citiam  in  Cypms.  Sargon's 
fmiUess  riegv  of  Tjre.  Maval  victory  (^  filnlanis.  ^  8.  End  of  the  Tyrian  sofwe^ 
mscj.  Loes  of  Tbaaos  and  its  gold-mloes.  Sargon  conquers  Cypros.  ^  9.  Revolt 
of  PtioBnlda,  and  reoonqaest  by  Sennacherib.  His  stela  at  the  IfQkr-^Kdb.  Revolt 
of  Sldon:  its  cspture  by  Esar-haddon.  ^  10.  Revolt  in  concert  with  Tirbakab; 
suppressed  by  Asshar-bani-paL  Besistsnce  and  captore  of  Araditt.  Recovery  of 
the  Egyptian  supremacy  by  Neoo.  Service  of  the  Fboenicisns  in  lils  fleet.  ^11. 
Victory  of  Nebuchadnenar.  Tyre  and  her  reaoarces  as  described  by  EiekieL  i  it. 
Knmlty  of  Tyre  to  Jerosslem.  Siege  ot  Tyre  by  Kebodisdnessar.  Its  result 
doubtful.  A  vaMsl  king  set  up.  Attack  of  Fbarsoh  Uophn  on  Pbcsnida.  His 
naval  \ictory  and  plunder  of  the  cities ;  but  no  conquest  (  la.  Inscription  of 
E^UHAZAK,  king  of  Bidon.  Supremacy  of  Sidon  from  this  time.  $  U.  Pcditical 
troubles  at  Tyre.  Government  of  Judges  and  Priests.  Royidty  restored,  f  1ft. 
The  Phonidans  submit  to  Persia.  Their  fleet  serves  under  Csmlqrses.  Keoovoy  of 
prosperity.  Favour  shown  to  Sidon.  The  Sidonians  In  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  ^  1& 
Tyre  taken  by  Evigoras.  Revolt  of  Qyprus  and  Phcenicia.  Destruction  of  Sidon  by 
Ochus.  $  If.  Alexander  the  Qreat  in  FhoeniciA.  His  capture  of  Tyre.  ^  18.  Stale 
of  nxxnida  under  the  SeleucldsB  and  Romans.  Final  capture  of  Tyre  by  the  Saracens. 
9  19.  Her  subsequent  desolation  snd  present  state.  Present  state  of  Sidon.  its 
sepulchral  remains.  Other  dUes  of  Phoefnicia:  Tripolt,  Beyrut»  and  Acre.  ^  30. 
The  history  of  Oarthsge  belongs  to  that  of  Rome.  Her  fall  decides  the  ounfitct 
between  Esstern  and  Western  dviUxation. 

§  1.  Tyre  first  appears  distinctly  on  the  page  of  recotded  history, 
as  a  powerful  kingdom,  at  the  epoch  of  the  great  Jewish  monarchy 
under  David,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  B.c. ;  and,  from 
the  same  period^  Menander  of  Ephesus,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
tlosephus,  traces  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Tyre  for  about  200 
years  as  follows  :* — 

1.  Abibaal  :  from  about  b.o.  1050. 

2.  Hiram,  his  son :  from  about  b.g.  1025 ;  reigned  34  years. 

3.  Baleazab,  his  son :  „  991         „        7    „ 

4.  Abdabtabtus,  his  son :      „  984  to  975 ;  mmtlered  by  a 

conspiracy. 

5.  One  of  the  Conspirators  reigned  about  b.c.  975-963. 

6.  Astartus  :  reigned  about  b.o.  963  to  961. 

7.  AsERYMUs  (his  brother) :  about  b.c.  951  to  942 ;  murdered  by 

his  brother, 

8.  Phales,  who  reigned  only  8  months,  and  was  murdered  by  the 

priest  of  Astarte: 

9.  Ethbaal  or  Ithobalxts  :  b.o.  941-909,  whose  daughter  Jez^l 

was  the  wife  of  Ahab ;  and  in  whose  reign  there  was  a  great 

drought 
10.  Badezor,  his  son :  about  b.g.  909  to  903. 
]  1 .  Matoen,  his  son :  „        903  to  871. 

12.  Pyomaliom,  his  son:  about  B.a  871  to  824;  was  the  brother  of 

Eltba  or  Dido.    Carthage  founded. 

3  Most  of  the  names  are  formed  of  similar  r^Ugioua  dements,  and  in  the  sune 
SomiUc  langusge.  ss  those  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  The  prevalence  of  Baal  and  Attarie 
iAshtoreth),  the  chief  god  and  goddess  of  the  FbOBnidsns,  is  obvious.  Thus  Abibaai 
mrahs  *«  My  father  is  Baal;  **  SCJUxuri,  •*  with  Baal "  or  '*Btaliswithbim;'*  Abiaitartm, 
"  the  servant  of  Astarte." 
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Thia  list,  oompiled  from  unknown  Bouroes,  is  of  course  onl)^  to 
be  trusted  when  its  statements  are  confirmed  by  other  authorities ; 
but  its  agreement  with  these,  as  in  the  cases  of  Hiram  and  Ethbaal, 
gives  a  certain  degree  of  probability  to  the  whole,  llie  legendary 
use  made  of  Pygmalion  and  Dido  no  more  makes  them  mere 
mythical  personages  than  it  makes  Carthage  a  merely  mythical 
place;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Virgil  was  a  learned  anti- 
quary. Meanwhile  it  remains  to  gather  up  what  is  known  to  be 
historical. 

§  2.  In  the  first  historical  mention  of  Tyre  cu  a  kingdom^  we 
find  HiBAM  in  close  alliance  with  David,  to  whom  the  King  of 
Tyre  sent  cedar-trees  and  carpenters  and  masons  to  build  bis 
palace.'  It  is  emphatically  stated  that  '*  Hiram  was  ever  a  lover 
of  David.**  ^  This  alliance,  the  perpetuation  of  which  under  Solomon 
is  familiar  to  us  from  the  Scripture  history,  was  baaed  on  the  natural 
principle  of  conmion  interests  and  common  dangers. 

The  Philistines  on  the  south  and  the  Syrians  on  the  east  were 
the  enemies  alike  of  Israel  and  Phoenicia,  and  both  countries  were 
protected  by  the  conquests  of  David.  While  the  Jewish  kings 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  Phoenician  commerce,  the  ventures  of  which 
were  shared  by  Solomon  from  his  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  Phoenicia 
depended  on  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Palestine,  alike  in  the  time 
when  Solomon  fed  the  servants  of  Hiram  at  their  work  in  Lebanon,^ 
and  when  Herod  Agrippa  could  bring  ^them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon** 
to  their  senses  *'  because  their  country  was  nourished  by  the  king's 
country.*"  In  the  prophet's  invaluable  picture  of  the  sources  of 
T^3nrian  wealth  we  read,  '*  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  .  •  .  they 
traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith  and  ]pannag  (eitlier  some 
cereal  or  some  aromatic  product),  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balm.**' 
The  value  of  Palestine  to  Tyre  as  a  wheat  country  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  proximity,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  west  of  Jordan,  which  was  distant  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  that  great  commercial  city.  The  fact  that 
Palestine  was  the  granaiy  of  Phoenicia  helps  to  account  for  the 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  of  which  there  is  no  recorded 
interruption,  notwithstanding  Hiiam's  anger  at  Solomon's  ingrati- 
tude,' and  the  provocation  given  to  Ethbaal  by  the  slaughter  of  his 
daughter's  Phomician  priests  at  Carmel,  almost  on  his  own  frontier.' 
It  was,  indeed,  affirmed,  in  the  ''Jewish  history** of  Eupolemus, 
that  David  defeated  Hiram  in  war,  and  reduced  him  to  a  tributary 

•  9  Sam.  xxiv.  7«— If  thla  stat  mont  be  taken  strictly  where  it  standi,  at  the  beginning 
of  David's  reign,  it  would  seem  u>  refer  to  a  Hiram,  who  may  have  been  the  father  of 
AUbaaU  and  gmndfkther  of  Solomon's  Hiram ;  and  some  writeni  aooordingly  di^tlnguiiih 
tbem  as  Hiram  J.  and  Hiram  II.  «  1  Kings,  ▼.  11. 

s  1  Kings  ▼.  11  ;  2  Chron.  IL  10.  <  Acts  zit.  30.  ^  £^k.  xxvil.  IT. 

•  1  KingB  Ix.  13.  •  1  King»  xviil. 
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oonditioD  ;^  and  this  might  seem  confinned  by  the  statement,  that 
the  officers  who  numbered  the  people  came  **  about  to  Zidon  and 
to  the  stronghold  of  Tyre.""  But  it  is  quite  clear  tliat  Sidon  and 
1'yre,  though  included  in  the  promised  and  allotted  land  of  Israel, 
were  never  subdued;  nor  are  the  relations  of  Hiram  to  Solomon 
those  of  a  vassal.  Their  alliance  is  made  as  between  equals,  and 
Hiram  does  not  hesitate  to  stigmatise  the  cities  given  him  by 
Solomon  as  Cdbul  ("dirt")." 

§  3.  In  the  aid  rendered  by  Hiram  to  Solomon,  Tyre  appears  as 
the  seat,  not  only  of  commerce,  but  of  manufacturing  art»  especially 
for  works  in  metal,  for  which  the  Sidonians  are  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  Homeric  poems."  In  the  fragments  of  the  Phcenician  his- 
torians, the  reign  of  Hiram  is  represented  as  the  great  epoch  when 
Tyre  reached  the  clin^ax  of  her  power,  and  was  strengthened  and 
adorned  anew.  He  is  said  to  have  quelled  in  person  a  revolt  of 
Citium,  in  Cyprus.  He  undertook  great  works  at  Tyre  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  entirely  altered  the  appearance  of  the 
city.^^  He  rebuilt,  with  unexampled  splendour,  the  great  temple 
of  Melcarth  and  the  adjacent  temple  of  Ashtoreth.  The  little  arm 
of  the  sea,  which  had  hitherto  separated  the  sacred  islet  of  Melcarth 
from  insular  Tyre  itself,  was  filled  up,  so  as  to  form  one  island  ;  the 
extent  of  which  was  more  than  doubled  southwards  by  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  embankment,  on  which  was  built  a  new  quarter  of 
the  city,  called  by  the  Greeks  Eurychartm,  "  the  spacious."  Insular 
Tyre,  thus  transformed,  was  protected  on  all  sides  by  dykes,  and 
surrounded  by  a  strongly  fortified  enclosure.  Quays  bordered  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  harbour,  and  a  second  port  was  formed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  and  thus  shelter  was  obtained  for  more 
than  double  the  number  of  ships  that  could  have  been  accommo- 
dated before.  Hiram  also  built  a  royal  palace  in  the  insular  city, 
which  henceforth  became  the  true  Tyre,  while  Palajtyrus  on  the 
mainland  gradually  declined. 

The  completion  of  these  works,  about  the  time  of  David's  death, 
set  Hiram  and  his  trained  artificers  at  liberty  to  aid  Solomon  in 
those  great  works  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  account  belongs  to 
Scripture  History."    Copies  of  the  lettera,  which  passed  between 

19  Enwb. '  Praep.  Er.'  Iz.  30. 

n  2  Sam.  xxlv.  7.-~Thi8  seema  rather  to  mark  the  northern  limit  of  the  territory  oi 
Israel,  at  the  Sldonlan  country,  with  its  capital  Tjn.  Or,  if  the  enamentors  actually 
vi>«]ted  those  cities,  it  might  he  to  number  the  Ht^orew  reaidento,  of  whom  there  were 
always  many  In  Phoenicia.  "  1  Kings  Iz.  13. 

IS  The  Tyrlan  annals  place  the  talcing  of  Truy  Joift  at  the  beginning  of  Wnm*»  mgn. 
ikC.  1023. 

>^  I>ius,  ap.  Joseph. '  c  Apion.'  1.  17.— The  erection  at  the  temple  at  Jenualem,  with 
the  aid  of  Tyrlan  artists.  Just  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Melcarth,  gives  • 
clear  presumption  of  the  Ph<Bnlcian  architecture  of  the  former. 

i»  See  the  '  Studeufs  O.  T.  Hist'  chap,  acxll. 
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the  two  kings  on  this  occasion,^'  were  shown  in  the  Tynan  archives, 
as  being  authentic,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  gives  translations.^^ 
Solomon  married  a  "  Zidonian  **  princess,"*  a  daughter  of  Hiram,  by 
whom  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth  was  set  up  at  Jerusalem."  His 
joint  maritime  adventures  with  the  fleet  of  Hiram,  described  in 
Scripture  history,*^  attest  both  the  distant  voyages  of  the  Tyrians 
from  the  Red  Sea  ports  belonging  to  Israel,  and  the  policy  of  Solo- 
mon in  having  his  own  sailors  trained  by  the  Phoenician  mariners. 
When,  however,  on  the  partition  of  Solomon's  kingdom,  Phoenicia, 
maintaining  her  alliance  with  the  northern  kingdom,  was  shut  out 
from  those  ports,  the  attempt  of  Jehoshaphat  to  ro  -open  the  Red  Sea 
nav^ation  proved  too  much  for  the  skill  of  the  Jewish  mariners,^ 
and  the  ships  were  wrecked. 

§  4.  The  death  of  Hiram  was  soon  followed  by  dynastic  troubles 
at  Tyre;  and  his  grandson  was  murdered  through  a  conspiracy 
formed  by  the  four  sons  of  his  nurse  in  the  very  year  of  the  death 
of  Solomon  and  the  partition  of  his  kingdom  (b.c.  975).  It  is 
thought  that  Phoenicia,  as  well  as  Juda?,  may  have  felt  the 
hostility  of  the  Egyptian  king  Shishak ;  and  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus  cannot  but  have  affected  the  power  of  Tyre. 
The  30  or  40  succeeding  years  of  disturbance  and  revolution  co- 
incide remarkably  with  the  like  troubles  in  Israel ;  and  both  king- 
doms, obtaining  settled  governments  about  the  same  time,  formed 
a  new  alliance.  Ethbaal,  the  priest  of  Ashtoreth,  established 
a  new  dynasty  at  Tyre,  and  married  his  daughter,  Jezebel,  to 
Ahab,  son  of  Omri,  with  disastrous  results  to  both  the  Hebrew 
kingdoms.** 

§  5.  It  was  under  EthbaaVs  fourth  successor  that  new  dynastic 
troubles  are  said  to  have  produced  that  great  event,  which  deter- 
mined a  large  part  of  the  course  of  ancient  history,  but  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  garb  of  the  most  favourite  poetical  legend 
of  antiquity.  The  following  is  the  historical  version  (real  or  sup- 
posed) which  the  classical  writers  gathered  from  the  fragments  of 
native  tradition.  The  Tyrian  king  Matgen  died,  leaving  two 
children — a  son,  aged  eleven  years,  named  Piimeliun  (Pyghaliok), 
and  a  daughter,  some  years  older,  named  Elissar  (Elisa).  His  last 
wish  was  that  the  two  should  reign  conjointly.  But  the  populace, 
desirous  of  changing  the  aristocratic  form  of  government,  proclaimed 
Pygmalion  sole  monarch,  and  surrounded  him  with  councillors  of 

i<  2  C!hron  ll.-~See  7.  U,  **  Then  Haram  the  king  of  I^  answered  in  vcriiing,  which 
he  sent  to  Solutnoa." 

17  Josppb. '  Ant'  viii.  2.  $$  6.  7.  M  1  Kin^i  zl.  1.  »  Ibid,  verae  5. 

»  1  Kings  z.  11,  22 ;  2  Cbron.  xz.  3«.— The  phrase  "  sbipe  of  Tarehlsh  "  describes  the 
laige  vessels  employ*  d  for  tta<>se  voyages*  m  of  the  same  class  as  those  used  for  the 
western  Mediterranean.  Just  as  our  ship-owners  send  "  Eoiit-Indlamen  "  to  Aositralia. 

•1  1  Kings zzU.  48 ;  2  Chroo.  zz.  35^7.     "Seethe ' Student's  0. T. Hist'  chapi  zxili. 
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the  democratic  party.''  Elisa,  excluded  from  the  throne,  married 
ZusharbtMl,^  the  high-priest  of  Melcarth,  whose  position  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party. 

Some  years  later,  Pygmalion  caused  his  rival  Zicharhaal  to  be 
assassiuatei  ;  and  Elisa  formed  a  conspiracy  with  300  senators,  the 
heads  of  the  patrician  families,  to  avenge  her  husband  and  restore 
the  aristocratic  government  The  democracy  was  too  vigilant  to 
give  the  conspirators  any  hope  of  success  in  Tyre;  so  they 
resolved  upon  a  great  secession.  Seizing  by  surprise  some  ships, 
which  lay  in  the  pori)  ready  for  sea,  they  embarked  to  the  number 
of  several  thousands,  and  departed  to  found  a  new  Tyre  beneath 
other  skies,  under  the  guidance  of  Elisa,  who,  from  this  emigratioD, 
received  the  name  of  Dido,  **  the  fugitive.**  Disembarking,  among 
the  settlements  of  their  conntrymen  at  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Zeugitana,  they  bought  from  the  Libyan  king  the  site  of  the  old 
Sidonian  colony  of  Cambe,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into  ruins ; 
and,  whether  in  contrast  with  this  older  town  or  with  the  mother 
city,  their  settlement  was  called  Kirya^HadSskath  (that  is,  the 
"  New  City  **),  which  became  in  Greek  Carehedcn^  and  in  Latin 
Carthago.  The  migration  of  Dido  is  placed  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Pygmalion's  reign,  or  b.o.  872  or  865. 

§  6.  From  the  time  of  Ethbaal,  the  great  kings  of  the  Old  Assyrian 
Monarchy,  whose  monuments  are  found  at  Nimrudy  began  to  extend 
their  power  as  far  as  Phoenicia.  About  two  centuries  earlier,  indeed, 
IMglath-pileser  L^  had  reached  as  far  as  the  northern  end  of  LeWnon 
and  Aradus,  where  his  Annals  state  that  he  went  on  board  a  ship 
and  killed  a  dolphin  with  his  own  hand !  fiut  it  is  not  till  now  that 
we  find  conquests  claimed  in  Phoenicia. 

The  great  Nimrud  king,  Asshur-nasir-pal,  records  on  his  obelisk  :— 
"  At  this  time  I  took  possession  of  all  around  Mount  Lebanon.  I 
proceeded  towards  the  great  sea  of  Phoenicia.  On  tJhe  summits  of 
the  mountains  I  sang  the  praises  of  the  great  gods,  and  I  offered 
sacrifices.    I  received  tribute  from  the  kings  of  the  countries  around 

the  mountains,  from   Tyre^  Sidon^  Oebal  (Byhltu) from 

Phoenicia^  and  from  Aradui  in  the  sea :  these  tributes  ccmsisted  of 
silver,  gold,  tin,  bronze,  instruments  of  iron,  stuffs  dyed  purple  and 
saffron,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  and  seal-skins.  They  humbled  them- 
selves before  me."  In  our  Museum  we  still  behold  the  cedar-wood, 
which  this  king  himself  tells  us  that  he  cut  in  Lebanon  and  carried 
to  Nineveh,  as  well  as  the  weights  inscribed  with  their  values  in 
Phoenician  terms  (manah  and  shekel),  both  in  Phoenician  and  cunei- 
form letters  (see  t)pp08ite  page)." 

»  Justin,  xvW.  4,  5  a 

*•  Serrttts,  ad  Vlrg.  *  Aen.'  i.  843.    He  Is  the  Steham  of  Ylfffl,  «ad  the  Jmrbatat 
AceHHa<ao\h€T  traditions.  »  See  chap.  zi.  ^  15,  MJ.         «  lUiLziL  ^  S^  T. 
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Bronze  lion,  from  Mimrud. 


This  king's  son,  Shalmaneser  IL,  the  "  Black  Obelisk  king,"  after 
his  great  campaign  against  Hazael,  king  of  Syria  (his  21st  campaign), 
advanced  into  Phoenicia,  and  received  the  tribute  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Byblus;"  and  his  grandson,  Iva-lush  (or  Houli-Khus)  IV.  enu- 
merates, among  the  countries  paying  him  regular  tributes,  "the 
whole  of  Phoenicia,  the  lands  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon.""  Even  taking 
these  claims  at  their  fullest  meaning,  the  loose  hold  of  Assyria  on 
her  tributary  provinces,  especially  at  so  great  a  distance,  would  not 
interfere  with  their  maritime  power;  and  it  is  precisely  at  this 
period  that  a  Greek  tradition  ascribes  to  them  a  Thalassocmcy,  or 
dominion  of  the  seas,  from  b.o.  824  to  786. 

§  7.  The  founder  of  the  New  Assyrian  Monarchy  began,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  his  very  accession,  to  reconquer  the  western  pro- 
vinces, which  the  fall  of  the  Old  Monarchy  had  restored  to  indepen- 
dence. Now  also  we  find  the  relations  of  Phoenicia  to  Assyria 
continually  referred  to  in  Scripture  and  in  the  fragments  of  the  old 
historians.  The  prophet  Amos  denounces  Tyre  among  the  nations 
which  were  to  feel  the  weight  of  Assyrian  conquest  ;"•  and  Tiglath- 
pileser  II.  mentions  Hiram^  king  of  Tyre,  and  Sibithaal,  king  of 
Gebal,  in  the  list  of  kiugs  who  submitted  to  him  in  the  campaign 
of  B.C.  742.**  The  desti-uction  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  the 
captivity  of  northern  Israel,  and  the  conquest  of  Hamath  and  the 
Philistines,  must  have  left  Phoenicia  completely  exposed;"  and 
Sibitbaal  of  Gebal  again  appears  among  the  twenty-three  vassal 
kings,  who  brought  their  tribute  and  homage  to  the  conqueror  at 
Damascus  (b.o.  731).  In  the  following  year,  Muthon  or  MiVenria^ 
king  of  Tyre,  leagued  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  in  refusing  to  pay 
tribute.  The  approach  of  an  army,  sent  by  Tiglathrpileser,  appears 
to  huve  been  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Pekah  by  Hoshea,  who 
made  his  submission,  and  Muthon  followed  the  example. 

V  See  chap,  xii  $  11,  p.  259.  »  Ibid.  $  U.  »  Amos  i,  9, 10. 

••  See  chap.  ziiL  $  4.  u  lUd.  $  5. 
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About  the  same  time,  the  Greek  colonisatioa  of  Sicily  displaced 
the  PhoeDicians  from  their  settlements  on  the  island,  with  three 
important  exceptions,  llieir  retention  of  Motya,  "the  muddy," 
Kepher,  "  the  town  **  (Soluntum),  and  Machanath,  "  the  camp  " 
(Panormus),  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  nearest  to  Carthage, 
secured  them  the  powerful  support  of  their  great  colony  in  main- 
taining their  trade  with  the  interior :  and  these  same  cities  afterwards 
gave  the  Carthaginians  a  footing  in  Sicily.  This  loss  in  Sicily  was 
partly  compensated  by  the  reduction  of  a  rebellion  of  Citium,  in 
Cyprus,  by  Eluli  (Elulaeus),  who  became  king  of  Tyre  about  b.c. 
726,  at  thd  time  of  the  final  effort  of  Hoshea  to  throw  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  We  have  seen  the  issue  in  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  and  the  decisive  campaign  of  Sargon  against  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine.** 

From  the  victory  of  Baphia,  Sargon  returned  to  exact  the  tribute 
of  Phoenicia,  and  received  the  submission  of  Sidon,  Acco,  and  the 
other  cities,  including  Palaetyrus  on  the  mainland.  The  island 
city  of  Tyre  alone,  confident  in  its  strength,  defied  a  power  which 
had  no  navy,  and  stood  the  first  of  its  three  memorable  sieges.'^ 
The  Assyrian  pressed  into  his  service  the  fleets  of  his  Phoenician 
vassals ;  and  the  Tyrians  were  attacked  by  60  ships,  manned  by 
800  rowers,  of  their  late  confederates,  Sidon,  Acco,  and  Old  Tyre. 
Putting  to  sea  with  only  12  vessels,  they  gained  a  complete 
victory,  sank  many  ships,  and  took  500  prisoners.  Sargon  left  his 
generals  to  reduce  Tyre  by  blockade.  They  cut  the  aqueduct  built 
by  Hiram  to  bring  water  from  the  mainland ;  but  the  Tyrians  sank 
wells  in  the  rock  till  they  reached  springs.  After  five  years  the 
siege  was  abandoned  (b.o.  73  5  •*). 

§  8.  Tyre  emerged  from  this  contest  with  safety  and  glory ;  but 
that  was  all,  for  her  supremacy  was  gone.  The  desertion  of  her 
confederates — ^nay,  their  appearance  in  the  field  against  her — are 
facts  of  terrible  import.  She  had,  doubtless,  reached  that  inevit- 
able stage  in  the  supremacy  of  a  great  city  over  others  with  common 
interests,  when  the  power  yielded  for  the  good  of  all  was  abused 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  one,  which  reserved  for  herself  the  chief 
profits  of  the  commerce  in  which  her  confederates  had  the  share 
rather  of  servants  than  of  partners.  Sidon,  in  particular,  bad  the 
memory  of  old  supremacy  to  inflame  her  jealousy ;  and  we  shall 
soon  see  her  appearing  as  a  separate  centre  of  the  resistance  of 
Phoenicia  to  her  foreign  masters. 

While  thus  deprived  of  her  hegemony  at  home,  Tyre  was 

»  Chap.  xilL  $^  6, 1, 

*>  Tbe  other  two  were  those  hj  Nebacfaadoesar  and  Alexander  the  Grrat. 
M  Menander,  ap.  Joaeph.  'Ant'  ix.  14,  A  2, with  tbe  oorractioa  of  -Buwaa"  tx 
"  Shalmaneaer." 
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stripped  of  her  last  and  most  valuable  possession  in  the  ^gean — 
Thasoe,  with  its  gold  mines, — which  was  seized  by  the  people  of 
Faros  during  the  siege  of  Tyre.  The  famous  iambic  poet,  Arohi- 
lochns  of  Paros,  served  in  this  expedition.*"  Some  years  later, 
Saigon  used  the  Phoenician  and  Philistine  fleets  for  an  expedition 
against  Cyprus,  which  was  thus  lost  to  Tsrre  (b.o.  708).  The  con- 
quest was  commemorated  by  a  stela,  which  Sargon  set  up  in 
Citium  ;^  and  it  was  probably  with  reference  to  this  exploit  that 
he  boasts,  *'  Arbiter  of  combats,  I  traversed  the  sea  of  Jamnia  like 
a  fish.    I  annexed  Koui  and  Tyre." 

§  9.  The  loose  yoke  of  Assyria  was  again  cast  off  during  the 
troubles  of  Sargon's  later  years,  and  Sennacherib  had  to  reconquer 
Phoenicia  with  the  other  western  provinces.  We  have  already  seen 
his  own  account  of  the  conquest,*'  which  this  time  included  Tyre, 
whence  Elulseus  fled,  and  was  replaced  by  Ethbaal,  or  Touhaal^  as 
a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian.  We  may  assume  that  this  result  was 
brought  about  by  internal  dissension.  Sennacherib  commemorated 
bis  conquest  of  Phoenicia  by  the  stela  which  he  set  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nahr-d-Kelh,  beside  those  of  Eameses  II. 

So  complete  for  the  time  was  the  subjection  of  Tyre,  that  it  is 
Sidon,  under  her  king,  Ahdi-Milkut,  that  heads  the  next  rebellion  on 
the  opportunity  of  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  (b.o.  680).  We  have 
seen  how  Esar-haddon,  in  his  first  campaign,  quelled  the  revolt, 
sacked  the  city,  and  transported  many  of  his  Phoenician  captives  to 
Babylonia.'"  Some  years  later,  he  enumerates,  among  the  kings 
who  were  his  vassals,  Baaly  king  of  Tyre ;  Idiosahat,  king  of  Gebal 
(Byblus);  Ktduhaal,  king  of  Aradus;  and  AbibacU,  king  of  Simron. 

§  10.  The  next  transfer  of  the  Assyrian  crown  presented  a  special 
opportunity  for  revolt,  in  concert  with  Tirhakah's  recovery  of  supre- 
macy in  Egypt ;  and  the  Phoenician  cities,  always  ready  to  return 
to  their  ancient  alliance,  rose  in  rebellion  (b.o.  667).  But  Asshur- 
bani-pal's  complete  victory  in  Egypt  left  him  free  to  reduce  Phoe- 
nicia in  the  following  year.  He  first  took  Acco ;  then  Baal,  king 
of  Tyre,  earned  his  pardon  by  submission  ;  and  this  time  it  was  tho 
island  city  of  Aradus  that  made  a  desperate  resistance.  When  it 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  the  king,  TahindUy  son  of  Kulubaal,  put 
himself  to  death ;  seven  of  his  sons  were  killed  by  Asshur-bani-pal, 
who  set  the  eighth,  Azbaali  upon  the  throne. 

His  conquest  of  Phoenicia  seems  to  have  been  as  thorough  as  that 
of  Egypt ;  but  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  restored 

»  Clem.  Alex. '  Strom.*  i.  21,  p.  380.  »•  Now  In  the  Berlin  Maaeum. 

V  ChAp.  xlv.  $  2.— Here  again  we  have  the  generic  nae  of  the  name  Sidmiant.  The 
king  of  Tyre  Is  •*  king  of  the  Sidonfans." 

•B  Chap.  xlv.  9  7.— Besides  what  is  there  quoted  fh>m  his  annaK  Esar-haddon  says,  in 
t  n  inscription.  *'  1  put  all  its  grandees  to  death.    I  destroyed  its  walls  and  house* : 
tliTew  them  into  the  sea.    1  destroyed  the  site  of  its  temples.*' 
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the  country  to  a  virtual  independence,  which  was  rather  confirmed 
than  annulled  by  Egypt's  temporary  recovery  of  her  dominion  in 
Western  Asia  under  Neco  (b.o.  610).  The  PhoBuician  cities  wel- 
comed this  vigorous  Pharaoh  as  a  deliverer  from  the  Assyrian  yoke; 
and  their  fleet,  placed  as  of  old  at  the  service  of  Egypt,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  maritime  adventures  which  have  been  related  in  the 
reign  of  Neco. 

§  11.  But  the  decisive  victory  of  Garchemish  restored  the  lands 
west  of  the  Euphrates  to  a  harder  yoke  than  that  of  Assyria;  and, 
in  the  emphatic  description  several  times  referred  to  already.  ^  the 
king  of  Egypt  came  not  any  more  out  of  his  land "  to  help  his 
allies.  It  was  only,  however,  after  some  delay  and  a  terrible  struggle, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  gained  possession  of  Tyre,  if,  indeed,  he  really 
took  the  island  city.  Meanwhile  the  impending  fate  of  the  proud 
city  gave  occasion  to  those  wonderful  prophecies,  which  paint  to 
the  life  the  prosperity  which  her  loss  of  political  power  had  not 
interrupted,  and  which  forms  the  mjrstic  type  of  some  future  state, 
that  should  attain  the  like  height  only  to  have  as  terrible  a  fall.*" 

In  this  historical  picture  of  Tyre's  resources  (for  such  the  passage 
really  is),  the  prophet  Ezekiel  gives  some  most  interesting  detaUs 
of  the  trade  of  *'  Tyre,  the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  were 
princes,  whose  traffickers  were  the  honourable  of  the  earth  " — **  the 
isle  whom  the  merchants  of  Zidon,  that  pass  over  the  sea,  had 
replenished.**  ^  Her  gold  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Persian  Grulf, 
just  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon  it  came  from  Arabia  (Ophir),  by 
the  Red  Sea.  Whether  the  Arabian  merchants  obtained  Uieir  gold 
by  traffic  with  Africa  or  India,  or  whether  it  was  the  product  of 
their  own  country,  is  uncertain.  The  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin 
of  Tyre  came  from  a  very  different  quarter  of  the  world,  namely 
from  their  settlement  of  Tarshish,  in  the  south  of  Spain.^^    Her 

*  EMk.  xzvi.  zzvti.  zxvlii.:  oomp.  Ray.  xrilL— It  wm  an  dbiUr  dietum  of  the  great 
Dr.  GbjJmera,  that  many  potiita  in  the  deacrlptlon  of  this  mjiUc  Bat^lon  wem  more 
like  London  tlian  Rome,  Perlia[M  the  propheqr  reftra  ntber  to  a  oondttlon  of  aodely 
than  to  any  ipecific  and  local  atate.  The  prophecy  in  Isaiah  zxilL  ftimbihea  other 
toachea  to  add  to  the  fuller  pictare  of  EaeUel ;  and  it  may  be  need  to  illastrate  the  state 
to  which  Tyre  doabUeae  existed  ft>r  many  oentaries,  whether  it  ts  rlghUy  placed  or  not 
among  the  writings  of  Isaiah.  If  it  be  his— as  there  seema  no  sufficient  reaaon  to  deny 
—its  occasion  would  naturally  be  the  siege  by  Sargon  in  K.0. 1W.  If  it  be  later*  it  wooM 
refer  to  the  siege  by  Nebuchadneazar,  and  eo  be  a  precise  parallel  to  E^kiel's  propbery. 
Probably  the  social  and  commerdal  state  of  Tyn  waa  much  tiie  tame  daring  and  before 
the  whole  Interval  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  from  Isaiah  to  EsekieL 

«•  laaiah  zxiiL  2,  8.— The  phraae  ** daughter  of  Zidon"  (ver.  IS)  haa  been  quoted  aa 
an  argument  for  the  colonlMtion  of  Tyre  from  Sidon.  But  it  seema  rather  to  be  a  Hebrew 
idiom  for  the  fair  city  of  the  Zidoniana  (I.  e.  Phoenicians).  At  vena  10,  Tyre  la  celled 
the  "daughter  of  Tarehiah,"  aa  being  nourished  from  that  region. 

«i  There  seems  reaaon  to  believe  that  this  waa  the  period  when  the  dimlniahing  produce 
of  the  Spanish  tht-minea  cauaed  the  Pboeoiciana  to  venture  on  the  distant  voyafpe  to  the 
CauiterideM  ("  UnUlands  ")  the  SdUg  Ida  and  the  a4jacent  ooaMa  of  OomwalL  Bat 
thia  quofttion  cannot  be  dlacuased  here. 
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copper  is  mentioned,  not  as  coming  from  Cyprus  (as  we  should 
have  expected),  hut  in  connection  with  Javan,  IHihal,  and  Me- 
schech,  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  Armenia  and  the  southern  line  of 
the  Caucasus ;  and  from  this  quarter  slaves  were  procured,  as  from 
Circassia  and  Georgia  in  later  times.  From  Palestine,  as  we  have 
seen.  Tyre  ohtained  oil,  honey,  and  halm,  hut  apparently  not  wine, 
which  was  imported  from  Damascus,  as  was  also  white  wool.  This 
city  was  the  emporium  for  **  a  multitude  of  wares  of  Tyre's  making, 
and  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches."  The  Bedouin  Arahs  supplied 
Tyre  with  lamhs,  and  rams,  and  goats.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for 
sails,  and  doubtless  for  other  purposes ;  and  the  dyes  from  shell- 
fish, which  afterwards  hecame  such  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Tynans, 
were  imported  horn  the  Peloponnesus.  Lastly,  from  Dedan  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  an  island  occupied  possibly  by  a  Phoenician  colony, 
horns  of  ivory  and  ebony  were  imported,  which  must  originally 
have  been  obtained  from  India.**  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  pro- 
phecy itself  for  the  rest  of  the  picture  of  "the  renowned  city, 
inhabited  of  seafaring  men,  that  was  strong  in  the  sea,  she  and  her 
inhabitants,  which  caused  their  terror  to  be  on  all  that  haunted 
it  ;'**•  that  said,  "  I  am  of  perfect  beauty,"  whose  "  borders  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas,  her  builders  had  perfected  her  beauty ;"  ** 
whose  prince  said,  in  ihe  pride  of  his  uplifted  heart,  "  Behold,  I  am 
God,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,**  who  claimed 
to  be  "  wiser  than  Daniel,"  and  boasted  as  much  of  the  **  great 
wisdom  and  traffick  by  which  his  riches  were  increased,"  as  of  that 
wealth  itself;**  though  the  vices  of  a  commercial  people,**  and 
their  unbounded  indulgence  in  luxury  and  sensual  pleasure,  cried  to 
heaven  for  the  coming  vengeance  which  the  prophet  denounces  in 
the  most  vivid  poetic  language. 

§  12.  The  first  of  these  three  prophecies  (which  are  clearly  con- 
tinuous), is  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  the  11th  year  of 
the  Great  Captivity  ;*'  its  occasion  is  specified,  as  arising  out  of  the 
exultation  of  Tyre  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  *^  I  shall  be  replenished 
now  she  is  laid  waste  :"  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  is 
named  as  about  to  besiege  and  destroy  the  city.*"  The  exultation 
and  malevolence  of  the  Tyrians,  apparently  inconsistent  with  interest 
and  traditional  policy,  are  to  be  explained  by  Josiah's  religious 
reformation,  when  he  uprooted  the  Phoenician  worship  in  Judasa, 
slew  its  priests  upon  their  altars,**  burnt  the  images  of  their  gods, 
and  destroyed  their  high  places — not  excepting  that  near  Jeru- 
salem, which  Solomon,  the  friend  of  Hiram,  had  built  to  Ashto- 
reth,  the  Queen  of  Heaven.    We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  death 

«  Eiek.  xxvlL  1, 10-13, 15.  It,  18,  21.  M. 

«  EKk.  xxvl.  17.       «*  Ibid,  xxvti  3.  4.      «  Chap.  acxvllL  1-8.       «  Ibid.  w.  ie-18. 

«  B.a  S88.  «*  Esek.  xzvl.  1-14.  •  3  Kings  zxUU  30. 
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in  battle  of  Josiah  at  M^ddo,  and  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  were  hailed  by  them  with 
triumphant  joy  as  instances  of  divine  retribution  in  human  affairs. 

The  prophet  warned  them  that  this  catastrophe  was  the  prelude 
to  their  own ;  and  it  seems  indeed  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the 
same  causes.  It  is  still  a  disputed  question  whether  the  thirteen 
years*  siege  of  Tyre,  of  which  Josephus  speaks,^  b^an  when  Neba- 
chadnezzar  nmrched  to  chastise  the  rebellion  of  Jerusalem  (b.c. 
598),  or,  as  seems  more  consistent  with  the  date  of  the  above  pro- 
phecy, about  the  time  of  the  final  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  Tyre,  the  ancient  ally  of  Egypt,  would 
join  in  the  league  formed  by  Pharaoh-Hophra,  which  brought 
down  this  final  ruin  upon  Judiea ;  and  the  siege  of  Tyre  would  pro- 
bably be  formed  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Jerusalem  (b.c.  588).*' 
And  this  agrees  with  the  date  of  that  remarkable  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  which  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  Tyre  was  actually  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar:"  ''Son  of  man,  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  caused  his  army  to  serve  a  grtaJt  service  against  Tyrus : 
every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled  *'(^oubt< 
less  in  "  casting  the  mount  against  the  city"®) ;  **  yet  had  he  no  tvages^ 
nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus,  for  the  service  that  he  served  against  it :" 
— and  therefore  the  land  and  spoil  of  Egypt  are  assigned  as  his 
reward.  The  natural  inference — ^that  Nebuchadnezzar,  like  Sargon, 
failed  to  take  the  island  city,  though  he  took  and  destroyed  Old 
Tyre  on  the  mainland — is  confirmed  by  the  silence  of  Josephus, 
who  relates  the  siege  from  the  Tyrian  annals,  and  of  all  other 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  to  the  capture  of  Tyre.^  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  firm  resistance  of  the  city  secured  a  capitu- 
lation on  moderate  terms.  This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
account  that  a  part  of  the  population  sailed  away  at  the  last 
moment  to  Carthage,  and  that  the  king,  EthbacUj  was  led  captive 
to  Babylon,  with  all  the  most  noted  families,  and  that  Nebuchad* 
nezzar  installed  a  new  king,  Baal,  as  his  vassal. 

The  king  is  presently  found,  with  the  King  of  Sidon,  fighting  for 

»  JoBepta. '  c  Apion./  i.  31. 

«  The  Ungnage  of  Esekl«l  about  Jerusalem  (zxvi.  a)  need  not  imply  that  her  final 
destmctlon  was  accompUsbed ;  for  she  bad  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  Oreat  Captivity  in 
BjO.  &97. 

»  Etfk.  zxiz.  lT-»>.-The  date  Is  the  Itt  day  of  the  Ist  month  of  the  2?th  year  of  the 
Great  Gapttrity,  b.0.  671.  Now  b.o.  688-13  years  s  B.C.  67S.  The  interval  between 
this  date,  and  the  expedition  of  Nebuchadnenar  agsinst  Egypt,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  prophecy— may  be  accounted  for  by  Fharsoh-Hophra's  attack  upon  Phoeniota,  whidi 
supplies  the  provocation  for  the  invasion.  **  Esek.  zxvi  8. 

*>  The  only  exception  is  St.  Jerome,  who  may  have  assumed  the  result  ttotn  the  pro 
phocy  on  which  he  was  cnmmnitlng  (Hteron.  *  Gum.  in  Esech.'  xxvl.>  Ezeklei's 
prophepy  looks  forward  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  by  Alexander,  and  its  sub- 
sequent desoUtloD.  (See  the  whole  question  discussed  in  the  *Dict.  of  the  filUe,'  art. 
Tms. 
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his  new  sovereign  against  the  attempts  of  Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra) 
to  recover  Phoenicia  to  Egypt.  The  power,  which  had  once  relied 
wholly  on  Phoenicia  for  its  marine  service,  now  gathered  a  great 
fleet  by  the  aid  of  its  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries.  They  de- 
feated the  united  Phoenician  and  Cyprian  fleets,  which  perhaps 
fought  with  little  zeal  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  a  great  battle  off 
Cyprus.  The  fleet  of  Pharaoh  levied  contributions  along  the  Phoe> 
nician  coast,  and  took  Sidon  by  storm;  but  retired  with  their 
plunder.  Aradus  alone  was  held  for  a  time  by  an  Egyptian  garri* 
son,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  of  Apries  lately  discovered 
there;  but,  as  M.  Lenormant  ol»erves,  "this  expedition  to  Vhoe- 
nicia  was  rather  a  maritime  raid  on  a  laige  scale,  without  political 
results,  than  a  serious  attempt  to  recover  the  country  from  Nebu- 
chadnezzar." 

§  13.  The  same  writer  places  immediately  after  this  war  of  Apries 
the  inscription  of  EsmunazaVy  king  of  Sidon,  the  longest  yet  dis- 
covered, on  his  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  It  is  as 
follows : — '*  1  am  Esmunazar,  king  of  Sidon,  son  of  Tabnith,  king 
of  Sidon,  grandson  of  Esmunazar,  king  of  Sidon ;  and  my  mother 
was  Amashtoreth,  priestess  of  our  lady  Ashtoreth,  the  queen, 
daughter  of  the  king  Esmunazar  of  Sidon.  We  have  built  the 
temple  of  the  Alonim  (the  great  gods)  at  Sidon  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  all-powerful  Heaven  has  made  Ashtoreth  favourable  to  us.  We 
also  have  built  on  the  mountain  a  temple  to  Esmuiij  whose  hand 
rests  on  a  serpent.  Lastly,  we  also  built  the  temples  of  the  Alonim 
of  Sidon  at  Sidon,  of  the  Baal  of  Sidon,  and  of  Ashtoreth,  the  glory 
of  Baal.  May  the  maUer  of  the  kings  always  grant  us  possession  of 
Dor,  Japha,  and  tfie  magnificent  corn-lands  in  the  valley  of  Sharon , 
as  a  recompence  for  the  greoit  things  I  have  doneP 

The  last  sentence  seems  to  imply  that  Sidon  had  been  specially 
favoured  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  the  master  of  kings,''  probably  as 
the  reward  of  her  ready  submission;  and  that  her  territory  was 
enlarged  by  the  rich  lands  named  in  Palestine.  From  this  time  to 
her  destruction  by  Artaxerxes  Ochns,  it  is  Sidon,  not  Tyre,  that  is 
found  at  the  head  of  Phoenicia :"  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
time  of  Sidon's  greatest  prosperity. 

§  14.  Tyre,  however,  has  still  a  separate  history.  In  a  fragment 
preserved  from  Menander,**  she  appears  divided  by  factions,  and 
restlessly  snatching  at  opportunities  for  change.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  presented  by  the  madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and 
in  B.C.  563  we  find  his  vassal,  Baal,  deposed  in  a  popular  tumult 
monarchy  abolished,  and  the  king  replaced  by  a  republican  magia- 

•  BcaidM  abaiidant  other  evidence,  It  is  at  this  period  thst  we  find  the  uswa  aeriptiml 
order  of  naming  **  Tyre  and  Skion  "  tcgether  Inverted.    Ena  iU.  T 
«•  Joseph.  *cAp.,'i.2L 
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trate,  aftorwards  iDcreased  to  two,  with  the  title  of  Sufetea  (Shcfe^ 
iimt  **  Judges  "),  as  at  Carthage.  After  a  period  of  anarchy,  a  king, 
Baalaton,  was  set  up  again,  but  dethroned  in  one  year,  and  Nabon- 
adius,  among  his  measures  for  reorganizing  the  empire,  sent  Meher- 
baal,  a  member  of  the  old  royal  house,  to  Tyre  as  vassal  king 
(b.0.  565).  After  four  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hiram 
(b.o.  551),  whose  reign  extended  into  the  period  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  and  who  died  in  B.o.  531,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son 
Muthon,  who  was  king  of  Tyre  when  Xerxes  gathered  his  forces 
against  Greece.'' 

§  15.  We  have  had  occasion  already  to  notice  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion of  the  Phcenicians  to  Persia,  probably  under  Cambyses,  and  that 
rather  as  allies  than  subjects ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Phoenician 
fleet  rendered  powerful  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  but  refused  to 
serve  against  their  Carthaginian  kinsmen,"*  to  whom  it  is  stated  that 
they  were  bound  by  o<Uh$,  Henceforth  the  sea  service  of  Persia 
mainly  depended  on  the  Phcenicians ;"  but  a  glance  over  the  list  of 
the  navy  of  Xerxes  will  suffice  to  correct  the  error  that  they  formed 
the  only  fleet  of  Persia.  The  restoration  of  friendly  relations  with 
the  restored  Je¥r8  is  indicated  by  the  service  rendered  again  by 
**  them  of  Zidon  and  Tyre,'*  in  bringing  cedar-trees  from  Lebanon 
(and,  it  is  implied,  hewn  stones)  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
As  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  Je¥r8  paid  the  wages  of  the  masons 
and  carpenters,  and  supplied  their  provisions,  "  meat*  drink,  and 
oil,**  and  the  materials  were  brought  round  by  sea  to  Joppa.*^ 

'rhe  policy  of  Persia  towards  her  provinces  was  eminently  suited 
to  foster  the  prosperity  of  Phoenicia,  whose  commerce  still  connected 
the  whole  empire  with  the  Mediterranean.  Tyre  regained  the  pro- 
sperity which  it  possessed  when  visited  by  Herodotus  ;^  but  Sidon 
enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  the  Persian  kings  as  the  chief  seat  of 
their  naval  power.  This  comes  out  clearly  in  the  expedition  against 
Greece.  When,  from  a  hill  near  Abydoe,  Xerxes  witnessed  a  boat* 
race  in  his  fleet,  the  prize  was  gained  by  the  Sidonians."  When  he 
reviewed  his  fleet,  he  sat  on  the  deck  of  a  Sidonian  ship,  beneath  a 
golden  canopy.*'  When  he  wished  to  examine  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Peneus,  he  entrusted  himself  to  a  Sidonian  galley,  as  was  his 
wont  on  similar  occasions  ;^  and  the  king  of  the  Sidonians  sat  first 

f  R«rod.  tU.  98.  «  Cba^  zxrl.  ^^  3.  6.  •  Herod.  Itt.  19. 

*  Rcra  Hi  7.— The  grant  of  QyniB,  meDttoned  here,  to  eyMenoe  cf  at  least  tfaemMRAial 
Ofwrtiofi  of  hit  loverBlgntj  in  FhaBDlda  ;  bat  thto  Is  qalte  cooalf  tent  with  it$Jbnt  oefuol 
cMTciM  by  OuabjaeB,  when  he  aommoned  the  PhCBolcian  fleet  to  sail  agrinst  Egypt. 

•1  Herod.  IL  44.— The  hlBtorlan'a  notice  of  Tyre  is,  however,  only  faiddental  to  ft 
qneation.  on  which  he  wished  Information,  raq)eottng  the  worehlp  of  Heraxles  (Jfelcortt) ; 
and  is  oonflnfd  to  the  ancient  temple  of  ttiat  deity,  and  Its  rich  ofTetings,  among  whidi 
w«re  two  pilUiB.  one  of  goU  and  one  of  emerald,  wMcb  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  cun- 
•ctares  to  have  been  of  gbum         •  Herod.  vIL  44.        •  Ibtd.  100.       ••  IMd.  laa 
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among  the  vassal  sovereigns,  tyrants,  and  officers.*'  Herodotus 
states  tliat  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  best  vessels  of  the  whole 
fieet,  and  of  the  Fhcenicians,  the  Sidoniansi**  and  the  highest 
commendation  he  can  give  to  the  vessels  of  Artemisia  is  by  saying 
that  they  were  the  most  renowned  in  the  whole  fieet  afUt  the 
Sidonians.^ 

S  16.  The  breaking  up  of  the  Persian  Empire  was  felt  in  Phoe- 
nicia all  the  more,  as  her  cities  were  drawn  into  the  revolts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Egypt  on  the  other.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Evagoras  of  Cyprus, 
the  share  of  Phoenicia  in  Jbhe  general  revolt  of  the  western  satraps 
against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,^  and  the  great  rebellion  of  C3rpru8 
and  Phoenicia,  in  conjunction  with  Nectanebo,  the  last  independent 
king  of  Egypt,  which  led  to  the  utter  destruction  of  Sidon  by 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  (about  b.o.  350)." 

§  17.  1  he  cruel  revenge  taken  for  this  revolt  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  Persian  cause  in  the  ensuing  conflict  with  Alexander. 
Sidon,  recovering  with  that  marvellous  rapidity  which  we  see  in 
these  commercial  cities,  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  from  the  avowed  motive  of  hatred  to  the  Persians 
(b.c.333)  ;'°  and  her  fleet,  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander, 
was  a  main  element  of  his  success  in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  1'he  pos- 
session of  Phoenicia  was  doubly  essential  to  the  invader*s  plans; 
since  the  uaval  force,  which  it  was  most  important  for  him  to 
acquire  for  his  own  use,  might  have  been  the  means,  in  the  hands 
of  Persia,  of  cutting  off  his  communications  with  Macedonia  and 
Greece.  After  rejecting  the  overtures  of  Darius,  which  reached  him 
at  Marathus  (opposite  to  Aradus),  Alexander  advanced  southwards 
through  Phoenicia,  receiving  the  submission  of  Aradus,  Byblus,  and 
the  other  cities;  Sidon,  as  we  have  just  seen,  hailed  him  as  a 
deliverer;  and  the  seamen  of  these  cities,  serving  in  the  Persian 
fleet,  obeyed  the  summons  to  bring  away  their  ships  to  join  him. 
But  Tyre,  which  had  now  rei^ained  the  supremacy  since  the  fall  of 
Sidon,  seems  to  have  hoped  to  rally  those  ships  to  her  defence. 
While  offering  a  nominal  submission,  and  sending  liim  a  crown  of 
gold  and  provisions  for  his  army,  they  resolved  not  to  admit  him 
into  the  island  city.  Alexander,  on  his  part,  accepted  their  sur- 
render as  Tmconditional,  and  informed  them  of  his  intention  to 
sacrifice  to  Hercules  (Melcarth)  in  his  ancient  temple.  The  Tyrians 
pleaded  their  law  forbidding  the  admission  of  strangers  within  their 
walls,  and  invited  him  to  sacrifice  in  a  still  more  ancient  shrine  of 

M  Herod.  vllL  67.  "  IWd.  vll.  96. 

^  Herod.  vlL  ».— In  tome  of  ihe  instances  quoted,  however,  tbe  n«ne  •♦  SIdonlan  " 
may  probably  b«  taken  in  liie  generic  sense,  for  '•  Pboenldan.'' 
«  Chap.  xxvUl.  $  9.  •  IbU.  $  13.  »•  Arrlan,  •  Anab.,'  U.  16 
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the  god  upon  tlie  mainland.  Upon  thia  he  dismissed  their  ambas- 
sadors and  prepared  for  the  siege,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fjEunooB 
in  history.*^ 

By  constructing  a  mole,  which  to  this  day  forms  an  isthmus,  he 
joined  the  island  to  the  main ;  and  using  the  Cyprian  navy  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  Sidonian  on  the  south,  to  blockade  the  harbonrs 
and  protect  his  works  from  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Tyrian  fleet, 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  up  his  newly  invented  engines 
and  effecting  a  breach.  The  city  was  taken  in  July,  b.c.  332,  after  the 
siege  had  lasted  seven  months ;  and  the  Macedonians,  exasperated 
by  their  long  and  immense  labours,  put  8000  of  the  jjeople  to  the 
sword.  The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  king  and  some 
of  the  chief  citizens,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  ot 
Melcarth,  were  sold  into  slavery  to  the  number  of  30,000,  including 
women,  children,  and  slaves. 

§  18.  It  lies  beyond  our  subject  to  trace  the  later  history  of  the 
Phoenician  cities.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  flourished  again, 
and  enjoyed  their  municipal  privileges,  under  the  Scleucidae,  the 
Konians,  and  the  Mahometans ;  and  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
flourishing  seats  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  commerce  and  manu- 
facture. And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Tyre  was  still  famous  in 
the  12th  century  for  the  glass,  which  the  Greeks  believed  to  have 
been  a  Phoenician  invention.'*  Their  final  decline  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  in  which  Sidon  suffered  from  several  sieges ; 
while  Tyre,  after  being  held  by  the  Christians  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  secession  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  avoid  the  fate  inflicted  upon  Acre  by  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  and  Damascus  (March,  1291).  llie  story  is  thus  told  by  a 
coutemporary :  "  On  the  same  day  on  which  Ptolemais  (^Acre)  vtbs 
taken,  the  Tyrians,  at  vespers,  leaving  the  city  empty,  without  the 
stroke  of  a  sword,  without  the  tumult  of  war,  embarked  on  board 
their  vessels,  and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  occupied  freely  by  their 
conquerors.  On  the  morrow  the  Saracens  entered,  no  one  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  them,  and  they  did  what  they  pleased."'* 

§  19.  From  that  time  every  traveller  might  well  ask,  **  Is  this 
your  j<jyou8  city,  whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days?"'*  Here  is 
one  of  many  answers  (in  1751):  •*Xone  of  these  cities,  which 
formerly  were  famous,  are  so  totally  ruined  as  this,  except  Troy. 
Zur  now  scarcely  can  be  called  a  miserable  village,  though  it  was 
lormerly  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  sea.   Here  are  about  ten  inhabiiants^ 

'1  See  the  detalU  In  the  *  Stadent's  Oreece,'  chap.  zlfv.  p.  536. 

**  See  the  aoconnt  of  Tyre  by  Bei^min  of  Tudda,  in  Purchaa's  '  PUgrims '  (II.  144S), 
quoted  in  the  '  Diet  of  the  Bible,' «.  it  Trus. 

n  MartnuB  Sanntos, '  Liber  Secretonun  fldellum  Crocis/  Lib.  i(L  cap.  23;  quoted  is 
the  '  Diet,  of  the  Bible,'  art.  Tms.  u  laaiah  xxiil.  7. 
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Turkt  and  ChrUHans,  who  live  hy  fishing^'*^  Compare  this  with 
the  prophecy  uttered  just  2340  years  before : — "  I  will  make  thee 
like  the  top  of  a  rock" — ^as  hare  as  the  sea-girt  i-ock  from  which 
the  proud  name  was  first  taken — "  thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread 
nets  upon;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more.**^^  In  spite  of  some 
revival  since,  the  site  wears  an  aspect  of  desolation.  '*  On  approach- 
ing it  we  come  first  to  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  the  i^mains  of 
Alexander's  causeway,  which  converts  what  was  once  an  island 
into  a  peninsula.  The  ruins  of  old  walls  and  towers,  fomiGd  of 
still  older  materials,  are  here  seen  .  .  .  The  island  (that  was),  on 
which  the  city  stood,  is  a  ledge  of  rock  parallel  to  the  shore,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  coast  line.  It  was  low  and  fiat,  not  more  than 
from  10  to  15  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
has  rendered  it  uneven,  and  has  given  it  in  places  a  greater  eleva- 
tion. The  isthmus,  when  first  formed,  was  probably  narrow;  the 
anited  action  of  the  winds  and  waves,  dashing  up  the  loose  sands, 
has  gradually  increased  it  to  the  breadth  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  .  .  . 
The  harbour,  now  nearly  filled  up  with  sand  and  rubbish,  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  isthmus,  where  the  ruins  of  old  moles  are  yet 
visible.  The  present  town  is  beside  the  harbour,  occupying  a  small 
section  of  the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula.  Along  its 
western  side  is  a  broad  strip  of  land  cut  up  into  little  gardens ;  and 
the  whole  southern  section  of  the  peninsula  is  without  a  habitation. 
Here  are  modern  burying-grounds,  there  patches  of  gardens ;  but 
the  greater  part  is  covered  with  rubbish  heaps,  intersected  by  deep 
pits  and  gullies,  from  which  building-stones  have  been  carried  off 
to  Beyrout  and  'Akka  The  modern  town,  or  rather  village,  con- 
tains from  3000  to  4000  inhabitants,  about  one -half  being  Met&- 
wileh,  and  the  other  Christians.  Most  of  the  houses  are  mere 
hovels ;  the  streets  are  unusually  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy ;  and 
the  walls,  and  a  few  houses  of  a  su^^erior  cl&ss,  are  so  shattered  by 
repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes,  that  they  look  as  if  about  to  fall  to 
pieces.  The  palm  and  Pride  of  India  trees,  scattered  among  the 
houses  and  gardens,  relieve  in  some  degree  the  aspect  of  desolation, 
and  contribute  to  hide  Tyre's  fallen  glory.  The  ancient  Mistress  of 
the  Seas  can  at  the  present  day  only  boast  the  possession  of  a  few 
crazy  fishing-boats;  and  her  whole  trade  consists  in  the  yearly 
exix>rt  of  a  few  bales  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  a  few  boat-loads  of 
mill-stones  and  charcoal.  There  is  but  one  gate,  and  the  numerous 
breaches  in  the  old  wall  render  others  unnecessary.  One  is  re- 
minded at  every  footstep,  and  by  every  glance,  of  the  prophecies 
uttered  against  this  city:  *And  they  shall  make  a  spoil  of  thy 
riches,  and  make  a  prey  of  thy  merchandise ;  and  they  shall  break 

»*  H.iatelquLjt,  •  Voyages  and  Travels  In  ihe  Levant.'  »«  Fiek.  xxvL  14. 
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down  thy  walls,  and  destroy  thy  pleasant  houses.  .  .  .  They  shall 
lament  over  thee,  sayii^  Wltat  city  is  like  Ttbus,  like  the  dairoytd 
in  the  midst  of  the  seaf*  (Ezek.  xxvL  12,  xxvii.  32)."" 

Sidon  (Sayda)  never  sank  so  low.  It  is  still  a  place  of  consider- 
able traffic,  and  important  enough  to  have  been  bombarded  in  the 
Syrian  war  of  1840.  Its  architectural  remains  are  few  and  insig- 
niticant— some  marble  and  granite  columns,  with  here  and  there 
a  sculptured  frieze,  and  some  fragments  of  Mosaic  pavement — ^but 
even  these  are  more  than  exist  at  Tyre.  In  the  neighbouring  hill- 
side, however,  and  scattered  over  the  plain,  are  tomhs,  with  many 
sarcophagi,  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  ot 
old  Phcenicia.  Among  these  the  sarcophagus  of  King  Esmunazar 
(already  mentioned)  was  discovered  in  January,  1855,  by  the 
accidental  opening  of  one  of  the  sepulchral  caves,  and  is  now  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  sarcophagus  is  of  black  syenite,  and  the 
lid  is  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  mummy  with  the  fece  bare.  The 
material,  the  form,  and  the  decidedly  Egyptian  cast  of  the  features, 
make  it  probable  that  it  was  executed  in  Egypt  for  the  Sidonian 
king.    The  inscription  of  22  lines  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lid. 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  other  Phcenician  cities,  a  bare 
reference  must  suffice  to  the  commercial  importance  still  enjoyed 
by  some,  as  Tripoli^  and  especially  Beyrut^  and  to  the  historic 
fame,  which  has  clung  to  Aoco  (now  ^Akka,  or  in  the  Frank  tongue, 
8t,  Jean  d*Acre)  from  the  days  of  Richard  Gc9ur  de  Lion  to  those 
of  Napoleon  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

§  20.  Eighty  years  after  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
her  chief  daughter,  Cabthagb,  appears  in  history  as  a  great  mari- 
time power,  making  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  infant 
republic  of  Rome  (b.c.  509).  Her  destiny,  as  the  rival  of  her  old 
ally,  attracts  her  history  to  that  of  Rome,  rather  than  of  the 
East  That  rivalry  made  the  West  the  new  scene  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races,  in  which  the 
interest  of  oriental  history  culminates.  The  contest  was  finally  de- 
cided by  the  fiEtll  of  Carthage  in  B.a  146 ;  when  the  saddened  victor 
repeated  over  the  burning  city  the  prophecy,  which  had  foretold  the 
issue  of  the  first  mythic  act  in  the  same  long  drama,  and  which 
may  still  be  applied  to  every  work  of  human  policy  and  human 
power : — 

"  The  day  sball  wanly  come,  when  Mcred  Troy  will  1UI. 
And  Priam,  and  the  people  of  the  warrior  Priam  alL** 


"  Porter,  *  Handbook  of  Syria,'  pp.  881.  aflX 
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▲,  bieroglyphical  origin  of 
the  letter  aleph,  i86. 

Aainii,  the  race  wbich  pre- 
ceded the  Ouuanttes  In 
PboBnJdA,  5510. 

AahmeB,  oonqneror  of  the 
Shepberd  klxwa  and  foun- 
der of  the  Tbebon  mo- 
narchy, 81.  Hie  marriage 
yrfOx  an  Ethiopian  prin- 
oeaa,  the  ground  of  claims 
made  by  hia  snooeaeors  to 
Ethiopia.  87.  flia  Asiatic 
ware,  87. 

Abon  -  almbel,  rock  •  hewn 
tnnplea  of,  99. 

AccadUm  lanpiage,  156. 

Achaemenes,  meajilng  of  the 
name»488. 

AdiaemeaidaB,  the,  487. 

Adalterer  and  adultereaa, 
l^ptian  puniahment  of, 

Afraalab^  Turanian   cnlt  of 

the  aerpent,  jSo,  J96. 
Africa,  drcnmnaTigatton  of, 
under  Neco,  448.  The 
moat  signal  achievement 
of  ancient  maritime  dis- 
covery, 448. 

AsglutinaUve  dlalecta,  8. 

Ahab  marries  JesebeU 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  567. 

Abas,  King  of  Judah,  made 
trtbataiy.  172. 

Ahrbnan.  the  evil  principle^ 
the  serpent  the  emblem  of, 
j8o.  Angro-mainyus*  the 
author  oferil,  J87.  Hia 
alz  Uarvanda,  J89.  Hia 
antagooials  to  Ormaad's 
angelic  hierarchy,  ^90. 
The  au^or  of  the  tempta- 
tion and  fall  of  man,  191. 

Ahnramaada  or  Ormaad,  the 
good  spirit  and  supreme 
God.  tltlea  of,  184.  Hia 
aiz  OouncUlors,  J89. 

Ahuraa  and  Da^vas,  184. 

Akkad  (the),  and  their  lite- 
rature, 116. 

Alexander  the  Great'a  con- 


queat  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, 5j8.  Its  rapidity 
accounted  for,  528.  Hia 
alege  of  Tyre,  578. 

Alexandria,  alte  ot,  19. 
Founded,  I55* 

Almanacks,  prophetlo  Chal- 
dean, 164. 

Alphabet,  Ita  probable  Egyn- 
tlan*  origin,  551.  Brought 
to  Fhcsnlda  by  the  return 
of  the  Uyksoa,  551. 

Alphabets,  sonix^  of  all,  542. 

Alyattea.  hia  long  reign,  468. 
War  with  the  MUeslana, 
468.  Drivea  the  Clmme- 
ilana  out  of  Asia  Minor, 
47a    Tomb  of,  477. 

Amaslsi  14;.  Ends  the  royal 
line  of  Egypt,  ici.  Anec- 
dote iUuatrating  his  change 
of  condition,  iji.  Pros- 
perity of  Egypt  under 
him.  15}.  Hia  law  for 
soppresslng  idleness,  15}. 
An»iltectund  works,  154, 
The  ally  of  Croeaus  against 
CyruB,i$5.  Deceives  Gam- 
by  sea,  505. 

Amemenea  !(..  killed  by  hia 
eunucha,  64. 

III.    builder    of    the 

Labvrinth,  66. 

Amenhotep  III.,  ooiiqueats 
and  monumenta  of,  91. 
Hia  titles,  94.  IdentUfed 
with  the  Memnon  of 
Homer,  94.  His  statue, 
the  vocal  Memnon,  de- 
scribed, 94. 

Ameni,  pictures  and  epitaph 
on  the  tomb  of,  70. 

Ameatria,  chief  wife  of 
Xerxes,  5^0. 

Ammerls'a  invaalon  of  Egypt. 
ijB. 

Amun,  the  supreme  god  of 
Egypt,  m. 

AnaXtls,  her  worship  con- 
founded by  Herodutua 
with  that  of  Mithra,  ^94. 

Anarlan  cuneiform  writing, 
351.  Dlfflcultlea  of  the 
Anarlan  texts.  154 

Anatolia,  now  Anadoll,  418. 


Angro-mainyus.  or  Ahriman, 
the  author  of  moral  and 
material  evil,  and  of  death, 
J87. 

Animal  worship,  Egyptian, 

Antalddaa,  peace  of,  5Ji. 

Antedtluvliuia,  their  posaes- 
alon  of  all  the  essential 
genns  of  material  dvllisa- 
tion,  2. 

Anthropomorphism  of  the 
Egyptian  deities,  171. 

Anti-Taurus  mountains,  417. 

Ann,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Babyloniana  and  Aa^- 
riana,  208. 

Anvsla,  the  blind  king.  i}8. 

Apia,  Egyptian  worahip  of 
the  bull,  175.  The  in- 
carnation or  Phtha,  17;. 
Wounded  by  Cambyseai, 
508. 

ApoUinopolia  and  Latopolia, 
ihe  Nile  at,  17. 

Apriea,  King  of  Egrpt,  149. 
His  expedition  against 
Cyrene,  149.  The  PLa- 
raoh-Hophra  of  Scripture. 
151. 

Arabs,  governed  by  queens. 

AraduB,  island  and  dtyof,554. 

Ararat,  Mount,  the  cradle  of 
the  poet-diluvlau  rac^  j. 

Arbela,  dty  ot;  219.  The 
Persian  empire  ends  at  the 
batae  of.  5^8. 

Area  or  Cffisarea  Llbani,  594. 

Arch,  its  use  in  Assyrian 
ardiitecture.  34$. 

Archers.  Egyptian  infkntry 
chiefly,  x6i. 

Archllochua  of  Paroa,  the 
Iambic  poet,  571. 

Architecture  of  ancient 
Egypt.  179.  Four  great 
daiMes  of  buildings :  pyra- 
mids, tombs,  palaces,  and 
temples,  179.  Deacription 
of  an  Egyptian  temple, 
x8a  The  reUiJon  of  arciii- 
tecture  to  religion  J40. 
Pisttnctlve  features  of 
Babylonian,  140. 
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Ardys,  iod  of  Qjges,  Teign 

of.  464. 
Ap«ioi  (tbfl)  of  Herodotm, 

Amm  rMons).  now  Aigith 

ArUna  s  the  later  Persian 
Inn.  ra8. 

Artoch,  King  of  Ellaaar.  210. 

ApuH  of  Herodotus,  Why 
called  Arcana  Instead  of 
A  liana,  174. 

Arithnwtlcal  notation,  Chal- 
d«an  By^tem  of,  365. 

Armenia,  description  of,  481. 
Minor,  417. 

Armenian  csmpalgna  of  the 
Assyrian  Kio^4<l-  Alli- 
ance wltb  Persia  against 
Media,  485. 

Arrow-headed  charactera,  a 
combination  of  two  cnuel- 
torm  elements,  149. 

Arses,  King  of  Persia,  516. 
mnrdered  by  Bagoaa,  jn. 

ArsinoS,  now  called  the 
Fyftm,  18. 

Art.  contrast  between  Assy- 
rian and  Egyptian,  146^ 
Periods  and  styles  of  Asoy* 
rtun,  )46. 

Artabauus,  nsnrpation  of, 
510. 

Artabazns'a  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  Ochns,  f  }5. 

Artazerzes  1.  (or  Armoe^) 
Longimanns,  5Jo.  Keasoii 
oftho  nickname.  5  ji.n.  His 
commissions  to  £ara  and 
Nofaemiah,  531.  tjcplana- 
tlon  of  the  name  Aitaz- 
erxes,  511,11. 

11.,  Mnemon,  $js.  Mar- 
ries his  daughter  Atmsea, 
514. 

Artemisia  builds  the  nunso* 
leum,  447. 

Aryan  langnsge,  8.  Aryan 
type  of  cuneiftiiin  wri- 
ting, isi.  Baciria  the 
ancient  home  of  the 
race,  31$.  Divided  into 
the  elder  branch  the  Aryas, 
and  the  youn^r  Hoc  Ya- 
\-anas.  375.  The  primi- 
tive Aryans  a  pastoral 
pople,  376.  Their  social 
life,  morals,  and  religion. 
j-jb.  Primitive  religion, 
J77.  Its  monotheistic  bsais. 
m-  Corruption  into  dual- 
ism and  patitheistic  nata  re- 
worship,  176.  Conflict  of 
Aryans  and  Turanians, 
179-  Iranian  and  Indian 
branches  of  the  race,  195. 
Their  religion  developed 
Into  Brahuiinism,  195. 

Aryandes  banished  by  Da- 
rius, 514. 


Asoakm  takes  and  destroys 
Sidon,  561. 

Asbdod,  war  of,  ijo,  144. 
fteABotos. 

Asia  Minor,  Its  Importanoe 
in  ancient  histovy.  415. 
Oeogrsphical  stmcture, 
41  f .  ulmate  and  produo* 
tions,  41 8.  Dimensions  of 
the  poilnsula,  419.  Re- 
markable miztare  of  popu- 
lations, 42a  Matioos  of 
it  holding  sncoetalvely  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea,  456. 

Upper  and  Lower,  211. 

Aspadana  s  Iididum,  404. 

Asahur,  the  hero-epouynnis 
and  supreme  dei^  of 
Assyria,  2x0.  Inquiry  re- 
specting the  name,  j6& 
The  supreme  god.  j6a 
KzplaoAtkM  of  a  carious 
emblem  of,  170. 

Asshur  -  banl  -  pal's  a4>tare 
and  sack  of  Lgyptian  The- 
bes, 116.  Hisnam^sogges- 
tive  of  SardanapaluSk  294. 
A  great  conqueror  and 
magnificent  monarch,  294. 
His  vystematio  care  toir 
literature,  204.  Homage 
to  htan  by  Gyves  King  of 
Lydia,  294.  Wan  in  Sa- 
•lana  and  Babylon,  294. 
Horrible  cruelty,  299.  Pa- 
laoe  at  Koyu^}ll^  295. 
Domestic  scene  In  his  ba»> 
reliefs,  295.  Corresponds  to 
the  '■warlike  Sardanapn- 
lus  "  of  the  Greeks,  296.  His 
library,  jf6.  Mr.  Liqrard'a 
account  of  its  dlBit>vet7 
and  value,  156. 

Asshur-nasir-pal,  King  of 
Assyria,  244.  Plan  of  bis 
palace,  249.  Ounqoests  of, 
25a  Hia  great  inscrip- 
tion, 14?.  Receives  tribute 
flrom  Phoenicia,  568. 

Assyria,  Uke  Egypt,  yielding 
up  long-hidden  histoiy, 
191.  Its  population  Se- 
miUc,  20;.  The  As^rla 
of  the  Greek  historians^ 
219.  The  Semitic  Asshur, 
219.  The  four  heroes  of 
the  Greek  legend  of,  22a 
The  true  heart  of  Assyria, 
226.  Ruins  of  its  four 
capitals,  227.  List  of  kings, 
212.  Its  oldeet  contem- 
porary reoords.  231.  Okl 
and  new  empire,  244.  Ex- 
tent of  the  empire,  26a 

Assyrian  conquest  of  EgsrpU 
Iff.  Of  Ethiopia,  in. 
Upper  and  Lower  dynas- 
ties 22|.  Elements  of 
royal  names.  214.  Their 
Semitic     character,     225. 


Cruelties  of  the  kinase  252. 
A  luzurions  people  who 
cultivated  the  useful  arts 
to  the  highest  pitch,  251- 
In  drees,  fiimiinre,  and 
Jewellery  not  much  behind 
the  modems,  2f|.  New 
disooveriee  in  Its  antlqui- 
tiee  more  and  more  con- 
flnnative  of  Scriptnre  his- 
tory, 257.  8B?cn  kings  of 
the  New  or  Lower  Empire, 
267.  Canon,  lately  dis- 
ooveied,282.  The  Empire 
reached  aa  far  West  as  the 
Halys,  294.  Its  character. 
209.  Sacerdotal  character 
of  Asqrian  and  Balrrlo- 
nian  kiagt,  J09, 350.  What 
to   be    done   in 


Asqnian  exploration.  128. 
Difference  between  As^- 
rianand  Babyloniai 
turea,  |Nk  Ezten 
time  of  A«yTiaB  1. 
J4>>  PlanofihetnieA»y- 
rian  temple,  141.  Gran- 
matloal  IKerature,  »$, 
Great  cund&rm  woik  on 
gnmmax,  ^§7.  Twelve 
great  gods,  171.  Qenii  sod 
inrerioT  deities,  172. 

Aatarte  or  AshioreCh  ttaa 
chief  goddess  of  the  Fhos- 
nidans^504. 

'AffTpoAflfyia,  prinailly  as- 
tronomy, ^$9. 

Astrulfigy,    EgyptitD,    1S9. 

AstronMuy,  Egyptian  know- 
Irdge  of.  exaggerated.  189. 
ChakisMn  orBabylooian, 
361. 

AatyagBB,  a  tiae  rather  than 
the  proper  nsrae  of  the 
last  Ung  of  Media.  408. 
His  reign,  479.  Deecrip- 
tJirti  of  his  caattt  48a 

Asychi^  law  of,  122. 

Athor  or  Atnr,  the  Egyptian 
Aphnidlte^  171. 

AtoMsa,  daughter  of  Cyras, 
501.  Urges  Darius  to  an- 
d^rrtake  the  oouqneet  of 
Greece,  525. 

Ataria,  Its  physioal  fiBatorea, 
226.     Name  —Assyria,  ib. 

Atys  and  his  sons  Lydoa 
andTorrbebu8,449u  Hero- 
dotos's  poetical  treataient 
of  the  atoiy  of  Atja  and 
Adrastua,  456. 

Avarla  of  the  Shepfaenl 
kings,  the  Zoan  of  Scrip- 
tore,  77.  Usually  Identi- 
fied with  Felusiam.  bat 
proved  to  be  Tanis,  77. 

Asota»(Ashdod)  taken  after 
a  siege  of  29  years,  tifee 
longest  on  record  144. 
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Baal,  the  chief  god  of  Pfa<B- 
Bicia.564. 

Babpl,  oity  and  tower  of, 
199.  Origin  of  the  word, 
T99.  Baliel  and  Babylon, 
local  and  nut  ethnic  names, 
100.  Tower  of  Babel  at 
Boninpa,  and  the  rains  ot 
BiTB>Nimrtd  on  its  original 
fbnndatton,  201. 

Bab-n,  the  gate  or  honie  of 
Uod,  j68. 

Babylon,  earliest  nae  of  the 
tlUe  of  king  of,  211.  JU 
rivalry  to  ihe  empire  of 
Ashyria.  218.  VM  of, 
12$.  Its  buildings,  j28. 
Extremidea  reeorted  to 
during  Darins'a  siege  of, 
520. 

Bid)jloDia,  contrast  between 
its  ancient  and  present 
state,  iQg.  Souihera  letiM- 
polis  oi  206.  Indications 
of  the  existence  of  two 
tctrapoleis,  206.  Its  four 
CTMt  races,  210.  Three 
Glasses  of  inscrtptions  in, 

Bal9T<»i^n  rains,  oh{)ects 
fimnd  In,  205.  Note  on 
the  early  chronology  of 
the  Babylonians,  214.  In- 
ternal ornament  of  tem- 
ples, n5- 

BagiBtan,  dty  of,  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Be- 
Ustan,  /pj. 

Bagoas,  the  ennuch,  minister 
of  Ochns,  514.  Poisons 
Ocfans,  516.  Mnrders  Arses, 
517.  Oompelled  to  drink 
the  poison  he  had  mixed 
fcr  CodtHOumnus.  5)7. 

6ahr-Ynflsaf»  the  canal  of 
Joseph,  18. 

Bardes  or  Smerdis,  son  of 
Cyras,  50J. 

B«H7tXeuf,  mode  of  installap 
tion  of  an  ancient,  J77. 

Behistun,  transcription  of  the 
trilingnal  rock-inscription 
of,  iS3.  The  famous  re- 
cord of  Darinsi  404.  Its 
accoant  of  the  revulutlon 
of  the  peeudo  •  Smerdis. 
509.  Its  contents  relating 
10  Darius,  521. 

Bellerophon,  legend  of.  412. 

Bolshaaar's  defence  of  Baby- 
lon, 124.  His  festival,  324. 
Slahi,  125. 

Betna,  the  baro-eponymns  of 
Babylon,  208. 

Beni  -  hassam,     tombs     of, 

Beroeos,  his  history  of  Baby- 


lon or  Gbaldaa,  lo}.  Dy- 
nastic s  of,  204. 

Berytiu.  city  ol,  554. 

Bias  of  Prions,  apologue  of 
toCnMaa,494 

Bible,  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
word.  f8|. 

Blrs,  the  prefix,  10a 

Krs  -  Mmrtld.  mound  of, 
20a  Iden  lifted  Mriih  ihe 
temple  of  Oel-Merodach 
or  Ni'bo  at  iiorsippa,  200, 
J 19.  Inscription  found 
among  Ita  ruins,  2ca 

Bitumen,  a  chara'^tfrisilc  pro- 
docdun  ot  Uabylunia,  jji. 

Black  obelisk  king,  the,  250. 

Boccboris  transfers  ibe  Kgyp- 
tian  capital  to  Salii,  124. 
Burnt  alive  by  Sabaoot  124. 

Bor-ippa,  the  northern  seat 
or  Uie  sacred  learning  of 
the  ChaUaians,  208.  Great 
temple  of  Nebo  at,  {19. 
Description  of  the  temple 
at,  331.  Curious  propor- 
tions of  the  building,  313. 

Bor»ippeui  and  OrcboSnl,  two 
schools  of  the  Chelduans, 

Bosporas  (oorrapted  Into 
Bosphonis)^  the  etymolo- 
gical equivalent  otOx  ford, 
41s- 

Boita's  CM.)'  discoveries  f^t 
Khorvabad,  244. 

Bricks,  the  pyramid  of 
Daahoor  the  first  example 
of  a  building  constracted 
of,  66.  Brick  pyramiiia, 
66.  Brick  -  making  by 
Egyptian  captives,  92.  De- 
scripiion  of  Babylonian 
bricks,  129. 

Bnbastis,  capital  of  Egypt, 
116.  The  sacred  rliy  of 
tlie  goddess  Pasbt,  118. 
Described  by  Herodotus, 
118.  Temple  of  the  god- 
dehS  Bubasiis,  X18.  Her 
fft^tival,  119. 

Byblus  or  Gebtd,  an  ancient 
religious  city  of  Phoenicia, 
554. 


Ckducll.  war  of  Artaxerxes 

against  the,  514. 
Calah   (Nimnid),   rains  of. 

227. 
Calendar,  the  Egyptian.  88. 
CalUnus    of    Rhesus,    the 

Ionian  poet,  467. 
Cambe,  the  site  afterwards 

occupied  by  Carthago,  559. 
Gunbyaes,  father  of  Qynu, 


and  king  of  the  Peiaianf, 
488. 

Gambyses.  son  of  Qyrus.  501. 
PuU  to  death  his  sister- 
wife.  501.  Formation  of 
his  name  frum  the  Petsian 
original,  50J.  His  attack 
on  i!;gypt,  155.  Obtains 
the  stfe-conduct  i>f  the 
-KiM  of  the  A-ahs." 
505,  Takes  Memphis  506. 
I)efeats  Pnammeoitua,  506. 
His  sacrilege  iu  kilUng  the 
Apis,  176.  Assumes  the 
full  style  of  an  ESgyptlan 
king,  506.  Deflanoe  by 
the  eithioplan  king  in  reply 
to  his  embiisdy,  507.  Ho 
marches  into  Uihiopta,  507. 
Destraction  in  the  deseit 
of  a  detachment  of  hi« 
army  sent  against  the 
Ammonions,  507.  Returns 
to  Thebes,  fcyj.  His  mail- 
ness  ascrib:d  to  his  sairi- 
I^ge.  508.  Opinions  on  hii 
alleged  madness,  508.  Ad- 
diction tu  druukenncss,599. 
Secures  the  submisbion  <-t 
^^PU  509.  His  suicide,  511. 

Canaauites,  ibelr  boundaries, 
547.  Hieratic  ISgyptiaii 
Papyras  fixing  tlie  aute  of 
their  establishment  in  Pa- 


lestine, 940.    their  settle- 
in  rboenic 
,  queen 
opians,  1 26. 


licla.  5C4. 
Gandace,  queen  of  the  Kthi- 


Candaules  and  Gyges,  thrte 
forms  of  the  legend  of,  ^2. 

CWppadodans,  why  called 
Syrians,  421.  Their  Aryan 
origin,  421. 

Carchemlsh,  citv  of.  89.  Vic- 
tory of  Nc-buch8dnezz.<r 
over  Neoo  at,  3<yj. 

Carlans,  the,  442.  Two  ac- 
counts of  their  origin,  44}. 
Their  connection  with  the 
Leleges,  445.  Their  trade 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  446. 
'l*he  kingdom  of  Cai  la.  447. 
Carian  used  synonymously 
with  slave,  447.  Among 
the  most  ancient  inbabi> 
touts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Grecian  peninsula 
445. 

Carthage,  Ita  first  appearance 
In  general  history.  50& 
Foundation  of,  568.  Iu 
treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  infant  n^publlc  ot 
Rome,  580.  Its  fall  de- 
cides the  conflict  between 
Eastern  and  >Vesteru  civ'- 
ligation,  58a 

Cassiteridcs  (the  Scllly 
Islands),  Phoenician .  voy- 
ages  to  the,  972. 
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Outc,  Uine  ooodHloos  of,  i  n. 
CaucofiUa  noe.  limits  of  their 

Gimary  srUleinei.U,  6. 
ow  the  tenn  GaucMlAii 
is  to  be  undeniuodt  6. 

OftuulaoB,  account  of  them 
by  Herudoliu,  441. 

Carch,  Aryan  k^;end  of,  rj^ 

Centenarian  reif^  of  Phlo|M» 
j6. 

Cbwronea,  battle  of,  516. 

Clmld«a,  the  land  of  Shlnar, 
196.  Restriction  In  using 
the  name,  113. 

Chaldean  maivhes  (the),  198. 
Astronomical  sdenoe  of 
the  prfeatBt  206.  Northern 
and  sonthem  seats  of  their 
sacred  learning.  208.  Note 
on  the  GhaldasaiM  and  the 
Akkad,  3 if.  The  Cbal- 
dteans  a  branch  of  the 
great  Hamlte  race  of  Ak- 
kad,  215.  The  kings  of 
Babylon  Cbaldseana,  105. 
Asoendanpy  of  the  Chal- 
d«an  caste.  J05.  Oldest 
towns,  33$.  Domestic 
architecture,  j?6.  Three 
kind^  of  tombs  and  modes 
of  burial,  j|6.  The  Cbal- 
dieans  a  priestly  caate,  ijB. 
The  Rab  Mag  (Anchi- 
magus)  of  the  order,  159. 
IniilaUon  Into  tt  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  jf9.  The 
caste  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  319.  The  most 
ancient  of  the  Babylonians, 
J59.  Their  name  a  l^word 
for  prophetic  and  "vrgfosl 
imposture,  |6a  Astrono- 
my, 961.  Influenoe  of  their 
pn^dictionH  hi  public  and 
priTats  life.  165.  Triads 
of  their  theology,  ni. 

Chalybe8,the,42i*  'rhs  first 
Iron-workers,  466. 

Champollion  -  Fig£ac  and 
Dr.  Young,  their  respec- 
tive claims  as  dlacoverem 
of  the  lost  key  to  hiero- 
gWpWcs,  184. 

Chedorlaomer,  oonqneror  of 
Babylonia,  109.  His  king- 
dom Elam,  110. 

CbeopA  and  Cephren,  their 
names  detehted  by  the 
Egyptiana.54. 

Cliev,  priest-kings  of,  11 1. 

Cbimaera.  »lgniflcatlon  of  the 
legt^orihe^4}a. 

Chinese^  the  great  type  of  an 
Ixolating  laDgiiagr>,  8. 

Cliri»t»  genealogy  of,  311. 

Cidlia,  Greek  colonies  in. 
411.  The  nest  of  all  the 
pirates  In  the  Levant, 
4>i. 

Cilidans  of  the  Semitic  noe, 


4ja      Their 
origin,  410. 

GiDimerian  Invasion  of  Asia, 
the  great,  292.  The 
Cimmerians  invads  Asia 
Minor.  464.  Their  native 
land  in  Europe  afinwards 
called  S^ythla,  464.  Cim- 
merla,  Scythia,  and  Sar- 
matia  applied  to  the  same 
region.  4^  The  name 
survives  in  the  Qlmea  or 
Grim-Tartaiy,  465.  Onn- 
qusst  of  the  country  by 
the  Scythians.  a6<.  The 
Cimmerians  probably  pro- 
geoiton  of  the  Qymry  of 
Wales  and  even  of  all  the 
Celtic  races,  4^  First 
named  as  ths  Gomer  of 
Oenesia^  d66.  Hebrew  pro- 
phecy relating  to  Cbnme- 
rian  and  Sqrtblan  inv»> 
sions,  47  J. 

GIrcnmcislon,  Egyptian  rite 
of,  177. 

aimaz  Tyriomm,  94^ 

Commerce  between  Jiarope 
and  India,  highway  oi;  5. 

Coptic  language,  27.  B^- 
molcgies  of  the  word,  27. 
Probably  the  ancient  form 
of  the  word  Kgypt,  27. 
Complete  dimppearanoe  of 
the  langMige^  27. 

Ooranatiun    stone^   Soottitfh. 

in- 

Ooemioal  year  of  the  Chal- 
deans, j6i. 

Cosmogony  of  Moses,  its 
paraUel  in  1 
ntllgion,  171.  or 
sod  OvU  derived  ftom  the 
panthelstie  religion  of  the 
Aryans  3^t.  Misuse  of 
tbewonl,J9i.  Owmogonlo 
deities  J71. 

Crassus  and  "Cave  ne  eas." 
442.  Relation  of  tlie  stoiy 
to  the    proDOndatlon  of 


Crests,  eiarllest  nss  of.  162. 
Criminal  code.  Rgyptian.  165. 
Crocodile,  lymboUnn  of  Uk, 

175- 
CroBsns  sacoeods  Alyattes, 
494.  Ambiguous  reply  of 
the  Delphic  Oracle  to  him. 
^.  A  curious  diapter  in 
the  history  of  superstition. 
49f .  His  retreat  to  Sardis 
aftr  defeat,  ^97.  Cyrus's 
treatment  of  tM  conquered 


cSS.'^ 


history  of  Persia, 
204.  Mythical  legend  of, 
219.  An  untnistwoithy 
witness  on  Oriental  history, 

and      hieratic 


of  wiitinft  re- 
aemMance  between,  io|. 
Turanian  origin  of  cunei- 
form writing,  207.  Anow- 
headed  charsoter.  2x6w 
Nature  of  c 
Ing.  2|a 
crucisttfonneifc 
219.  Cunelfcnn  writing 
fonned  tnta  the  hieratic 
by  pTBssnre  of  the  style; 
149.  Origfai  of  the  term 
cuneiform,  149.  Essenfal 
Mentity  of  the  hinalio 
and  oonellbrm  characten^ 
i<a  Cuneiform  writing 
always  fhxn  left  to  ricfat, 
151.  Discovery  of  a  key 
to  iu  interpretation,  J52. 
System  of  Interpreutioa 
established,  |54-  The  ar- 
chaic, modem,  and  carsive 
stiges  (tf  cuneiform  writing 
190.  The  Persian  contf- 
foim  alphabet,  ^54.  Im- 
mense mass  of  unded- 
pbered  literstore,  n^ 
Qyazares  takes  Minevdi,  298. 
Great  battle  between  htan 
and  the  I^ians,}oi.  Over- 
throws the  A^syriBn  em- 
pire; J06.  His  great  war 
against  Alyattes.  king  of 
Lydk,  137.  The  lira*  who 
gave  oiganisation  to  an 
Asiatic  army,  412.  The 
true  founder  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  kuogdom,  412 
TestimsiiT  of  Madbjlm, 

-'  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  nsmes  Off;  426L 

Cyclopean  or  Pda^gisn  stnio> 
tureB,w 

Cypms,  its  dtmenskms  sad 
productions;  419. 

(;yrus  the  Great*  legend  ot 
his  birth  and  earij  lb 
489.  His  rebelUoo  vmdi- 
catss  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aster against  that  of  the 
Magi,  499.  Different  ac- 
counts or  his  displacement 
of  Aslyages,  491.  His 
generosity  to  the  con- 
quered Astysges,  492. 
Aceeadon,  499.  Of  mixed 
Pendan  and  Median  birth. 
495.  Hence  tiM  **male* 
of  an  orade,  499.  Invites 
the  lonianA  to  revolt  flrom 
CnoBSUs,  496.  Cooquera 
rdia,498  Asia  Minor  and 
rpper  Asia,  499.  Beslegts 
Babylon.  124.  Divert  the 
coarse  of  the  Eaphrstes 
J24.  Cr>nqae8tof  Bafaykm. 
499.    Falls  in  battle  with 
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the  Maaaaceta,  ^  His 
tomb  At  pRoargMto  Identl- 
fled,  50a  Ideal  picture  of 
tbe  Cyropoidta,  500.  His 
noble  qualities,  50a  Yasfc 
change  eifected  In  tbe 
PersUn  nation  by  bis  con- 
quests, 500.  His  two  sons 
and  three  daughters,  joi. 
Cynis  the  younger,  his  claim 
to  tbe  throne  fhim  "  royal 
birtta,''5l2.    Falls  at  Cun- 


nagon,  tbe  flsh-god,  551. 

Domaflcns,  destruction  of  tbe 
kingdom  of,  I'll. 

Daniel  the  propbet'a  Imper- 
sonation of  tbe  Medo- 
Peraian  kingdom,  411. 

Dardaniana  of  Troy,  452. 

Darlua^  the  head  of  sevvn  con- 
nlraton^  alays  tbe  paeudo- 
ftnerdis,  J12.  Namea  of 
his  asBodatga  in  tbe  enter- 
prise, 512.  Remarkable 
agreement  of  Herodotus 
and  tbe  iiebistun  inscrip- 
Uon,5ia.  His  right  to  the 
cnnrn  by  descent,  511. 
Privileges  granted  to  bis 
oonfisderates,  514.  Debate 
among  the  ohieftains,  514. 
Ma»sacre  of  tbe  Maglans, 
515.  Tbe  second  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  517. 
His  marriages,  517.  In  tbe 
tun  inaoripticxi  re* 
nta   himself  as  the 

Jitary    diampion    of 

tbe  Achaemenids,  517. 
Bestores  the  Zoroaatrian 
worahip,  518.  Extent  of 
hia  kingdom,  519.  Hevolta 
daring  hie  first  six  yean^ 
519.  List  of  tbe  counties 
oouqnered  by  him.  519. 
THkes  Babylon  alter  a 
siege  of  twenty  months^ 
520  Defieata,  mutilates, 
aiid  cruclAes  Phraurtes, 
522.  His  Zoroa»trian  seal, 
52J.  Conquest  of  the 
Indians,  515.  Approxi- 
mate dale  of  his  Indian 
expedition,  525.  His  Scy- 
thian expedition,  fit. 
O^MS(4  tbe  Hellespont  bj 
a  bridgH  of  boats,  526. 
Present  from  tbe  Scsytbian 

eluo»-6  to  tbe  invader,  527. 
Is  escape  Itom  the  Scy- 
thians, 527.  Contrast  be- 
tween tbe  adv«ntures  of 
D^rltu  and  Napoleon  In 
Ku^sia,  one  of  tbe  most 
•triking  parallels  In  bla> 


tory,527.  Death  of  Darius, 
528. 

Darius  II.,  Notbus,  512. 
—  III.,  GodomannuSt  tbe 
laat  king  of  Persia,  $17. 
HiB  flight  firom  iMua  and 
Arbela,  917.  Alexander 
throws  bis  cloak  OTsr  tbe 
corpse  of,  528,  5i8. 

Dale-palm,  Its  jfo  uses^  198. 

Days  of  tbe  week,  origiu  of 
tbe  names  of,  162. 

Dead  (tbe\  E^ptlan  Judg- 
ment of;  177. 

Deiooes,  king  of  Media,  407. 
Tbe  bero-«ponymu4  of  the 
Mede8,4o8.  The  despot's 
mode  of  lU^  and  govern- 
ment, according  to  Hero- 
dotus's  ideal  picture,  410. 

Deities,  three  orders  of  i£gyp- 
t]an,i7}.  Fable  aooouni big 
for  ibeir  animal  shapes,!  74. 
Theory  that  tbe  animala 
were  conseovted  for  bene- 
fits derived  IVom  tliem, 
174.  Supposed  analogies 
between  the  attributes  of 
tbe  gods  and  tbe  t-pedfic 
qualities  of  tbe  animals, 
175. 

Delta  of  tbe  Nile.  18.  Its 
dimensions^  19. 

Deluge,  amouK  tbe  oldest 
traditionB  of  tbe  Aryan 
race;  178. 

Democeden,  sent  by  Darius 
to  Greece  as  a  spy,  525. 

Deroeto^  tbe  great  goddeas  of 
Ascalon,  221. 

Desert  lone  (the  great)  and 
its  interruptions^  4. 

Despotic  power  a  misfortnne 
for  all  who  inherit,  a  crime 
in  all  who  siixe  it,  509. 

Dewi  a  $co«,  the  Aryan 
name  of  tbe  Supreme 
Bebig,  J77. 

Dido  =  theft«tttre.568. 

Diodoma  on  Egyptianbistoty, 
31 

Dodecarchy  of  Egypt,  140. 

Dominion  of  tbe  world  trana- 
ferred  from  tbe  despotism 
of  the  East  to  the  free 
spirit  of  tbe  West,  528. 

Dnalism  tbe  religion  of  tbe 
Iranians,  i86k 

Duplication  of  events  or 
persons  to  get  over  a 
dullcalty,  28i. 


Ecbatana,  building  of  tbe 
capital  city,  408.  The 
modem  Haroadan,  41a 

Eclipse  of  Tbales,  476. 

h^pt,  Upper  and  Lower,  16. 


be  granary  fi 
world.  20.  Causes  of  ita 
early  prosperity,  21.  Dlffl- 
culty  or  luvasloiL  21. 
Abandant  supply  of  food, 
21.  Facility  of  rommunl- 
catloti,  21.  Btyinology  of 
tbe  word,  28.  History  be- 
gins with  Kgypt.  29.  Tbe 
real  records  of  Egyptian 
history  her  own  monu- 
ments and  books,  32. 
Claaslflcatiim  of  Egyptian 
monuments,  ^4.  Two 
classes  of  records  of 
especial  historical  value, 
i4.  The  seven  divine 
rulers  of  Egypt^  37.  Di- 
vision between  Upper  and 
Middle  flgypt,  168.  Diffi- 
culties of  the  Egyptian 
language.  9. 
Egyptians  civilised  before 
any  other  people,  14. 
Their  astronomical  and 
geometrical  discoveries,  22. 
Symbols  of  lifb  and  death 
the  Nile  or  Osiris,  and  the 
evil  power  or  Typhon,  2j. 
Speculations  on  the  origin 
of  tbe  Egyptians,  24.  Be- 
longed to  tbe  Caucasian, 
not  the  AfHoan,  race,  26. 
Their  names  Qiem  and 
Misraim,  27.  Succession 
of  kings  aooordtatg  to  He- 
nudotua,  j8.  Lists  of  Ma- 
netbo,  39.  Qaeslion  of 
whether  bis  dynastlep 
were  succee>ive  or  con- 
temporaneous, J9.  Table 
of  contemporaneousness  of 
dynasi  lea,  40.  Eight  broad 
divialons  of  tbe  whole  bi«- 
tory  of  Egypt,  40.  Intro- 
duction of  aulmal  wortkbip, 
42.  First  three  dynasties, 
42.  Tbe  real  history  be- 
gins with  tbe  fourth  dyn- 
asty, dL3.  The  Ufe  of  tbe 
Egyptians  nprteenled  on 
the  tombs  surrounding  tbe 
pyramids,  48.  Mechanical 
arts  and  moral  views  of 
tbe  <4dest  Egjptians,  50. 
Policy  towaids  subject 
statM,  88.  Wretched  con- 
dition of  tbe  native  pea- 
santry, loi.  Raasias  to 
kidnap  negroes,  104.  De- 
cline of  power,  loj.  Po- 
bUcal  division  of  E^sjpt, 
128.  Submits  to  Alexander 
tbe  Great,  155.  Becomes 
a  Roman  province;  1J5. 
Permanence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian character,  157.  beven 
classes  enumerated  by  He- 
nidotus,  five  by  iHodoruii 
158.      Vast    variety     ol 
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x6a  Thtt  military  cUaa, 
i6i.  The  fovwnment  an 
abaoliito  mooucby  quail- 
fled  bj  htv^  i6i.  Thaury 
of  the  king's  royalty,  i6j. 
HU  divtnliy  and  roles  of 
4UUyUre.i6|.  l)utiFS,i6|. 
His  Insignia,  i6}.  MlsLike 
about  Us  posthumous 
ladgmnt.  164.  The  soo- 
ceesion  hereditary,  164. 
Judicial  admlnistraticMi, 
167.  OoTpnment  In  the 
bands  of  the  two  privi- 
leyed  orders,  priests  and 
soldiers^  169.  Egypt  re- 
▼olts  from  Darius  52ft. 
Begslns  itt  Indepi^enoe, 
5)|.  Sm  ArtBbiteoiur^ 
Scaiptars,  Pslntittg.  Ulero- 
glyphJcs. 

Elephantine,  island  of,  1 7. 

Ekutheria,  Smymnan  fes- 
Uvalofthe,^H 

Rmbslmment,  from  belief  in 
the  resarrectkm  of  the 
body,  177. 

Enenteft  and  Muntotps, 
mooumenti  of  the,  6|. 

Era  of  Nabonassar  nearly 
coincident  with  the  foon- 
datkm  of  Borneo  and  the 
fini  reooitled  Olympian 
victory,  267. 

Eratosthenes  on  E^pt^  Ii. 

Brythrcan  sea  of  Herodotus, 

Esar-Haddon,  king  of  Assy- 
ria and  Babyhtnis,  aoo. 
2 linden  in  the  British 
iseam,  containing  re- 
cords of  his  nine  cam- 
paigns, 190.  Destroys 
8ldon.i9i.  Jnysdes  ^sypt» 
191.    His  pitlaoes,  29 {. 

Esmonssar,  king  of  Sldon, 
inscription  of,  575. 

Esther,  the  Jewish  queen  of 
Xerxfs,  5)o. 

Ethbdsl  forms  anew  dynasty 
St  Tyre,  567. 

*Ei^  o^oo-iXcvra,  289. 

Etesian  winds  of  E^ypt, 
21. 

Ethiopia,  great  saoerdotal 
kingdom    of,     z6.      'llie 

Sriests  send  a  sentence  of 
eath  to  the  king  when 
they  think  he  has  lived 
long  enough,  127.  "The 
vile  race  of  Cosh,"  124. 
Name,  drsrriptiun,  snd 
limiu  of  Kthlopia,  125. 
Egyptian  derivation  of  the 
word,  125.  The  unstrung 
bow  a  symbol  of,  507. 
*  fithlopU  above  Egypt "  1 


empire,  508. 

Ekhnolocy  and  comparison 
of  UngnsgHk  light  thrown 
by  them  on  andcat  his- 
tory, 5. 

EaphrsteSk  ooorss  of  the. 
194.  DerivatloQ  of  the 
word.  194.  Ancient  canals 
connecting  It  with  the 
ligrla,  197. 

Evagoras's      rebelUon      In 

Evil-Mmidach.  reign  of,  12a. 
Exodus  ttxan  Egypt,  calami- 
ties attending  it,  106. 
Elye-doctois,  I'^jrp^'*^  >55* 


FUry-tale.  the  oldest  in  the 

world,  189. 
FeridAn,  king  of  Perria,  J79. 
Fleronher,    the    symbol    uf 

deity,  I70k  19J«    Kngravtog 

of  the  emblem,  196. 
Ferrers  and  Yssatas,  189. 
Fire- worship,  J96. 
Fish-god,  names  of  the,  171. 
FyHro   (the)   or    noms    of 

Azsino«.67. 


o 

Oades  founded  1^^  the  Fhos- 

nici«ns,56a. 
Gitb&s  of  the  Zendavcota, 

J8|. 
Genesis,  its  four  principles 

of  daaslflcation  of  races,  f . 

Agreement  of  its  records 

with  the  resnlts  of  comp*- 

Tatlve  philoloKy,  low 
Googrnphical  mile,  the  only 

natural  meastirs   of    the 

earth's  snifsoe,   410.    Its 

commenstmblUty  with  the 

stadinm,  419. 
Geometry,    origin    oC    21. 

Egyptian    practical, 

Chaldsan    gaomehry 

arithmetic,  169. 
Olmiri       (  -  Cimmerians), 

meaning  of  the  term,  47J. 
Glsss,  Aa^risn,  28a  Tyrian, 

fl8. 
Glaucos,  a  Chlan  artlBt.  his 

silver  bowl  at  Delphi,  469. 
God,    Egyptian   doctriiw  of 

one  seir-cxistlng.  17a  The 

name  in  the  sscred  books 

of  Egypt  "I  am  that  I 

am,"  17a 
Gomates,  the  true  name  of 

the    PllelKlo-Smerdi^  909. 

Usurps     the     crown    ct 

Pcreid,  $ta 
Gordlan  knot,  the,  4$;. 
Groteftnd's  decipherment  of 


«•% 


the 
111. 

Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  294. 
His  ring.  462.  Oracle  that 
vengeance  for  the  Hfia- 
cUdas  would  fall  oa  his 
fifth  descendant,  462. 
Dates  of  Uie  five  geuen- 


lite  prince)  pro- 

by    Pbarauh,    1 14. 

Retunis    to    reclaim   his 

birthright,  ikx 

HaUcamaaBus,  kingdom   ot 

Hal>8  (the),  the  boundary  of 
the  Mwllan  and  Lydlan 
empires,  joi,  47^  A  great 
ethnic  and  bistoiicai  buuo- 
dary,  418. 

Ham,  fnlfliment  of  Moah's 
prophetic  cum  on,  7. 

Hsmath  or  Epiphania,  dty 
aiid  kingdom  of,  555. 

Hsmite  rMse,  Its  foar 
blanches,  6. 

Hanging  gardens  of  Bafaytoo, 
l>8.|}9. 

HarpaguBS  oonqaest  of  the 
Astatic  Greeka,  499. 

Harpy  tomb,  the;  4401 

Hataaov  (qneeoX  monument 
the 


of  her  spleudoor  in 

palam  of  Kamak,  89^ 

9ebrew^  and  of  their  o 


capti- 


Hel 

Hebron, 'Sttilding  of,  iif. 
Hdleiiloon,  a  temple  lor  the 

Greeka  in  l!^syi>t.  if  s. 
Hermetic  books  of  the  Bgyp- 

tlans,i88. 
Hermotyblans    and   GalMi- 

rians,  161. 
Herodoius's  aocoiintof  Egn<» 

tian  iifb  and  manners,  to. 
Heroes-eponymi  of  nations. 

arti&dal  airangements  <^ 

HUdekalat  Eden,  the  Tigris, 

194- 
UieraUo  writing;   examplei 

Hieroglyphics,  their  inter- 
pretation disoovored  inde- 
pendently  by  Dr.  Toong 
andGhampolllon.|6.  Three 
forms  of  Egyptisn  writing, 
hleroglyphkv  hieratic,  and 
demotic  or  enchorial,  184. 
Discovery  of  the  key  to 
hieroglyphics,  184.  Fisrit. 
calars  of  the  discovery, 
i8f.  The  charactera  partly 
phonetic  and  partly  id^u- 
grsnhic.  186.  lUustratiotu 
of  the  iorstem,  186^ 
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Blmn,  Uog  of  Tyre,  hUi 
alltanoe  with  Solomon,  965. 
Hto  gmt  works  at  Vjn, 
5^  LeUera  between  him 
and  Solomon,  566^ 

Histiana,  the  MUeslan  Gene- 
laUsar 

HiBtorT,  when  aecnUr  begtna, 
I.  Sacred,!.  The  field  of 
ancient  history  dirtded  by 
momtain-chiilDaaDd  table- 
lands into  three  portions,  j. 

^—  (andeut),  its  two  dif- 
ftrent  streams  and  two 
aotagonlst  prindptes,  ix. 
New  materials  for  the 
anthentlc  history  of  the 
Eatit,  II.  Important  syn- 
chronisms between  sacred 
and  twcular,  iia  Colnd- 
ddence  of  sacred,  secalar, 
and  monnmental.  262. 

Homa,  oeremony  of  offering 
the  Juice  of  tine  plant,  191. 

Hophra  (Pbarauh)  of  Scrlp- 
tnre,  tne  Apries  of  Hen>> 
dotas,i49- 

Horses,  NlsiBan  hrped  of,  401. 

Hxxr,  the  supposed  cMrital  of 
CfaaldKa.208. 

Hyksos  or  Shepherd  kings 
invade  Egypt»  61,  71. 
FUse  identlitcaiion  with 
the  Hebrews,  75.  Tbelr 
raoe  Semitic,  75.  Oonquer 
EfeTpt,  76.  Thdr  expul- 
sion, 79. 

Hynnides  disoorers  the 
means  of  taUng  Santts.  498. 

Hystaspes  (-  Vl^taspa  and 
Ousfatasp)  &ther  of  Darius, 
181.487,515.521. 


II  or  Hon,  the  sopreme  god 
of  the  Aasyrio-Babjloiuan 
pantheon,  368. 

Inarus  and  Amyrtsrasi  rebel- 
lion in  Egypt  under,  5ji. 

Inoamattonor  the  Eg3ni>tian 
gods  in  the  bull  Apis,  the 
bvll  Mnevis.  and  the  goat 
at  MendoB^  175. 

Indo-European  or  Tndo-Oftr- 
manlc1anffasges,8.  Table 
of  the  Indo  -  European 
family  cf  languages,  11. 

Inflectiondl  languages,  two 
families  of,  tbe  Indo-Kuro- 
pean  and  the  Semi  Ic,  8. 

In-olptlons,  Persian  trlUn- 
gual  and  bilingual,  351. 

Insignia  of  the  king  of  lilgypt, 
16;.  164. 

lonianst  ihe  Egyptian  name 
for  the  6re*-k8  In  general, 
144.  loDlan  colonies  in 
Aria  Minor.  461.  ReTolt 
against  Darius,  528 


look  capital,  type  of,  in  aa 
Assyrian  temple,  14}. 

Iran,  the  table-land  oC  175' 

Irony  of  history,  exsmple  of 
the,  389. 

IsanrtanB,  their  long  iude- 
pendenoe.  41a. 

Israel  under  Solamon,  em- 
pire of,  240.  Gaptivity  of 
the  IsiMUtes  east  of 
Jordan,  17a  Tbe  whole 
population  removed  to 
Mesopotamia,  272.  The 
remainder  carried  away 
captive,  274. 

Issus,  passes  or  gnten  of,  41  A. 

Iva-Lush  or  Vul-luah,  reign 
0(261. 


Jacob,  group  of  Jebnsltes 
fonnerly  taken  for  the 
family  of,  71. 

Japhetic  raoe,  174. 

Jeboiakim  put  to  death  by 
ibuchaanes 


Nebuchadnessar,  jia 
Jehu,  king  of  Israel  257. 
Jemshid,  mythical  rejga  of, 

Jeroboam's  rebellion,  12a 

Jerusalem,  according  to  Ma- 
netho  quoted  by  Josephus, 
built  by  the  Shepherd 
kings  of  Egypt,  80.  The 
date  of  its  investment!^ 
Nebochadnessar  a  Jewieh 
ftst,  214.  Epoch  of  tbe 
destaructlon  of,  315.  Be- 
sieged by  Sennacherib  and 
defended  by  Hesekiah.  285. 

Jewish  kin^om  named  on 
the  monuments  of  She- 
■honk,  X20.  LikeiK'SB  be- 
tween the  Jewish  and 
liSgyptian  codea^  165. 

Jews»  sympathy  of  Cyrus 
and  Darius  for  their  pure 
raonotheinn,  518. 

Josephus's  account  of  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the 
i^pherd  klngB»  74. 

Joseph's  Pharaoh.  78.  Joseph 
brought  into  f^igrpt  under 
the  Shepberd^cing  Apho- 

JoHlah,  death  0C14& 

Judna,  promise  of  its  com- 
pl«^  liberation  from  Amy- 
rta  ftilfllled.  287. 

Jndah,  the  great  captivity 
of.  III. 

Judith  (book  of)  one  of  the 
earliest  ezsmples  of  histo- 
rical fiction,  408.  Its  sub- 
stratum of  historical  truth, 
522. 

Jupiter  Belas,  temple  of, 
200. 


canals  Ibr  irrigation,  402. 

Kamak  and  Uumr,  monn- 
ments  ot  85.  The  nnme- 
rieal  wall  of  Kamak,  90L 
Desoription  of  the  Hall  of 
Oolnmns,  the  triumph  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  97. 

KboTsabad.  M.  Botta's  db- 
oovery  of  inscriptions  st, 
278.  Mounds  and  plat- 
forms, 341.  Palace  of 
Sargon,  141. 

Klleh  -  Sheiyhat  (Asshur). 
ruins  of,  228. 

Knuphis  or  Noam  n  the 
Creator,  171. 


Lal^ynetu^  king  of  Babylon, 

La^iiinth.  the  Egvptian,  66. 

Ladiish.  site  ot  287. 

Lamps,  feast  of,  hi  honour  of 
the  goddess  Neitb.  141. 

Language^  comparative,  the 
best  test  of  national 
afflni^.  7.  Three  classes 
of  the  form  of  languages,  8. 

Layard's  (Ru  Hoa  A.  H.) 
discoveries  at  Nimrud,  244. 

Leather  SUndard,  the  sacred, 

I^banon,  cedars  of;  546. 

Leieges  and  Pelasgiani  sister 
races,  445.  The  eariiett 
known  inhabitants  of 
Samoa,  445.  Sprung  from 
the  stones  of  Deucalion, 

Lelex  the  first  native  king  of 
Laoonia,  446. 

Lettera  of  the  alphabet 
brought  from  Phoenicia 
intoGreeoe  by  Cadmus,  56a 

AcvK6tfvpot,  421. 

Libyans  and  the  militia  of 
Egypt,  I2J. 

Lunar  eclipses  slone  predictt  d 
by  the  Chaldeans,  i6j. 

Luxor  and  Kamak,  monu- 
ments of,  8f . 

Lyclan  art,  remains  of.  dis- 
covered by  Sir  a  Fellows, 
4  j6.  Greek  legends  of  the 
origlD  of  tbe  Lydsns,  4)6. 
Langtiage  and  inecripiions, 
418.  Three  tribes,  418. 
TremilsB  the  nsme  of  their 
principal  tribe.  419.  Sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  419. 
Tomb  of  Paiafa  in  the 
British  Museum,  4  m. 
*'  Inscribed  Monument,*' 
440.  Federal  government, 
♦41. 
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Lydia,  gold  oC  404.  Lydia 
Proper  and  Torrhebia,  449. 

Lydians,  the,  448.  Their 
ooloDiaatloa  of  btmria,  450. 
Origin  and  antiquities  of 
the  raee,  451.  Mythical 
oenealOT  of  the  brothera 
Lydiu,  Mysoa,  and  Gar. 
491.  Kingdom  of  Ljdla, 
456.  Its  three  dynastica, 
456.  Genealogy  of  the 
kings  of  the  first  dynasty, 
the  Atyadaa,  456.  The 
■eoond  dynasty,  the  Herao- 
llde,  4f  7.  Theory  of  the 
Assyrian  origin  of  (he  dv- 
nntj,  MS.  Semitic  oitrin 
of  the  Lydlans,  458.  The 
third  dynasty,  the  Merm- 
nada,  460.  War  between 
Lydia  and  Media,  A^f. 

Lygdamis,  leader  of  thie  CIm' 
merians,  killed,  46C. 


If  leonia,  poetical  ose  of  the 


Mnonians,  the,  448.  Ex- 
pelled by  the  Lydiana,  4^ 

Uagian  religion  mistaken  for 
Zoroastrianism,  396. 

Magophonla,  festival  of,  919. 

Malkin's  Historical  Parallels^ 

Mau-bnll  a  tymbcd  of  the 

divine  power.  J41. 
Hanasseh's   captivity,   291. 

Restoration,  991. 
Manctbo's  history  of  ^ypt, 

ji.  List  of  Dynaaties,  ji. 
Manlcbsdsm  a  pervcnion  of 

Zoroastrlan  doctrine,  jSS. 
Mann,  Indian  laws  of,  117. 
Marathon,  battle  of.  518. 
Marsyaa,   mythical  conflict 

of  Apollo  with,  426. 
Mathematical   and  astrono- 
mical  discoveries  due  to 

Babylonia  rather  than  to 

Egypt,  J58. 
Matienl,  the,  432. 
Maut,  the  universal  mother, 

representing  inert  matter, 

171. 
Mssaca  or  Gkssarea,  capital  of 

Cappadocia,  417. 
Maadpism  the    religion  of 

Zoroaster,  184. 
Media.  aignlflcaUon  of  the 

name,    207.     Limits    of; 

J99.     Media    Atropatene, 

and   Media   MaKua,   400. 

Its  imperfect  sut^jection  to 

Assyria,  409. 
Medes.  iheir  three  distinct  at- 

Ucks  on  Assyria,  297.  And 

Persians  both  branches  of 

the     Arjan     race,     174. 

Their  afflnitj  with  races 


of  northern 
with  European  raoea,  J75. 
Origin  of  the  Medea,  409. 
Foundation  of  the  Median 
monarchy,  406.  Their  six 
tribes,  408.  War  with  tiw 
Lydlans,  476. 

Medicine  (Egyptian)  empiri- 
cal and  often  absurd,  189. 

Medo-Peralan  empire^  its  nar 
tnre,492, 

Megabaxus'a  conquest  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
528. 

Megabyzos  retakes  Memphia, 
yii.    Revolts,  5ix. 

Melcarth,  the  Phoniklan 
Hercules,  ;76l 

Mrles,  charm  of  king.  498. 

Memnon,  the  vocal,  85.  De- 
scription of  the  statue,  94. 
Explanation  of  the  aoond 
emitted  tnm  It,  94. 

Memphis,  the  earliest  seat  of 
the  l«:|^ptian  kingdom,  ^2. 
The  Mempbian  mooaicDy 
a  period  of  civilisation 
which  had  no  known  in- 
fancy, J  I.  The  site  identi- 
fied, 52.  The  Memphite 
necropolis,  f  3.  The  Mem- 
pbian dyiiastiea,  fj.  Fall 
of  the  monarchy,  57. 

MencphUia,  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus,  lof . 

Menea,  first  (human)  king  of 
Egypt  17.  Affinities  of 
the  word,  17.  His  engin- 
eering works,  jt.  Turns 
the  ooone  of  the  Nile, 
51.  BuikIs  Memphis,  ;i. 
Foonder  of  the  empire  of 
Egypt.f5-  Era  of  Menea,  J9. 

Mentor  transfers  his  services 
flnom  SMon  to  Persia,  $35. 
Defeats  Nectanebo,  king  of 


Egypt.  5J6. 
aensaleh,  • 


Mensaieb,the  Peluslac  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  18.  The  great 
lake,  lie. 

Mermnad  kings  of  I^Ia^j. 

Merodach  and  Hel,  the  tute- 
lary deitlea  of  Babylon  and 
Bonlpoa,  iij. 

->—  -Baladan  conquered  by 
Sargon,  i«77. 

MeroC  Island  of.  16.  Oapital 
of  Upper  Ethiopia,  126. 
Different  optnlons  on  Its 
origin.  126.  HoiMNirs  to 
Amnn  andjOairis  at,  127. 

Meaopotamia  compared  with 
Egypt,  192.  The  empire, 
first  of  Assyria  and  after- 
wurda  of  Babylon,  191. 
Mesopotamia  Proper,  196. 
Earfy  ethn<rfogy  of,  aoi. 

Metonic  or  golden  cycle 
known  to  the  Chaldaiana, 
i6j.   Its  exact  period.  i6j. 


Metric  system  (French)  at 
variance  with  histoiy, 
nature,  and  adence,  }6i. 

Midas,  king  of  Phrygla.  4t|. 
A  type  of  the  wealth  and 
fUI  of  the  kingdom  of 
Phrygla,  4H.  Legends  ot 
454.  As  son  of  Orpheus  a 
type  of  the  cultivation  of 
mualc  among  the  Pfary- 
glana,4f4.  Uisfeorfcal  el^ 
menta  hi  the  legends,  454. 
Inscription  on  his  tomU 
4f5.    His8uldde,427,467» 

MllMntoxicattng  drink  from, 

Mlna,  valoea  of  the  Attic  and 

Eginetan,  161. 
Mlthra  (the  San)  and  his 

antogoolst  Mittin  the  Bad. 


fi£alct 


Mithralc  worsUpb  190. 
MIxrsim  the  Semitic  name  01 

the  Egyptians.  6w 
MoaUte  inscriptico,  newly 

discovered,  28}. 
MoPris,  lake,  de«ribed,  67. 

itonse,68. 


Mohammed's  way  c 
over  the  mkldte  of  Hell, 

Monardiies,  connection  be- 
tween Lydiaiv  Median,  and 
Babyloriian#479. 

Monolith  ehaniber,  trans- 
portation of  an  £;gyptian, 
154- 

Monogamy  of  E^gyptiaa 
priests,  e6i. 

MonUi,  the  Smi-God.  t^i. 

Moon,  temple  of  the,  at 
Mugbeir,  1)4. 

Moschid  Montes,  416. 

Misesb  his  name  C^ypUan, 
Eoi.  Initistlon  into  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptian 
prieata,i64. 

Mouse  (the>  •  laered  em- 
bleoa,!;!. 

Mycens^  lion  gate  of,  425. 

Mycerlnus^  piety  and  deifi- 
cation of,  f4. 

MyUtta,  AUtta,  or  MItrs. 
mode  of  sacrificing  to,  J94. 

Myslan  language  a  mlxtnre 
of  Phiyglan  and  Lydian, 
4W. 


"•NahathsBan  Archltectm«," 
a  book  written  at  Baby- 
lon. 21). 

Nahonaasar,  era  of,  22}.  Ita 
exact  epoch,  264.  Deetroya 
the  acta  of  the  kings  belbra 
him.  104.  List  of  kings  of 
Babylon  from  the  era  oC 
104. 
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lank  king  of  Babylon,  201. 
321.  ^la  aUtanoe  with 
Craesas,  102.  |2j.  Defeated 
tiy  Cyras.  J24.  His  flight 
to  Boralppa.  l2Jk  Motive 
for  associating  Belsbasxar 
tn  the  sovereignty,  324. 
Surrenders  to  and  is  fa- 
▼oored  hy  Cyras.  J25. 
Nabopolaasar  causes  himself 
to  ne  proclaimed  king  of 
Babyloii  and  overthrows 
the  Assyrian  empire,  jo6. 
His  great  engineering 
works  at  Babylon,  J07. 
End  of  the  dynasty  of, 

J2I. 

Nahum,  striking  prophecy  of, 

117. 
Nairi,  country  of  the,  239. 

Their  tribes,  211. 
Napata,  sacerdotal  kingdom 

0(121.    City  of,  126.     Its 

commerce,  126^ 
Nations  of  the  ancient  world, 

two  great  groups  of,  10. 

Eastern  and  Western  dis- 
tinguished by  immoUiity 

and  energy,  la 
Neim,  chief  of  the  gods.  225. 

His  statue,  262. 
Nebncbadnescar,     king     of 

Babylon,   147.      The   one 

EMt  momvdi  of  the 
bylonlan  empire,  J05. 
Without  him  the  Baby- 
lonians would  have  had 
no  place  in  history,  jo8. 
Created  the  empire  of 
Babylon  by  the  victory  of 
Carchemish,  jo8.  Signifi- 
cation of  his  name,  108. 
Campaign  against  Tyre, 
J09.  Takes  Jerusalem, 
J09.  Destroys  the  temple, 
II}.  His  vision  of  the 
ctilossal  image  of  the  em- 
pires of  the  world,  J12. 
Destroys  Jerusalem,  jij. 
Contrasted    with     Titus, 

316.  Invades  Egypt  twice. 

317.  Conquers  Egrpt.  j 1 7. 
His  great  works  at  Ba- 
bylon, jiS.  Built  the  great 
wall,  }f  8.  His  madness, 
J19.  Marvellous  activity 
and  energy,  ;i9.  The 
greatest  type  of  the  Ori- 
ental despot,  J 19.  His 
lycanthropy.  i2a  Re- 
covery and  death,  12I. 
Decline  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  after  his  death, 
121.  Translation  of  his 
inscription.  201.  *■  Stan- 
dard Inscription,"  i29. 
His  account  of  his  works 
at  Babylon,  J25.  Descrip- 
tion of  his  edifices,  119. 

Neco.  the  Pbaraoh-Necho  of 


the  Bible,  146.  His  at- 
tempt to  complete  the 
canal  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea, 
147.    His  fleets  in  the  two 

Nectaneoo,  the  last  king  of 
independent  Egypt.  155, 

Neith  idenUfied  with  Athena 
or  Minerva,   141. 

Ne4Jef,  hiland  sea  of,  198. 

Nicolas  of  Damascus^  the 
historian,  258. 

Nile,  *■  Egypt  the  gift  of  the 
Nile,"  14.  Cataracts,  15, 
a6.  Physical  phenomena, 
15,  16.  Formed  by  the 
Junction  of  the  White  and 
Blue  rivers,  i  v,  x6.  Junc- 
tion with  the  Black  River, 
15. 16.  Paludes  NUi.  16. 
Branches  of,  at  the  Delta, 

18.  Periodical  inundation, 

19.  Its  cause,  2a 
Nikmeters,  2a 

Nbnrod,  Cushite  kingdom  of, 
7.  Klnpdoms  of  Nlmrod 
and  Asshur,  202.  Etvmo- 
logical  connection  of  Nlm- 
rod and  Nipra,  208. 

Nimrad,  moimds  of,  245. 
Plan  of  the  mound,  246. 
Mr.  Layard's  description 
of  the  North- West  palace 
at,  247.  Standard  inscrip- 
tion of,  249.  Pyramid  of, 
251.  Nimrud  identified 
with  Oalah,  254. 

Nin,  the  As^lan  Hercules, 
after  whom  Nineveh  was 
named,  22a  Ninus  and 
NInyas  hnpersonations  of, 
22a 

Nineveh  or  Niniveh,  site  of, 
227.  Note  on  Uie  site  and 
extent  of,  240.  Its  fall 
and  evidence  of  Itc  de- 
struction, 26),  296b  297. 
Its  destractlon  descrilied 
by  the  Jewish  prophets. 
ioo.  llie  epoch  of  its  fall. 
X46,  223.  StUl  unsettled, 
101.  Contents  of  the  Royal 
LibraiT  of,  J$^.  Nineveh 
taken  by  Qraxares,  476. 

Ninlva  CiaudiopoUs,  212. 

NInip.  the  Assyrian  Her^ 
cuies,  J71. 

Nlnus,  the  hero-eponymus 
of  Nineveh,  22a 

NInyas,  son  of  Semlramis, 
222.  A  politic  and  self- 
indulgent  ruler,  222,  His 
profotmd  policy,  222. 

Nitocris,  queen  of  Babylon, 
152,  J2|.  Regarded  as  a 
queen  regnant  by  Hero- 
dotus. jo8.  Hervengeanoe 
and  suicide,  56. 

Nomesy  division  of  Egypt 


into,  x68.  Their  nombers 
increased  under  Roman 
emperors,  168.  Their  no- 
marchs  and  tc^rchs,  168. 
Delegates  of  the  nomcs 
lodged  in  the  labyrinth, 

NuSan  ^e,  elongated,  I2J. 
Numerals^  Egyptian,  189. 
Nyanza,  Albert  and  Victoria, 
j6. 


Cannes  and  otiier  flsh-men. 
204.  The  flsh-god,  wor- 
shipped In  Philistla,  221, 

Oasis  of  Ammon.  168.  And 
the  Great  Oasis,  507. 

Obelisk  (the  Black)  of  Shal- 
maneaer  II. 

Obelisks,  dimensions  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian, 
»«• 

Ochus  or  Artaxenes  III.  f  u. 
His  cruelty  and  blooo- 
thirstlness,  5^4.  His  mtak- 
Isters  Bagoas  and  Mentor, 
514.    Poisoned  by  Bagoas, 

Ophthalmia  always  one  of 
the  plagues  «fEtrn>t,  I5f. 

Oppert's  (M.)  Cuneiform 
grammar,  114. 

Ormaxd  or  Aburamaida,  the 
Greek  Oromasdes,  titles  oC 
18^  His  creation  of  man 
and  the  corruption  of  the 
work  by  Ahriman  little 
different  tram  the  similar 
account  in  Genesis,  390. 

OrcBest,  treason  and  punish- 
ment of.  524. 

Osiris  and  Typhon,  the  good 
and  evil  pilnclples.  ^7. 
0«lris.  Isis,  and  their  son 
Horus,i72.  BoatofOilris. 
17*. 


Pacification,  Roman  Uea  of, 

201. 

Rsdan-Anun  orOsrolSne,  196. 

Pointing,  Egyptian  chiefly  a 
decorative  art,  182.  Ulus- 
traUons  of  the  Ritual  of 
the  Dead,  i8j.  Assyrian 
painting.  147. 

Pismphylians,  their  name 
indicative  of  their  mixed 
race,  4}$.  Origin  of  their 
Hellenic  element,  415. 

Pantheistic  Sabsdsm  of  Bfel^- 
lonia,  J67. 

Pfcphlagonians,  their  ethnk 
afiinlty  to  the  Oappado- 
"—  417. 
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Papjrnu  reed,  dctcripUon  of 
writing  OD  it,  in. 

Fuyaatis.  wifn  of  Darins,  IT., 
5 11.  Her  wickedneaii  5 12. 
Uubounded  H>p<'tlte  for 
cruelty,  511.  The  ahe- 
woir  of  Persia,  934. 

Piaai«adB,  the  Penian 
GMplialofboth  Qjrraa  and 
Ounbyaea,  486. 

Pasht,  the  goddess  of  fire, 
identified  wtlh  Art«mia, 
118. 

Pelahgtana,  the  earliest 
knu^n  inhabltanta  of 
Greece  and  Southern  Italy, 
414.  OonnectioQ  of  the 
Pelaagians  in  Asia  Minor 
with  tbode  of  Europe,  424. 
Tbdr  penceftil  agricultural 
character,  425. 

Periods  of  lime  perannified 
by  andent  writers,  ?6i. 

Persia  Prop*r  or  Persia,  199. 

Pefi^tans  divided  into  three 
cla^sps,  )8a  The  national 
heroes,  Boatem,  Kul- 
Khoaru,  and  Farmkhiad, 
195.  Poeition  of  Persia 
under  the  Median  supre- 
macy, 485.  Their  ten 
tribes  and  three  aodal 
ciaMes,  486.  Conquest  of 
Is^T^  5'^-  Cun»titutton 
of  the  empire,  5 19.  Royal 
Judgesof  Persia.  5  }9-  !>«•- 
potiam  of  the  Great  King, 

Fhanes  of  Halicamassua,  his 
advice  to  Carabyses,  505. 
His  sons  kiUed  before  their 
father's  eyei«,  505. 

Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  (see 
Meiiephtha),  105. 

Phufdima  discovers  the  im- 
posture of  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis,  51^ 

Fhilae.  the  borial-plaoe  of  the 
god  Ostiris,  16. 

Philip  of  MactfUon,  death  of, 
517- 

Phoenicia,  dcsrription  of, 
54?.  Climate.  545.  Ety- 
mology of  the  word,  545. 
No  native  history  ot  547. 
Its  population  before  the 
migration  of  the  Canaan- 
lUM.  548.  Chiei  cities,  557. 
lu  hlstoiT  divided  into 
periods  of  Sidonian  and 
Tyrlan  supremacy,  557. 
Phoenicia  before  the 
Exodus  described  in  an 
Knrptian  papyrus,  557. 

rhoeoldan  civilisation  con- 
nected with  Egyptian,  81. 
The  connecting  link  be- 
tween Greece  and  Kfsjpt, 
«f.  The  «r«at  martUmc 
force  of  tiie   Persian  em- 


pire, 504.  The  Phoeni- 
dans  lefiise  to  serve 
against  CUthagp,  507.  The 
chief  remnant  of  the 
Canaanltea.  548.  Phceni- 
nician  league  under  the 
supremacy  of  Tyre,  542. 
The  seat  of  trade  in  the 
oldest  biblical  records,  542. 
The  Hyksos  or  Sbephenis 
called  Phaenidand,  5^1. 
The  Phcenidans  Semitic. 
5  (2-  Their  lansuage  and 
the  Hebrew  differed  only 
as  dlalei-ts,  551.  Settie- 
menta  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Spain.  562.  In 
Africa,  taardinia,  and 
Sidly,  562.  KeUUons  to 
Afisvria,  569 :  conquered  by 
Aswnr-bani-pal,  571. 

Phraortea  attacks  Assyria, 
I9'i.  Succeeds  Ddoces,  410. 
A  Blede  of  the  same  name 
heads  a  rebellion  against 
Darius,  411.  A  pretender 
to  the  crown  of  Darius, 
521.  His  paniahment,  41 1. 

Phrygea,  etjrmology  of  the 
name,  428. 

Phrygia,  Greek  legends 
traced  to,  426. 

Phrygians  of  Aryan  or 
Japhettc  origin,  42  r 
Their  language  n^resnits 
the  older  stock  from  which 
both  Greek  and  Latin 
sprang,  429.  Thdr  rela- 
ttomhip  to  the  early  popu- 
lation of  Greece,  424.  he- 
mains  of  architecture,  425. 
Reduced  to  narrow  Umit^ 
427.  Supremacy  at  sea.  4  27. 

Phtha,  the  Egyptian  deity, 
the  worker  by  the  energy 
of  fire,  i^.     His  temple, 

Ji.  'rhe  patron  ddly  of 
[emphis,  52.  The  all- 
working  power  of  fire,  171. 
Identified  with  Hephaestus, 

»7J- 

Piankh,  the  Ethiopian  king. 
Invades  Egypt,  1  a j. 

Place  (M.\  bU  discoveries 
at  Koyuqjik,  142. 

Polycrates  of  Samoa,  bbto- 
rical  episode  at,  154. 
Legend  of  his  friendship 
wiih  Amasis,  524.  Pat 
to  death.  524.  Schiller's 
ballad  '  the  Ring  of  Poly- 
crate8,'524. 

Polygamy  forbidden  to 
Ej^ptian  priests,  161. 
And  inoestnona  marriage 
of  the  Persian  kings,  501. 

Polyfaistor  (Alexander), 
works  of,  I  lOb 

Polytheism,  origin  of  Egyp- 
tian, 171. 


Priestesses  in  Kgypt,  161. 

Priests  of  £;gyptiaii  tempts 
i8a 

Propylsea  of  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, i8a 

Psammenltna  defeated   and 

Sut   to  dmh   by   Oam- 
^  y«».i55- 

PiBaiumetlchua,  hia  lUfilment 
of  an  orade,  14a  Makes 
himself  Ung  of  Egypt. 
L4(-  His  Hellenblng  po- 
licy, 141.  Fkvoora  htaped 
on  his  meroenaries,  144. 
Deaerted  by  the  Egyptian 
ciasa  of  warrion  in  number 
230,00(^144. 

Pseudo-SoMnlla,  the.  51  x. 
E^^tablishes  the  Magian 
sptem,  overthrowing  tbe 
^jroasUlan  worship,  511. 
His  Inipuatnre  discov<m4, 
512.  Slain  I7  Darioa,  512 
(see  Gomates). 

,  a  aeoond,  52}. 

Psycbosta^  of  the  Egyptian 
dead.  177. 

Pteria.  battle  of.  497. 

Ptolemies,  ^ypt  under  the, 

^*55. 

Ptolemy,  canon  ot  2|2. 

Pul  of  Scripture  (the>  ques- 
tion ooncerning,  265. 

Pnn^  conquered  by  Darius. 
515- 

Pygnialioo  and  Bisa  (DUo), 
567. 

Pyrasthra  or  flr»>towere»  J96. 

Pyramid,  the  Gre*t,  the 
highest  building  in  the 
world.  179. 

Pyramids  of  Jizeh,  41.  Dis- 
covery of  workmen's  hlen.»- 
glyphka  in  the  centre  uf 
the  maaa  of  the  great 
pyramid,  41.  The  pyra- 
mid of  Cheops  the  fir»t 
monumental  link  in  not 
only  EiQrptlan  but  uni- 
versal hitttory,  44.  Plan 
of  the  pyramids,  44. 
Pyramids  of  Cephrvn  and 
Mycertnus,  45.  Series  of 
pyramids  from  Jtse>h  to 
liuhonr,  45.  Arttetlc  mo- 
tives for  thdr  die  and 
form,  46.  The  templtr- 
tombs  of  deified  kings,  46. 
SkiU  and  art  In  bnUding 
the  pyramids  evidence  of 
hlKh  dvlil«tlon,  4&  The 
great  plain  of  the  pyra- 
mids, 5}.  AstToDoadcal 
calculatioas  to  determbM 
the  date  of  the  vreat  pjra- 
mid,  59.  The  Pyramid  of 
Degrees  «t  Sokkan,  m. 
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Ka,  the  meridian  Sun,  rjt. 

Raoes  of  mankind,  foar  phj- 
ilolo|dcalhr  disUngnisbed,  6. 

Bun,  the  Egyptian  symbol 
oftheOneaior.  i*;!. 

Rainayioa,  the  moet  ancient 
Saiiacrtt  epic,  )^J^. 

Rami*flea,  the  city  of,  papyri 
recording  the  Hebrews  by 
name  as  lis  builders,  loj. 

•-^—  I.,  or  Rhamscs,  w. 

—  II.,  son  of  8eti  1^  97. 
Hb  exploits  recorded  in 
the  Greek  leg*  nd  of  Seeos- 
tri^,  98.  Ounquesta,  99. 
Tbe  lioois  XIV.  of  die 
EKyplIan  monarchy,  o<). 
The  Rameseld,  an  epic  by 
IVntaoar.  99.  i'enonal  ex- 
ploit of  Rameeea  told  in  a 
true  Hoojeric  spirit,  10a 
Treaty  with  the  Hlitlte 
kinib  loi.  His  enormous 
harem,  loi.  One  of  his 
wives  his  own  daoghter, 
loi.  Ilie  great  oppressor 
of  ibe  Israelites,  loi.  His 
great  Imlldings,  104.  His 
collossal  statues,  portraits 
of  himself,  104.  Boat  of 
one  of  them  in  the  British 
Museum,  104. 

IIL,  restoreB  the  Egyp- 
tian empire^  107.  His 
campaigns^  108.  Victory 
of  his  fleet,  X09. 

XiU  collecUng  tribute 

In  Hesop'itamla,  marries  a 
chiefs  doubter,  no. 

Bawllnaon's  (Sir  K),  tran- 
scription of  the  trilingual 
rock-lnacripUon  of  Behsi- 
tun,  35h 

Rehoboam's  snbmissfon  to 
Eiorptian  soTerelgnty  un- 
der Sbeshonk,  iii. 

Religion  (Egyptian),  next  to 
the  divine  unity,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the 
dogma  moat  ehanusterisilc 
of,  171.  Three  orders  of 
deitlee,  171.  The  eight 
gp-at  gods,  1 7  J.  Twelve 
of  the  second  order,  173. 
Two  flyotems  of  religion, 
169.  SecreU  of  Egyptian 
tbeulogy,  169. 

of  Aasyria  and  Babylon, 

167. 

Resen.  site  of, 

Bhago.  or  Rhages,  the  dilef 
city  of  Rhagiana,  40a. 

Rhagiana,  district  of.  401. 

Rig- veds,  hymns  of  thi>,  177, 

m. 

RlUial  of  the  dead,  Egypttau, 


as,  178.     The  Egyptian 
ble,    187.      OmUlns    a 

complete   account  of  the 

Egyptian  doctrine  of  the 

future  life.  188. 
Rock-city,  a  town  cut  out  of 

the  natural  rock  near  tbe 

Halva,  415. 
Rock-hewn  temples  of  Egypt, 

179. 
RoeetU  stone,  tbe,  36, 185. 
Roteimou   in  Meostpi>tainia, 

the  general  naiue  of,  111. 


Saba<»  11^  Identifled  with  tbe 
prieKt-king  SethOA  of  He- 
rodutuii,  1:9 

Sabaoos  the  Etblopiapi  con- 
queror of  Egyi^t,  i2'8. 

Sabiaan  worship  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  206. 

SabiBlsm  explained.  167. 

Sabazins,  the  Phrygian  name 
of  Dionysus,  426. 

Socn,  tbe  IVniian  name  for 
all  Scythians,  471.  The 
Saka  Tigrakbuda  and  Saka 
Humawarg^  471. 

Sadyattes,  reign  of,  468. 

Sdoartia  revolts  against 
Darius,  fii. 

Sals,  the  lest  capital  of 
tbe  Pharaohs,  1x7,  142. 
Its  remains,  117, 142.  Con- 
nection with  Athens,  14?. 
Greek  population,  14  j. 
Solon's  vitdt  to,  141. 

Salte  kings  of  Egypt,  141. 
The  monarchy  reached 
its  ocm^  under  Pharoah 
Necho,  146. 

SaXtes.  the  hrst  of  the  shep- 
herd Idngs,  77. 

Samaria,  the  kingdom  of, 
destroyed,  271. 

S4n,  plain  and  ruins  of,  117. 
'Vhe  site  of  the  ancient 
Tanis,  X17. 

Sanchonlatbon's  Fbcenician 
history  a  forgery.  547. 

Ssndanirs  expostulation  to 
CrcBsus,  496. 

Sangarius  and  Halys,  the 
rivers,  416. 

Sanscriti  tiie  sacred  language 
of  India,  8. 

Soracus  bums  Umself  with 
his  palace,  199. 

Sardanapalos  collects  his 
breaoareSk  oonstructa  a 
funeral  pile,  and  perishes 
with  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines,  222. 

SardiSk  caplul  of  Syria.  448. 
Pronunciation  of  tbe  word, 
448.  Siege  of,  498.  Cap- 
tured by  Cyrus,  J24. 


Sarsoo,  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Bubostio,  117. 

SargoQ,  or  Sarkin,  a  milllary 
adventurer,  274.  His  cam- 
palgn^  27f.  One  of  the 
moat  niendid  kings  ai*d 
socoeeanil  warriors  of  As- 
syria, 275.  His  annals 
exist  In  two  forms,  275. 
Victory  over  the  fe^rrtians 
at  Rapbla,275.  Expeditions 
against  the  Medes.  Par> 
thians.  and  other  tuitions, 
276.  Capture  of  Aabdod, 
276.  Embassies  to  him 
trom  QyiNTus  and  Asmnn, 
278.  Assassinated,  278. 
His  description  of  his 
palace  at  Ikhorsabud.  279. 
FruHicss  siege  of  l^yri-, 
570.  Expedlttoo  against 
Cyprus*  571. 

Sassanlds,  their  sacred 
leather  standard,  179. 

Satellite  of  Jupiter  seen  with 
tbe  naked  eye,  364. 

Satrapies.  Persian.  5j8.  Ex- 
planation of  the  word  sa- 
trap. J  38. 

Scribes.  Egyptian  corporation 
of.  1C8. 

Sculpture,  l!;gyptian  style  nf, 
69.  Th«  product  of  re- 
ligion. 181.  Its  spirit 
symbullam  and  repose.  181. 
Uanuonious  rhythm  of  like 
poriiun's  of  several  iigures, 
182.  Five  different  ptrioda 
of  the  art,  182. 

Scylax's  voyage  down  tbe 
Indus,  525. 

Scythian  dumiuation  over 
Asia,  298.  Their  dominion 
lasted  for  twenty-eight 
years,  47 1 .  Three  siguifl- 
cations  of  the  name,  472. 
How  it  is  appUed  by 
Hesiod  and  JSachylus,472. 
Derivation  of  the  word, 
47).  Asiatic  and  European 
Sc>•th^464,474. 

Seals,  ancient  Aasyrian,  i55. 

Seal^cyliuderst  J}8. 

Semiramis,  legend  of,  220. 
Her  dl%'iue  birth.  220. 
Exploit  for  which  Ninus 
married  her,  221.  Becomes 
sole  queen,  221.  Her  pro- 
digious odiflcfs.  221.  Ke- 
pniached  for  her  debauch- 
eries and  threatened  with 
cntclfixiun  hv  the  Indian 
king,  2ZI.  Her  o«-n  re* 
corJ  of  her  deeds.  221. 
Stories  of  her  amours,  222. 
Apotheoeia  of,  222.  An 
bl*torical  Semlramisi  162. 

Semitic  Isnguages,  9.  Ul- 
vided  into  Semitic  proper 
andSttb<SemttiC9«   Table 
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of  tb«  Semitic  ftonilj  of 
langoagea.  12. 
Sennacbeflb,  reign  ot  iSl. 
His  reooveiy  of  a  aSgnci- 
ring  of  an  ancionl  pMrde- 
cew>r,ij|.  Bcoonqaeii  Ba- 
bylon, 283.  And  I'boenlcia. 
110.  281,  571.  Victory  at 
Aliiku  over  EKypt  and 
Ktbiopia,  1 1 1 ,  286rB«s1eget 
Jenualem,  285.  And  La- 
cfai«h,  286.  His  anny  de- 
stroyed by  a  miracle,  us, 
18'}.  His  fleet  batlt  on 
PboenJdan  models,  288. 
llardered  by  his  two  sons, 
225,289.  A  typo  of  oriental 
despodam   io  its  nnmitl 

BLted  ferocity,  225,  289. 
is  faith  in  astrology,  365 
His  royal  cyllndfr,  i^a 
Rock-inscription  at  Bavian. 
2|8.  Lesson  uf  bis  rrtgn, 
290L  Hl«  palace  at  Koyun- 
Jik  (Nineveh),  29a 

Seraglio,  disorder!  of  the 
Ferslan,  520. 

Serapemn  (the  temple  of 
Apis),  a  misnomer,  176. 

Serapis,  worship  of.  176. 

Serbonta,  morsss  of,  the  Ser- 
boulan  bog.  19. 

Sesortasen  I.,  fonnder  of, 
lilgyptian  Thebea,  H 

n.,  prototype  of  Che 

Greek  Sesostrls,  his  detfl* 
cation,  6f.  His  brick 
pyramid  of  Dsshiior,  66. 

Sesostris  of  the  On<<:k8  traced 
in  Sesortasen,  tj;  and  in 
Barneses  the  Great,  08. 
Varioasacttmnt^of  him,  65. 
A  personage  made  rp  of 
several  kings  of  different 
epochs,  65.  Greek  legmd 
of,  98.  His  law  fu^va 
KaraxKttnlv  Ti}r  worpufov 
rixynv,  158. 

Set  or  Soutekh  (the 
name  of  Baal),  the 
the  HIttites,  78. 

Sethos,  the  priest-king  of 
Herodotus,  IJ2. 

Set!  L,  king  of  Emt.  97. 
His  miigniflcent  bufldiogs, 
—  Relieft  and  inscrlo- 
■  In  the  Hall  of 
Columns,  In  the  palace  of 
Kamak,  a  Setheid  of  his 
exploits,  98.  BcgHn  the 
cftnal  uniting  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  SeN  98. 

——  II.  (son  of  Menephtha), 
regains  the  throne  ftom  the 
kings  of  Ghcv,  107. 

Shahnaneser  I.,  the  first 
known  Assyrian  con- 
queror. 2J>. 

II.,  statue  of,  2*4.    The 

Black  Obelisk  king,  254. 


ilon 


His  csmpsigns,  2$9.  Re- 
bellion of  his  eldest  ann 
subdued  by  a  younger,  260. 

Shahnaneser  IIL,  expeditions 
of,  26 1. 

lY.  destnijrs  the  ktaig- 

dom  of  Samaria,  271.  His 
maritime  rampstgn  sgainst 
Tyre.  174. 

Shekel,  it»  value,  1x4. 

Shemlte  rsoe,  7. 

Shesbonk  I.,  the  flnt  Pbsnob 
mentioned  tn  Scripture 
by  his  penonal  name 
(Shlshak).  12a 

Sbinar,  land  of,  21 1.  The 
kingdom  of  Amrapbel,  21a 

ShlshaJcorSbesh(»iik,  12a 

Sidly,  Greek  culoolsatlon  of; 
570^ 

Sidereal  and  Ooemic  deities, 

171- 
Sidon,  the  roost  ancient  dty 
of    Pboenlda,    55}.     lu 


<5Q.  Destmyed  by  Esar- 
haddoii,  391.  By  Arta- 
zerxes  Odivm,  $7'7*  Still 
a  place  of  oondderable 
tiafflc,  58a 

SUonian,  generic  use  of  the 
nanie  for  Phosniclan,  $71. 
Superiority  of  the  fleet, 
i77.  The  Sidonlans  bum 
their  own  dty,  515. 

SQiilis.  breaking  of  the  rooky 


bar  of  the  Nib  at.  68. 

Sippara,  huge  reservoir  near, 
J 18. 

Skulls,  Peralan  and  Egyptian 
compared.  505. 

Smerdls,  formation  of  his 
name  firom  the  Persian 
origins],  50J.  Murdered 
by  Onnbyses^  504. 

Sogdlaniis,  reign  of,  six, 

Soli  In  GidUa.  412. 

Solomon's  afllnity  with  Pha- 
raoh, III.  His  great  com- 
mercial empire,  114. 

Solon*s  visit  to  Ssls.  141.  His 
preaching  to  Croesus  an 
anachronism,  494.     - 

Solrmi  (the)  in  Lyda  of 
Semitic  race,  41a  (jonflicts 
of  Bellcrophon  and  other 
mythical  heroes  with  them, 
4IS.  Origta  of  the  name, 
4J|.  TheirdesoendantsaUn 
to  the  Karamanlans,  413. 

Soe^  ner.  and  sar  of  (Thaldansn 
astronomy,  j6x. 

Sparethra's  (Queen)  army  of 
women.  499. 

Sothlc  and  vulgar  (  Egyptian) 
vears,22. 

Sphinx,  the  oolosaal.  47. 
Symbolical  of  power  imited 
with  InteUigence,  48. 

Stranger  kings  of  Kgypt,  95. 


Stratford  de  Reddyfle  (Lord) 
the  collection  of  As^rian 
monnmeiits  In  the  British 
Museum  mainly  due  to. 
MS- 

Sues  Gsnal,  inscriptiao  stating 
that  It  was  completed  by 
Durtus,  148.  Route  of  the 
canal  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
148. 

Suflieies  at  Oarthagr  and 
Tyre,  576. 

Sulun  denotes  a  rank 
below  that  of  a  king,  27 «. 

Sun  (the)  Egyptian  perauti- 
flcatkms  of,  275- 

Sun-dial  and  its  gnomon.  169. 

Supreme  Being,  various 
names  of  thei  177. 

Suss,  chief  ci^ital  of  the 
Fenian  empire,  528. 

^yene,  the  sun  vertical  at  the 
summer  sdstJce  at,  i^. 

Symbolism  In  the  whole  re- 
ligion of  Egypt,  17J. 
Three  stages  of;  175. 

Symbols,  EgyjMian,  sug- 
gested by  the  solar  ooarae. 
171.  Degenerating  into 
the  actual  worship  ol  living 
animals,  175. 

Qyris,  derivation  oC  219. 


Tanit,  the  OreA  form  of 
Zoan,  the  Avaris  of  the 
Shepherd  kingly  114.  Its 
rubia.  115.  Beoomea  the 
capital  of  %yp^  ii6w  Die- 
acription  of  m  dtc^  1 17. 

Tarsus,  fuundation  o^  4J1. 

Tatta  Pains,  the,  418. 

Taunu,  chain  o^  416. 

Taxation  of  land,  three  cste- 
gories  of  EgypOan,  168. 

Taylor  cylinder  hi  the  BritiBh 
Museum,  282. 

Tel-Basta  (the  hiU  of  Pasfat). 
great  mounds  GC119. 

Temple  (fi^gyptisn),  complete 
form  of  an,  180.  Exterior 
appendages  of  sphinxes, 
obellska.  snd  ctriossl,  157. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem  burnt. 
J 1 9.  Datea  of  its  building 
and  dobtruction,  ii}. 

Temple-toweni  (Babylonian), 
their  astroncmicsl  cha- 
racter,  J12.  llie  BSr»-i- 
Nlmrud  the  most  peifect 
example,  IJ2. 

Termilp,  a  name  of  the 
Lydans*  4f8. 

Teuihrania  and  Teuthraa, 
428. 

ThssQ^  gold  mines  ot  571. 

Thebes  (Egyptian^  17*  In- 
fiuicy  of  the  monarchy  ol, 
6j.    Its  epithet  beostum- 
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pjlofl,  8i.  Gates  and  wat- 
cbarlot8»  8j.  Various 
names^  8|.  Site  marlced 
bj  the  viUages  of  Karnak. 
Lnxor,  Sec.,  84.  Principal 
edifices^  85.  Vast  necro- 
poUa,  85,  Trade,  mana- 
iactures,  and  religion,  86. 
Linen  fiOnric,  86.  The 
■Boerdotal  capital  of  all 
who  worship  Ammon,  86. 
Ito  fiOU  86u  Suooession  of 
Its  kingi,  87. 

Theft,  carlocs  Egyptian  law 
of;i66. 

Thirty,  Egyptian  sapreme 
court  of;  167. 

Thothmes  1.  begins  the  tem- 
ple of  Kamak,  89. 

m^    his    reign    the 

dimax  of  the  power  of 
Egypt.  90  Extent  of  her 
empire  nnd^r  blm,  9a 
The  Numerical  wall  of 
Karnak  the  record  of  his 
exploits,  90b  His  victory 
over  the  Assyrians  at 
Meglddo.  90.  Oonquest  of 
Goele-Syri&  in  his  sixth  ex- 
pedition, 91.  Oonquest  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  91. 
Maritime  power,  91.  Ke- 
cord  of  his  oonquest  of 
(115)  African  tribes,  91. 
General  view  of  the  na- 
tions subdued  t^  him,  91. 
Head  and  arm  of  his 
colossal  statue  in  the 
BritiBh  Museum,  oj. 

Thrace,  much  of  Greek 
poetlcculture  traced  to,  16. 

Tbrsdans  akin  to  the  Teu- 
tonic family,  416. 

Thraqrbulus.  tyrant  of 
M0etu9,469. 

Thynl  and  Bithyni,  427. 

Tldsl  king  of  nations,  iia 

Tiglath-pileser,  weaning  of 
ttw  name,  225. 

I.,  his  cylinders  in- 
scribed with  cuneiform 
diaracterB,  13$.  Annals  of; 
235.  Five  campaigns,  21& 
First  organised  Aieyria  as 
an  empire  2j6. 

-  II.  an  obscure  adven- 
torer,  267.  Becords  of  his 
wars,  269.  Reduction  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  269. 

Tigranes  of  Armenia,  484 
Story  of  his  conquest  of 
Asiyage8.484. 

Tlgrifl,  course  of  the,  194. 
Etymology  identi^ug  It 
with  tbeHiddekelof  fallen, 
194.  Its  junction  with  the 
Euphrates.  195. 

TIrhiJcah,  King  of  Ethiopia 
regains  his  power  over  all 
Egypt,  IJ5. 
AKO.  HIST. 
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Tissaphernee's  policy  of 
creating  division  among 
the  Greek  States,  532. 
Sacrificed  to  the  revenge 
0fPanr8atia,jH, 

Tnepbaclithus,  curse  on 
Mienes  pronounced  by,  124. 

Toroyrls's  (Queen)  vengeance 
on  Cyrus,  500. 

Transplantation  of  popula- 
tions, Aa^^an  policy  of. 

Triads  of  Egyptian  deiUes, 

S).  The  universal  triad 
Osfais,  Jsis,  and  Horus, 
I7j.  Each  trlAd  consist- 
ing in  the  worship  of 
father,  mother,   and   son, 

171.  The  trtad  of  Ihebes, 

172.  or  Memphis,   173. 
Of  Hennoulhls,  17  j. 

Tripolis,  the  threefold  Phoe- 
nician colony  of.  557. 

Turanian  fiunllT  of  lan- 
guages, 8.  Turyas  or 
Tuninians  represented  by 
the  Tatar  and  Finnish 
tribes,  579.  A  Japhetic 
race,  179.  The  Moschi 
and  TibarenI,  42a 

Turin  papyrust  the  chief 
extant  specimen  of  Egyp- 
tian historical  literature, 
188. 

Pyre,  its  antiquity  inferior 
to  that  of  Sldon,  552.  Old 
Tyre,  556.  Connection  of 
its  form  Sarra  with  Syria, 
556.  Distant  voyages  to 
the  West,  562.  Succession 
of  Unp,  564.  Three  sieges 
by  Sargon,  Nebucbad- 
nexsar,  and  Alexander, 
$70.  Eseklel's  historical 
picture  of  its  resources, 
572.  Its  exultation  over 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  57J. 
Wealth  and  power  before 
its  fall,  II 6.  Thirteen 
years  dege  of,  ji6,  574. 
Captured  by  the  Saracens, 
578.  Its  present  state,  579. 

Tynan  purple,  546. 


Umkh  and  Ugl,  Inscriptions 
of,  208. 

seal  of  king,  i|8. 

Unimlyeh,  Lake,  402. 


Van,  lake  and  kingdom  of, 
Yebdates,  the  «eoond  Psendo 
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Smerdiv,  52J. 


Walls  of  Ribylunlan  forts 
and  cities,  J44. 

Weights  and  measures 
handed  down  through 
Phoenicia  and  Greece,  }6o. 

West  (the),  the  land  of 
darkness  and  death.  53. 

Wheat  indigenous  in  Meso- 
potamia, 198. 

White  Syrians,  421. 

wall  of  Memphis  5 jr. 

Word  (the  Creative),  dialogue 
of  Zoroaster  with  Ahura- 
maada  respecting,  285. 

Writing  of  Immemorial  an- 
tiqui^  in  Egypt  and  Meso- 
potamia, J49.  Babylonian, 
originally  hieroglyphic. 
J49.  First  departure  nrum 
strict  picture  writing,  J49. 


Xanthlan  trophy,  440. 

Xanthus,  defence  and  cap- 
ture of,  4;9. 

Xerxes,  derivation  of  the 
name,  522.  Genealogy  of, 
487.  Preferred  to  his  elder 
half-brother  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother  Atossa, 
528.  Murdered  try  Arta- 
banus,  5ja 

II.  murdered,  531. 

Xisuthrus,  deluge  or,  204. 

XcAte  kings,  dynasty  of.  72. 


Tavanas^  the  brunch  of  the 
Aryan      family      which 

7>read  over  Europe,  J75. 
heir  name  preeervtd  in 
the  Javan  of  Genesis,  and 
In  the  Greek  lonians,  3 75. 
Their  immigrations  wefet- 
ward,  178. 

Yazatas  and  Fervers,  J89. 

Yezidls  or  devil- worshippers, 
396. 

Young's  (Dr.),  discovery  of 
the  phonetio  nature  of 
hieroglyphics,  184.  The 
key  to  hferojdyphicB  found 
by  blm  applied  by  Cbam- 
polllon,  194. 

Z 

Zarvanians,  the  (represented 
by  the  Guebres  and  Par- 
8ees\  their  tenets,  388. 

Zedokiah's  rebellion  against 
Nebucbadnezcar,  jij.  His 
league  with  Pbaraob- 
Hophra,  114. 

Zcno  the  I«aurian,  414. 
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Zend  laagTuge,  one  of  the 
oldest  formfl  of  Anrsn 
speech,  jSa.  Ito  nmaiba^ 
388. 

Xendwivesta,  the  enrntbl 
elements  of  the  Mcdo> 
PenUii  religioa  in  the, 
j8i.  Its  cuntenta,  182. 
The  rcveUtion  of  Mur 
debm  made  to  ZoroMter, 
184.  Its  doctrine  of  re- 
wards and  pnniAmwita» 
I9«- 

Zicharbaal.  the  StcbMH  of 
Virgil.  568. 

ZIggurats  or  temple-towen, 
Assyrian.  251,  1)1.  Rela- 
tion between  the  Babjlo- 


lonlan  temnle-towen  and 
the  EKTpthn  pyramidsi 
131.  The  tiggnnu  qoaal- 
rellglona,  w. 

Zopyru^  aeir-mntiltttion  of, 
519- 

—^  rebellion  ot  ai^taist 
Artazerze^  531. 

Zoroaster,  meaning  of  the 
tradition  that  he  reigned  m 
oonqneror  at  Babylon,  107. 
His  dnaliflttc  doctrine  of 
opposite  divine  principleB» 
J78.  Great  religloQs  re- 
form, 38a  Remote  date^ 
381.  Legends  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  381.  Tbe 
■oene  of  his  miastoa  Bao- 


trlana,  381.  Marvels  re- 
corded as  attendant  on  bia 
birth  and  career,  38a.  Hla 
doctrloe  m  reaction  from 
polytheism  and  pantheistic 
naturalism,  382.  DlaJogiia 
with  Ormaad,  385.  Zoroaa- 
trlsnlsm  a  pore  mono- 
tbeistic  reUgkn,  j8&  its 
perrenion  into  dualism, 
186.  Morality  of  the 
Zoroastrlan  fidth  simple 
and  pure,  391-  Its  abbor- 
renoe  of  all  Idolatry.  391. 
Zar  (the  ancient  Tjn\  now 
amtareUeYllkBeu 
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of  the  entire  Commentaries.  By  R.  MALCOLM  KERR, 
LL.D.    (670  pp.)    PostSvo.    7s,6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S    EDITION   OF    AUSTIN'S  JUBIS- 

PKUDKNOl!.      Compiled  from  the  larger  work.     By  ROBERT 

CAMPBELL.    (544  PP-)    PostSvo.     12s. 
AN     ANALYSIS    OF     AUSTIN'S     LECTUBES     ON 

JURISFRUDBNOB.     By   GORDON  CAMPBELL.    (2x4  pp^) 

Post  8va    6s. 

HOBTENSIUS:  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Office 
and  Duties  op  an  Advocate.  By  WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  Q.C 
Adapted  for  School  Prizes.    Woodcuts.    8vo.    7^.  6tL 
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Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  Histories. 

Hmm  W«rks hicn bean diwrn  19 f « fhe Lom Fans,  at  tbtrtqaMt  if 
wtnwnl  teMken,  who  r«faii«  man  damMituy  bodka  thaa  the  ST1TBEHF8 
BISTOBIOAL  JCAHUALS. 

A  SMALLER  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD 
AND  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  Im  Thrbb  Parts:— I.  Old 
Testament  History.  II.  Connection  of  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
III.  New  Testament  History  to  a.d.  70.  Edited  by  WM.  SMITH, 
D.CL.    With  40  Illustrations.    (370  pp.)     i6mo.    y.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  used  with,  and  noi  in  the  place  of,  the  BiUe. 
The  obiect  has  been  to  supply  a  condensed  manual  of  Scripture  history, 
oomprenensive,  but  at  the  same  time  concise,  for  Junior  aasscs. 

*'  Students  well  know  the  value  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  laiver  Saiptnre  His- 
tory. This  abridgment  omits  aothinff  of  importance.'  and  is  presented  in 
such  a  handy  form  that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  Valuable  aid  to  the  lass 
learned  Bible  Student**— /Vo/^'f  Maputtu. 

A  SMALLER  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  EAST. 
From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  op  Alexander 
THE  Great.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A.  With  70  Woodcat& 
(3x0  pp.)    i6mo.    y.  6d. 

"  This  book  is  designed  to  aid  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  bypladng  in 
their  true  historical  relations  those  allusions  to  Egypt.  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
rhoenida,  and  the  Medo-Persian  l&npire,  which  form  the  backsioundof  the 
history  of  Israel  from  Abraham  to  Nehemiah.  The  present  work  is  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  of  the 'Smaller  Scripture  History;*  and  the  two  haws 
been  written  expressly  to  be  used  tOEether.**  . 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From  th« 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  WM.  SMITH, 
D.CL.  With  Coloured  Maps  and  74  Woodcuts.  (s68  pp.)  z6mo. 
31.  6d. 

This  history  has  been  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  several  teachers,  for  the 
use  of  lower  forms,  elementary  pupils.  The  ubie  of  contents  presents  a  full 
analysis  of  the  work,  and  has  been  so  arranired,  that  the  teacher  can  frame 
from  it  QUESTIONS  FOR  the  examination  op  his  class,  the  answers  to 
which  will  be  found  in  the  corresponding  pafsca  of  the  volume; 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  From  thb 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  op  the  Emmxb.  By 
WM.  SMITH,  D.CL.  With  Colounsd  Map  and  70  Woodcut^ 
(3S4  pp.)    z6mo.    3f.  6<f. 

The  "  Smaller  History  of  Rome**  has  been  written  and  anaoged  on  the  same 
plan,  and  with  the  same  object,  as  the  "  Sm.iller  History  of  Greece."  Like 
that  work  it  comprises  separate  chapters  on  the  uistitutions  and  literature 
of  the  countries  with  which  it  deals. 

A  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY.  With  Tians- 
lations  from  the  Ancient  Poets,  and  Questions  on  the  Work.  By  K. 
R.  LOCKWOOD.    With  90  Woodcuts.    (300  pp.)    x6ma    3*.  i. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  by  a  lady  for  the  use  ct  schools  and  yoump 
persons  of  both  sexes.  In  common  with  many  other  teachers,  she  has  low 
felt  the  vrant  of  a  consecutive  account  of  the  heathen  deities,  which  miKht 
safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  and  yet  contain  all  that  is  e<me- 
rally  n«cesa.iry  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  classical  allusions  they  may 
neet  with  in  prose  or  poetry,  and  to  appreciate  the  meanings  of  works  of  a^ 

A  carefully  prepared  set  of  QU  esticss  is  uipended,  the  anawcia  to  which 
win  be  found  in  the  corresponding  paces  of  the  voiamek 
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SMALLER  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 
ByCANON  BEVAN,  M.A.  (340??.)  With  Woodcuts.  16111a  3f.6aL 

"This  work  has  been  drawn  up  chiefl)!;  for  the  lower  forms  in  sehoobf  at 
the  request  of  several  teachers  who  require  for  their  pupils  a  mora  ehmco- 
tary  work  than  the  '  Student's  Manual  of  Andent  Geography.'  The  arrange- 
nent  of  the  two  works  is  substantially  the  same:  The  more  important 
towns  alone  are  mentioned ;  the  historical  notices  are  curtailed ;  modem 
names  are  introduced  onljr  in  special  cases,  either  for  the  purpose  of  identifi- 
cation or  where  any  noticeable  change  has  occurred ;  and  the  quotations 
from  classical  worlcs  are  confined  for  the  most  part  to  such  expressions  as  ara 
iUustratiTe  of  local  peculiarities.  A  very  ample  Index  is  supptied,  so  that 
the  work  may  supply  the  place  of  a  dictionary  for  cccasional  raerencft** 


SMALLER  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  JOHN  RICHARDSON,  M.A,  Diocesan  Inspector  of  SdwoU 
16010.    (090  pp.)    at.  &<. 

'.'Great  pains  appear  to  have  been  spent  on  the  Terilication  of  fhcta,  aad 
the  arrangement  is  a  model  of  good  method.  Throughout  the  book  there 
are  unmistakable  indications  of  solid,  conscientions  work,  sound  judgment, 
and  pcactical  acquaintance  with  teaching."— JcAofff  Gnetrdian. 

This  "Smaller  Manual"  has  been  compiled  for  pupils  wi«o  are  acquiring 
for  the  first  time  the  chief  facts  of  Genoral  Geography,  and  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  render  the  learner's  task  as  easy  and  as  pleasant  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  admits  of.  Accuracy  as  to  details  has  been  striven 
after,  in  order  that  the  young  student  may  have  a  solid  and  safe  foundation 
for  hia  fvtnre  studies  ia  the  advanced  branches  of  the  Sciences. 


SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  From  tkx 
Eakubst  Timbs  to  tmk  Presrnt  Day.  By  PHILIP  SMITH, 
B.A.    With  Coloured  Maps  and  60  Woodcuts.     (400  pp.)     z6ma 

"  The  most  recent  authorities  have  been  consulted,  and  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  Work  will  be  found  to  present  a  careful  and  trustworthy 
•coount  of  English  History  for  the  lower  forms  in  schools,  for  wlKwe  use  it  u 
chiefly  intended."— iVvySus: 

"  This  little  volume  is  so  pregnant  with  valuable  information,  that  It  will 
enable  anyone  who  reads  it  attentively  to  answer  such  questions  as  are  set 
forth  in  the  English  Hiatory  Papers  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  KTsminn. 


A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE: 
Giving  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  our  chief  writers.  By  JAMES  ROW- 
LEY.   (176  pp.)    zfimo.    3f.  ^ 

Tue  important  position  which  the  study  of  English  literature  Is  now 
taking  in  education,  has  led  to  the  publication  of  this  work,  and  of  the 
•ooompansring  volume  of  specimens.  Both  books  have  been  undertaken  at 
the  request  ot  many  eminent  teachers,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
adapt  them  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  aa  dcmentaiy  works 
to  be  used  in  schools. 

SHORT   SPECIMENS   OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Selected  from  &e  chief  authors  and  arranged  dironologically.    By 
JAMES  ROWLEY.    With  Notes.    (368  pp.)    x6mo.    -^.fkL 

While  the  "Smaller  History  of  English  Literature"  supplies  a  rapid,  hot 
trustwortlqr  sketch  of  the  lives  of  our  chief  writers,  and  of  the  successive 
Influences  which  imparted  to  their  writings  their  peculiar  character,  tha 
present  work  supfrftes  choice  examples  or  the  works  themselves,  acoon. 
panied  by  all  the  explanations  required  for  their  perfect  explanatioa.  Ths 
two  works  are  thna  especially  designed  to  b«  oaed  tovsthsc; 
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Con- 
With 


Dr^Wm.  Smith's  Biblieal  Dietionaries. 

FOR  DIVINES  AND  SCHOLARS. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE ;  Comprising  its 
Antiquities.  Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  Histort. 
By  VariouiWritere.  Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  D.CL.  and  LL.D. 
Editor  of  th«  "  Qasncal  and  Latin  Dictionaries."  With  lUostratioDS. 
3  vols.     (3x58  pp.)    Medium  8yo.    5/.  5*. 

"  Dr.  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  could  not  fail  to  take  a  very  higfa  plac*  In 
English  literature ;  for  no  similar  work  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  lanfruace 
b  lor  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it**— (?i««r/«r(y  Revieta. 

"  Our  Churches  could  scarcely  make  a  better  inx'estment  than  by  adding 
this  work  of  unsurpassed  eaceUenoe  to  their  pastu's  libnuy.*— f^^lMf 
Afa^oMtng, 

"  A  book  of  reference  alike  for  scholar  and  student  The  most  complete, 
learned,  and  trustworthy  work  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced. **■ 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

densed  from  the  larger  Work.    For  Families  and  Students. 
Maps  and  300  Illustrations.    (1039  pp.)    Svo.    ns, 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  some  form  or  another,  is  indispennble  for 
every  family.  The  Divine^  the  Scholar,  and  all  who  aedc  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Bible,  and  to  master 
those  controversies  whidi  are  now  excitine  such  deep  and  general  interest, 
must  still  have  recourse  to  the  Larger  Dictionary ;  out  to  students  in  the 
Universities,  and  in  the  Upper  Forms  at  Schools,  to  private  families,  and  to 
that  numerous  class  of  persons  who  desire  to  amve  at  rttutts  simply,  this 
CoNasB  Dictionary  will,  it  is  believed,  supply  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  and  explanation  of  the  Bible. 

A    SMALLER    DICTIONARY    OP   THE    BIBLE. 

Abridged  from  the  larger  Work.  For  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    (6ao  pp.)    Crown  Svo.    y*.  6d. 

A  smaller  and  more  elementary  work  than  the  preceding  Dictionaries  is 
needed  for  the  use  of  schools,  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  youns  persons 
in  j^eneraL  This  "  Smaller  Dictionary  "  contains  such  an  account  of  Biblical 
anuquities,  biography,  geography,  and  natural  history  as  a  yoong  person  is 
likely  to  reouire  in  the  study  of  the  Bible:  In  addition  to  the  woodcuts 
inserted  in  the  text,  several  maps  are  added  to  illustrate  the  articles  relating 
to  geography  and  history. 

''^An  invaluable  service  has  been  rendered  to  students  in  the  condensttJca 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.    The  work  has  been  done  as  only  a 

careful  and  intelligent  scholar  could  do  it,  which  preserves  to  us  the '~* 

scholarship  and  value  of  each  article.  "-^firi/wA  Quarterly  Xevuw. 


Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Ancient  Atlas. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Biblical 

AND  Classical  Intended  to  illustrate  the  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible»' 
and  the  *  Classical  Dictionaries.'  Compiled  under  the  superintendence 
of  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  and  GEORGE  GROVE,  LLD.  With 
Descriptive  Text,  Indices,  &c.  With  43  Maps.  Folio,  half-bound. 
Price  Six  Guineas. 

*'  The  students  of  Dr.  Smith's  admirable  Dictionaries  most  have  folt  them- 
selves in  want  of  an  Atlas  constructed  on  the  same  scale  of  precise  and 
minute  information  with  the  article  they  were  reading.  This  want  has  at 
length  been  supplied  by  theisuperb  work  before  na  The  indices  are  full,  the 
»  ei^raving  is  exquisite,  and  the  delineation  of  the  natural  features  veiy 
mmute  and  beautiful  It  may  safely  be  prononnced  and  higher  praise  can 
scarcely  be  bestowed--<o  be  a  worthy  companion  of  the  voltiinca  which  it  la 
iBteadcdtoiUttstiate."~<;aMrvlMa. 
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Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Classieal  Dictionaries. 

AH  VNOYOUOPJEDIA  OF  OLASSIOAL  ANTiaTTTFSr. 

By  Various  Writbrs.  Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.  and  LL.D. 
"  It  Is  an  honour  to  this  College  to  have  presented  to  the  world  so  distin- 
guished a  scholar  as  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  who  has,  by  his  valuable  manuals  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  classical  history  and  bic^aph^L  done  as  much  as  any 
nan  living  to  promote  the  accurate  knowledge  of  tne  Greek  and  Roman 
world  among  th«  students  of  this  age."— Afr.  CroU  at  tkt  London  Univtrsitf, 

X.  ADIOTIONABT  OF  QBIUBK  AMD  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIXB. 

IndodiDg  the  Laws,  Instftutionk.  Domestic  Ussi^es,  Fabting,  Sculptural  Music. 

the  Drama,  &c    (1309  pp.)    With  500  Illustmtloiis.    Medimii  8va    a8r. 

XL  A  BIOTIONABT   6f    BIOaBAFHY    AND    MTTHOIiOaT. 

Containing  a  History  of  the  Ancient  World.  Civil,  Literary,  and  EcdetiastlcaL 

(jjpo  pp.)    With  4So  Illustrations.    3  vols.    Medhim  8va    841*. 

m.  AnDIOTIONABT  OF  QKBXK  AND  BOMAN  QSOaRAPHT. 
Including  the  Potttical  Hbtory  of  both  Countries  and  Cities,  as  well  as  thcb 
CcoKraphy.    (9500  pp.)   With  530  lUiistxatfons.    svols.    Medium  8vo.    a&r. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND    COLLEGES. 
A    OliAflSIOAIi     DIOTIOKABT     OF     BIOGBAFHT, 

MTTHOXiOaT,  AND  GrBOaRAFHT.    For  the  Higher  Fonas  in 
Schools.  Condexisediix>m  the  larger  Diaioooriet.  With  750  Woodcuts. 

A  BSLALLER  OLABBIOAL  DIOTIOKABT.  For  Junior 
Classes.  Abridged  from  the  above  Work.  With  900  Woodcutn. 
Crown  8va    js.  dd. 

A  SHAIiUBBB  DIOTIOKABT  OF  ANTiaTHTIBS. 
For  Junior  Classes.  Abridged  from  the  hifer  Work,  With  mo 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8to.    7/ .  6d, 


Tfu  tmoJoUawtnr  Works  art  inUndtd  tofumUh  a  eomfUU  aeeotttU  of  lU  loading 
perumaggs,  tM*  Institutions,  Art,  Social  Lift,  Writings,  and  Controversies  oftha 
Christian  Chnreh  from  the  time  of  the  AfostUs  totJUageef  Ckarkmagno.  Tkoy 
eommtnea  at  the  ieriod  at  whiek  the  "Dictionary  of  the  BibU"  teates  off,  and 
form  a  continnanon  of  it, 

A   DIOTIOKABT    OF    0HBI8TIAK    AKTiaTHTIBa 

The  History,  Institutions,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church. 
By  Various  Writrrs.  Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  D.CL.,  and 
Archdeacon  CUEETHAM,  D.D.  With  Illustrations.  Medium 
8vo.    8  Vols.    ;C3  tV'  ^' 

*'  The  work  before  us  is  unusually  well  done.  A  more  acceptable  present 
for  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  or  a  more  valuable  book  for  any  libraiy,  than 
the  'Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,*  could  not  easily  be  found."— 
Satmday  Reoiow. 

A  DIOTIOKABT  OF  OHBISTIAK  BIOGBAPHT, 
UTBRATUBB,  BX0T8,  AND  DOCTBINSB.  By  Varioits 
Writbrs.  Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  D.CL.,  and  Propbssor 
WACE,  M.A  Vols.  I.,  11.,  and  IIL  Medium  8vo.  3W-  f>d.  each. 
CTo  be  completed  in  4  v<m.) 

**  The  value  of  the  work  arises,  in  the  first  place,  fmm  the  feet  that  th« 
contributors  to  these  volumes  have  dili;,'ently  eschewed  mere  compilation. 
In  these  volumes  we  welcome  the  most  important  addition  that  has  been 
made  for  a  centny  to  the  historical  Hbraiy  of  the  Enfiliah  theoiogical 
ttndent.'*— TVflMi; 
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Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Latin  Dietionaries. 


-I  B— rtdar  Dr.  Wm.  tank's  VkMrntaim  to  tevi  ooAntd acrcM^ i-^.^ 
•RTTlM  mi  tt«  OMM  Of  elaarioJ  iMnJaf  la  tfeii  coutoy.**— DSAV  UDDSUL 

"I  hav«  fcoA  Br.  Wte.  Bmlth's  lAtiB  Diettoauir  a  ci«at  eoiiT«deiM«  to  at.  I 
tklak  tint  IM  totf  bMBTwyJv'teiMu  la  what  IM  feM  «riM«4.  aa  ««a  M  vlMt  te 
toi»  toMfto<.*'~DB.  Boon. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Based 
ON  THS  Works  or  Forcbllini  and  Fkkund.  With  Tables  of  Um 
Roman  Calendar^easures,  Weights,  and  Money.  By  WM.  SMITH, 
D.CL.  and  LL.I).    (1200  pfp.)    Medium  8vx>.    *u. 

This  work  holds  an  imermedtate  place  between  the  TheMonis  of  For^ 
oelKni  and  the  ordinary  School  Dictionaries.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  super- 
sede Forcellini.  which  would  require  a  dictionary  equally  larare  ;  but  it  aims 
at  penonninff  the  same  service  (or  the  Latin  lam^uafe  as  IJddell  and  Scott 'S 
lexicon  has  done  lor  the  Greek.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  Ety- 
mology, in  which  department  e^}ecially  this  work  is  admitted  to  n  '  ~  ' 
•upenority  over  al!  existing  Latin  Dictionaries. 

''Dr.  Wm.  Smith's '  Latin-Eoglish  Dictionaiy*  is  lifted,  by  hi 


f  hs  i ^_ 

dent  merit,  far  above  comparison  with  any  school  or  coUeiKis  dictionanr 
oomnonly  in  use."— &M«rtfMr. 

A  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  wirii 
A  Skparats  Dicttonary  op  Proper  Names,  Tables  op  Roman 
MoNSYS,  &c  Abridged  from  the  aboTe  Work,  for  the  Use  of  Junior 
Classes.    (67a  pp.)    &|uare  isma    7X.  6^. 

'*  This  abridgment  retains  all  the  characteristic  excellences  of  the  larger 
work^ts  clearness  and  correctness  of  explanation,  simplicity  of  arrangement, 
sufficiency  of  illustration,  exhibition  of  etymological  affinities  and  modezn 
derivatives,  "-^rtwms. 

A  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL  ENGLISH-LATIN  DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled  from  Original  Sources.  By  WM.  SMITH, 
D.C.L.  and  LL.D.,  and  THEOPHILUS  D.  HALL,  M.A. 
(970  PP*)    Medium  8vo.    atx. 

It  has  been  the  obiect  of  the  Anthers  of  thb  woric  to  produce  a  mere  oom<> 
plate  and  more  perfect  Ekgush-Latin  Dictiokarv  than  yet  exists,  and 
every  article  has  been  the  result  of  orieinal  and  independent  research. 

Great  pains  ha\-e  been  uken  in  classifying  the  diflerent  senses  of  the 
•    Bntlish  words,  so  as  to  enable  the  Student  readily  to  find  what  he  wantSL 

Each  meaning  is  illustrated  by  examples  from  the  classical  writers ;  and 
tfiose  nhrases  are  as  a  grneral  rule  given  in  both  English  and  lAtin. 

"  This  work  is  the  result  of  a  clear  insight  into  the  faults  of  its  predeces- 
sors as  to  plan,  clarification,  and  examples.  In  previous  dictionaries  the 
various  senses  o(  Knfflish  words  are  commonly  set  down  hap-hatard.  This 
has  been  avoided  in  the  present  instance  by  the  classification  of  the  senses  of 
the  English  words  according  to  the  order  of  the  studcm's  need.  Not  less 
noteworthy  is  the  copiousness  of  the  examples  from  the  Latin,  with  whidi 
every  English  word  ts  illustrsted  ;  and.  last  not  least,  the  exceptional  aoca- 
racy  of  the  references  by  which  these  examples  are  to  be  verified.**— JlsAir 
day  RgvUw. 

A  SMALLER  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Abridged 
from  the  above  Work,  for  the  we  of  Junior  Clnwiife  (790  pp.) 
Square  lamo.    7«.  ^ 

*'  An  English-Latin  Dictionary  worthy  of  the  scholafahip  of  our  age  and 
country.  It  will  take  absolutely  the  first  rank  and  be  the  standard  English - 
I  jitin  Dictionary  as  long  as  eitner  tongue  endures.  Even  a  general  exami- 
nation of  the  pages  will  serve  to  reveal  the  minute  pains  taken  to  ensure  iu 
fulness  and  DniltMQgical  value,  and  the  *  work  is  to  a  large  extent  a  dictioo* 
vy  of  the  Sngliah  laasuRga,  as  well  aa  an  English-Latin  DiGbonary.*"— 
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dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Educational  Series. 


.  **  The  geiicnd  McoeUttnot  of  fhe  books  inohided  In  Kr.  Xnrray'f  odoM. 
tional  Mxieo,  it  lo  nniyenally  aoknowledged  m  to  giye  in  a  creat  dcgr— 
tiio  sUmp  of  moxit  to  the  works  of  irhioh  it  ooniitti."— SCHOOLIIASTSR, 


INTRODUCTION  TO    THE  LATIN  COURSE. 

THB  TOITNa  BEaiNNXB*8  FIB8T  LATIN  BOOK: 
Containing  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar,  Easy  Grammatical  Questions 
and  Exercises,  with  Vocabularies.^  Being  a  Stepping  Stone  to  Prind- 
pia  Latina,  Part  I.,  for  Young  Childrea    (ixa  pp.)    xama    m. 

THE  YQTTSQt  BEQINNSB'S  SECOND  LATIN 
BOOK:  Containins  an  easy  Latin  Reading  Book,  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Sentences,  Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.  Being  a  Stepping  Stone 
to  Principia  Latina,  Part  IL,  for  Young  Children.  (98  pp.)  zama  8«. 

Latin  Course. 

PBJJXOTFJJL  LATINA,  Part  I.  First  Latin  Coursb. 
A  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book  with  Vocabularies.  (aoon>>) 
xamo.    yt.  6d, 

The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  a  Bei;:inner  to  fix  the  Dtclenrions 
and  Conjugations  thoroughly  in  his  memory,  to  learn  their  usage  by  constmct- 
ing  simple  sentences  as  soon  as  he  commences  the  study  oi  the  language, 
and  to  accumulate  ffradually  a  stock  of  useful  words.  It  presents  in  one  book 
all  that  the  pupil  wul  require  for  some  time  in  his  study  of  the  language. 

The  Cases  of  the  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Pronouns,  are  arrani^  both 
AS  IM  THB  ORDINAaY  GRAMMARS  AND  AS  IN  THK  PUVUC  SCHOOL  FaXMBS, 

together  with  the  corresponding  Exercises.    In  this  way  the  work  can  be 
used  with  equal  advantage  by  those  who  prefer  dther  the  old  or  the  modern 


APPENDIX  TO  PBINOTPIA  LATINA,  Part  I.  Containinff 
Additional  Exercises,  with  Examination  Papers.  (135  pp.)  zamo.  9S.  6d, 

PBINOIPIA   LATINA,  Part  II.     Reading   Book.     An 

Introduction  to  Ancient  Mythology,  Geography,  Roman  AntUjuities. 
and  History.  With  Notes  and  a  Dictionary.  (a68  pp.)  zamo.  y  ^ 
PBINOIPIA  LATINA,  Part  HI.  Poetry,  z.  Easy 
Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  9.  Eclogas  Ovidianae.  3.  Prosody  and 
Metre.    4.  First  Latin  Verse  Book.   (z6o  pp.)    zamo.   3s.  64. 

PBINCIPIA  LATINA,   Part  IV.      Pross  Composition. 

Rules  of  Syntax,  with  Examples,  Explanations  of  Synonyms,  and 

Exercises  on  the  Syntax.    (Z94  pp.)    zama    y.  6d. 
PRINCIPIA     LATINA,    Part    V.      SHORT   Tales    and 

Anecdotes    prom  Ancient  History,   for   Translation   into 

Latin  Prosb.    (Z40  pp.)    zamo.    y. 
LATIN-ENGLISH  VOGABXTLAB7.  Arranged  according  to 

Subjects  and  Etymology :  with  a  Latin-English  Dictionary  to  Phaednis, 

^  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Caisar's  "  Gallic  War."  (zgo  pp.)  zamo.  jt,  6d^ 

THE     STXTDENT'8     LATIN     aBAMMAB.      For  thx 

Higher  Forms.    (406  pp.)    Post  8vo.   6s. 
SUALLEB  LATIN  QBAMIKTAB.    FoR  THE  Middle  and 

LowsR  Forms.    Abridged  from  the  above,    (aaoppi)    zamo.    3t.6d. 

TAOITXTS.     German lA,   Agricola,   and  First   Book  or 
THB  Annals.   With  English  Notes.  (378  pp.)   zamo.   yt,6d.    . 
V  JTow  wu^  htJUti^  AtmnrnicATSD  Txachbm  majfUfaHt^ 
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Greek  Course. 

ZmriA  0RJBOA,  Part   I.     A  First  Greek  Cottrsb, 

containing  Grammar,  Delectus*  Ejterdae  Bookt  and  Vocabulariea. 
zomo.    (a84pi>.)    y .  ddl 
V  TUpn»tiU  SdiHcm  Ims  tttn  wry  tkarvughfy  misei,  amd  wumg  mAUHmn 

The  RTMt  obieet  of  this  iworfc,  as  of  the  "Priaclpia  Latina,"  Is  to  nafca 
tiie  study  of  the  Uuievage  as  easy  and  simple  as  possible,  by  givinff  the 
grammatical  forms  only  as  they  are  wanted,  and  tqr  enabling  tlie  papil  to 
translate  from  Greek  Into  EoRlish  and  from  English  into  Greek  as  soon  as 
he  has  learnt  tlie  Greek  characters  and  the  First  Dedension.  For  the  coo- 
vcnicace  of  teachers  the  cases  of  the  nouns,  Ac.  are  given  according  to  the 
ordinary  grammars  as  wdl  as  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Pvblic 
Schools  Latin  Primer. 

APPENDIX  TO  ZNTIIA  a&iBOA,  Part  X.  Containing 
Additiooftl  fixerdies,  with  Eiauninatioii  Papen  and  Easy  Reading 
Lessons  with  the  Sentences  Analysed,  serving  as  an  Introdoctioa  to 
Initia  Graca,  Part  II.     (ziopp.)    x2mo.    a*.  6t£ 

ZNZTIA  a&iBOA,  Part  H.  A  READING  Book.  Con- 
uining  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  Fables,  Mythology,  aad  Gredan 
History.    With  a  Lcodcon.    xamo.    (aao  pp.)    31.  fi. 

VECr^lK    OBiBOA,    Part    m.     Prose    Couposmoir. 

Containing  tlie  Rules  o<  Syntax,  mith  copious  Samples  and  Exer- 
cises,   zamo.    (aoapp.)    yt.^d^     . 

TEB    STTTDEHTS   aBSEX    aBAMXAB.     FoR  THE 

HiGHSR  Forms,    By  Professor  Curtius.    Edited  by  Wk.  Sum, 
D.CL.    PostSvo.   (386  pp.)  6r. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Dr.  Curtius  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  com- 
petent schobrs  to  be  the  best  representative  of  the  present  advanced  state 
of  Greek  scholarship^  It  ia,  indeed,  almost  the  only  Grammar  which 
exhibits  the  inflexions  of  the  language  ia  a  really  scientific  form ;  while  its 
extensive  use  in  schools,  and  the  high  commendations  it  has  received  fross 
practical  teachers,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  excellence  aa  a  school-book. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  many  of  the  public  and  private  achoola  in  this 
country  continue  to  use  Grammars,  which  ignore  all  the  improvements  and 
discoveries  of  modem  philology. 

A  SMAIiLEB  aBEEX  aBAMMAB.  FoR  THE  MIDDLE 
AND  Lower  Forms.  Abridged  from  the  nbofre  Work,  tama 
(aao  pp.)    3*.  ^eL 

THE  GBEBX  AOOIBENOB.  Extracted  £tom  the  abo7« 
Work,    ismou    (zas  pp.)    a«.  6J. 

PliATO  :    The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito,  and 

^  Part  or  thb  PHiSDO ;  with  Notes  in  English  from  Stallrauk. 

SCHLEIERMACHXR*!  IntltkluCtioOS.      ISUIO.     (342  pp.)     3*.  dd. 
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French  Course. 

VBENOH  FBrerorPIA,  Part  I.  A  FIRST  FRENCH 
Coomb.  Containing  Grammar,  Delectus  and  Exercises,  with  Vocalm- 
laries  and  Biatecials  for  French  Convenation.   lamo.  (aoa  pp.)  3r.  6d. 

This  work  has  been  compiled  at  the  repeated  request  of  nomerous  teachers 
who,  finding  the  "  Principia  Latina**  and  *'  Initia  Graeca"  Vu  tatuit  boakt 
far  UamiMf  Latin  tmd  Gretk,  are  anxious  to  obtain  equally  elementary 
French  books  on  the  same  plan.  There  is  an  obvious  gain  in  studying  a 
new  langusge  on  the  plan  with  which  the  learner  is  alrndy  familiar.  The 
main  object  b  to  enable  a  beginner  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
chief  grammatkal  fonns,to  learn  their  usage  by  constructing  simple  sen> 
fences  as  soon  as  he  commences  the  study  of  th«  language,  and  to  accumu* 
late  gradually  a  stock  of  words  useful  in  conversation  as  well  as  ia  reding 

APPENDIX  TO  FBENOH  PBINOIPIA,  Part  I.  Con- 
taining  Additional  Exerci^^  and  Examination  Papers,  (iie  pp.) 
xamo.  as,  6d, 

PBENOH  PBIKOIPIA,  Part  II.  A  READING  BooK. 
Containing  Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotes,  Natural  History,  and 
Scenes  from  the  History  of  France.  With  Grammatical  Quesdoos^ 
Notes,  and  copious  Etymological  Dictionary,   zamo.  (376  pp.)  4*.  6d. 


FBENOH  PBINOIPIA,  Part  lU.  Prose  Composition. 
Contatnmg  a  Systematic  Course  of  Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  with  the 
Principal  Rules  of  Syntax,    lamo.  (/»  prtpar^iofu 


THE  STUDENT'S  PBEKGH  QRATOTAB :  PRACTICAL 
andHistoricai^  For  the  Highex  Forms.  By  C  HERON-WALL. 
With  Introduction  by  M.  LiTTRt.    PostSvo.   (490  pp.)  ^t.^lL 

This  grammar  is  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher  of  twenty  years'  ex* 
perience  in  teaching  English  boys.  It  has  been  his  special  aim  to  produce  a 
book  which  would  work  well  in  schoob  where  Latin  and  Greek  form  the 
principal  subjects  of  study. 

"This  book  as  a  whole  is  quite  a  monument  of  French  Grsmmar.  and 
cannot  fail  to  beoome  a  standard  work  in  high  class  teaching.  "—^rAop/  Board 
CktvHuU. 

*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  more  dearly  to  the  value  of  Mr.  WalHs 
work,  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Upper  Forms  in  schools, 
than  by  quoting  what  M.  Littr6  says  of  it  in  an  introductorj'  letter:— 'I 
have  carefully  tested  the  principal  parts  of  your  work,  and  have  been  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  accuracy  and  correctness  which  I  found  there.*"— 
Satitrday  Xtvitw. 


OKAMMAB.       For    the 
Abridged  from  the  above  Work. 


A     SMALIiEB     PBENOH 

MiDDUt  AMD  Lower  Forms. 
(sjopp.)    3s.6d, 

*  JTov  MQFlif  ib«l|yyAvniBMnakTBO  Tbagbbs  mn^^UatUom. 
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Perm  an  Course. 

OBBKAV  FBISrOIPIA,  Part  I.  A  FiKST  Germam 
CouKSB.  Contaiiung  a  Gramouir,  Delectut  and  Eserdae  Book«  vtth 
Vocabularies  and  niaterials  for  German  CoDTenaticn.  laaM.  (•44 IV^) 
3f.6dl 

%*  Tktfmmt  tdiUam  ftor  miJUrtom  a  vuj  ewnfti  mitkm^  amdxmimm 


This  woric  is  on  the  Mine  plan  u  the  **  French  Principi«,*a 
reqntra  no  farther  dcscriptUm,  except  in  one  point  DiflerinK  fnm  the 
ordtaaiy  gnuanMn,  all  Gennan  word*  ere  printed  in  Roman,  and  not  ia 
the  old  Gennan  chaimctera.  The  latter  add  to  the  difficalty  of  a  learner, 
.and  aa  the  Roman  letters  are  not  only  used  by  many  modem  German  writers, 
but  slso  in  Grimm's  great  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  there  seems  no  reasoa 
why  the  beRinner,  especially  die  native  of  a  fofcifn  coantiy,  who  has  leanc 
his  own  language  in  the  Roman  letters,  should  be  any  longer  debarred  from 
the  advantage  of  this  innovation.  It  is  believed  that  this  alteration  will  faci- 
litate, more  than  at  first  might  be  supposed,  the  acquisition  of  the  langaaee> 
But  at  the  same  time,  as  many  German  books  continue  to  be  printed  in  tha 
German  characters,  the  exercises  are  printed  in  both  Gennaa  and  Roaaa 
lettersL 

aSBMAK  PBZNOrPIA,  Part  II.  A  READING  BoOK. 
Containing  Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotes,  Natural  History,  and 
Scenes  finom  the  Historr  of  Gennanjr.  With  Gmmmstical  QusillBMb 
Notes,  and  Dictiooaiy.    xsmo.    C>73  PP^)   3*>  6d, 

PBAOnOAI.    aSBUAK   aBAHUAB.     With  a  Skctdi 
of  the  Historical  Development  of  the  Language  and  its  Mnd^ 
Dialects.    PoatSyo.    (840  pp.)    3^.  &£ 
%*  KtytmtoUkadbg  AtrranrncAnED  TuanuMm^i^UeiaHttL 


Italian  Course, 


XTAIilAN    PBIKOrPlA,   Part   I.     A  First  Italian 

CouttSB.  Containing  a  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exerciae  BooV,  with 
Vocabularies,  and  Materials  for  ItaTian  Con-versatkm.  By  SIGNOR 
RICCI,  Ph)fenar  of  Italian  at  the  aty  of  London  School    (aSSpp^) 


ITALIAN  PBIKCIPIA,  Part  TL  A  First  Itauan 
Reading- Book,  conuining  Fables,  Anecdotes,  History,  and  Fsssagea 
from  the  best  Italian  Authors,  with  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes, 
and  a  Copious  Etymdogical  Dictionary.  By  SIGNOR  RICCL 
tsma    jr.  6d,  [Nearfy  Rmt^, 
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English  Course. 


PRIMARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  Elementary 
Sdkools.  With  134  Exercises  and  Question!.  By  T.  D.  Hall,  M.A. 
(x9o  pp.)    i6nio.    u. 

This  Work  aims  at  the  very  dearest  and  Amplest  statement  p(»sn»Ieof 
the  first  principles  of  Eiu^iah  Grammar.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  chiU 
dren  of  ail  classes  from  about  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

"We  doubt  whether  any  grammar' of  equal  sixe  could  give  an  introduction 
to  the  English  language  more  clear,  concise,  and  full  than  thia.'*~-1Vatckman. 

%*  JCos  may  btMadby  AirruEHncATED  Tbaohus  o»a^ieaiioH, 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
With  X04  Exercises.  By  Wm.  Smith,  D.CL.,  and  T.  D.  Hall, 
M.A.    With  Appendices,    (ss^pp.)    Post  8va    y.6d. 

This  Work  has  been  prepared  with  a  Wfoaal  view  to  the  reaulrements  of 
Schools  in  which  English,  as  a  UinHgianf^tagt,  is  systematically  U\ught,  and 
differs  from  most  modem  grammars  in  its  thoroughly  practical  character. 
A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book  is  the  coiutant  appeal  for  every,  usa^o 
to  the  authority  of  Standard  English  Authors. 

"  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hall  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  admirable 
English  Grammar.  We  cannot  give  it  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  as  a 
school  grammar  it  is  the  best  in  this  country.  The  writers  have  throughout 
aimed  at  making  a  serviceable  working  achool-bocrfe.  There  is  a  nnore  com- 
plete and  systematic  treatment  of  Syntax  than  in  any  other  worlcs  of  the 
kind.    It  is  a  work  thoroughly  well  done.  **— A^i^A  Ckmrekmaik 

MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  With 
Copious  Illustrations  and  Praetical  Exercises.  Suited  equally  for 
Schools  and  for  Private  Students  of  English.  By  T..D.  Hall,  M.A. 
(aio  pp.)    isma    y.  6d. 

"  Ur.  Hall's '  Manual'  is  certainly  the  most  sensible  and  practkal  book 
upon  English  composition  that  we  have  lately  seen.  The  great  variety  of 
snbiects  which  it  suggests  as  themes  for  exercising  the  imagination  as  well 
as  the  literary  powers  of  young  students  will  be  found  a  great  assistance  to 
teachers,  who  must  often  be  sorely  puizled  to  hit  upon  subjects  suflTicientty 
diversified  without  being  ridiculously  beyond  the  scope  of  youthful  expert 
enflr.  *    Sa  turday  Rtititw. 

PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN.  Edited  by  Wm. 
Smith,  D.CL.  and  LLwD.    (368  pp.)    ismo.    u.€ii. 

This  book  is  a  Primary  History  in  no  narrow  sense.  It  is  an  honest  at- 
tempt  to  exhibit  the  leading  facts  and  events  of  our  histoiy,  free  from  political 
and  sectarian  bias,  and  therefore  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  suitable  for 
schools  in  which  children  of  various  denominations  are  taught 

'*  This  Primary  History  admirably  fulfils  the  design  of  the  work.  Its  style 
b  good,  its  matter  is  well  arranged,  and  the  pupil  must  be  very  stupid  who 
fiuls  to  gather  from  its  lively  pages  an  intelligent  account  of  the  history  of 
our  united  nation.    It  cannot  tail  to  be  a  standard  hook."— John  BtUL 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical  and  Pouticau    By  John  Richajidsom,  M.A.  (400  ppl] 

Post  8va      5*.  -r—  rr-/ 

This  work  has  been  drawn  up  for  Middle  Poms  In  Public  Schools,  Ladled 
Colleges,  Training  Colleges,  Assistant  and  Pupil  Teachers,  Middle  Class 
and  Commercial  Schools,  and  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

*'  It  fully  sustaina  the  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Murray's  series  of  school 
manuals,  and  we  venture  to  predict  for  it  a  wide  popularity.  Bearing  in 
Bsind  its  high  character,  It  is  a  anodel  of  cheapness.  "-n^iiuW  Guardiatt^ 

,  SMALLER  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 
For  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  John  Richardson,  M.A. 
(ago  pp^)    i6ma    as.  6d, 

^  Great  pains  appear  to  have  been  spent  on  the  verification  of  facts,  and 
the  arrangement  is  a  model  of  good  method.  Throughout  the  book  there 
are  unmisukable  indications  of  solid,  conscientious  work,  sound  judgmem. 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  tcacMng.*— J^JIwf  CuardiaH. 


standard  School  Books. 


CHILD'S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.  Coufrisinq 
Nouns,  Prokoums,  and  Adjbctivks,  with  thb  Acnvs  Vbsbs. 
With  ample  and  varied  Practice  of  the  easiest  kind.  Both  old  and 
new  order  of  Cases  given.  By  THEOPHILUS  D.  HALL,  M.A. 
(xa4PP-)    «»• 


The  speciality  of  this  book  lies  in  its  presenting  a  great  variety  of 
vhfA  voc*  work  for  class-room  practice,  designed  to  render  the  young 
\f^nnf>r  thoTOUghly  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  Grammatical  forms. 

This  edition  has  been  thoroughly  re-cast  and  connderably  enlarged  ; 
the  plaa  of  the  work  has  been  extended  so  as  to  comprise  the  Active 
Verbs ;  and  all  Paradigms  of  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Pronouns  are 
given  a  second  time  at  the  end  of  the  book,  with  thb  casbs 

ARRANGBO  AS  IN  THB  OLDBK  GRAMMARS. 

*'Thiswock  answers  thorooffhly  to  its  titl&  The  explanations  are  very 
dear  and  very  full,  indeed  an  inbxpbbikmced  teacher  will  find  herb 

A    METHOD    SUPERIOR    TO    ANYTHING    OF    THB    BIND  WB   HAVB  SBSH.*'^ 

WeOckmoM. 

KING    EDWARD   VI.'s    LATIN    GRAMMAR;    or. 

An  Intixxluction  to  the  Latin  TonguOi    (3S4  PP-)    xamo-    y-  6d. 

KING  EDWARD  VI.'s  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 
Thb  Latin  Acciobncb.  Syntax  and  Prosody,  with  an  Encusm 
Translation,    (eaopp.)    lamo.    a*.  6^ 


OXENHAM'S    ENGLISH    NOTES    FOR    LATIN 
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